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MINUTES  OF  MEETINGS. 


OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


January  3d,  1900.— The  meeting  ^vas  called  to  order  at  8.30  p.  m., 
yi(;e-Presidi'iit  E(l\vard  P.  North  in  the  chair;  Charles  Warren  Hnut, 
Secretary ;  and  present,  also,  95  members  and  28  guests. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  December  6th  and  'iUth,  1899,  were 
approved  as  printed  in  Proceedings  for  December,  1899. 

A  paper  by  Allen  Hazen,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  entitled,  "  The 
Albany  Water  Filtration  Plant,"  was  presented  by  the  author  and 
illustrated  with  stercopticou  vieAvs.  The  jiaper  was  discussed  by 
Messrs.  George  I.  Bailey,  William  B.  Fuller,  P.  A.  Maigueu,  George 
Hill,  J.  F.  O'Rourke,  Rudolph  Hering,  A.  M.  Miller,  William  P. 
Mason  and  the  author.  The  Secretary  read  discussions  on  the  subject 
bv  Messrs.  C.  E.  Fowler  and  George  W.  Fuller. 
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Ballots  were  canvassed,  and  the  following  candidates  declared 
elected: 

As  Members. 

John  Abiel  Atwood,  Beaver,  Pa. 

James  Haywakd  Bacon,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Eduakdo  Justo  Chibas,  Guautanamo,  Cuba. 

Arthur  Graham  Glasgow,  London,  Eng. 

Charles  Addison  Hook,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Otis  Ellis  Hovey,  Athens,  Pa. 

Milton  Gerry  Starrett,  New  York  Citv. 

Enrique  Augitsto  Touceda,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

As  Associate  Members. 
William  Frederick  Allen,  New  York  Citj. 
Edmund  Canby  Alsop,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Frank  Raymond  Coates,  Stamford,  Conn. 
Frank  Grant  Cudworth,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
John  Maurice  Evans,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Joseph  Kendall  Freitag,  Boston,  Mass. 
GiSLi  GuDMUNDSsoN,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Arthur  Stanley  Ives,  New  York  City. 
Ernst  Fredrik  Jonson,  New  York  City. 
John  Bigger  Leeper,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
William  Griffith  Moler,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Percival  Mosley  Sax,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Frank  Stone  Tainter,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. 
Fred  Conover  Warman,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Charles  William  Schrage  Wilson,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Announcement  was  made  that  the  following  candidates  were  elected 
by  the  Board  of  Direction,  January  2d,  1900: 

As  Juniors. 
Arthur  Horace  Blanchard,  Providence,  R.  I. 
William  McKeever,  New  York  City. 
Jerome  Frederick  Wilhelm,  Grand  Eapids,  Mich. 
Percy  Hartshorne  Wilson,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Moses  Hannibal  Wright,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tion, January  2d,  1900,  the  ballot  on  the  reconsideration  of  John 
Knickerbacker  was  canvassed,  and  that  Mr.  Knickerbacker  was  de- 
clared elected  as  a  Member  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  read  the  programme  for  the  Forty-seventh  Annual 
Meeting. 

Adjourned. 
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FORTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING.* 

January  17th,  1900.— The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10.1.')  a.m., 
President  Desmond  FitzGei-ald  in  the  chair;  Charles  Warren  Hunt, 
Secretary;  and  present,  also,  295  members  and  29  guests. 

Messrs.  T.  McC.  Leutze  and  H.  M.  Rood  were  appointed  tellers  to 
canvass  the  ballots  for  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

On  motion,  the  I'eadiug  of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  January 
3d,  1900,  was  dispensed  with. 

The  Annual  Reportt  of  the  Board  of  Direction  for  the  year  ending 
December  31st,  1899,  and  the  Annual  Rejjorts  of  the  Treasurer  and  the 
Secretary  were  presented,  and,  on  motion,  duly  seconded,  accepted. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  to  recommend  the 
Award  of  Prizes,  and  reported  that  the  action  of  the  Board  of 
Direction  in  regard  thereto  was  as  follows: 

That  the  Collingwood  Prize  be  awarded  to  JuliiTs  Kahn,  Jun.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E.,  for  Paper  No.  8i6,  entitled  "The  Coal  Hoists  of  the 
Calumet  and  Hecla  Mining  Company";  that  the  Thomas  Fitch  Rowland 
Prize  be  awarded  to  R.  S.  Buck,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. ,  for  Paper  No.  836, 
entitled  "The  Niagara  Railway  Arch,"  and  that  the  Norman  Medal  be 
awarded  to  E.  Herbert  Stone,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  for  Paper  No.  850, 
entitled  "The  Determination  of  the  Safe  Working  Stress  for  Railway 
Bridges  of  Wrought  Iron  and  Steel." 

The  Secretary  presented  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Direction  in 
relation  to  the  exjienses  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  and,  in  relation 
to  this  subject,  read  a  letter  from  J.  A.  Ockersou,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E., 
and  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  signed  by  five 
Corporate  Members.  J 

The  i^roposed  amendments  were  discussed,  informally. 

The  Secretary  presented  a  report  of  a  committee,  api^ointed  by  the 
Board  of  Direction,  to  report  on  the  acoustics  of  the  Auditorium. 

In  relation  to  this  subject,  Rudolph  Hering,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E., 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  addressed  the  meeting,  and  the  President 
stated  that  the  Board  had  already  taken  action  in  regard  to  carrying- 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  committee. 

The  Secretary  presented  a  report^  from  Sandford  Fleming,  M.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Standard  Time. 

After  discussion  the  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mendes 
Cohen,  Past-President  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. : 

"  Resolved:  That  the  Final  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Standard 

*  A  full  report  of  the  Forty-seventh  Annual  Meeting  will  be  published  in  the 
February  number  of  Proceedings. 

+  See  pages  7  to  16  for  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Direction,  the  Treasurer 
and  the  Secretary. 

t  This  report,  and  the  proposed  amendments,  will  be  printed  tn  full  in  the  February 
number  of  Proceedings. 

§This  report  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the  February  number  of  Proceedings. 
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Time  be  accepted,  aud  that  the  thauks  of  the  Society  be  conveyed  to 
Mr.  Fleming  and  the  members  of  the  Committee  for  their  long- 
continued  service." 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

George  F.  Swain,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Proper  Manipulation  of  Tests  of  Cement,  presented  the  report 
of  that  committee.* 

On  motion  by  Edward  P.  North,  Vice-President,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  it 
was  ordered  that  the  rej^ort  be  accepted  and  i:)laced  on  file,  and  that 
the  Committee  be  continued. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Louis  A.  Eisse,  Chief  Engi- 
neer of  the  Board  of  Public  Improvements  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
inviting  the  members  of  the  Society  to  insi^ect  a  large  topographical 
map  of  the  City  of  New  York,  i^repared  liy  the  Topographical  Bureau 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Improvements,  for  the  International  Exhibition 
in  Paris. 

A.  McC.  Parker,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  presented  an  invitation  to  the 
members  of  the  Society  to  inspect  the  working  of  a  rubber  belt  con- 
veyor now  being  used  in  handling  material  which  is  being  excavated 
from  a  large  foundation  at  38th  St.  and  First  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

The  Secretary  made  announcements  in  reference  to  the  Annual  Con- 
vention of  1900,  and  Elmer  L.  Corthell,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  addressed 
the  Society  on  that  subject  and  on  the  Engineering  and  Navigation 
Congresses  to  be  held  in  Paris  during  the  Exposition. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  reportf  of  the  Tellers  appointed  to 
count  the  votes  for  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  President  announced  that  the  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  year  1900: 

President,  to  serve  one  year: 
John  Findley  Wallace,  Chicago,  111. 

Vice-Presidents,  to  serve  two  i/etirs: 

Rudolph  Hering,  New  York  City. 
Alfeed  Noble,  Chicago,  111. 

Treasurer,  to  serve  one  i/ear: 
Joseph  M.  Knap,  New  York  City. 

*  This  report  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the  February  number  of  Proceedings. 

t  On  account  of  the  necessity  for  going  to  press  at  an  early  hour  this  I'eport  and  the 
several  others  presented,  could  not  be  printed  in  this  number  of  Proceedhtgs.  They, 
together  with  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  in  full,  will  be  printed  in  the  February 
Proceedings. 
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Diredora,  to  serve  three  years: 

District  No.  i.— John  F.  O'Eourke,  New  York  City. 
District  No.  1. — Henry  B.  Seaman,  New  York  City. 
District  No.  4. — Thomas  H.  Johnson,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
District  No.  6. — Joseph  Ramsey,  Jr.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
District  No.  6. — Henry  B.  Richardson,  New  Orleaus,  La. 
District  No.  7. — George  A.  Quinlan,  Houston,  Tex. 

Mr.  Wallace,  President  for  1900,  was  introduced  to  the  Society  by 
Mr.  FitzCierald  and  took  the  chair. 

Adjourned. 


OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTION. 

(Abstract. ) 

January  2d,  ipoo. — Vice-President  North  in  the  chair;  Chas. 
Warren  Hunt,  Secretary;  and  present,  also,  Messrs.  Bensel,  Buchholz, 
Haines,  Hering,  Owen,  Ricketts,  Schneider,  Thomson,  Turner  and 
TMiinerv. 

Action  was  taken  in  regard  to  members  in  arrears  for  dues. 

The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Direction  to  the  Society  for  the  year 
1899  was  adopted. 

Ballots  were  canvassed  and  Thomas  Fitch  Rowland,  M.  Am.  Soc. 
C.  E.,  and  Ge>rge  WAiiLACE  MELvrLLEwere  declared  elected  Honorary 
Members  of  the  Society,  the  election  to  date  from  the  receipt  of  the 
last  ballot,  December  sbth,  1899. 

Ballots  were  canvassed  on  the  reconsideration  of  the  ballot  in  the 
case  of  John  Knickerbacker,  and  Mr.  Knickerbacker  was  declared 
elected  a  Member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  resignations  were  accepted,  taking  effect  December 
31st,  1899:  Charles  Jarvis  Bates,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. ;  Richard  Despard 
Dodge,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.E. ;  Richard  Morley  Harison,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. ; 
Arthur  Hillman  Scott,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. ;  Thomas  Osborn  Horton, 
Juu.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. ;  Henry  Hollister  Robinson,  Jun.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

Applications  were  considered  and  other  routine  business  transacted. 

Five  candidates  for  Junior  were  elected. 

The  meeting  adjourned,  suV)ject  to  the  call  of  the  (Miair. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Direction  the 
House  of  the  Society  is  open  every  day ,  except  Sunday,  from  9  A.  M. 
to  10  P.  M. 

MEETINGS. 

Wednesday,  February  7th,  1900,  at  8.30  p.  m.,  a  regular  business 
meeting  will  be  held.  Ballots  for  membership  will  be  canvassed,  and 
a  paper  by  William  B.  Landreth,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  entitled  "The 
Improvement  of  a  Portion  of  the  Jordan  Level  of  the  Erie  Canal,"  will 
be  i^resented.  This  paper  is  i>rinted  in  the  Proceedinqs  for  December, 
1899. 

Wednesday,  February  21st,  1900,  at  8.30  p.  m.,  a  regular  meeting 
Avill  be  held,  at  which  a  paper  bv  Charles  S.  Gowen,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C. 
E.,  entitled  "  The  Foundations  of  the  New  Croton  Dam,"  will  be  pre- 
sented.    This  paper  is  i^rinted  in  this  number  of  Proceedings. 


Attairt 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTION  FOR  THE 
YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31st,  1899. 


Presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  January  17th,  1900. 


The  Board  of  Direction,  in  eomiolianee  with  the  Constitntion  of  the 
Society,  presents  its  report  for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1899. 

Membership. 
The  changes  in  membership  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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Corresponding  Members 
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33 
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Associate  Members 

.luniors 

Kellows 

Subscribers 

51 

13 

25 

24 

51 

165 

113 

Totals 

1  651 

2  227 

21  fi 

*  Members,    t  16  Associate  Members  and  3  .Juniors,     t  Juniors. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  table  that  the  net  increase  during  the  year 
was  103. 

The  total   number  of  applications  received   during   the  year   was 
259. 

Action  by  the  Board  has  been  taken  as  follows: 

Passed  to  ballot  as  Members 87 

Passed  to  ballot  as  Associate  Members 102 

Elected  Associates ^< 

Elected  Juniors 47 

Elected  Fellow 1 


Total 

Applications  now  awaiting  action. 


24.-) 
21 
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The  losses  by  death  clTii-ing  the  year  number  24.  They  are  as 
follows : 

Three  HoBorary  Members:  Julius  Walker  Adams,  George  Sears 
Greene,  Horatio  Gouverneur  Wright. 

Seventeen  Members:  Winthrop  Bartlett,  Jacob  Blickensderfer, 
Charles  Irwin  Brown,  Clareuee  Allan  Carpenter,  James  Duane,  Robert 
Gillham,  Horace  Harding,  Alfred  Ephraim  Hunt,  Archibald  Johnson, 
Samuel  Ivillebrew,  John  Charles  O'Melveny,  Francis  Rinecker,  Robert 
Deles  Eowe,  Karl  Sporck,  Charles  Herbert  Swan,  Frederic  Candee 
Weir,  Arthur  Sheppard  Campbell  Wiirtele. 

Two  Associate  Members:  William  Roberts  Michie,  Albert  Howell 
Porter. 

One  Associate:  Herbert  Steward. 

One  Fellow:  Charles  Cai'roll  Gilman. 


Library. 
The  following  sums  have  been  exjDended  dtiring  the  year: 

For  Binding  23  Volumes f  47 .  10 

"    Purchase  of  Guide-Books,  Directories,  etc.  .  .       26.25 


r3.35 


The  additions  to  the  Library  from  all  sources  during  the  year 
were  : 

Bound  Volumes 268 

Unbound  Volumes 118 

Pamphlets 257 

Maps,  Photographs,  Charts 36 

Specifications 297 

Total  additions 976 

The  total  attendance  registered  in  the  Reading  Room  during  the 
year  was  1  761. 

In  its  last  report  the  Board  referred  to  the  work  of  reclassifying 
and  indexing  the  Library  as  being  well  under  way.  It  now  has  the 
pleasure  to  report  that  this  work  is  almost  finished.  The  Library  has 
been  divided  into  general  classes,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  as  neces- 
sity, in  each  case,  seemed  to  require,  the  governing  idea  being  to  so 
arrange  the  books,  and  to  so  group  the  cards,  as  to  enable  one  unac- 
customed to  the  technicalities  of  library  work  to  investigate  a  general 
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siibjtH't  or  pursue  a  specific  iuquirv  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  time, 
and  l»y  a  i)ersoual  use  of  the  index. 

The  General  Classes  are  as  follows,  the  number  of  titles  indexed 
under  each  being  indicated  by  figures.  The  work  has  not  been 
finished  in  classes  marked  thus.* 

Railroads 3  042         Military 221 

Railroads,  Street 220        Mining 148 

"Water-ways   2  425         Roads  and  Pavements 7f? 

Water  Supply 2  194        *Municipal — 

Sanitation 754  Landscape  Ai-chitecture ...  40 

Bridges 571         Geography 141 

Mechanical 244  ^Engineering  Hand  Books.  — 

Electric 207         ^Society  Publications 3 

Gas 27         *Periodicals — 

Architecture     and     Build-  Dictionaries  and  Encyclo- 

ing 304                pedias 40 

Marine 251         *General  Science 573 

^Miscellaneous 142 

The  total  niimber  of  titles  classified  to  date  is  11  623,  representing 
18  055  volumes,  pamjjhlets,  maps,  photographs  and  specifications, 
Avhich  have  been  accessioned,  catalogued,  labeled  and  arranged  on  the 
shelves. 

The  estimated  number  of  titles  awaiting  classification  is  1  500. 

The  plan  of  indexing  jirovides  also  for  cross-references  between 
classes,  for  a  separate  •'  Author  "  catalogue,  and  for  a  "  Subject  "  cata- 
logue. 

Under  the  latter  are  brought  together  for  ready  reference  analytical 
details,  the  discovery  of  which  would  otherwise  require  much  search 
in  the  books  themselves. 

The  total  number  of  cards  written  to  date  is  42  057. 

The  Board  has  already  had  under  consideration  the  advisability  of 
publishing,  as  soon  as  the  index  is  complete,  a  catalogue  of  the  library 
for  distribution  to  the  membership,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  finan- 
cial status  of  the  Society  will  warrant  this  being  done,  and  that  when  it 
is  accomplished  the  result  of  the  exjienditure  of  time  and  money  on 
the  Library  during  the  past  two  years,  Avhich  cannot  have  been 
api)arent  to  members,  will  be  satisfactory  to  them,  and  particularly 
to  those  who  are  non-resident,  and  have  had  heretofore  no  means 
of  knowing  eitlier  the  number  or  character  of  the  books  ni)0u  our 
shelves. 

In  April,  1899,  arrangements  w-ere  made  with  some  prominent  pub- 
lishei's  of  engineering  books,  to  contribute  the  works  issued  by  them 
promptly  to  the  Library,  and  since  that  date,  under  the  heading    "  New 
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Books  of  the  Month,"  brief  book  notices  have  been  published  in 
Proceedings.  The  net  result  of  this  has  been  the  receipt  of  91  bound 
volumes,  representing  a  value  of  $194.50,  which  otherwise  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  purchase,  and  some  of  which  would  jirobably 
never  have  been  received.  The  publication  of  these  notices,  moreover, 
it  is  believed,  is  of  considerable  advantage  and  convenience  to  engi- 
neers. 


Publications. 

At  its  March  meeting,  the  Board  decided  to  publish  in  Proceed- 
ings, as  well  as  in  Transactions,  all  discussion  on  papers  presented,  the 
objects  being  to  secure  cross-discussion  and  to  bring  the  current 
topics  promjitly  before  all  members.  The  interest  which  this  system 
has  provoked  may  be  seen  clearly  in  the  character  and  number  of  com- 
munications, published  since  that  time,  on  the  various  subjects  under 
discussion,  and  it  is  now  evident  from  the  results  that  the  Proceedings 
have  a  current  value  which  was  heretofore  lacking. 

In  the  March  Number  of  Proceedings  there  was  begun,  in  an  experi- 
mental way,  a  "  Monthly  List  of  Recent  Engineering  Articles  of  In- 
terest," which  has  been  continued  in  each  subsequent  issue.  This  list 
has  grown  rapidly.  In  the  March  Number  references  were  given  to 
59  articles  from  19  publications,  the  list  being  unclassified;  in  the 
April  Number  the  list  covered  47  publications,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  classify  the  entries;  and  in  the  December  Number  the  list  of 
periodicals  referred  to  was  63,  and  305  articles  were  listed.  The  total 
number  of  titles  of  articles  classified  and  printed  in  eight  Numbers  of 
Proceedings  has  been  2  229. 

The  following  tables  give  in  detail  a  summary  of  the  publications 
issued  during  the  vear. 


Total  edition 
Number         of  each 
issued.         Number. 

Transact  ions* 2  2  500 

Proceedua,s* 10      \  ^J^^'nT  \ 

I     A  bOO      ) 

Constitution  and    List   of 

Members 1  2  700 

Advertisements 10    '  \  ^2^o^^^  ' 

\      A   uUU      S 


Totals 


*  Includes  Indexes  and  Tables  of  Contents. 


Number  of 
Pages. 

Plates. 

Cuts. 

1  251 

12 

166 

1  335 

43 

204 

205 

150 

2  941 

55 

370 
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Tho  cost  of  piiblicatious  has  beeu  : 

For  Paper,  Printing,  Binding,  etc.,  y'ra  usi  id  ions  aud  I'ro- 

ceeduit/s !$7  951 .02 

For  Plates  and  Cnts 1173 .90 

For  Boxes,  Mailing  Lists,  Copyriglit  and  sundry  expenses .  203 .  41 

For  Commission  on  Advertisements 256.45 

For  9  800  extra  copies  of  Pajjcrs  and  Memoirs 534.10 

For  List  of  Members 861.02 

Total .flO  979  90 

For  time  of  officers  and  clerks  charged  to  publications.  .  .  3  495.87 

Total  ^U  475.77 

Deduct  amount  received  for  advertisements. .  .    S2  310.70 
Deduct  amount   received  for  sale  of  publica- 
tions       2  365.00 

4  675.70 

Net  cost  of  publications W  800.07 

Net  cost  of  jjublications  for  1898  (see  Keport  of  Board  of 

Direction,  January,  1899) 9  958.55 

Meetings. 

There  have  been  32  meetings  held  during  the  year,  as  follows:  At 
the  Annual  Meeting,  2;  at  the  Annual  Convention,  5;  regular  semi- 
monthly meetings,  18;  sjiecial  meeting,  1;  Jimior  meetings,  6. 

At  these  meetings  18  formal  jiapers  were  jiresented,  5  illustrated 
lectures  were  given,  and  13  topics  were  informally  disciissed. 

The  attendance  at  the  Forty-sixth  Annual  Meeting  was  316  members 
and  many  guests,  and  at  the  Thirty-first  Annual  Convention,  held  at 
Cai^e  May,  N.  J  ,  the  total  attendance  was  635,  the  largest  meeting  in 
the  history  of  the  Society. 

Medals  and  Prizes. 

The  Norman  Medal,  for  the  year  ending  with  the  mouth  of  July, 
1898,  was  awarded  to  B.  F.  Thomas,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  for  his  paper 
on  "Movable  Dams." 

The  Thomas  Fitch  Kowland  Prize,  for  the  year  ending  with  the 
month  of  July,  1898,  was  awarded  to  Henry  Goldmark,  M.  Am.  Soc. 
C.  E.,  for  his  paj^er,  entitled  "  The  Power  Plant,  Pipe  Line  and  Dam 
of  the  Pioneer  Electric  Power  Company  at  Ogden,  Utah." 

No  award  of  The  Collingwood  Prize  for  Juniors  was  made. 
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Finances. 

The  reports  of  tLe  Secretary  and  of  the  Treasurer,  apj^ended  to 
this  rej^ort,  give  in  detail  the  receijits  and  expenditures  for  the  year, 
and  the  balances  on  hand  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year. 
They  show  that  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Society  are  in  a  very  satis- 
factory condition. 

From  the  balance  on  hand  the  Board  has  decided  to  make  a  pay- 
ment of  iSlO  000  on  the  debt  incurred  for  the  New  House  of  the 
Society,  thus  reducing  that  debt  to  $75  000.  The  Board  considers  it 
desirable  to  pay  ofif  this  debt  as  rapidly  as  possible  without  in  any 
way  restricting  exi^enditures  necessary  to  maintain  and  promote  the 
usefulaess  of  the  Society,  and  to  that  end  has  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion recommending  that  in  future  an  annual  payment  be  made  upon 
the  debt,  the  amount  of  which  payment,  in  any  one  year,  shall  be 
not  less  than  the  sum  received  for  entrance  fees  in  that  year.  If 
this  recommendation  is  followed,  it  will  practically  result  in  setting 
apart  the  entrance  fees  of  new  members  as  a  fund  to  be  applied  to  the 
extingiiishmeut  of  this  debt,  leaving  the  income  from  annual  dues  to 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  current  exj^enses  and  to  enlarging  the 
work  of  the  Society  in  such  ways  as  experience  may  develop. 

Judging  from  results  during  recent  years,  the  amoiint  received 
from  entrance  fees  is  not  likely  to  fall  below  $3  500,  and  will  probably 
average  at  least  %3  750  per  Vfear.  Assuming  that  the  debt  may  be 
reduced  by  the  payment  of  the  last-named  sum  annually,  the  whole 
131'incipal  of  the  debt  will  be  extinguished  in  twenty  years. 

The  Board  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  present  with  this  report  a  bal- 
ance sheet  showing  accurately  the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the 
Society  and  its  several  accounts,  biit  its  preparation  has  been  delayed 
pending  a  proper  valuation  of  some  of  the  assets  of  the  Society.  It 
is  believed  that  before  the  next  annual  report  such  a  balance  sheet  will 
be  ready  for  presentation  to  the  Society. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Direction. 

CHAS.  WARREN  HUNT, 

Sec7'ef(irt/. 
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EEPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 

In  compliance  -with  the  i)iovisiou  of  the  Constitution,  the  Treas- 
urer presents  the  foHowiu*;-  report  for  the  year  ending  December  31st, 
1899: 

Balance  on  hand  December  31st,  1898 $7  699.91 

Receipts  from  current  sources,  January  1st.  to  De- 
cember 31st,  1899 \ 47  215.22 

Received  from  subscriptions  to  New  Society  House  225.00 

Received  from  sale  of  Historical  Sketch 80.00 

Payment  on  audited  vouchers  for  cur- 
rent business,  January  1st  to  De- 
cember 31st,  1899 .S41  491. 77 

Balance  on  hand  December  31st,  1899: 
In    Union    Trust    Com- 
pany      ^5  252.63 

In      Garfield      National 

Bank 7  490.73 

In  hands  of  the    Treas- 
urer          985.00        13  728.36 


§55  220.13      $55  220.13 


Resjiectfully  submitted. 


JOHN  THOMSON, 

Treasurer,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 


New  York,  January  8th,  1900. 
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EEPOKT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  FOR  THE 

To   THE   BOAED    OF   DlKECTION   OF   THE 

Gentlemen, — I  have  tlie  honor  to  present  a  balance  sheet  of  Re- 
December  31st,  1899,  to  which  is  appended  a  table  showing  the  com- 
during  the  year,  and  its  distribution  to  the  several  accounts. 

New  York,  January  8th,  1900. 

Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  December  31st,  1898,  in  Bank 

and  Trust  Company  and  in  the  hands  of 

the  Treasurer .S7  699.91 

Entrance  Fees ^ $  4  075.00 

Current  Dues *. 24  508.32 

Past  Dues 1  812.79 

Advance  Dues 8  379. 78 

Certificates  of  Membership 188.00 

Badges 655.00 

Sales  of  Publications 2  310.70 

Advertisements 2  365. 00 

Interest 144.07 

Library 13.00 

Comi)ounding  Dues 440.00 

FelloAvship  Fund 250.00 

Miscellaneous 92.24 

New  Society  House  (Subscrii^tions) 225.00 

Annual  Meeting 839.00 

Sale  of  Historical  Sketch 80.00 

Binding 1  142.32 

47  520.22 
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YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31st,  1899. 
Amekk'an  Society  of  ('ivil  Engineers. 

reii^ts  ami   Dislmrsemonts  for  the  fiscal  year  of  tlie  Society,  eutling 
peusatioii  paid  to  persons  Avbo  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  Society 

Respectful ly  submitted, 

CHAS.  WARREN  HUNT, 

Secretary. 
Disbursements. 

General  Printing  and  Stationery %  1  468.78 

Publications 14  219.32 

Commission  on  Advertisements 256.45 

Postage 2  257.00 

Library 3  804.64 

Janitor 948.62 

Badges 494.55 

Contingencies 421. 61 

Gas  and  Water    686.99 

Finance  and  Accounts 1  665.00 

House  Supplies — Furniture 273.52 

Certificates  of  Membership. 116.26 

Fuel 283.76 

Convention  and  Annual  Meeting 1  997. 13 

Insurance—  Safe  Deposit 6.00 

Norman  Medal,  Rowland  and  Collingwood  Prizes  156.82 

Interest  and  Taxes 4  581.25 

Current  Business 6  902.71 

Repairs  and  Betterments   78.20 

Binding 868.45 

Work  of  Committees 4. 71 

41491.77 

Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1889 

In  Garfield  National  Bank .§5  252.63 

In  Union  Trust  ("ompany 7  490.73 

In  Hands  of  Treasurer 985.00 

13  728.36 

$55  220.13 
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Table  Showing  the  Compensation  Paid  to  Persons  Who  Have  Been 
IN  THE  Service  of  the  Society  During  the  Year,  and  Its  Dis- 
tribution TO  the  Several  Accounts  Accompanying  Report  of 
the  Secretary: 


Name. 

Publica- 
tions. 

Current 
Business. 

Finance 

and 

Ac- 
counts. 

Library.     ^-1- 

Total. 

Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  Secre- 
tary   

$1  775.00 

12  876.93 

$555.00 
100.00 

1 
$735.00  

$5  941.93 

.John  Thomson,  Treasurer. 

100.00 

T.  J.  McMinn,  .^isst.  Secre- 
tary   

1  200.00 

COO. 00 

1  (100.00 

900.00 

1  800.00 

B.  J.  Burke,  Clerk 

1                \ 

1  000.00 

D.  J.  Mullen,  Stenographer. 

j 

900  00 

M.  F.  Huckell,  Bookkeeper. 

800  00 

800.00 

E.    H.   Friek,   Asst.   Libra- 
rian  

1 

900.00  

600.00  

900  00 

E.   A.   Angell,  Asst.  Libra- 
rian  

600.00 

WilHam  Waldele.  Office  Boy 

22.00 
18(i.00 
150.00 

22.00 

Louis  (ildor.  Hall  Boy '. 

186.00 

Percy  Harrold.  Hall  Boy  .. 

1 

156.00 

Frank  E.  Harroltl,  Janitor. 

1600.  OOi 
42.50 

6C0.0O 

J.  Simmons,  Cleaner 

42.50 

♦John    W.     Barney,     Olflce 

500.70 

392.31 

55.00 
178.20 

130.00 

1  023.01 

Asst 

1 i 

*Chas.  J.  Mayer.  Office  Boy. 

55.00 

*Arthur  J.  Wink,  Office  Boy. 

' 

178.20 

*Joseph  Michelsen,  Cleaner. 

306.12 

306.12 

M.   Steinbrenner,  Tempor- 
ary Asst.  in  Library 

1 

! 

513.87 

513.87 

M.  A.  Kingsbury.  Tempor- 
ary Asst.  in  Library 

90.00 

90.00 

201.50 1 

154.50 1 

13.06' ' 

138.33  

90.00 

L.   L.   Parker,    Temporary 
Asst.  in  Library 

) 

90.00 

I.   Fredericks,    Temporary 
Typewriter 

201.50 

*K.  H.  Jacobsen.  Temporary 
Asst.  .in  Library 

154.50 

*M.    Williams.     Temporary 
Asst.  in  Library 

1 

13.06 

*E.  Cocroft,  Typewriter 

138.33 

Otto  Claussner,  Temporary 
Office  Asst 

i 

15.00 
0.00 
3.33 

15.0O 

*C.    S.   Clarke,    Temporary 
Office  Asst 

13.50 
6. 07 

19..-)0 

*B.  Hartt,  Temporal  y  Office 
Asst 

10.00 

Totals 

$3  495.87 

$6  390.77 

$1  455.00 

$3  566.26 

$948.62 

$15  856.52 

*  Not  at  present  in  employ  of  Society. 


Alfail- 
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MONTHLY    LIST  OF   RECENT  ENGINEERING   ARTICLES  OF 

INTEREST. 

(December  11th,  1899,  to  Jaunary  9tli,  1900.) 
Note.  —  Th  /.<  list  is  p  nblishedfor  the  p  urpose  of  placing  be/ore  the  members 
of  the  Socie/i/  the  titles  of  current  engineering  articles,  ivhich  can  be  referred 
to  in  anil  <uHHlabhi  engineer i)ig  library,  or  can  be  procured  by  addressing 
the  publication  direclli/,  tho  address  and  price  being  given  loherever 
possible. 

LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

In  the  subjoined  list  of  articles  references  are  given  b>/  the  number  pre- 
jLxedto  each  journal  in  this  list. 


(i)  Journal.  Assoc.  Eng.  Soc  257  South 
Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  SOc. 

(.2)  Proceed iiifis.  Eii^.  Chib  of  Phila.,  1122 
Girartl  St.,  Philatlelphia,  Pa. 

(3')  Journal.  Fraiikliu  lust.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa..  .5i)c. 

(4)  Joiirna I.  Vi' extern  Soc.  of  Eng.,  Mo- 

nadnock  Block,  Chicago,  111. 

(5)  Tran.mrtion.'i.  Can.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Mon- 

treal, Que.,  Can. 

(6)  School  of  Mines  Qttai-terhj.  Columbia 

Univ.,  New  York  City,  SOc. 

(7)  Technolofifi    Quarferhj,    JIass.     Inst. 

Tech.,  Boston.  Mass..  75c. 

(8)  Steven.i  lu.ftitute  Indicator,  Stevens 

Institute,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  50c. 

(9)  Enr/ineering    Magazine,    New    York 

City,  30c. 

(10)  Cassier'.^  Magazine,  New  York  City, 

2.5c. 

(11)  Engineering  (London),  W.  II.  Wiley, 

New  York  City,  35c. 
(12,1  Tlie  Engineer  {hondon).  International 

News  Co..  New  York  City.  :i5i:-. 
(13.)  Engineering  yews.  New  York  City, 

1.5c 
(14")  The  Engineering  Record,  New  York 

City,12c 

(15)  Railroad   Gazette,   New  York  City, 

10c. 

(16)  Engineering   and    Mining   Journal, 

New  York  City.  15c. 

(17)  Street   Railiray  Journal,  New  York 

City,  35c. 

(18)  Raihrai/   and    Engineering    Review, 

Chicago.  111. 

(19)  ScientHic  American  Supplement,  New 

York  City,  lOc. 

(20)  Iron  Age,  New  York  City,  10c. 

(21)  Railn-di]    Engineer,     London,     Eng- 

land. 

(22)  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review,  Lon- 

don, England. 

(23)  Bulletin,   American   Iron  and  Steel 

Assoc,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
(24'i  American     (iaslight     Journcd,    New 
York  City.  10c." 

(25)  American  Engineer, 'New  York  City, 

20c. 

(26)  Electrircd  Reriew.  London.  England. 

(27)  Electrical  World  iind  Ehcfrical  En- 

gineer. New  Yf)rk  City.  lOc 

(28)  Industries  and  Iron,   London,  Eng- 

land. 

(29)  Journal,  Society  of  Arts,  London, 

England. 

(30)  Ann(de.t    des    Travaur    Publics    de 

Belgique,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

(31)  Annates  de  V  Assoc,  des  Ing.  Sortis 

des  KrOle  Spiciales  de  Gand,  Brus- 
sels, Belgium. 
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(36)  La  Ri'i-iK  Tahiiiiiue,  Paris,  France. 

(37)  Rcviir  ill'  Miidnique,  Paris,  France. 

(38)  Revue  iiiniraU'  des  Chemins  de  Fer 
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111. 

(40)  Railway  Age,  Chicago,  111.,  10c. 
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LIST  OF  ARTICLES. 
Bridge. 

An  Electric  Drawbridge  at  Boston.    W.  S.  Key.     {2^)  Dec.  23. 

An  Elevated  Railway  Drawbridge  in  Boston.     (17)  Jan.  6. 

Long  Span  Bridges.     William  H.  Burr,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.    (2)  Dec,  1S09. 

The  Atbara  River  Bridge.     Richard  Khuen,  Jr.,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.     (2)  Dec.,  1899. 

An  old  C'h  lin  Susiaension  Bridge.    Malverd  A.  Howe,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.     (14)  Jan.  5. 

The  Vietnria  Bridge  Over  the  Dee  at  Queensferry.     (63)  Part  iv. 

Illinois  Central  Bridge  at  Dubuque.     (40)  Dec.  15. 

The  New  East  River  Bridge.     (15)  Dec.  15. 

Hunslet  Railway  Bridges.     (12)  Dec.  22. 

New  Krenili  Bridges.    Frahni.     (50)  Serial  beginning  Dec.  1,  ending  Dec.  15. 

Slioit-Sjian  Railroad  Bridges,  Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation  Company.      (14)  Dec.  30. 

The  Tempi  irary  Restoration  of  Radway  Bridges.     (11)  Serial  beginning  Nov.  34,  ending 

Dec.  15. 
Some  American  Bridge  Shop  Methods.    Charles  E.  Fowler,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.     (10)  Jan., 

1900. 
Worm-Eaten  Piles.     (15)  Dec.  15. 

Steel  and  Cement  Facing  for  a  Protection  Pier.    (14)  Jan.  6. 
Pont-Route  de  Nogent-sur-Marne  (Seine).    A.Dumas.     {35)  Dec.  9. 
Joints  Flexibles  Pour  I'Assemblage  des  Treillis  a  Attache  Rigide  des  Ponts  Bletalliques. 

(36)  Dec.  10. 

ElectricaL 

Magnetism.    Prof.  James  Alfred  Ewing.     (63)  Part  iv. 

The  Field  of  Experimental  Research.    Prof.   Elihu  Thomson.      (47)  Serial  beginning 

Dec.  2,  ending  Dec.  30. 
The  Contact  versus  the  Chemical  Theory  of  the  Volta  Effect.     (26)  Dec.  29. 
Some  Experiments  on  Voltaic  Cells  with  Compound  Electrodes.     Frederick  S.  Spiers. 

(26)  Serial  beginning  Dec.  8,  ending  Dec.  15. 
Alternating  Current  Diagrams.     Robert  A.Philip.     (2->)  Dec.  23. 
A  New  Method  of  Compounding  Alternators.     (13)  Jan.  4. 
Double  Voltage  and  Current  (Generators.    Alton  D.  Adams.     (27)  Dec.  16. 
Capacity  Limits  in  Direct  Current  ^laelnnes.    Alton  D.  Adams.     (47)  Dec.  23. 
Test  of  a  300-Kilowatt  Direct-Connected  Railway  Unit  at  Different  Loads.    Edward  J. 

Willis.     (28)  Dec,  15. 
The  Rotary  Phase  Converter.    Prof.  R.  W.  Quick.     (27)  Jan.  6. 
Some  Notes  on  Rotary  Converters,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Extension  Plant  of  the 

Chicago  Edison  Company.     A.  C.  Eberall.     (26)   Serial  beginning  Nov.  24,  ending 

Dec.  22. 
The  Scientific  Principles  of  Public  Lighting  by  Arc  Lamjjs.    F.  W.  Carter.    (26)  Serial 

beginning  Dec.  22,  ending  Dec.  29. 
The  Cost  of  Arc  Lighting.    H.  H.  Wait.     (13)  Jan.  4. 
Alternating  Current  Power  Motors.     W.  A.  Layman.     (1)  Nov.,  1899. 
An  Id^al  Municiiial  Electric  Plant.     (24)  Dec.  il. 
The  Perth.  W.  A.,  Electi-icity  Works.     (26)  Dec.  8. 
The  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Municipal  Central  Station.    Edward  James  Hart.     (27)  Dec. 

23. 
Hereford  Corporation  Electricity  Works.    (26I  Dec.  15. 

Lighting  and  Power  Installation  of  the  New  Post  Office  Department  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.    J.  P.  Alexander.     (27)  Jan.  6. 
Electric  Lighting  Plant  and  Street  Lamps  of  Trieste,  Austria.    Josef  Herzog.     (27) 

Jan.  (i. 
San  Gabriel  Electric  Company.     (11)    Serial  beginning  Dec.  23,  ending  Dec,  29. 
The  Milan  Electric  Power  and  Lighting  Works.    (12)  Dec.  22. 

The  Union  of  Electric  Lighting  and  Traction  Plants.    Alton  D.  Adams.     (10)  Jan.,  I'JOO. 
The  Utilization  of  Blast  Furnace  Gases  in  the  Generation  of  Electiicity.     (26)  Serial 

beginning  Dec.  15,  ending  Dec.  22. 
An  Electrical  Quarry  Installation.     (26)  Dec.  23. 

Aluminum:  its  Uses  and  Treatment  in  Electrical  Engineering    (47)  Dec.  80. 
Electricity  in  Coal  Mining.    John  Price  Jackson  and  Frank  F.  Thompson.     (47)  Dec. 

10;  (16)  Dec  23. 
Breaks  in  Submarine  Cables  Close  to  Repairs.    (63)  Partiv. 

An  American  Pacific  Cable.    Capt.  George  Owen  Squier.     (27)  Jan.  6;  (18)  Jan.  0. 
The  New  Common  Battery  Bell  Telephone  Exchange,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     (27)  Dec.  23. 
The  Kinloch  Telephone  Exchange  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.     Frederick  E.  Bausch.     (27)  Jan.  6. 
The  Terminal  System  and  Underground  and  Aerial  Lines  of  the  Kinloch  Telephone  Com- 
pany.   Frank  Clark  Cosby.    (27)  Jan.  6. 
New  Telephone  Station  in  Vienna.    Wehrenalp.      (53)  Serial  beginning  Dec.  8,  ending 

De3.  22. 
The  Newport,  R.  I.,  Electrical  Automobile  Station.    Spencer  C.  Crane.     (27)  Dec.  16. 
Stray  Currents  and  the  Stability  of  Structures.     (24)  Dec.  25. 
Transmission  de  Force  par  Courants  Diphases  des  Mines  de  Sheba.     (Transvaal.)      (34) 

Dec,  1899. 
L'finergie  filectrique  en  Agriculture.     (36)  Dec.  10. 

Quelques  Solutions  d'ifilectrotechnique.    Emile  Dieudonn6.     (36^  Dec.  10. 
Le  Service  des  Installations  Mecaniques    a    I'Exposition  de  1900.      G.   Leugny.    (36) 

Dec.  10. 
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Electrical— (^Continued ). 

L("s  I)evi'l(ii)peimMUs  de  1" Elect rioi to  anx  Etats-Unis  en  1899— Recents  Installations  Elec- 

triqiu's.     M.  D.'liiuis.     (32)  Nov..  1899. 
ApplicMiiiin  lies  .Vlteniateurs  Monophasos  il   la  Production  de.s  Courants  Polypliases 

ludustriels  pour  le  Fonctionnenient  de.s  Moteui'S.     (36)  Dec.  10. 

Marine. 

The  United  Stales  Ilaibor  Defence  Vessels.    (12)  Dec.  29. 

Engines  of  the  Dutch  (."niiser  A'tiorri  i?)-a6a»i^.     (12)  Dec.  8. 

H.  .M.  S.  Crcssi/.     ( 12)  Dec.  «>2. 

H.  >I.  SS.  i'((/((.s"s  and  Fi/raiiiuK.     (11)  Dec.  22. 

AVarshi|)  Cdi'istniction  ill  1W)9.     ^111  Dec.  22. 

Shipbuildiiif,' and  Marine  Eiij^iiieeriiig  in  1S99.     (11)  Dec.  29. 

Tlie  Hecor<l  of  tlie  Year  in  Steel  Shiphuihiing.    Waldon  Fawcett.     (20)  Dec.  14. 

Naval  Work  in  Knulisli  Ship.vards  and  Engine  Factories  in  1899.    (12)  Dec.  29. 

New  Cunard  Steamer  Sa.roitia.     (12)  Dec.  22. 

The  number  Steam  Pilot  Yacht  Coinmatidcr  CaivJeij.     ( 11)  Dec.  29. 

Floating  Dry  Docks  in  America.    AValdon  I'awcett.     (41)  Jan.  1. 

Notable  Salvage  (Operations  of  the  Past  Year.     VV^aklon  Fawcett.     (9)  Jan.,  1900. 

Electrical  Launches.     Ma.K  Biittuer.     (48)  Nov.  28. 

Tests  of  new  Krupp  Armor  Plates.     (50)  Dec.  1. 

Large  Modern  Steamships.     O.  Flamm.     (50)  Dec.  1. 

Problt'me  de  la  Navigation  Sous-Marine.    H.  Noalhat.     (36)  Dec.  10. 

Mechanical. 

A  Complete  Cycle  for  the  Steam  Boiler  and  Engine.    L.  C.  Auldjo.     (28)  Dec.  29. 

The  Cost  of  Steam  Kaismg.    John  Ilallida.v.    (47)  Serial  beginning  Dec.  16,  ending  Dec. 

30;  (111  beginning  Dec.  S,  eiiiliiig  Dec.  22. 
The  Cost  of  Steam  and  Electric  Energy.     (11)  Dec.  15. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Stationary  Steam  Engine.     A.  R.  Robertson.     (63)  Part  iv. 
The  Steam  Engine  at:  the  End  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.     R  A.  Thurston,  M.  Am.  Soc. 

C.  E.     (20)  Dec.  14;  (.lo)  Jan.,  1900. 
The  Steam  Engine  for  the  Electric-Traction  Power  House.    Charles  A.  Hague,  M.  Am, 

Soc.  C.  E.     (9)  Jan.,  1900. 
The  Friction  of  Steam  Packings.    Charles  Henry  Benjamin,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.    ( 13)  Dec. 

21*  (47 )  Dec.  9. 
lOO-ii.-P.  Laval  Steam  Turbine  and  Dynam.o.    (47)  Dec.  16. 
Experiments  in  Regulating  the  Rider  Valve  Gea.'.    Camerer.     (48)  Ssrial  beginning 

Nov.  2").  eiiiling  Dec.  2. 
One-Cylinder  Compound  Steam  Engine.    C.  Sondermann.     148)  Dec.  9. 
Turbines  with  Indirect  Acting  Regulator.     A.  Pfarr.    (48)   Serial  beginning  Dec.  li!, 

ending  Dec.  23. 
A  Note  on  Fly- Wheel  Design.     (20)  Dec.  14. 
A  Continuous  Mean-Pressure  Indicator  for  Steam   Engines.     Prof.   William    Ripper. 

(12)  D^c.  15;  (11)  Dec.  15;  (47)  Ssrial  beginning  Dee.  2:5,  ending  Dec.  30. 
Illuminating  and  Fuel  Gas.     William  Paul  Gerhard,     (lo)  Jan.,  1900. 
Apparatus  tor  the  Analysis  of  Illuminating  and  Fuel  Gases.    George  E.Thomas.    (24I 

Jan.,  8. 
Estimation  of  Benzine  Vapor  in  Gas.     (24)  Dec.  11. 
The  (ias  Engine  in  the  Foundry.    George  A.  True.     (24)  Dec.  11. 
Efficiency  Test  of  125-Horse-Power  Gas  P^ngine.     (24)  Dec.  25. 
Utilization  of  High  Furnaca  G.xses  for  Power  in   Gas  Engines.    Bryan   Donkin.     (12) 

Serial  beginning  Nov.  24.  ending  Dec.  15. 
Experiment  on  Using  Gasalme  Gas  for  Boiler  Heating.    Herman  Poole.    (62)  Dee.  21; 

(18)  Dec.  2:f;  (24)  Dec.  11. 
A  Gasoline  Hoisting  Engine  at  a  Mexican  Mine.     (13)  Dec.  21. 
Blast  Furnace  G.ib  for  Gas  Engines.     (14)  ,Ian.  (i;  (62)  Jan.  4. 
The   Most    Perfeci   .Machine  Shop— Building  No.  16  of  the  Schenectady  Works  of  the 

(Jensral  Electric  Co.    S.  D.  V.  Burr.     (20)  Jan.  4. 
The  Revolution  in  Machine  Shop  Practice— The  Practical  Limitations  of  Tool  Making. 

llenrv  Roland.     (9)  Jan.  1900. 
Strength  ..f  Steel  Balls.    J.  F.  W.  Harris.     (47)  Dec.  16. 
The  Manufacture  of  Armorplate  at  Sheffield.     (22)  Dec.  15. 
The  Li  jue^a -til)!!  of  Air.    Arthur  L.  Rice.     (13)  Dec.  21. 
A  Sii:all  Motor-Driven  Air  Compressor.     (13!  Dec.  21. 
Automatic  Grain-Weighing  ^lacliine.     (11)  Dec.  8. 
Traction  Engines  in  Sauth  Africa.     (12)  Dec.  8. 
New  Electric  Cranes.     (4'*)  Dec.  2. 
Sugar  Machinery.     .11)  Dec.  8. 
The  Otto  Coke  Oven  in  Germanj\     (22)  Dec.  8. 
Tests  of  a  Refrigerating  Plant.    (14)  Dec.  30. 
Mechanical  Transport  in  Mining  and  Engineering  Works.    A.  J.  S.  B.  Little.    (9)  Jan., 

1900. 
A  German  Brass  Furnace.     (62)  Dec.  28. 

A  Metal  Dyuamograph.     Paul  Mellen  Chamberlain.     (20)  Dec.  14;  (47)  Dec.  9. 
The  Testing  of  Chains.     W.  C.  Popplewell.     (47)  Dec.  23. 
Screw  Fans.    Charles  11.  Innes.    (47)  Dec.  23. 
Distribution  of  the  Energy  of  a  Pound  of  Coal  in  the  Electric  Railway  Cycle.    Albert 

B.  Herrick.     (17)  Jan."  6. 
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Mechanical — (Continued  U 

Recent  Progress  in  Automobile  Construction.    W.  Worby  Beaumont.     (9)  Jan.,  1900. 

An  Account  of  Some  Modern  Steam  Wagons.    George  A.  Burls.     (47)  Dec.  23. 

The  Stanley  Steam  Car.     (28)  Dee.  1.5. 

The  Gobroii  and  BrilliA  "Silent"  Motor  Car.     (,28)  Dec.  29. 

Humber  Motor  Vehieles.     (2H)  Dec.  8. 

The  "Star"  Motor  Car.     (28)  Dec.  8. 

The  "  Swiss  Mountaineer  "  Car.     v28)Dec.  8. 

A  Record-Making  Automobile.    J.  B.  Entz  and  H.  P.  Maxim.     (27)  Dec.  S3. 

Mouton  de  140  Kilogrammes  Installee  chez  M.  E.  Berthod.  Leon  Griveaud.  (34)  Dec, 
1899. 

Considerations  sur  la  Theorie  de  la  Machine  jI  Vapeur.  BI.  Anspach.  (37 )  Serial  begin- 
ning Oct..  ending  Nov.  1899. 

Resume  de  Quelques  Experiences  pour  I'Etude  de  la  Circulation  de  TEau  dans  les 
Chaudieres.    M.  Bellens.     (37)  Nov.  1899. 

Notes  Relatives  a  la  Fabrication  des  Tubes  et  des  Corps  Creux,  en  Fer  ou  en  Acier,  sans 
Soudure.    M.  Vinsonneau.     (37)  Serial  beginning  June,  ending  Nov.,  1899. 

Military. 

Coast  Fortifications.    The  Gruson  Chilled  Cast  Iron  Turrets.     (20)  Dec.  28. 

Mining. 

The  Republic  Mine,  Washington.    M.  H.  Joseph.     (16)  Dec.  16. 

The  Granby  Smelter,  Boundary  District,  British  Columbia.    Charles  A.  Bramble.     (16) 

Dec.  16. 
Some  Notes  on  the  Mining  Practice  of  the  Witwatersrand  Gold  Fields,  South  African 

Republic.    G.  A.  Denny.     (6)  Nov.,  1899. 
The  Progress  in  Ore  Dressing.    C.  Blcimeke.     (6)  Nov.,  1899. 
Present  Commercial  Method  of  Copper  Assaying  and  Analysis.    Titus  Ulke.     (16)  Dec. 

16. 
Vacuum  Tank  for  Bailing  Out  Shafts.     (13)  Dec.  28. 
The  Kaselowsky  Pumping  System.    Charles  Francois.     (16)  Dec.  23. 
Petroleum  Motors  for  Coal  Mine  Haulage.    M.  J.  Kerstrom.     ( 16)  Dec.  16. 
On  the  Relative  Positions  of  Drums  and  Pulleys  in  Winding  Arrangements.    George  W. 

Westgarth.     (22)  Dec.  15. 
Nouvelle  Methode  d'Exploitation  de  la  Houille  employee  it  la  Grand,  Combe  (Gard.). 

(33)  Dec.  16. 

Municipal. 

Failures  in  Asphalt  Pavements.     (14)  Jan.  6. 

Laying  Gas  and  Water  Mains  in  Public  and  Private  Streets.     (24)  Dec.  18. 

State  Improvements  of  Public  Highways  in  the  State  of  New  York.     (13)  Dec.  14. 

Electrolysis  in  American  Cities.     F.  A.  W.  Davis.     (24)  Dec.  IS. 

The  Advantages  of  Tunnels  in  Large  Cities.     (14)  Dec.  16. 

A  Subway  for  Pedestrians  Under  Electric  Car  Tracks  at  Travers  St.,  Boston,  Mass.     ( 13) 

Jan.  4. 
Pavage  en  Bois  a  Fibres  Obliques.     Leon  Griveaud.     (35)  Dec,  1899. 

Railroad. 

The  Gentral  Railroad  of  Peru.     (15)  Dec.  22. 

The  Bailroa.ls  of  Siam.     (15)  Dec  22. 

Openiiiu:  of  till'  Third  Avenue  Railway,  New  York.     (17)  Jan.  6. 

The  Traftic  Ditticulties  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  System.     (17I  Jan.  6. 

The  Contemplated  Introduction  of  Electric  Blotive  Power  on  the  Berlin  City  Ringbahn. 
(51)  Dec  9. 

The  Building  of  Railroads  in  Africa.    Schwabe.     (51)  Dec.  16. 

Third  Rail  Conductors  for  Electric  Railways.    Leo  Daft.     (10)  Jan.,  1900. 

Electric  Tramway  Traction.  Albert  D.  Greatorex.  (47)  Serial  beginning  Dec.  2,  ending 
Dec.  16. 

Locomotive  Development      (47)  Dec.  9. 

Crown  and  Cross  Stays— Biexican  Central  Railway.     (15)  Dec  29. 

Some  Locomotive  Derails.     (15)  Dec.  29. 

Pooling  of  Locomotives.     M.  E.  Wells.     (61)  Nov.,  1899:  (13)  Dec.  21. 

Fast  Passenger  Comiiound  Locomotive,  Northern  Railway  of  France.     (18)  Dec.  30. 

Some  Types  of  British  Narrow  Gauge  Locomotives.  J.B.  Corrie.  (47)  Serial  begin- 
ning Dec.  23,  ending  Dec.  30. 

Fuel  Economy  Resulting  from  a  Study  of  Indicator  Cards.  W.  E.  Symons.  (15)  Dec. 
29. 

The  Rehabilitation  of  the  Piston  Valve.     (39)  Jan.,  1900. 

Friction  Tests  of  a  Locomotive  Slide  Valve.  Frank  C.  Wagner.  (47J  Dec  9;  (18)  Dec. 
16. 

Steel  Ties  in  Mexico.     (18)  Dec.  23. 

Track  Throwing  Car,  Pennsylvania  Railroad.     (13)  Dec  21. 

Railway  Signaling  in  America.     (12)  Dec.  29. 

Automatic  Inteilocking  at  Hawley,  111.     (18)  Jan.  6. 

Comhinatioii  Ballast  and  Coal  Cars.    Illinois  Central  Railroad.     (13)  Jan.  4. 

Trucks  for  Broad  Gauge  Cai'S  on  Narrow  Gauge  Tracks.     (15)  Dec.  22. 

A  New  Pile-Driver  on  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.    (18)  Dec.  23. 
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Railroad     iContintied). 

The  t')i)()-Ton  Coalintr  Station  of  the  Lehigjh  Valley  Railroad,    (is)  Jan.  5. 

Tlie  New  Terniiniil  Station  of  the  Pittsburg  I'C  Lalce  Erie.     (15)  Dec.  15. 

The  Waterloo  and  City  Electric  Railway.     (26)  Dec.  29. 

Les  Traverses  IMitalliiines.     Anjjuste  INIoreaii.     (32)  Nov.,  18i)9. 
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THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  THE  NEW  CROTON  DAM. 


By  Chables  S.  Gowen,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
To  BE  Pbesented  Febkuaey  21st,  1900. 


In  1883  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  passed  an  Act 
(Chapter  490,  Laws  of  1883)  creating  the  Aqueduct  Commissioners  of 
the  City  of  New  York. 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  was  the  immediate  increase  of  the  water 
supply  of  the  city  which,  under  the  conditions  then  prevailing,  had 
for  some  time  been  inadequate  and  ineificient.  To  this  end  it  was 
planned  to  begin  the  construction  of  a  new  aqueduct  and  a  large  dam 
on  the  Croton  River,  the  latter  near  to  and  above  the  site  of  Quaker 
Bridge,  at  a  point  about  4:  miles  below  the  old  Croton  Dam  which  had 
been  in  use  since  1839.  This  new  dam,  it  was  reckoned,  would 
increase  the  available  storage  by  about  32  000  000  000  galls.,  and,  if 
construction  were  begun  immediately,  could  be  put  to  practical  use, 
in  connection  with  the  New  Aqueduct,  not  long  after  the  completion  of 
the  latter,  the  work  of  which  was  planned  to  continue  at  the  same  time. 

The  Aqueduct  Commissioners  began  the  construction  of  the  New 

Aqueduct  in  the  fall  of  1884,  but  found  a  strong  opposition,  on  the  part 

of  a  few  influential  citizens,  to  the  project  of  the  dam.     This  opposi- 

NoTE.— These  papers  are  issued  before  the  date  set  for  presentation  and  discussion. 
Correspondence  is  invited  from  those  who  cannot  be  present  at  the  meeting,  and  may  be 
sent  by  mail  to  the  Secretary.  Discussion,  either  oral  or  written,  will  be  published  in  a 
subsequent  number  of  Proceedings,  and,  when  finally  closed,  the  papers  with  discussion 
in  full  will  be  published  in  Transactions. 
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tiou  resulted  iu  au  iiicletinite  delay  iu  action  on  the  part  of  tlie  Com- 
missioners, so  far  as  the  large  dam  was  concerned,  l)ut  they  ordered 
the  construction  of  a  smaller  dam  and  reservoir  near  the  head  waters 
of  the  East  Branch  of  the  Croton,  at  the  Village  of  Sodom,  early  in  1888. 
Tliis  action  reversed  the  original  plans  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
water  supply  which  were  to  build  the  large  dam  and  basin  at  first 
and  with  as  much  speed  as  practicable,  and  later  to  complete  the 
conversation  of  all  the  storage  capacity  of  the  Croton  Valley  by 
building  the  smaller  dams  and  reservoirs,  of  which  the  dam  at  Sodom 
was  one. 

In  July,  1888,  a  new  Board  of  Aqiieduct  Commissioners  came  into 
jjower.  They  found  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for  more  water,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  best  to  continue  the  policy  of  build- 
ing the  smaller  dams  and  reservoirs  already  inaugurated  by  their  pre. 
decessors,  as,  owing  to  the  time  which  had  lapsed  (aboixt  4  years), 
without  action  relative  to  the  proposed  large  dam,  it  was  impossible, 
even  by  taking  immediate  action  toward  its  construction,  to  complete  it 
in  time  to  aiford  the  desired  relief  in  the  water  supply.  They,  therefore, 
ordered  the  construction  of  the  Carmel  Dams  (Keservoir  D)  and  the 
Titicus  Dam  (Reservoir  M),  as  well  as  the  completion  of  the  Sodom 
Dam  System  and  Reservoirs,  which  included  two  dams,  two  reservoirs 
and  a  connecting  tunnel.  The  construction  of  these  works  was  started 
as  soon  as  practicable,  and  fiirther  investigations  were  authorized  in 
relation  to  the  jiroposed  large  dam,  in  order  to  determine  whether 
the  best  available  site  had  been  found. 

To  this  end  an  extensive  series  of  diamond-drill  borings  was  made 
along  the  valley  of  the  Croton  River  from  the  site  of  Old  Croton  Dam 
to  a  point  nearly  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  about  1  mile  below  the 
old  Quaker  Bridge  site.  The  result  was  the  decision  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, in  January,  1891,  to  build  the  large  dam  at  the  Cornell  site,  a 
point  about  1^  miles  above  Quaker  Bridge,  and  so  sitTiated  as  to  store 
nearly  as  much  water  as  would  have  been  stored  by  the  Qiiaker  Bridge 
Dam.  The  amount  of  storage  by  the  dam  if  built  at  the  Quaker 
Bridge  site  is  estimated  at  32  000  000  000  galls.;  at  the  Cornell  site, 
30  (K)O  ()()()  000  galls. 

In  connection  with  these  new  dams  and  storage  reservoirs  are  vari- 
ous older  dams  and  natural  lakes,  throughout  the  water-shed  of  the 
Croton,  which  have  been  in  use  for  the  city's  water  supply  for  many 
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years,  in  connection  with  the  Old  Aqueduct;  and  the  total  storage 
capacity,  upon  the  completion  of  the  New  Croton  Dam,  will  be  as 
follows: 

Total  storage  in  connection  with  the  old 
works,  including  Central  Park,  Boyds 
Corners  and  Middle  Branch  Eeservoirs.  .     9  511  000  000  galls. 

Amawalk  Dam 7  000  000  000*    " 

Resetvoir  I,  Sodom  and  Bog  Brook  Reser- 
voirs       9  028  000  000      " 

Reservoir  D,  Carmel 9  000  000  000*    " 

Reservoir  M,  Titicus 7  167  000  000      " 

New  Croton  Dam  Reservoir 30  000  000  000*    " 

Jerome  Park  Reservoir 1  500  000  000      " 

73  236  000  000      " 

As  the  large  reservoirs  within  the  city  territory  cannot  be  emptied 
below  certain  limits  without  impairing  the  supi^ly,  the  available 
storage  cajjacity  may  be  stated  as  about  70  000  000  000  galls. f 

The  construction  of  the  New  Croton  Dam  was  begun  in  October, 
1892,  the  contract  for  its  construction  having  been  let  the  preceding 
August.  At  the  present  time  it  is  about  two -thirds  completed,  and, 
as  a  general  description  of  the  structure,  embodying  its  main  features, 
is  essential  to  the  purposes  of  this  paj^er,  the  following  extracts  from 
the  "Report  of  the  Chief  Engineer,  A.  Fteley, "  Past-President,  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E. ,  "to  the  Aqueduct  Commissioners,  1887  to  1895,"  are 
reprinted  here,  as  they  seem  to  embody  the  main  i)oints  and  important 
features  in  comparatively  few  words. 

"  The  New  Croton  Dam  at  Cornell  Site  which  is  to  form  the  largest 
reservoir  of  the  system,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Croton  River,  was 
begun  in  October,  1892.  It  is  located  about  'S\  miles  above  the 
junction  of  the  Croton  with  the  Hudson,  and  about  1  mile  above  Old 
Quaker  Bridge.  The  course  of  the  Croton  at  this  point  is  aj^proxi- 
mately  west. 

"  At  the  dam  location,  rock  (gneiss)  crops  out  at  the  surface  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  rising  with  a  steep  slope,  which  terminates  at 
the  top  of  a  hill  about  300  ft.  high.  The  bed-rock  on  the  north  side 
dips  (juickly  just  before  reaching  the  bank,  and  soundings  show  it 
at  about  75  ft.  below  the  river-bed.     At  this   point,  on  a  line  about 

*  Approximate. 

t  Report  of  the  Chief  Engineer  to  the  Aqueduct  Commissioners,  1887-1895,  p.  83. 
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})anillel  to  uud  i;uder  the  river,  the  rock  c'liaufi;es  abruptly  from  gneiss 
to  liniestouo,  with  uo  marked  tdiauge  of  surface  level.  The  limestone 
extends  across  the  valley  at  about  the  dei3th  noted  above,  with  some 
deeper  pockets,  and  then  rises  gradually  on  the  south  side  with  the 
earth  slojie  and  below  it,  at  varying  depths,  to  a  depth  of  20  ft.  at 
the  extreme  south  eud  of  the  dam  location. 

"  Under  the  river-bed  the  material  above  the  bed-rock  is  largely 
sand,  gravel  aud  boulders.  Approaching  the  south  side  of  the  valley, 
very  compact  hardpan  and  gravel  next  to  the  rock  is  indicated.  The 
hardpaii  is  surmounted  next  to  the  surface  by  a  considerable  layer  of 
sand  at  the  steep  part  of  the  slope.  Along  this  slope,  at  about 
elevation  153  runs  the  Old  Croton  Aqueduct.  The  total  distance 
across  the  vall(\v  at  flow-line  (elevation  200 )  is  aboiit  1  300  ft. 

"The  general  features  of  the  dam  may  be  noted  as  follows: 

"u4«  overflow,  or  spi/lirai/,  on  the  rocky  side-hill  forming  the  north 
slope  of  the  valley. 

"^  mason ri/  (lam  built  on  bed-rock  and  extending  from  its  junction 
with  the  overflow  at  about  the  foot  of  the  north  sloi)e  of  the  valley, 
across  aud  well  into  the  south  slope,  where  it  ends  in  a  wing- wall  and 
core-wall  for  the  embankment. 

"  An  embankment  with  a  core-wall  extending  to  bed-rock  from  the 
end  of  the  masonry  dam  up  arid  along  the  south  slope  until  elevation 
220,  the  proposed  top  of  this  part  of  the  dam,  is  reached. 

"  The  overfloii'  varies  in  height  from  150  ft.  at  its  junction  with  the 
main  dam  to  about  10  ft.,  where  it  joins  the  side-hill  at  the  upper  eud. 
This  overflow  runs  along  the  side-hill  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  slope 
contours,  curving  up-stream  at  its  junction  with  the  masonry  dam. 
The  down-stream  face  of  the  overflow  is  to  be  formed  in  steps.  From 
the  spillw  ay  the  water  is  to  fall  into  a  channel  cut  into  the  rock  of  the 
side-hill,  through  which  the  water  will  pass  on  its  w'ay  to  the  river-bed 
below  the  dam.  This  overflow  channel  is  to  be  about  50  ft.  wide  at 
the  upper  end  and  125  ft.  wide  next  to  the  main  dam.  The  length  of 
the  overflow  will  be  nearly  1  000  ft.,  elevation  of  top,  196. 

"  The  masoniy  dam  will  extend  from  bed-rock  to  elevation  210,  and 
provision  is  made  for  a  roadway  on  top,  18  ft.  in  width.  At  the  north 
end,  near  its  junction  with  the  overflow,  is  to  be  a  gate-house  of 
three  chambers.  Grooves  in  the  masonry  of  the  up-stream  face  will 
be  provided  for  stop-jilanks,  and  in  each  chamber  will  be  gates 
worked  from  the  top  of  the  dam,  connecting  with  a  48-in.  pipe.  The 
pipes  will  extend  through  the  dam,  ending  in  a  vault,  containing 
stop-cocks  to  further  control  the  flow  of  water.  It  is  exj^ected  to 
place  the  lower  openings  in  the  gate-chambers  at  about  elevation  75, 
nearly  30  ft.  above  the  original  river-bed,  and  to  fill  in  this  interval 
with  earth,  forming  an  embankment  with  a  flat  slope  above  the 
restored  original  surface,  on  the  up-stream  side. 
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"The  masonry  dam  will  be  aliout  (500  ft.*  iu  length  from  its 
junction  with  the  overflow  to  the  back  of  the  wing- wall  at  the  sonth 
end,  and  its  extreme  height  will  be  260  ft.  or  more,  as  the  soundings 
show  some  large  and  deep  dej^ressions  in  the  rock  surface  below. 
Maximum  thickness  at  bottom  next  to  rock,  about  190  ft. 

"  The  embankment  extending  south  from  the  wiug-wall  end  of  the 
masonry  dam  will  have  a  core-wall  extending  throughout  its  length, 
founded  on  bed-rock,  thus  forming  with  the  overflow  and  main  dam  a 
continuous  masonry  connection  with  bed-rock  throughout  the  whole 
length.  From  elevation  64  down  to  bed-rock  this  wall  is  to  be  not 
less  than  18  ft.  in  thickness;  from  elevations  64  to  200  the  wall 
gradually  diminishes  to  6  ft.  in  width  at  the  top.  The  elevation  of 
the  top  of  the  embankment  is  220;  width  at  toj^,  30  ft.  Up-stream 
slope,  2  to  1,  j)aved;  down-stream  sloi)e,  2  to  1,  broken  with  three 
berms,  each  5  ft.  wide  at  different  elevations.  These  berms  will  be 
ditched  and  paved  to  carry  rain-water  from  the  slopes,  which  are  to  be 
soiled  and  sodded. 

"  The  Old  Aquediict  is  discontinued  between  the  slope  lines  of  the 
embankments,  and  is  being  replaced  by  a  new  section  built  on  a  curved 
line  into  the  side-hill,  nearer  the  extreme  south  end  of  the  dam.  At 
the  junction  of  this  new  line  of  Aqueduct  with  the  core-wall  masonry, 
a  second  gate-house  will  be  built  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the 
water  impounded  in  the  New  Reservoir  with  the  Old  Aqueduct. 
******  * 

"The  gate-house  foimdation  rests  on  bed-rock,  and  the  curved 
line  of  the  new  section  of  the  Aqueduct  was  designed  to  avoid  the 
deep  excavation  for  this  foundation,  which  would  have  been  neces- 
sary had  the  original  location  on  the  Old  Aqueduct  line  been  adhered 
to.  The  gate-house  is  drained  by  a  system  of  12-iD.  pipes,  which  are 
connected  with  the  bottom  of  each  chamber  and  unite  into  one  j^ipe 
laid  under  the  invert  of  that  jjart  of  the  new  section  of  the  Aqueduct 
lying  on  the  down-stream  side  of  the  core-wall.  Near  the  junction  of 
the  New  Aqueduct  Section  with  the  Old  Aqueduct,  this  drain  pipe, 
after  a  short  turn,  emerges  in  the  adjacent  hillside. 

"  The  center  of  the  overflow  and  masonry  dam,  the  core-wall,  the 
gate-house  foundations,  the  side  walls  of  the  Aqueduct,  the  backing 
of  the  gate-house  chambers  and  inlet  conduits  will  be  built  of  riibble 
masonry.  The  overflow  will  be  faced  above  the  surface  of  the  ground 
with  coursed  facing-stones  cut  to  specified  rises.  On  the  down-stream 
side  the  steps  are  to  be  laid  with  block-stone  masonry  generally 
heavier  in  rise  and  width  than  the  facing-stone,  and  of  depth  sufficient 
for  a  bond  under  the  next  step  above. 


*  This  length  has  since  been  increased  to  710  ft. 
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"  The  main  dam  and  the  outer  faces  of  its  gate-house  will  be  faced, 
wherever  exposed,  with  facing-stone  of  the  same  class  as  that  in  the 

overflow. 

******* 

"For  the  protection  of  the  deep  earth  excavation,  which  is  to 
take  place  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  for  the  foundation  of  the  dam, 
the  river  is  diverted  from  its  bed  for  a  distance  of  over  1  100  ft.  For 
that  purpose  an  e. intensive  rock  cut  has  been  made  into  the  north  side- 
hill  and  the  river  has  been  turned  into  this  new  channel "  (125  ft.  in 
width)  "  which  is  formed  on  the  river  side  by  a  substantial  river-wall 
founded  in  rock. 

"  This  wall,  parallel  with  the  old  river-bed  and  600  ft.  long,  is  con- 
nected at  both  ends  with  temporary  wing-dams  extending  across  the 
valley,  above  and  below  the  site  of  the  dam,  thus  making  a  complete 
inclosure,  inside  of  which  the  excavation  can  take  jjlace  without  inter- 
ference from  the  river.  The  wing-dams  are  built  of  earth  with  a  tim- 
ber core  formed  of  two  thicknesses  of  plank  tongued  and  grooved, 
each  3  ins.  in  thickness.  The  timber  core  extends  to  a  depth  of  20  to  25 
ft.  below  the  natural  ground.  The  toe  of  the  dams  on  the  river  side 
is  formed  by  heavy  crib-work,  intended  to  break  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent in  time  of  freshet.  The  toe  of  the  lower  wing-dam  is  further 
protected  by  sheet  piling  and  by  a  heavy  weight  of  rock  to  counteract 
the  erosive  action  of  the  large  flow  which  may  be  discharged  from  the 
new  channel  into  the  river  in  case  of  a  heavy  freshet. 

*  *  ****** 

"  The  total  length  of  the  protective  work  just  described,  including 
the  river-wall  and  the  wing-dams,  is  1  600  ft.  The  capacity  of  the  new 
channel  has  been  designed  to  safely  accommodate  a  flow  equal  to  the 
largest  freshet  recorded  in  Croton  River  since  the  construction  of  the 
old  works,  when  the  discharge  was  ajJi^roximately  15  000  cu.  ft.  per 
second." 

In  connection  with  this  description,  attention  is  called  to  Plate  I, 
which  is  an  outline  plan  of  the  structure  and  shows,  in  addition  to  the 
various  features  noted  above,  the  outline  of  the  excavation  necessary 
for  the  main  dam  foundation  masonry,  and  the  embankment  to  be 
built  against  the  coi-e-wall  with  which  it  forms  the  south  end  of  the 
structure. 

Figs.  1  and  2  show  various  sections  of  core-wall  and  embankment, 
of  the  main  masonry  dam  at  various  points  and  the  maximum  sec- 
tion of  the  overflow  wall  where  it  crosses  the  temporary  river  channel. 

The  dam  was  designed  and  its  construction  is  being  superintended 
by  Mr.  Fteley,  the  Chief  Engineer.  He  was  assisted,  for  the  mathe- 
matical computations  necessary  for  determining  the  main  section,  by 
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E.  Wegmann,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  avIio  has  siuce  developed  and  formu- 
lated the  methods  followed,  in  his  book  on  high  masonry  dams.* 

It  may  be  said  that  the  section  adopted  affords  a  factor  of  safety  of 
2  against  any  tendency  toward  the  overturning  of  the  structure. 

•  The  work  of  construction  has  been  conducted,  from  its  inception, 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  writer. 

Since  the  foregoing  description  was  written,  the  protective  work 
has  been  completed,  substantially  as  outlined.  The  earth  and  rock 
excavations  for  the  foiindations  have  been  finished;  the  foundation 
masonry  practically  all  laid,  excepting  a  short  stretch  of  the  overflow 
which  is  to  cross  the  river-channel  cut  and  join  the  long  stretch  of 
overfall  foundation  masonry  already  laid.  The  length  of  this  remain- 
ing stretch  is  about  250  ft.  In  the  progress  of  the  above  work  the 
section  of  the  main  dam  masonry  was  carried  about  110  ft.  further 
into  the  side-hill  at  the  south  end  than  was  planned  at  first,  thus 
shortening  the  core-wall  and  embankment  section  by  the  same  distance, 
and,  owing  to  the  rise  in  the  bed-rock  surface  under  the  south  sloj^e, 
decreasing  the  maximum  depth  or  height  of  the  core-wall  and  embank- 
ment considerably  from  that  of  the  original  design. 

Owing  to   the    character  of  the  limestone,  which   rendered  deep 

excavation  necessary  at  certain   points,    the   extreme  height    of    the 

masonry  dam  will  range  from  Elevation — 80,  the  lowest  point  reached 

in  the  foundation  excavation,  to  Elevation  210,  a  total  of  290  ft.     For 

the  same  reason  the  extreme  thickness  of  the   main  dam  masonry  at 

the  toe  is  about  200  ft. 

Borings. 

The  final  location  of  the  New  Croton  Dam  resulted  from  the  indi- 
cations furnished  by  an  extensive  series  of  diamond-drill  borings, 
during  which  the  Croton  Valley  was  explored  thoroixghly  along  the 
line  of  the  river  from  an  old  mill  at  the  head  of  tide  water,  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  below  Quaker  Bridge,  to  Old  Croton  Dam,  a 
distance  of  about  5  miles.  The  general  system  for  determining  upon 
the  position  of  the  borings  proposed,  was  as  follows:  Whenever  the 
aj^pearance  of  the  surface  seemed  to  be  favorable  a  number  of  drill 
holes  were  made  on  a  line  jjarallel  with  the  river,  and,  if  one  of  them 
gave  indication  of  the  proximity  of  bed-rock  to  the  surface,  a  trans- 
verse line  of  holes  was  drilled  across  the  valley  at  that  point. 

*"High  Masonry  Dams,"  by  E.  Wegmann,  Jr.,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  New  York,  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  1891. 
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la  this  way  a  large  number  of  transverse  lines  was  drilled,  and  it 
was  found  almost  invariably  that  wherever  the  bed-rock  cropped  to  the 
surface  on  one  side  of  the  valley  it  dipped  down  sharply  on  the  other 
side  to  a  depth  at  which,  in  most  cases,  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
establish  a  foundation.  As  a  rule,  gneiss  was  found,  but  at  various 
points  on  either  side  there  are  formations  of  limestone  with  clearly 
defined  points  of  seijaration  which,  in  some  cases,  were  under  the  bed 
of  the  stream. 

Several  of  the  more  favorable  locations  thus  indicated  were 
explored  more  particularly  by  a  number  of  transverse  lines  of  holes 
about  100  ft.  apart,  and  when  the  present  established  location  was 
finally  determined  upon,  additional  borings  were  made,  to  cover  the 
site  of  the  masonry  structure,  at  intervals  of  50  ft.  Plate  3  shows  the 
location  and  result  of  these  borings,  as  well  as  the  outline  of  the  pro- 
posed foundations.  It  -will  be  seen  that  there  were  in  places  indica- 
tions of  a  considerable  depth  of  soft  white  rock  (partly  disintegrated  . 
limestone),  before  the  hard  rock  was  reached,  extending  in  one  case 
to  an  extreme  of  nearly  40  ft.  The  holes  drilled  in  the  rock  were,  as 
a  rule,  2  ins.  in  diameter,  and  were  carried  to  a  depth  presumably 
sufficient  to  establish  the  character  of  the  rock  below.  The  hard  white 
rock  sought  for,  and,  as  a  rule  found  before  the  borings  ceased,  was 
mostly  bluish  limestone,  while  the  soft  white  rock  varied  in  its  texture 
from  white  limestone,  friable  under  some  pressure,  to  very  friable  or 
wholly  decomposed  rock.  The  line  of  separation  between  the  lime- 
stone and  the  gneiss  was  shown  to  be  directly  under  and  parallel  to 
the  river-bed.  The  borings  indicated  further,  the  presence  of  seams, 
more  or  less  open,  in  the  limestone,  and  the  frequent  reports  of  the 
sudden  loss  of  the  water  (/.  e.,  the  water  supplied  by  the  steam  pump 
to  wash  out  the  holes  as  the  borings  progressed)  showed  that  these 
seams  were  connected  in  places  with  rather  free  flowing  outlets.  As 
the  general  level  of  the  bed-rock  was  at  Elevation  — 25,  or  about 
75  ft.  below  the  river,  and  as  the  water  table  in  the  sand  and  gravel 
above  this  bed-rock  was  substantially  the  same  as  the  river  level, 
it  is  perhaps  a  question  of  some  interest  as  to  how  and  where 
this  disappearing  stream  went,  and,  in  case  of  its  reappearance, 
what  were  the  causes  which  may  have  led  to  it.  Copies  of  the 
drill  runner's  log,  which  follow,  show  the  records  of  Holes  Nos.  95 
and  99. 
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These  furuish  two  illust rations  out  of  a  number  of  cases  in  which 
the  water  disappeared  and  reai)poared  after  an  interval.  Hole  No. 
99  is  especially  noticeable,  as  the  final  disappearance  of  the  water 
did  not  occur  until  the  drill  had  reached  its  lowest  level,  Eleva- 
tion —76.80. 


Hole  No.  95.— Elevation  of  Jack  Plank 71 .9 

"  Ground 69.6 


Date. 

Material.* 

Depth,   be- 
low Jack 

Remarks. 

Plank. 

1892. 

April 

20. 

S.  &  B. 

7.23 

■' 

21. 

" 

27.50 

22. 

Broke  casing;  third  joint  up  28.35. 
Pulled  out:  got  back  to           28.35. 

22. 

22. 

Boulder. 

■■"28!35"' 

X  bit  10  ins.  below  shoe. 

22. 

C.  S.&B. 

30.00 

25. 

36.00 

Don"t  stand  up;  fills  in. 

26. 

" 

43.25 

I. 

27. 

" 

51.00 

'•               "             " 

28. 

" 

56.00 

"                             11                         n 

28. 

S.  G^  S. 

58.00 

Very  little  flow  as  soon  as  X  bit  is  below  shoe. 

2ft. 

59.00 

Very  little  flow  as  soon  as  X  bit  is  below  shoe. 

29. 

H.  S.  &  S. 

74.00 

Stands  up  and  fills  in;  can  pound  down;  stands 
up;  no  flow. 

" 

30. 

" 

79.00 

Stands  up  and  fills  in:  can  pound  down;  stands 
up:  no  flow. 

May 

2. 

'' 

91.00 

Stands  up  and  fills  in;  can  pound  down;  stands 
up;  no  flow. 

3. 

" 

94.00 

Fills  in  very  bad;  cannot  get  powder  down. 

4. 

" 

98.67 

Stands  up  good. 

5. 

" 

100.87 

—28.97  top  of  soft  white  rock. 

5. 

S.  W.  R.  &  Sand. 

1(U.85 

—32.95  1  think  this  is  fine  sand;  the  floor  was  clear. 

5. 

S.  W.  R. 

105.90 

No  core. 

6. 

" 

106.90 

Lost  flow. 

6. 

" 

110.00 

Flow  came  back;  no  core. 

6. 

" 

111.00 

The  rock  is  a  little  harder;  no  core. 

6. 

" 

114.85 

Not  hard  enough  to  core. 

6. 

" 

118.85 

"              "            "       yet;  no  core. 

6. 

" 

122.00 

Lost  flow. 

6 

132.95 

Not  hard  enough  to  core;  no  core. 

6. 

123. .30 

Commenced  to  core  —51.40. 

6. 

H.  AV.  R. 

124.55 

0.90. 

6. 

126.95 

0.90. 

6. 

130.25 

1.80  Elevation  of  water  in  casing  x  45.9. 

*  S.  &  B.      —Sand  and  boulders. 
C.  S.  &  B. — Coarse  sand  and  boulders. 
S.  G.  S.      —Sand,  gravel,  stones. 
H.  S.  &  S. — Hard  sand  and  stones. 
S.  W.  R.    —Soft  white  rock. 
H.  W.  R.  -Hard  white  rock. 


•'  This  hole  is  the  same  as  Hole  No.  88;  stands  up  very  good,  but  could  not  go  far 
below  the  shoe,  the  How  would  go  away.  The  rock  from  elevation  —28.97  —51.40  was 
very  soft,  but  stood  up  very  good,  and  did  not  cave  in,  if  it  had  I  could  not  have  drilled 
so  far  down.    W.  J.  S.     (Signed)  Tieruey,  Foreman." 
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Hole  No.  99.— Elevation  of  Jack  Plank 72.2 

"  Ground 70.0 


Date. 

Material.* 

Depth,    be- 
low Jack 

Remarks. 

Plank. 

"     1892. 

May 

19. 

S.  &S. 

15.00 

Moved,  set  up,  down  to  15.00. 

20. 

F.  S.  &  S. 

36.50 

Loose  fine  sand  and  no  flow. 

20. 

c.  s.  &  s. 

42.86 

Stands  up  good,  flow  came  back. 

20. 

" 

51.00 

"                  "                  ■' 

23. 

" 

.53.00 

11                  11                  11 

23. 

S.  G.&S. 

64.50 

Telescoped  with  4-in.  casing  to  38.50 

24. 

73.00 

2.'-in.      " 

25. 

" 

79.00 

Fills  in  bad. 

26. 

" 

88.00 

11 

27. 

" 

91.50 

" 

28. 

" 

95.00 

Stands  up  good,  very  stony. 

30. 

" 

97.50 

.1                  '  11 

June 

2.' 
2. 
2. 
2. 

S.  W.  R. 

99.58 
100.80 
103.0 
104.9 
108.4 
114.1 
121.8 
125.9 
138.2 

Top  of  S.  W.  R.  -27.38. 

Put  in  diamond  bit. 
No  core. 

2. 

" 

130.5 

Commenced  to  core  —58.30. 

2. 

H.  W.  R. 

131.6 

0.60  core. 

3. 

S.  W.  R. 

133.6 

No  core. 

3. 

" 

137.50 

No  core.     (—65.3). 

3. 

H.   W.  R. 

140.40 

1.70  core,  commenced  to  core  —68.2. 

3. 

" 

142.00 

0.60    " 

3. 

" 

143.50 

0.40    " 

6. 

" 

145.50 

0.25     '• 

6. 

" 

147.50 

0.60    "    Lost  part  flow  147.8. 

6. 

148.90 

0.75    " 

6. 

150.15 

0.60    "    Lost  all  flow  149.0. 

"M. 

TiERNEY." 

*S.  &  S.    —Sand  and  stones. 
F.  S.  &  S.— Fine  sand  and  stones. 
C.  S.  &  S.— Coarse  sand  and  stones. 
S.  G.  &  S.— Coarse  gravel  and  stonesi 
S.  W.  R.  —Soft  white  rock. 
H.  W.  R.  —Hard  white  rock. 


"  June  2d.  Put  in  diamond  bit  at  103.0.  Commenced  to  core  at  130.50;  rock  was  not 
soft  like  mush;  could  not  turn  rods  down  with  the  tongs,  but  was  not  hard  enough  to 
core;  did  not  find  any  seams  or  soft  spots;  stood  up  good;  did  not  fill  in.  June  3d,  no 
seams,  uo  soft  spots,  but  not  hard  enough  to  core.  X  Rock  in  Hole  99  was  hard  enough 
to  stand  up  but  did  not  core.  Did  not  find  any  soft  mushy  seams.  Commenced  to  core 
—58.3,  cored  to  —59.40,  hard  did  not  core  until  I  got  to  —68.30.  Then  I  picked  up  some  core 
all  the  way  down,  as  report  will  show,  lost  part  flow  —75.60.  Lost  all  flow  —76.80.  W.  J. 
Sager." 

Fig.  4,  5  and  6  are  three  sections  of  the  foundation  rock  on  which  the 
main  dam  is  built.  The  limits  of  hard  and  soft  rock  surface,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  soundings,  as  well  as  the  actual  surface  exposed  upon 
excavation  and  the  actual  surface  built  upon,  are  shown.  These  sec- 
tions are  interesting  as  a  comparison  between  the  possible  results,  as 
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sliowu  by  the  diamoud-dvill  work,  and  tlie  actual  results  obtained.  In 
a  general  way,  it  may  be  said  that  the  rock  was  found  to  be  mc  re 
broken  up  and  traversed  by  seams,  fissures  and  soft  streaks,  in  all  the 
various  conditions  exhibited  by  limestone  ledges,  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  general  surface  indications  in  the  neighborhood 
and  fx-om  the  borings  themselves.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  same  was 
true  of  the  gneiss,  the  surface  of  which  was  found  to  be  full  of  slips 
and  seams  running  in  every  direction  between  hard  masses,  while 
extensive  pockets  and  seams  of  disintegrated  rock  of  considerable 


Fig.  4. 


width  had  to  be  removed  or  excavated  until,  in  the  case  of  the  seams, 
which  were  mostly  nearly  vertical,  they  narrowed  uji  and  nearly  or 
quite  pinched  out. 

The  following  statement,  quoted  from  the  "Report  of  the  Chief 
Engineer  "  Mr.  Fteley,  to  the  Aqueduct  Commissioners,  1887  to  1895, 
is  given  here  in  explanation  of  the  fact  that  it  was  finally  decided  to 
build  the  dam  at  this  point,  although  at  the  time  the  decision  was 
made  all  facts  in  connection  with  this  location  had  not  been  devel- 
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oped,  and  its  superiority  to  other  sites  was  still  an  open  question, 
while  the  additional  borings,  made,  as  previously  noted,  after  the  site 
had  been  decided  upon,  showed  no  more  encouraging  results  at  least 
than  those  made  earlier. 

."No  very  favorable  location  was  found,  and  the  writer  reported  to 
the  Aqueduct  Commission  on  October  8th,  1890,  that  it  would  be 
advisable  to  abandon  for  the  present  the  Quaker  Bridge  site,  and  to 
build  a  dam  of  less  magnitude  a  short  distance  below  the  i^resent 
Croton  Dam  (see  Location  2,  Line  C,  on  Sheets  27  and  29).  Although 
the  reservoir  to  be  thus  formed  would  have  contained  an  available 


SECTION  75  L 


Fig.  5. 
storage  of  about  one-half  that  of  the  Quaker  Bridge  Reservoir,  the 
princij^al  reasons  given  in  favor  of  that  opinion  were: 

"  i^/rsit. — That  the  storage  to  be  thus  obtained  would  be  sufficient 
for  many  years  to  come. 

"Second. — That  the  height  and  cost  of  that  dam  would  be  much 
less,  and  that  it  could  be  built  in  less  time. 

■"  Third. — That  the  experience  which  would  soon  be  acquired  of 
the  effect  of  the  large  storage  reservoirs  under  construction  on  the 
quality  of  the  water,  would  better  enable  the  authorities  in  charge  to 
ascertain  whether  it  would  be  of  good  policy  in  the  future  to  build 
the  higher  dam  or  to  resort  to  some  other  mode  of  increasing  the 
supply. 
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"  Fourth. — That  the  interest  of  the  money  thus  saved  for  the  present 
wouhl,  after  tweuty-fivo  years,  represent  a  large  part  of  the  money  neces- 
sary to  then  buikl  the  higher  dam,  with  the  result  that  the  city  would 
then  have  two  dams  instead  of  one  for  nearly  the  same  expenditure. 

"The  report  also  mentioned  that  another  site  (the  Cornell's  site), 
not  then  fully  explored,  ])resented  good  features  and  should  l)e  further 
considered. 

"  The  Aqueduct  Commissioners  voted  to  adopt  the  last-mentioned 
site,  which  is  one  mile  and  a  quarter  above  Quaker  Bridge. 

"Borings  made  subsequently  to  this  decision  disclosed  that  the 
rock  strata,  at  places,  were  found  to  be  at  a  greater  depth  than  was 
anticipated;  hence,  the  excavation  will  be  deeper  than  was  originally 
intended,  and  the  bulk  of  masonry  will  be  correspondingly  larger." 


SECTION  150  L 
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Fig.  6. 


Pbotective  Wokk. 
Plate  I  shows  the  general  plan  of  the  protective  work  designed  and 
built  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  deep  excavation  necessary  for 
the  main  dam  foundations  to  be  carried  on  with  the  smallest  chance 
of  interruption  from  floods. 

The  section  of  the  river  wall  which  separates  the  new  river  channel 
from  the  main  excavation  is  shown  by  Fig.  7.     This  wall  is  600  ft. 
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long,  aucl  is  built  on  tlie  underlying  gneiss,  care  being  taken,  through- 
out its  length,  to  make  its  bond  with  the  foundation  rock  as  complete 
as  i^ossible,  ijarticularly  throiighout  that  portion  which  comes  within 
and  forms  a  i^art  of  the  main  dam.  Throughout  this  section,  exca- 
vation was  made  in  the  foundation  rock  to  a  considerable  depth  to  get 
below  open  seams  and  fissures,  and  during  its  construction  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  foundation  of  the  main  dam  overlying  the  channel 
cut  was  laid  up  to  the  grade  of  the  channel,  advantage  being  taken  of 
the  necessary  foundation  work  of  the  adjacent  river  wall  to  do  it. 

Fig.  7  shows  also  sections  of  the  upper  and  lower  earth  wing- 
dams  as  built,  and  their  position,  relative  to  the  main  excavation  cut, 
is  shown  in  Plate  I.  The  main  lines  of  3-in.  sheeting,  which  were 
relied  upon  as  the  water  stops,  were  carried  down  from  20  to  25  ft. 
below  the  original  surface.  As  most  of  the  material  in  which  this 
sheeting  was  placed  was  coarse,  loose  gravel  and  sand,  resort  was  had 
to  trenching,  with  sides  temporarily  sheeted,  and  the  jiermanent 
sheeting,  after  being  j^laced  in  position,  was  driven  by  heavy  hand 
mallets  down  an  additional  foot  or  two.  At  the  east  end  of  the  upper 
wing-dam,  however,  for  a  considerable  distance,  the  bottom  was 
found  to  be  of  quicksand,  and  the  sheeting  was  jjut  down,  through  a 
considerable  part  of  the  depth  reached,  by  means  of  a  water-jet  and 
heavy  hand  mallet. 

The  crib-work  is  designed  to  protect  the  embankment  toes  from 
the  great  erosion  to  be  expected  in  case  of  a  heavy  freshet,  while  the 
extra  sheeting  and  loading  of  stone  on  the  lower  wing-dam  crib  is  a 
still  further  jjrotection  against  the  wash  of  the  discharging  channel, 
which,  in  extreme  cases,  might  be  strong  enough  to  displace  the 
loading  and  possibly  cause  a  slight  movement  of  the  cribs  which,  in 
such  cases,  are  so  planned  as  to  yield  measurably  oiitward  without 
materially  endangering  the  toe  of  the  embankment. 

While  the  river  channel  and  these  dams  are  designed  to  carry  in 
emergency  22  ft.  of  water,  or  more,  it  may  be  said  that  at  the  present 
writing  the  deejiest  flow  experienced  through  the  channel  has  been 
about  11  ft.  This  was  due  to  a  warm  rain  of  3.6  ins.,  most  of  which  fell 
in  about  12  hours,  on  3  ins.  of  snow  lying  on  deeply  frozen  ground,  in 
the  month  of  February.  From  this  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  resulting  in  a  flow  which  would  tax  the  channel 
to  its  full  capacity  is  quite  possible. 
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Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  protective  work,  attention  is 
called  to  the  somewhat  extensive  and  perhaps  seemingly  permanent 
character  of  its  design  and  construction.  This  work  involved,  in  the 
construction  of  the  river  channel,  an  earth  excavation  of  about  100  000 
cu.  yds.,  and  rock  excavation  of  about  106  000  cu.  yds.  The  river 
wall  and  wing-dams  include  in  their  construction : 

Earth  Excavation 8  500  cu.  yds. 

Vertical  Trench  Excavation 6  700    "     " 

Refilling  and  Embankment 58  000    "     " 

Rock  Excavation 4  000    "     " 

Timber 390  000  ft.  B.  M. 

Crib  Work 7  000  cu.  yds. 

Rubble  Masonry , 10  000    "     " 

Paving  and  Rip  Rap 2  000    "     " 

While  the  cost  of  the  above  work  is  a  large  amount  (ujjwards  of 
$350  000),  its  proportion  to  the  total  cost  of  the  dam,  which  may 
amount  to  $5  000  000,  is  not  excessive,  and  it  must  be  remarked  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  it  will  form  a  part  of  the  permanent  structure. 
It  seems  to  have  been  justified  on  account  of  the  very  efficient  protec- 
tion it  has  afforded  to  the  extensive  excavation  work,  both  of  earth 
and  rock,  and  the  foundation  masonry  work,  which  have  been  carried 
along  steadily  for  three  years  and  which,  in  the  case  of  the  masonry 
and  refilling,  must  continue  for  another  year  at  least  before  the  dams 
will  cease  to  be  necessary.  The  extreme  depth  of  the  pit,  in  which 
the  work  has  been  done,  below  the  river  bed,  is  130  ft. 

Eakth  Excavation,  Main  Dam  Foundation. 

This  work  involved  preparation  for  a  foundation  on  rock  extending 
from  about  Station  3  +  30  to  about  Station  10  -(-  00,  where  the  new 
river  channel,  formed  in  connection  with  the  protective  work,  is 
merged  into  the  foundation,  and  which  varies  in  width  from  about  200 
ft.,  at  the  lowest  point,  to  abotit  130  ft.  at  Station  10  -)-  00  and  140  ft. 
at  Station  3  +  30,  on  the  line  of  the  back  of  the  proposed  wing-wall 
(see  Fig.  3).  The  necessary  earth  excavation  covering  this  area  was 
about  885  000  cu.  yds.,  consisting  largely  of  loose  sand,  gravel  and 
boTxlders  with,  however,  at  the  south  end  of  the  pit,  a  large  area  of 
hardpan  excavation,  this  hardpan  forming,  to  a  considerable  extent. 
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the  slopes  at  this  end  of  tlae  excavation,  and  extending  in  depth  at  the 
extreme  south  end,  /.  e.,  the  point  of  junction  of  the  main  dam  masonry 
section  witli  the  core-Avall,  from  i\xo  surface  of  the  bed  rock  to  about 
Elevation  130,  above  Avhicli  it  was  surmounted  by  loose,  fine  sand 
reaching  to  the  surface.  Figs.  4,  5  and  G  are  sections  indicating  at 
various  points  the  relative  positions  of  the  different  kinds  of  earthy 
material  which  had  to  be  moved,  and  the  south  end  slope  lines  to 
which  the  excavation  was  made.  In  the  case  of  the  gravel  and  sand, 
the  slopes  were  H  horizontal  to  1  vertical,  and  in  the  hardpan  at  the 
extreme  south  end  h  horizontal  to  1  vertical,  with  a  berm  about  half- 
way up  the  slope;  while  on  the  quarters,  where  the  depth  was  consid- 
erably gi'cater,  the  slopes  and  berms  were  varied  somewhat,  as  the  end 
slopes  were  merged  into  the  side  slopes.  In  laying  out  the  slopes, 
consideration  also  had  to  be  given  to  the  fact  that  on  the  quarters,  at 
a  com})aratively  low  elevation,  the  hardpan  was  underlaid  with  layers 
of  boulders  and  gravel  which  extended  to  the  bed  rock  as  it  dipped  in 
its  surface  between  Station  3  +  30  and  Station  5  -f-  00,  where  it 
reached  the  general  level  of  the  rock  in  the  valley  bottom.  These  earth 
slopes  were  all  planned  to  allow  for  a  toe  berm  of  20  ft.  in  width,  at 
the  rock  surface,  and  this  space  proved  to  be  necessary  and  useful  in 
further  operations  in  the  rock  bottom  below. 

The  slopes  stood  very  satisfactorily,  on  the  whole,  no  particular 
trouble  resulting  from  washing  or  sloughing,  in  case  of  the  gravel 
slopes,  so  long  as  surface  drainage  outside  the  pit  was  properly 
controlled.  In  the  case  of  the  hardpan,  steep  slopes  which  in  combi- 
nation with  the  sand  above  and  at  certain  points  with  sand,  gravel 
and  boulders  below,  were,  at  the  maximum,  150  ft.  in  height,  the 
only  trouble  experienced  was  during  the  open  winter  of  1897-98,  when 
successive  freezings  and  thawings  caused  the  slope  surface  to  slough 
oflF  in  successive  thin  layers  representing  in  thickness  the  depth  in 
each  case  to  which  the  frost  had  penetrated  since  the  preceding  thaw- 

The  maximum  width  of  the  pit,  from  the  top  of  the  up-stream 
slope  to  the  top  of  the  down-stream  slope,  was  about  600  ft.,  and  the 
largest  area  of  cross-section  excavation,  above  bed  rock  and  i)arallel 
to  the  trend  of  the  valley,  /.  «.,  at  right  angles  to  the  dam  Une,  was 
about  49  (JOO  scj.  ft. 

Figs.  3,  4,  5  and  6  show  in  plan  and  section  the  crest  and  toe  lines  of 
the  sloi^es  and  the  location  and  elevation  of  the  berms  in  the  steeiJ 
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slope  at  the  soutli  end  of  the  pit.  The  line  of  the  masonry  foundation 
is  also  indicated  and  its  connection  Tvith  the  core- wall.  A  section  at 
137.5  L.,  in  Fig.  8,  shows  the  ordered  and  actually  excavated  slope 
in  the  hardpan  at  its  highest  point. 

A  very  large  amount  of  this  excavation,  lying  on  the  south  slope 
of  the  valley  and  above  the  level  of  the  river,  was  removed  by  steam- 
shovels,  three  of  which  were  in  use  at  one  time.  The  first  work  done 
in  sinking  below  the  river  bed  was  by  means  of  a  large  "  orange  peel  " 
dredge,  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose  and  used  for  the  excava- 
tion of  the  loose  gravel  and  sand  until  the  near  approach  in  depth  to 
bed-rock,  and  the  necessity  of  beginning  rock  excavation,  demanded 
a  change  in  methods,  as  the  dredge  work  was  dependent  upon  a  certain 
dei3th  of  water  in  which  to  work  the  bucket  efficiently,  while  the  rock 
excavation  rendered  close  dx'ainage  necessary.  For  the  further  prose- 
cution of  this  work  resort  was  had  for  some  time  exclusively  to  three 
cable-ways  stretched  across  the  valley  longitudinally  along  the  line  of 
the  dam  at  such  transverse  intervals  as  to  cover  the  plan  of  founda- 
tion. These  cables  were  installed  for  the  jjurpose  of  aiding  the  earth 
and  rock  excavation  and,  ultimately,  for  taking  in  stone  and  other 
material  for  the  dam  masonry.  They  were  used  for  some  time  in 
connection  with  the  dredge  above  mentioned,  and  were  in  turn  supple- 
mented, when  the  rock  excavation  work  assumed  large  proportions 
and  there  was  considerable  earth  work  remaining,  by  railway  inclines 
placed  successively  at  different  points  on  the  side  slopes  and  worked 
by  means  of  stationary  hoisting  engines  and  cables. 

With  the  use  of  railway  inclines,  steam-shovels  were  again 
oj^erated,  and  a  large  amount  of  coarse  indurated  gravel,  lying  just 
above  the  bed  rock  at  the  north  end  of  the  main  cut,  was  thus  exca- 
vated, and,  as  the  excavation  progressed  toward  the  south  end  of  the 
cut  and  the  hardjjan  was  reached,  it  was  removed  almost  wholly  with 
the  aid  of  heavy  steam-shovels,  although  the  slope  trimming  at  the 
south  end  and  on  the  quarters,  and  some  bottom  cleaning  up  on  the 
rock  surface,  had  to  be  done  by  hand  with  the  aid  of  skips  and  derricks. 

Fig.  1,  Plate  II,  shows  a  part  of  the  river  wall  and  lower  wing-dam, 
and  the  progress  of  the  main  dam  excavation  to  September,  1895. 
The  large  pit  shown  was  excavated  mainly  by  means  of  the  dredge, 
shown  on  the  extreme  right,  with  considerable  assistance  from  the 
cableways,  for  which  the  material  was  excavated  by  hand  into  large 
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scale  pans,  and  hoisted  and  transferred  to  the  foot  of  the  heavy  slope 
shown  in  the  rear,  where  it  was  dumped  into  cars.  The  levels  above 
the  pit,  shown  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  II,  were  excavated  with  steam -shovels, 
and  later,  as  further  progress  was  made  into  the  hard  material  of  the 
great  slope  at  the  south  end  of  the  cut,  steam-shovels  were  again  placed 
at  a  lower  level  in  the  pit  and  the  inclines  were  used  as  mentioned 
previously.  Fig.  2,  Plate  II  shows  more  particularly  the  steep  slopes 
in  the  hardpan  as  finally  shaped,  and  Fig.  9  shows  in  a  more  general 
way  the  side  slopes,  but  at  some  time  after  the  excavation  was  com- 
pleted, when  a  small  amount  of  back-tilling  had  been  done.  Also,  at 
this  time,  cuts  had  been  made  in  the  side  slopes,  forming  berms  on 
which  side  tracks  were  laid,  to  furnish  supplies  for  the  foundation 
masonry.  Fig.  2,  Plate  II,  shows  particularly  the  hardpan  slopes 
fl  horizontal  to  1  vertical)  and  berms  at  the  south  end  and  on  the 
quarters,  as  well  as  the  underlying  rock  bottom  excavated  for  the 
foundation  masonry. 

CoKE-WAiiii  Excavation. 

The  core-wall  extends  from  the  south  end  of  the  main  dam  for  a 
distance  of  about  430  ft.  into  the  side  hill.  Its  general  section  and  the 
cross-section  of  the  trench  excavated  for  it  are  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The 
maximum  width  and  height  of  this  wall,  which  occurs  at  its  junction 
with  the  main  dam  masonry,  are,  respectively,  18  ft.  and  175  ft.  The 
material  excavated  for  the  wall  was  hardpan  above  the  limestone  foun- 
dation up  to  within  a  depth  from  the  original  surface  varying  from  24 
ft.  to  8  ft.  Above  this  hardpan  were  gravel  and  sand.  The  general 
extent,  as  well  as  dejjth  of  excavation  for  this  wall,  together  with  the 
line  limiting  the  top  of  the  trench  excavation,  are  shown  on  the 
profile.  Fig.  8. 

The  trench  walls  were  vertical,  the  sustaining  jjower  of  the  hard- 
pan  allowing  the  sheeting  and  bracing  to  be  done  after  the  completion 
of  the  successful  levels  excavated,  which  levels  varied  from  6  to  12  ft. 
in  height  or  depth,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  section  of  trench 
then  under  excavation.  As  stated,  the  hardpan,  throughout  the 
length  of  this  trench,  extended  to  the  rock  foundation,  which  showed 
considerable  variation  in  hardness  and  texture,  and  called  for  excava- 
tion of  considerable  depths  below  the  rock  surface  in  certain  places 
before  compact  layers  of  sufficient  hardness  were  found.     Fig.  1,  Plate 
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Ill,  shows  the  rock  bottom  ready  for  the  masonry  of  the  core-wall,  as 
well  as  the  sheeting  and  sides  of  the  trench  for  a  certain  distance  up, 
at  Station  1  -(-  80,  150  ft.  from  its  junction  with  the  main  dam.  At 
this  point  the  rock  was  sufficiently  compact  and  of  necessary  bearing 
strength,  although  not  very  hard,  and  the  steps  shown  in  the  inclined 
surface  of  this  foundation  were  made  with  picks  and  shovels.  The 
depth  to  which  the  rock  was  excavated  varied  from  4  to  7  ft. 

The  width  of  the  trench  is  measurably  greater  than  the  thickness 
of  the  core- wall,  and  the  difference  was  liberally  planned  in  order  that 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  working  room  at  the  bottom  of 
the  trench  to  remove  the  bracing  and  sheeting  after  the  masonry  foun- 
dations of  the  wall  were  started.  It  also  gave  proj^er  opportunity  to 
l^lace  the  refilling;  which  was  of  the  same  material  as  had  been  exca- 
vated, and  was  placed  very  carefully  in  layers  varying  from  2  to  4  ins. 
in  thickness,  and  thoroughly  rammed  by  hand.  Advantage  was  also 
taken  of  this  extra  width  to  widen  the  footing  or  lower  courses  of  the 
core-wall,  thus  increasing  the  bearing  surface  in  certain  places  where' 
the  rock  foundation  might  possibly  call  for  it,  and  the  section  shown 
in  Fig.  1  is  taken  at  one  of  these  points. 

As  to  the  thickness  of  this  wall,  which  it  will  be  noted  is  somewhat 
massive,  varying  from  6  ft.  in  thickness  at  the  tojj  to  18  ft.  at  the 
lowest  point,  it  may  be  said  that  the  wall  was  purposely  designed  not 
only  as  a  water-tight  screen  reaching  from  bottom  to  surface  between 
the  upper  and  lower  sections  of  the  enclosing  embankment,  but  also 
to  afford  a  substantial  resistance  to  any  overtiirning  or  crack-produc- 
ing force  which  might  be  caused  in  the  course  of  time  by  the  satura- 
tion of  the  up-stream  bank  and  its  consequent  increase  of  unit  weight. 

The  maximum  depth  of  sheeted  vertical  trench  excavation,  includ- 
ing the  depth  of  excavation  in  the  foundation  rock,  was  75  ft.  This 
point  was  at  Station  2  -|-  50.  At  this  point  the  top  of  the  vertical 
trench  was  27  ft.  below  the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  The  earth 
material  above  the  core-wall  trench  level  was  excavated  by  steam- 
shovel;  below,  in  the  trench  proper,  it  was  excavated  by  pick  and 
shovel,  and  removed  by  derricks.  Black  powder  was  generally  used  in 
sinking  the  trench,  at  the  lower  levels  j^articularly,  to  loosen  the  hard- 
pan,  and  it  was  used  very  extensively  for  the  same  purpose  in  the 
main  cut,  both  for  facilitating  the  work  of  the  steam-shovels  and  for 
all  handwork  done  in  the  removal  of  hardpan. 
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Fig.  1.— FEBRrARY  7th,  1896.    View  from  Upper  End  of  Foot-Bridge,  Looking  S.  E. 
Flood  in  Foreground. 
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Fig.  2.- October  1st.  1897.    Slope  and  Berm  at  South  End  of  Cut. 
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OvKRFLOw  Excavation. 

At  the  i)resent  "writing,  the  completed  overflow  foundations, 
embracing  a  length  of  750  ft.,  extend  along  the  side  hill  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  and  finally  alnit  in  the  rock  of  the  hill  at  the  upper 
end. 

This  rock  foundation  is  entirely  country  rock,  or  gneiss,  and  the 
amotint  of  superimposed  earth  was  not  large,  and  was  mostly  sandy 
loam  on  the  surface,  with  underlying  gravel. 

Fig.  8  shows  a  j^rofile  of  the  earth  and  rock  excavation  as  well, 
and  on  Fig.  1  are  shown  representative  cross-sections,  indicating 
more  clearly  the  extent  to  which  rock  excavation  was  found  necessary 
to  insure  a  fairly  tight  bottom.  The  rock  was  full  of  seams  and  faults, 
and  considerable  dejjths  had  to  be  reached  at  certain  points  in  order 
that  open  seams  running  across  the  line  of  the  structure  might  be  fol- 
lowed until  they  pinched  out.  The  extensive  rock  excavation  in  the 
front  of  this  foundation  work,  shown  in  the  cross-sections,  was  neces- 
sary to  provide  the  waterway  leading  from  the  sj)illway  bottom  to  the 
old  river-bed  below  the  main  dam. 

Rock  Excavation  and  Foundation  for  the  Main  Dam. 

As  stated  in  the  general  description  of  the  dam,  the  rock  on  the 
north  side  of  the  valley,  on  the  steep  side  hill,  cropped  out  at  jjoints 
very  near  the  surface.  It  was  formed  of  gneiss,  considerably  fissured, 
but  generally  sound  after  reaching  a  certain  depth  in  the  ledge.  This 
gneiss  extended  to  the  line  of  the  old  bed  of  the  river,  where  its  depth 
below  the  surface  was  much  greater,  being  about  75  ft.  The  section 
under  consideration  was  found  to  be  well  broken  up  near  the  surface 
by  open  seams  of  considerable  width,  varying  from  2  to  3  ins.  in  cases. 
Such  seams  were  filled  with  earth,  and  extended  in  all  directions. 
There  were  also  some  strata  of  rock,  more  or  less  disintegrated. 
These  varied  from  1  to  3  ft.  in  width  or  thickness,  and  were  remov- 
able with  i)ick  and  shovel  for  some  depth  from  the  surface.  The  dip 
and  strike  of  this  rock  were  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  limestone 
beyond;  the  dip  being  nearly  vertical  and  the  strike  following  the  line 
of  the  valley  at  right  angles  to  the  dam. 

Under  and  beyond  the  river-bed,  the  character  of  the  rock  changes 
entirely,  being  composed  wholly  of  limestone.     The  two  rocks  were 
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separated  by  a  well-defined,  nearly  vertical  layer  of  shale,  black  in 
color,  especially  on  the  upstream  side,  friable  on  the  surface,  but 
becoming  harder  a  few  feet  below,  particularly  on  the  down-stream 
half  of  the  foundation.  The  welding  of  the  two  main  rocks,  the 
gneiss  and  the  limestone,  with  the  shale,  appeared  to  be  quite  com- 
plete at  the  depth  of  excavation  finally  reached.  The  surface  of  the 
limestone,  from  the  jjoint  of  junction  toward  the  south,  was  nearly 
level  for  a  distance  of  about  400  ft.,  until  it  reached  well  into  the  other 
side  of  the  valley,  where  it  rose  gradually  with  the  south  slope.  The 
limestone  varied  greatly  in  character  throughout  the  extent  uncovered. 
In  places  it  was  of  sufficient  compactness  and  water-tightness  to  answer 
for  the  foundations  of  the  structure.  In  other  places  the  general  char- 
acter was  diversified  by  belts  of  varying  width  which  were  either  full  of 
eroded  seams,  through  which  water  was  found  to  flow  freely  when  exca- 
vation was  in  progress,  or  masses  of  stone  broken  up  by  seams  running 
in  all  directions,  which  were  tilled  with  mud.  In  addition,  there  were . 
other  well-defined  belts,  and  all  followed  the  general  dip  and  strike  of 
the  rock,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  dip,  was  nearly  vertical,  and  of  the 
strike,  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  dam  following  the  valley. 
These  last  belts  were  of  partly  disintegrated,  finely  granulated  lime- 
stone; were  very  well-defined  and  at  the  surface  were  easily  removable 
with  the  pick;  and  grew  harder  and  more  compact  with  increased 
depth  of  excavation.  These  fissured,  eroded  and  granular  belts  seem 
to  form  three  distinct  classes  into  which  the  bad  features  of  this  lime- 
stone bottom  may  be  separated. 

The  different  fissures  developed  many  erosions  in  certain  cases  and 
were  found  at  various  points  through  the  limestone  stretch  of  the 
foundation,  being  larger  and  closer  together  as  the  junction  with  the 
gneiss  was  approached.  These  fissures,  while  well  defined,  were  of 
varying  widths,  developing  a  line  of  erosions  generally  through  very 
hard  limestone. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  eroded  seam,  one  case  developed  into  a 
cave  the  location  and  existence  of  which  were  noted  by  tracing  a 
narrow,  horizontal  seam  in  the  rock  near  the  surface,  at  about  Station 
7  -f-  70,  50  L. ,  along  the  strike  of  the  rock.  This  seam  was  in  fairly  solid 
rock,  and  clear  water  flowed  from  it.  As  the  excavation  along  the  line 
of  this  flow  toward  the  up-stream  side  of  the  dam  i^rogressed,  there 
was  found  a  sharp  downward  dip,  and  the  flowing  stream  soon  required 
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Fig.  1. — May  27th,  1897.    Stepping  at  Bottom  of  Core-Wall. 
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for  its  mauagemeut  a  subsiJary  pump.  The  seam  enlarged  into  an 
erosion  filled  \\'ith  sand,  -vvliich,  as  it  was  followed,  developed  into  a 
cave  about  7  ft.  x  9  ft.  in  section.  This  led  under  a  heavy  mass  of 
solid  rock  to  and  beyond  the  iip-stream  line  of  the  dam  founda- 
tion. Connected  with  it  were  foTiud,  on  the  sides  and  in  the  roof,  other 
erosions  which  were  traceable  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  rock  within 
the  limits  of  the  dam  foundation,* and  which,  on  the  up-stream  side, 
outside  face  hmits,  in  one  case  penetrated  to  the  rock  surface,  where 
it  showed  as  a  narrow  and  somewhat  prolonged  fissure.* 

"While  all  the  eroded  fissures  showed  flows  of  water  of  varying 
degrees,  several  such  were  found  which  developed  into  strong  springs, 
of  which  special  care  had  to  be  taken.  One,  in  particular,  was 
found  as  the  excavation  in  the  rock  deepened,  limited  and  defined 
to  an  erosion  in  solid  rock  6  or  7  ft.  in  diameter  at  about  Station  6, 
near  the  up-stream  side.  The  flow  here  was  continuous  and  heavy, 
more  than  filling  the  10-in.  pipe  which  was  at  first- placed  to  receive  it, 
and  afterward,  as  the  spring  hole  was  welled  up  in  the  foimdation 
masonry,  rising  with  this  masonry  and  in  the  pipes  which  were  at  the 
same  time  placed  in  connection  with  the  well,  to  a  height  of  90  ft. 
above  its  source  before  it  was  found  advisable  and  expedient  to  attempt 
to  fill  it  up  and  block  it  off".  A  particular  and  detailed  account  of  all  the 
operations  connected  with  this  spring  will  be  found  in  the  particular 
description  of  the  treatment  of  the  rock  bottom. 

As  to  the  granular  belts  referred  to,  the  excavation  in  them  was 
carried  down  until  the  surface  exposed  was  very  compact.  These  sur- 
faces were  afterward  tested  for  bearing  power  by  means  of  an  arrange- 
ment especially  designed  for  that  purpose  and  shown  in  Plate  20. 
Further  allusions  to  these  belts  will  also  be  found  later. 

In  limiting  the  extent  of  the  excavation  vertically,  the  end  aimed 
at  was  to  reach  rock  sufficiently  free  from  seams,  and  solid  enough  to 
afford  all  the  bearing  strength  necessary  to  sustain  the  superimposed 
masonry  and  resulting  pressure.  The  result  involved  a  very  large 
amount  of  deep  rock  excavation;  the  depth  in  one  place  being  50  ft. 
before  satisfactory  compact  rock  was  found.  It  is  not  assumed  that 
there  may  not  be  some  tendency  to  upward  pressure  through  some  of 
the  fissures  which  remained  after  the  excavation  was  completed,  but, 
as  will  be  described  later,  every  effort  was  made  and  every  precaution 
*  A  detailed  description  of  this  cave  will  be  found  further  on. 
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taken  to  fill  them,  and  it  may  be  conceded  that  should  upward  pressure 
occur  in  some  cases  it  must  be  reduced  to  the  very  small  area  pres- 
ented by  the  mouth  of  the  fissure  in  qiiestion  to  the  bottom  layer  of  the 
dam  masonry,  this  area  forming  a  very  small  j^roi^ortion  of  the  greater 
area  against  which  uj^ward  pressure  might  be  expected. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  jjercolation  under  the  dam,  that  question 
would  be  more  important  if  the  rock  bottom  were  exposed  to  the  direct 
contact  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir,  biit  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  from  the  lowest  point  of  the  foundation  of  the  main  dam  to  the 
top  of  the  back-filling  above,  there  will  be  a  comj^act  filling  of  about 
150  ft.,  in  this  particular  case,  which,  while  extreme,  is  not  different, 
excepting  in  the  great  dej)th,  from  the  condition  which  will  obtain 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  masonry  dam. 

This  question  of  possible  percolation  will  be  further  considered  in 
connection  with  the  chapter  on  "  Pumping." 

It  is  an  imi^ortant  and  peculiar  fact  that,  throughout  the  rock  ex- 
cavation of  the  whole  foundation,  in  no  case  did  the  numerous  test 
holes,  drilled  in  the  vicinity  of  seams  and  erosions,  strike  any  openings 
in  seams  or  rock  which  were  not  easily  traceable  by  some  coutiniious 
natural  passage  to  the  surface  of  the  rock  under  prejoaration  for  the 
foundation.  In  other  words,  it  may  be  fairly  claimed  that  the  exist- 
ence of  all  open  seams  lying  within  12  to  16  ft.  of  the  dam  in  the 
various  bad  sections  are  traceable  from  natural  indications  at  the  sur- 
face. It  is,  therefore,  to  be  assumed  that  all  such  seams  were  found 
and  properly  noted;  A  reference  to  the  contour  plan,  Plate  IV, 
will  show  that  the  variations  and  character  of  the  limestone,  and  the 
necessary  excavation,  were  much  greater  nearer  its  junction  with  the 
gneiss  than  at  the  south  end,  where,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
eroded  seams,  the  rock  is  uniformly  hard  and  compact,  and  required 
but  comparatively  little  excavation  at  the  surface.  It  would  seem 
that  at  some  time  the  disturbance  of  the  limestone  formation  must 
have  been  considerable;  the  greater  part  of  it  occurring  near  the  point 
of  junction.  From  developments  indicated  by  a  comjjaratively  small 
amount  of  excavation  in  this  part  of  the  limestone  foundation,  and  the 
fact  that  the  general  character  of  this  bottom  was  naturally  considered 
an  important  matter,  it  was  deemed  advisable,  during  the  excavation 
of  the  first  section  of  the  bad  rock,  which  lay  at  Station  8  -(-  50,  to 
consult  a  specialist  as  to  the  general  condition  in  which  limestone 
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ledges  might  be  expected  to  ho  fouud  uuder  the  prevailing  conditions, 
and  Professor  Kemp,  of  Coluuilaa  College,  was  consulted,  and  his 
attention  was  called  particiilarly  to  the  question  of  the  probable  ex- 
istence of  caves  and  similar  openings  under  the  general  rock^  surface. 
The   folloAving  is  his  report,    which  is   introduced  here  as  being  of 

interest  under  the  circumstances  : 

"  New  Yoek,  May  14th,  1896. 
"  Mr.  A.  Fteley, 

"  Chief  Engineer,  Aqueduct  Commission. 
"  My  Deab  Sik,— In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  12th,  requesting  me 
to  report  also  upon  the  probable  condition  of  the  limestone  under  the 
site  of  the  dam,  I  append  the  following  to  my  report  of  two  days  ago. 
•'  The  limestone  is  undoubtedly  more  or  less  fissured  precisely  as 
is  the  gneiss  and  as  is  to  be  expected  in  regions  where  the  rocks  have 
been  upturned  to  a  vertical  position. 

"  Such  small  cracks  cannot  of  course  be  avoided  and,  I  understand, 
are  not  matters  of  serious  concern.  They  are  the  ones  that  now  show 
in  the  walls  of  the  pit  and  that  let  in  the  water  in  all  probability  from 
the  overflowing  water-soaked  sands  and  gravels. 

"  As  to  the  presence  of  large  caves,  several  feet  across  or  more,  and 
of  great  length.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  their  existence  is  improbable, 
and  so  improbable  as  not  to  give  occasion  for  special  treatment.  I 
think  the  points  Fo}'  and  Against  them  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

"  For. 

"  1.  The  rock  is  limestone,  and  caves  are  practically  limited  to 
limestone;  other  soluble  rocks  being  rare  with  us. 

"  2.  Mr.  Value  has  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  water 
trickling  into  the  sump  has  diminished  as  the  pit  has  gone  deeper. 
The  inference  has  been  suggested  from  this  observation  that  the  water 
has  run  away  into  some  underground  cavity.  (See  further  under  5 
below. ) 

"  A  third  point  is  stated  and  discussed  under  2  below. 

"  Against. 

"  1.  Caves  only  form  above  the  level  of  the  ground-water  or  well- 
water,  because  only  freshly  fallen  rain  is  sufficiently  charged  with  car- 
bonic acid  to  be  a  strong  enough  solvent  to  be  serious,  and  because 
only  water  in  this  situation  flows  rapidly  enough  to  produce  profound 
effects.  The  ground-water  stands  too  still,  and  too  soon  becomes 
saturated  with  lime,  to  be  effective.  The  present  position  of  the  rocks 
is  below  the  zone  at  which  caves  could  form,  and  it  is  practically  as- 
sured that  none  have  formed  since  they  assumed  this  position. 

"2.  If  anv  have  formed,  they  must  have  done  so  when  the  rocks 
stood  at  a  higher  position  and  above  the  ground-water.    We  all  believe 
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that  this  whole  region  was  miach  elevated  during  the  Glacial  period, 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  conditions  may  have  been  favorable  at 
that  time.  Some  superficial  decay  apparently  took  place,  as  shown 
by  the  sandy  streaks  in  the  limestone,  but  after  this  time  a  strong 
stream  must  have  flowed  over  these  rocks  to  have  availed  to  deposit 
the  heavy  burden  of  sands  and  gravel  that  rest  upon  them,  and  if  any 
such  cavity  existed  near  the  surface  the  probability  is  strong  that  it 
has  been  packed  full  of  sand. 

"3.  The  rocks  stand  vertically,  and  all  underground  drainage  or 
circulation  must  tend  to  follow  their  bedding  planes  much  more  than 
to  cross  them.  We  would  infer  from  this  that  any  cavity  would  be 
long  and  narrow  and  not  an  easy  thing  to  locate  with  a  drill. 

"4.  No  hollow  sound,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  noted  in  the  work 
in  the  pit,  when  picks,  drills  or  the  descending  boxes  from  the  cables 
have  struck  the  bed-rock. 

"5.  In  case  the  water  has  diminished,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Value,  I 
think  it  is  due  to  the  partial  exhaustion  of  the  neighboring  gravels, 
for  the  weather  has  been  dry  and  rainless  for  a  long  period,  rather  than 
to  any  cavities  under  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  Such  assumed  cavities, 
being  50  to  100  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  having 
stood  for  an  indefinitely  long  time  under  wet  gravels,  must  have  been 
long  since  filled  with  water. 

"6.  All  the  experience,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  has  been  gained  in 
quarries  in  these  limestone  belts  in  New  York  and  the  neighboring 
parts  of  New  England,  has  shown  caves  to  be  extremely  rare.  An  as- 
sistant of  mine  has  recently  had  occasion  to  visit  every  one  of  them, 
and  he  only  met  one  small  cave,  which  was  at  Hastings.  Of  course 
there  may  be  others,  and  I  am  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  large  cave 
near  the  Twin  Lakes  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Connecticut,  but,  con- 
sidering the  abundance  of  the  limestone  areas,  they  are  certainly  rare. 
"For  these  reasons  I  regard  the  probability  of  their  existence  under 
the  site  of  the  dam  as  remote. 

"  Very  respectfully  yours, 

"(Signed)         J.F.Kemp." 

In  order  to  explore  this  limestone  bottom  more  completely,  it  was 
found  advisable  to  drill  a  few  test  holes  of  considerable  depth.  These 
were  accordingly  undertaken  at  certain  points  in  the  bottom  where  it 
was  nearly  ready  for  the  masonry,  and  their  location,  direction  and 
depth,  are  shown  on  the  contour  plan. 

An  extended  account  and  description  of  the  excavated  rock  bottom, 
for  the  main  dam  foundation,  referring  particularly  to  the  limestone 
bottom  and  to  the  various  changes  and  characteristics  shown  by  this 
rock,  can  be  found  in  a  report  made  by  the  author  to  the  Chief  Engi- 
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neov  of  the  Aqueduct  Commission,  iu  which,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
record,  all  the  facts  are  noted  in  considerable  detail.  Constant 
reference  is  had  to  Plate  IV,  which  is  a  plan  in  contour  of  the  finished 
rock  bottom  between  Station  3  -f-  20  and  Station  9,  and  whiclj  shows 
contour  elevations  at  intervals  of  1  ft.  On  it  are  shown  also,  by  means 
of  cross  lines,  the  limits  of  the  different  belts  in  the  rock,  and  the 
heavy  dotted  line  shows  the  neat  lines  of  the  dam  foundation  masonry. 

The  shale  seam,  se2:)arating  the  gneiss  and  limestone,  lies  at  Station 
8  -f-  ^0  rb,  varied  in  width  at  different  points,  but  grew  narrower  and 
more  solid  as  the  depth  of  excavation  increased.  Fig.  2,  Plate  III,  shows 
the  shale  in  the  face  of  the  cut  and  in  the  trench  bottom  on  the  left, 
where,  however,  the  excavation  shown  is  unfinished.  The  view  is  taken 
looking  up  stream. 

The  next  of  the  series  of  belts  into  which  the  foundation  may  be 
divided,  and 'which  are  in  a  measure  indicated  by  the  profiles  of  the 
finished  bottom  shown  in  Plate  IV,  and  in  Figs.  4,  5  and  6,  extends  from 
Station  8  -f-  20  to  Station  8  +  70.  Its  character,  when  the  excavation 
was  about  completed,  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  Plate  III,  and  Figs.  1  and  2, 
Plate  V.  The  contour  plan,  Plate  IV,  shows  the  number  and  depth  of 
the  search  holes  drilled  in  preparing  the  bottom  for  masonry.  In 
this  case  they  followed  principally  the  lines  of  the  erosions  in  the  hard 
rock  bottom. 

Next  beyond  lies  a  section,  showing  also  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  V,  between 
Stations  7  -f-  80  and  8  +  20,  and  forming  a  solid  ridge  of  hard,  com- 
pact limestone,  requiring  but  little  excavation,  comparatively. 

A  well-defined  narrow  seam  along  Station  7  -j-  70  is  illustrated  by 
Fig.  1,  Plate  VI,  showing  its  down-stream  end.  Its  up-stream  end 
developed  upon  excavation  into  the  cave  previously  referred  to.  Fig.  2, 
Plate  VI,  shows  the  cave  opening  at  Station  7  -f-  70,  25  L.  The  i^ump  and 
suction  hose  in  use  are  also  shown.  This  suction  hose  and  another  line, 
of  the  same  size,  were  Imilt  iu  the  masonry  when  the  tunnel  was  tilled 
up,  in  order  that  the  necessary  drainage  from  a  sump  hole,  placed  out- 
side of  the  upper  line  of  the  dam  in  the  lowest  jjoint  of  the  tunnel 
reached,  might  be  maintained.  The  length  of  the  cave  excavated  and 
filled  as  tunnel  was  about  30  ft.  The  floor  is  of  very  hard  and  solid  rock ; 
holes  traced  16  ft.  deep  found  no  openings  below.  The  masses  of  rock 
on  the  toj)  and  sides  are  all  solid,  showing  few  or  no  open  seams,  excejDt 
that  the  seam  between  the  cave  floor  and  the  right  side  wall  mav  have  had 
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an  open  connection  witli  the  low  jioint  in  tlie  excavation  at  Station 
7  -|-  35,  15  R.,  where,  in  grouting,  later,  there  were  some  indications  of 
an  open  passage  between  the  points  in  question.  As  this  was  indicated 
by  the  piimp  from  the  sump  at  Station  7  +  62,  25  R.,  throwing  out 
gT-'out  which  was  being  pumped  in  at  the  point  noted,  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  the  line  of  communication  between  the  two  did  not  lie 
mostly  outside  the  dam  foundation. 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  filling  up  the  cave,  a  small  shaft  was  sunk 
at  Station  7  -(-  73,  23  R. ,  to  strike  one  of  the  subsidiary  caves  found  on 
the  upjjer  line  of  the  dam.  Two  other  and  smaller  eroded  chamliers, 
leading  into  the  roof  of  the  main  cave,  were  also  found.  These  spaces 
were  all  tilled,  within  the  lines  of  the  dam,  with  rubble  masonry,  or, 
in  the  case  of  the  two  small  caves  shown  in  plan  on  the  contour  jjlan 
at  Station  7  +  70,  and  Station  7  +  78,  with  well-i)acked  small  stone, 
placed  from  above  through  openings  made  for  the  purpose  in  the  over- 
head rock,  and  then  filled  with  grout. 

The  sections  and  sketches  opposite  Station  7  +  70,  Fig.  7,  show 
the  location  and  extent  of  these  various  caves,  and  it  may  be  noted 
that  in  filling  up  the  main  cave  and  the  branch  cave,  /.  e.,  entering 
above  the  main  cave  roof  from  above  the  up-stream  line  of  the  founda- 
tion masonry,  care  was  taken  to  build  this  masonry  filling  4  ft.  beyond 
the  limiting  line.  The  large  cave  beyond  the  line,  was  found  to  be 
about  half  full  of  sand  and  gravel  when  it  was  reached  from  the  tunnel 
and  the  small  shaft  sunk  in  its  roof.  It  is  evident  that  originally  the 
space  had  been  solidly  filled,  but  that  the  cleaning  of  the  tunnel,  and 
the  pumping  of  the  heavy  water  flow  had  caused  the  partial  emptying 
of  the  filled  sj^ace  beyond.  It  was  refilled  later,  after  the  masonry 
filling  had  been  built,  by  washing  gravel  down  from  the  sloj^e  outside 
through  openings  made  in  the  surface  of  the  rock  for  that  purpose. 

Between  Stations  7  -f-  30  and  7  -f-  60  is  shown  a  narrow  well-defined 
seam  of  hard  rock  with  many  erosions  connected  and  extending  to  the 
deeper  holes  excavated  at  the  ends.  Fig.  1,  Plate  VI,  shows  on  the  left 
the  deep  excavation  on  the  down-stream  end.  Beyond  this  seam  lies 
a  compact  seam  of  friable  limestone  about  10  ft.  wide.  It  is  shown 
in  Fig.  1,  Plate  VI,  on  the  extreme  left,  where  the  ladder  is  resting 
against  it  when  the  excavation  was  completed.  It  was  tested  for 
bearing  strength  by  an  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  10.  This  apparatus 
consists  of  a  cylinder  to  be  loaded  with  shot  necessary  to  produce 
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the  required  pressure  upon  its  bearing  point,  a  circle  ^  in.  in  diameter. 
This  was  applied  carefully  and  repeatedly  to  the  surface  in  question 
at  different  points,  and  the  results  indicated  that  the  bearing  power 
of  the  surface  was  ami3le  up  to  the  limit  of  the  test,  which  was  250 
lbs.  to  the  sqiiare  inch. 

A  second  but  much  narrower  section  of  the  soft  granular  rock  just 
mentioned  lies  a  short  distance  beyond.  This  shows  on  Plate  VI,  as 
from  3  to  5  ft.  in  width,  and  beyond  this  is  a  wide  stretch  of  bottom 
shown  on  the  plan  as  being  composed  of  alternate  strata  of  "  soft  and 
granular  limestone  and  hard  eroded  limestone."  In  this  the  most 
extensive  and  deepest  excavation  occurred.  Figs.  1  and  2,  Plate  VII, 
which  are  views  looking  up  stream,  illustrate  the  character  of  the  exca- 
vation. Fig.  2,  Plate  VII,  shows  the  deepest  point  reached,  i.  e. ,  Eleva- 
tion—80.4  below  datum.  Figs.  1  and  2,  Plate  VIII,  show  the  character 
of  the  rock  in  the  same  vicinity  more  in  detail,  and  the  location  of 
some  of  the  erosions  throtigh  which  excavation  was  made.  In  Fig.  2, 
Plate  VII,  is  shown  the  spring  hole  at  Station  5  -|-  93,  with  the  iron  pipe 
in  use  to  convey  the  flow. 

The  sloping  bed  of  rock  shown  in  Fig.  2,  Plate  VII,  extends  qviite 
across  the  dam;  and  beyond  it,  to  Stations  5  -j-  40,  lies  a  hard  bottom, 
reasonably  free  from  seams  and  erosions,  and  calling  for  but  little 
excavation.  Between  Stations  5  +  30  and  5  +  40  occurs  a  deep,  well- 
defined  seam,  or  series  of  erosions,  shown  at  the  upper  end  in  Fig.  1, 
Plate  IX.  This  photograph  shows  also  the  general  character  of  the  rock 
bottom  on  both  sides  of  this  seam,  and  Fig.  2,  Plate  IX,  and  Fig.  1, 
Plate  X,  show  it  still  further  to  the  south,  and  to  the  junction  of  the 
main  dam  with  the  core-wall.  This  part  of  the  bottom  calls  for  little 
comment,  althoiigh  a  seam  showing  at  Station  4  +  60,  and  extending 
partly  across  the  foundation,  is  shown  nearly  ready  for  masonry  in 
Fig.  1,  Plate  X. 

In  addition  to  the  search  holes,  which  were  numerous,  and  were 
from  12  to  14  ft.  in  depth,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  drill  a  few 
test  holes  of  considerable  depth.  They  were  accordingly  undertaken 
at  certain  points  in  the  bottom  where  it  was  nearly  ready  for  masonry, 
and  their  location,  direction  and  depth  are  shown  on  the  contour 
plan.  The  first,  or  No.  1,  was  located  at  Station  8  +  68,  103  L. 
Length  drilled,  48. 4  ft. ;  direction  and  dip  indicated  by  the  black 
arrow  ending  at  8  +  52,  100  L.     Hole  No.   2  was  located  at  Station 
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7  -f-  7(3,  84  L.  Leugth  drilled,  100.6  ft. ;  direction  and  depth  indicated 
by  arrow  ending  at  Station  7  -f-  16,  86  L.  Hole  No.  3  located  at 
Station  7  +  52,  5  R.  Length  drilled,  100.6  ft.;  direction  and  dip 
indicated  by  ai*row  ending  at  Station  7  -|-  14,  50  L.  Hole  No.  4  is 
located  at  Station  7  -|-  50.5,  75.8  L.,  and  was  drilled  vertically  55.6  ft. 
deep. 

The  three  inclined  holes  were  drilled  in  May,  June  and  July,  1897, 
while  the  sump  hole  at  Station  8  -j- 50,  10  L. ,  the  bottom  of  which 
was  at  Elevation  — 67,  was  in  use.  They  were  inclined  in  order  to 
cross  the  vertical  seams,  and  to  better  the  chance  of  finding  large 
erosions  or  caves.  The  results  did  not  seem  to  indicate  anything 
more  extensive  in  the  way  of  erosions  than  had  already  been  found 
by  the  excavation  for  the  first  bottom  formed  between  Stations  8  +  50 
and  8  4-  70,  and  it  was  some  time  later  in  the  season  that  the  excava- 
tion in  its  regular  jirogress  developed  the  location  of  the  large  cave 
to  which  attention  has  been  called. 

The  profiles,  Fig.<.  4,  5  and  0,  show  the  excavation  necessary  to  get 
below  the  loose  and  open  seams,  which  in  places  was  considerable,  as 
the  seams  separated  the  rock  into  heavy  solid  masses  which  they 
bounded  on  all  sides.  The  bottom  reached  was  solid,  comj^act  and 
tight.  At  the  date  of  writing,  a  narrow  strip  of  this  bottom,  close  to 
the  river  wall  foundation,  remains  to  be  excavated.  This  was  left^ 
when  the  great  bulk  of  the  work  was  completed,  as,  at  that  time,  it 
furnished  the  foundation  for  a  trestle  then  in  use.  This  remaining 
strip  is  about  20  ft.  wide,  and,  with  the  section  of  the  overflow  bottom 
now  under  process  of  work,  completes  all  that  is  incomplete  in  the 
foundation  excavation  of  the  whole  dam. 

Grouting  and  (ieneral  Treatment  of  the  Kock  Foundation. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  rock  excavation  of  any  particular 
section  of  the  bottom,  which  work  inchided  in  many  places  a  pro- 
longed and  tedious  barring  out  and  cleaning  up  of  shaky  or  loose 
pieces  of  rock,  the  bottom  w  as  w^ashed  down  and  thoroughly  cleaned 
by  streams  of  water  under  a  heavy  head;  and  oiieratioDS  were  then 
begun  to  clean  out  all  erosions  and  open  seams  showing  at  the 
surface,  and  to  trace  them  out  as  thoroughly  and  as  far  as  possible  by 
drilling  numerous  holes  of  varying  dejiths  in  their  vicinity. 

All  erosions  and  open  seams  were,  as  a  rule,  filled  with  Portland 
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cement  grout  mixed  with  fine  sharp  sand  of  1  to  1  or  2  to  1  mixture 
according  as  the  grout  was  pumped  or  poured.  In  the  case  of  the 
"cave,"  rubble  masonry  in  mortar  was  used  as  filling  in  the  large 
opening,  while  in  some  smaller  erosions  the  spaces  were  thoroughly 
packed  with  small  stones  before  the  grout  was  poured  in,  and,  in  one 
or  two  exceptional  cases,  American  cement  was  used  for  the  grouting. 

The  drilling  of  holes  in  the  rock  bottom  for  grouting  and  search- 
ing purposes  was  begun  as  soon  as  the  first  section  of  bottom  was 
excavated.  Air  drills  were  used,  and  were  fed  from  the  jiipes  used 
for  drills  at  work  on  the  general  excavation.  In  all,  about  1  700 
lin.  ft.  of  holes  were  drilled.  They  were  about  2|  ins.  in  diameter  at 
the  rock  surface,  decreasing  somewhat  as  the  depth  increased.  These 
holes  were  of  all  depths  up  to  about  16  ft.,  according  to  circiim- 
stances.  Whenever  it  was  found  impracticable  or  inadvisable  to  pour 
or  pump  grout  into  holes  or  erosions  before  the  adjacent  masonry 
work  was  started,  vertical  pipes,  generally  2  ins.  in  diameter,  were 
placed  in  them  and  were  then  built  around  with  the  masonry  up  to 
such  height  as  was  necessary.  In  case  holes  or  erosions  showed  a 
flow  of  water,  such  openings  were  also  provided  with  pijies  jjlaced  at 
proper  inclinations  to  lead  to  some  drain  center  or  sump  hole  near  by. 
In  most  cases  the  erosions,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  drilled  holes, 
were  juped,  as  it  was  found  more  convenient  and  practicable  to  pump 
grout  under  heavy  pressure  into  openings  thus  prej^ared  and  sealed 
and  covered  with  masonry  carried  up  to  some  convenient  height.  Old 
steam-piping  was  generally  used  for  this  purpose,  and,  while  the 
diameter  was  generally  2  ins.,  other  and  larger  sizes  were  sometimes 
provided,  and  in  the  bottom  hard  tile  piping  was  at  times  used  to 
carry  water  flows.  In  the  case  of  the  heavy  spring  at  Station  5  -j-  95 
large-sized,  galvanized,  riveted  pipe  was  used  to  connect  with  the 
spring  as  the  foundation  masonry  was  built  uj},  and  at  the  cave  at 
Station  7  +  70  it  was  found  necessary  to  build  into  the  filling  masonry 
two  10-in.  galvanized-iron  suction  pipes  which  were  afterward  filled 
by  pumping  grout. 

Whenever  grout  was  pumped  a  No.  2  Douglass  deck  2»ump  was 
used.  The  grout  was  mixed  by  hand  in  boxes  made  for  the  purpose. 
The  suction  and  delivery  hose  were  each  3  ins.  interior  diameter,  coup- 
ling to  2-in.  holes  at  the  pumps  and  also  to  a  2-in.  nozzle,  at  the  outer 
end  of  the  discharge  hose,  made  of  a  short  piece  of  steam  pipe.     When 
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iu  iise,  this  nozzle  was  either  set  well  into  the  pipe  leading  to  the 
channel  to  be  grouted  and  carefully  packed  with  waste  and  old  bag- 
ging, or,  in  some  cases,  was  coupled  to  the  grout  jaiiies  by  the  use  of 
screw  threads  and  couplings,  cut  and  furnished  for  that  purpose. 
From  four  to  six  men  were  used  at  the  i)ump  handles,  according  to  the 
resistance  experienced  in  forcing  the  grout,  and  the  pressure  develojjed 
w-as  sufficient  in  cases  to  burst  the  hose  while  still  forcing  appreciable 
quantities  of  groiit  to  flow.  As  a  preliminary  to  grouting  any  hole  or 
section,  care  was  always  taken  to  flush  the  pipe  and  passage  very 
thoroughly  with  water  under  a  heavy  head ;  a  system  of  pipes  leading 
from  the  Old  Aqiieduct,  which  was  at  an  elevation  of  from  200  to  2.50 
ft.  above  the  main  dam  foundation,  furnishing  all  the  facilities  for  this 
purpose. 

The  contour  plan,  Plate  IV,  shows  the  position  and  extent  of  the 
various  fissure  erosions,  cave  and  springs  treated  together  with  the 
location  and  depths  of  all  holes  drilled  in  the  process  of  tracing  out; 
and  also  figures  showing  the  number  of  bags  of  cement  used  in 
grouting  at  various  places. 

The  first  section  groiited  was  between  Stations  8  -f-  20  and  8  -f-  70. 
The  search  holes  drilled  had  in  many  cases  established  a  connection 
Avith  the  lines  of  erosions  showing  in  the  bottoms,  and  most  of  the 
holes  were  tilled  by  the  flow  from  holes  adjoining.  In  this  section  701. 
bags  of  Portland  cement  (175  bbls.)  were  used,  mixed  with  sand  (2  to 
1).  All  erosions  of  any  size  were  filled  with  small  stones  before  being 
treated  with  grout. 

The  next  section  treated  was  along  line  7  +  70,  and  included  the 
cave  which,  after  being  cleared  of  gravel  and  having  control  of  the 
water  flow,  gained  by  means  of  a  10-in.  double  Worthington  pumi) 
(1  500  000  galls,  per  24  hours),  was  filled  with  rubble  masonry  laid  in 
Portland  cement  mortar.  The  sump-hole  was  established  outside  the 
line  of  the  dam  at  about  27  R.,  and  its  location  has  been  shown  at  the 
ends  of  the  two  suction  pipes  which,  as  stated,  were  left  in  and  built 
around  solid  with  masonry.  The  larger  pipe  was  the  one  used  iu  con- 
nection with  the  10-in.  pumji.  The  second  pipe  was  placed  about  2  ft. 
higher  than  the  other  and  was  provided  in  order  that  drainage  might 
be  maintained  in  case  the  lower  pipe  should  clog  with  sand  or  gravel 
during  the  tilling  up  of  the  cave.  A  third  pipe  3  ins.  in  diameter, 
reaching  partly  through  the  cave,  was  laid  on  the  bottom  below  the 
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lower  suction  pipe  and  readied  to  tlie  sump-hole.  It  was  used  to  take 
slight  flows  from  the  walls  and  floor  to  the  stimp,  and  was  also  built  in 
when  the  cave  was  filled.  During  this  process  the  lower  suction 
became  clogged  and  the  pump  was  connected  temijorarily  with  the 
upi^er  pipe,  while  a  stream  of  com^jressed  air  was  blown  through  the 
3-in.  pii^e.  This  freed  the  outer  end  of  the  lower  suction  which  was 
again  put  in  use,  and  no  fiirther  trouble  was  had  with  it. 

Fig.  7  shows  cross-sections  of  the  cave  at  various  jioints.  The 
section  at  00  D.  L.  shows  on  the  left  the  connection  with  the  long  oval- 
shajjed  pocket  shown  on  the  plan  at  Station  7  -(-  78.  It  also  shows  on 
the  right  a  connection  with  a  smaller  pocket  at  Station  7  -\-  70.  These 
pockets  were  comparatively  deep,  and  plainly  showed  erosion  between 
the  solid  stratum  forming  the  cave  roof  and  the  somewhat  softer  stone 
on  each  side.  The  section  at  125  B.  shows  the  average  cave  section 
inside  the  masonry  lines.  At  25  R.,  just  outside  the  ixjj-stream  line,  the 
cave  abrujitly  enlarges,  reaching  nearly  to  the  rock  surface,  while  at 
37|  R.,  the  section  is  somewhat  smaller  apparently,  although  it  was 
not  free  enough  of  gravel  and  sand  to  show  that  clearly. 

As  the  cave  was  cleared  out  it  was  heavily  timbered  in  the  roof  for 
the  i^rotection  of  the  workmen  from  the  possible  fall  of  detached 
pieces  of  rock,  and,  when  27  R.  was  reached,  a  timber  bulkhead  about 
4  ft.  high  was  built  to  retain  the  gravel  slope  lying  m  the  fissure 
beyond.  It  was  also  of  use  in  forming  the  outer  wall  of  the  sump- 
hole  which  was  located  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  cave  where  the  roof 
was  low.  A  shaft  4  to  6  ft.  square  and  about  6  ft.  deep,  between 
Stations  7  +  69  and  7  -|-  75,  was  sunk  to  reach  the  roof  of  the  enlarged 
cave  section  which,  at  this  point,  ran  back  about  10  ft.  from  the  outer 
neat  line  of  the  dam,  re-entering  for  that  distance  over  the  roof  of  the 
cave  proper  and  near  the  rock  surface.  The  masonry  filling  began 
close  to  the  bulkhead  line,  27  R.,  and  was  carried  up  on  that  line  verti- 
cally to  the  surface  through  the  4  x  6-ft.  shaft  which  was  excavated  for 
that  purpose.  As  this  filling  progressed  in  the  cave,  working  toward 
the  center  of  the  dam,  the  timber  was  gradually  removed  with  the 
exception  of  two  8  x  12-in.  range  timbers  which  extended  throughout 
its  whole  length  and  which  were  built  in.  A  small  shaft  was  sunk 
into  the  roof  of  the  oval-shaped  pocket  on  the  left,  at  Station  7  +  78, 
and  when  the  cave  masonry  below  had  been  built  to  the  general  roof 
level  this  pocket  was  filled  with  small  stones  and  then  grouted,  taking 
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fortv-eiglit  baf?s  of  cement  (2  to  1  mixture).  The  smaller  pocket 
iu  tlie  riglit  was  packed  with  stones  from  below  and  grouted  through 
an  inclined  drilled  hole  12  ft.  deep,  taking  eight  bags  of  cement  (2 
to  1  mixture).  Other  inclined  holes  were  drilled  in  this  vicinity — 12 
to  18  ft.  in  depth — in  a  search  for  further  cavities. 

To  the  pump  ends  of  the  suction  pipes  as  they  were  built  in, 
reducers  and  2-in.  iron  ])ipes  were  finally  attached,  and  the  water  from 
the  sump-hole  outside  was  allowed  for  a  longtime  to  flow  through  and 
was  conducted  to  a  temporary  sump-hole  near  the  center  of  the  work, 
while  the  masonry  was  gradually  built  up.  As  these  pipes  were  raised 
higher,  this  flow  finally  stopped,  as  the  back-filling  on  the  up-stream 
side  then  in  place  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  flow  from  finding  an 
outlet  in  the  up-stream  sump  to  the  south.  These  suction  pipes  were 
grouted  when  the  masonry  and  connecting  pipes  had  been  raised  about 
40  ft.,  72  bags  of  Kosendale  cement  (1  to  1  mixture)  were  poured  into 
the  lower  and  longer  pipe,  filling  it,  then  42  bags  of  Rosendale  cement 
(1  to  1)  were  partly  j^oured  and  partly  pumjjed  into  the  upper  and 
shorter  pipe.  The  pumped  material  was  forced  up  through  the  back 
filling  on  the  up-stream  side  and  this  caxised  a  temporary  stopping  of 
the  experiment.  Some  time  later  (about  a  year),  11  bags  more  were 
pumped  in,  and  the  hole  was  blocked,  no  sign  of  this  grout  showing 
this  time  in  the  up-stream  back  filling,  which,  in  the  meantime,  had 
been  carried  u])  much  higher.  In  the  narrow,  eroded  seam  lying  along 
the  line  from  Station  7  -\-  32,  up  stream,  to  Station  7  +  58  down 
stream,  300  bags  (75  bbls.)  of  cement  were  used,  the  grouting  showing 
at  least  connections  between  adjacent  erosions  and  search  holes  as  the 
seam  was  pumped  full. 

Beyond,  between  Stations  6  -f  80  and  7  +  10,  and  partly  including 
a  bottom  which  was  hard  and  solid,  but  full  of  open  seams  and  ero- 
sions, and  distinguished  by  some  solid  masses  which  rose  above  the 
general  surface,  a  great  many  pipes  were  used,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  grout  was  jjumped  in. 

The  next  bottom  section,  covering  the  lowest  point  reached  for  a 
foundation,  was  drilled  and  treated  as  usual,  but  the  extreme  low  bot- 
tom on  the  up-stream  side  took  but  little  grout  excejjt  along  the  line 
of  seams  from  20  R.  to  30  L.  near  Stations  6  +  50. 

On  the  dojv^n-stream  side  will  be  noted  some  lines  of  erosions  into 
which  considerable  grout  was  pumped. 
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But  little  gTout  was  used  beyoud  this  bottom  until  tlie  eroded  seam 
between  Stations  5  +  30  and  5  +  40  was  reached,  as  the  spi'ing  hole  at 
Stations  5  +  93  was  not  treated  by  grouting. 

The  erosions  along  the  5  +  40  line  wei-e  drained  at  a  sump-hole  at 
39  L.  during  the  excavation,  while  the  bottom  masonry  was  being  laid 
and  the  drilled  holes  and  erosions  were  being  piped.  A  well  was  there- 
fore gradually  built  up  at  this  point,  reaching  a  depth  or  height  of 
about  20  ft.  before  the  grouting  work  was  started.  The  holes  in  the 
seam  between  the  well  and  the  up-stream  side  were  grouted  by  i)ump- 
ing  before  the  well  had  reached  this  height,  as  there  was  no  con- 
nection between  them,  the  water  in  the  well  coming  wholly  from 
the  other  direction.  When  the  well  was  ready  the  drainage  pump 
was  taken  out  and  the  drainage  was  maintained  by  a  pump  attached 
to  the  5  in.  pipe  shown  at  165  L.  This  pipe  was  just  outside  the 
down-stream  toe  line  of  the  dam,  and  had  been  placed  and  used 
for  a  drainage  well  while  the  rock  CKcavation  in  its  vicinity  was 
being  made. 

The  main  Avell  hole,  as  it  was  built  up,  in  jjlaces  had  its  down- 
stream face  biiilt  of  stones  laid  dry,  in  order  that  seams  in  the  adjoining 
rock  might  not  be  shut  off  from  the  groiit  later,  as  well  as  to  allow- 
free  passage  of  the  water  to  the  suction  pipes.  A  2-in.  pipe  was  also 
built  into  this  well,  reaching  to  its  lowest  point  and  connecting  there 
with  seams  in  the  rock. 

The  well  was  filled  with  80  bags  of  Portland  cement  (1  to  1  mixture) 
poured  in,  and  it  was  evident  from  the  water  which  was  forced  from 
pipes  nearby,  notably  at  54  L.,  that  the  grout  was  reaching  the  seams 
and  passages  in  that  direction.  As  the  grout  was  poured  the  well  was 
gradually  filled  with  small  stones  collected  for  that  purpose.  After 
no  more  grout  could  be  poured  4  bags  of  cement  (1  to  1  mixtiire)  were 
piimped  into  the  pipe  placed  in  its  corner.  The  grout  pump  was  then 
tried  in  each  pipe  in  turn  working  toward  the  down-stream  side.  The 
grout  was  forced  gradually  into  the  5-in.  pipe,  the  pump  at  which  Avas 
stopped  when  the  grout  trace  became  marked.  This  pipe  was  tilled, 
so  that  the  water  flow  ceased  through  it,  by  pumping  at  the  spring- 
holes  near  by  at  150  and  158  L.  Later,  after  the  pump  was  discon- 
nected, it  was  completely  filled  by  pouring  5  bags  of  cement  (1  to  1 
mixture)  into  it  at  the  top.  By  this  time,  the  water  which  had  flowed 
along  this  seam  was  blocked  off  entirely  and  had  forced  its  way  up  to 
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the  surface  of  the  down-stream  gravel  slope  at  an  elevation  consider- 
ably above  the  tojj  of  the  5-iu.  pipe. 

Beyond  this  seam,  little  grouting  was  found  necessary  until  Station 
4  -(-  60  was  reached,  where  the  seam  developed  in  the  course  of  the 
rock  excavation  showed  some  traces  of  erosion  on  the  solid  vertical 
face  left  in  on  the  north  side.  The  nearly  horizontal  open  seam  reach- 
ing under  this  vertical  face  showed  a  few  springs,  and  at  two  places, 
43  and  126  L. ,  18  and  30  l>ags  of  cement  (1  to  1  mixture),  respectively, 
were  pumped  in,  and  smaller  quantities  at  other  places.  The  spring 
at  43  L.  was  tilled  and  '*X"d  at  three  points  between  25  and  31  L. 
The  grouting  nearer  the  down-stream  side  gradually  drove  the  water 
outside  the  masonry  limits.  Six  holes,  12  to  14  ft.  in  dejath,  were 
drilled  on  the  line  of  this  seam  near  the  up-stream  side,  but  further 
traces  of  it  were  not  found.  A  number  of  j^ipes  were  placed  between 
18  and  45  L.,  Station  4  -|-  10  to  Station  4  -{-  40,  above  and  along  very 
narrow  but  somewhat  open  seams  in  masses  of  solid  white  rock,  and, 
as  the  bottom  masonry  was  laid,  these  jaipes  were  connected  by  cover- 
ing the  seams  with  small  spawls  laid  dry.  The  pumping  afterward 
done  indicated  free  flowing  between  the  pipes,  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  grout  must  have  been  used  to  fill  channels  thus  provided. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  piped  seams  from  40  to  60  L.,  Sta- 
tion 3  -|-  50  to  Station  4  -f-  10,  where  the  open  seams  were  in  most  cases 
so  fine  that  they  could  have  taken  but  little  of  the  grout  pumped.  A 
wider  seam  at  Station  3  -j-75,  0  to  30  L.,  was  jjiped  and  took  an  appre- 
ciable quantity,  as  is  shown  on  the  plan.  There  were  no  signs  of 
erosion  there. 

The  drilled  holes,  16  to  18  ft.  deep,  between  Stations  3  +  30  and  3  + 
60,  practically  took  no  grout.  Neat  cement  was  pumped  into  them, 
and  the  amount  taken  was  only  about  enough  to  fill  the  holes. 

They  were  drilled,  as  the  rock,  though  compact  and  fairly  solid, 
was  full  of  short  heads  and  tight  seams,  and  it  was  thought  best  to 
make  sure  that  the  seams  were  no  looser  below. 

The  Spring  at  Station  5  +  93. 

It  was  at  first  proi)osed  to  grout  this  spring,  as  well  as  the  others,  but 
circumstances  led  finally  to  a  different  course  of  treatment  in  this  case. 

The  flow  from  this  spring  was  heavy.  When  first  uncovered  it  was 
curbed  with  a  bag  dam  and  piped  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  Plate  VII.     The 
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pil^e  was  8  ins.  in  diameter,  and  the  flow  was  sufficient  to  back  up 
against  the  pipe  at  the  entrance.  The  inclination  of  the  pipe,  however, 
helped  the  flow,  and  at  its  lower  end  the  pipe  was  about  half  full.  It 
was  unfortunate  that  no  gauging  of  this  flow  was  ever  made,  but,  with 
many  other  springs  and  flows  about,  it  was  overlooked. 

This  flow  was  carried  through  this  pipe  for  some  months  until  the 
masonry  work  had  reached  the  spring  level,  when  it  was  taken  by  a 
12-in.  iron  iHjje  laid  in  the  masonry  to  the  sump-hole  by  this  time 
established  near  by,  outside  the  up-stream  face  which  had  been  car- 
ried up  to  about  30  ft.  above  the  lowest  point  of  the  rock  bottom. 
Later,  another  12-in.  pipe  was  laid  from  a  slightly  higher  elevation 
through  the  masonry  oiitside  the  face  of  the  dam.  This  pipe  was  con- 
tinued with  a  90 3  elbow,  and,  after  plugging  the  lower  pipe,  short 
vertical  lengths  of  pipe  were  added  to  it  by  which  the  point  of  dis- 
charge was  gradually  raised  as  the  masonry  forming  the  well  above 
the  sirring  was  carried  up  ahead  of  the  discharge  pipe.  This  arrange- 
ment also  allowed  the  back-filling  against  the  up-stream  face  to  be 
carried  on  conveniently  without  impeding  the  flow  of  the  spring  or 
filling  it  with  earthy  material.  The  head  of  the  spring  was  reached  at 
about  Elevation  -|-  20,  when  the  flow  which  had  been  gradually  dimin- 
ishing ceased.  This  was  about  83  ft.  above  the  rock  bottom  of  the 
spring  hole  and  74  ft.  above  the  outlet  pipe  which  by  this  time  had 
served  its  piirpose  for  15  months  while  the  masonry  was  building. 
The  section  in  Fig.  9  shows  the  above-described  features,  as  well  as 
the  partial  location  and  trend  of  the  open  fissure  leading  from  the 
sjjring  hole.  This  fissure  showed  at  the  well  hole  a  considerable  sec- 
tion; its  direction  was  down  stream  with  a  downward  horizontal  dip. 
Viewed  from  above  the  well  hole,  the  bottom  was  full  of  well-washed 
gravel  stones  of  comparatively  small  size.  As  the  passage  was  always 
full  of  water  flowing  swiftly,  it  could  not  well  be  explored,  but  the 
line  of  drilled  holes  shown  on  the  contoiir  plan  from  7  to  17  ft.  in 
depth  was  used  to  locate  its  position  and  direction  as  far  as  practic- 
able. Five  of  these  holes  reached  the  fissure  or  connecting  seams  and 
Avere  jiiped  with  2-in.  pipes  until  the  head  of  the  spring  was  reached. 
The  additional  sections  shown  in  Fig.  9  are  from  the  results  of  these 
borings.  When  the  well  had  been  built  to  Elevation  —  2,  it  was  de- 
cided to  seal  it,  as  to  carry  it  higher  involved  unnecessary  complica- 
tions with  the  masonry  work.     It  was  4  ft.  square.     A  3-in.  iron  pipe 
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was  placed  in  oue  corner  and  reached  nearly  to  tlie  bottom.  A  large 
Hat  stone  was  lowered,  and  h\  tag  and  guide  ropes  so  placed  as  to 
partly  cover  and  shield  the  12-iu.  pipe  opening.  Its  position  was  di- 
rected by  soiiudiug  with  phimmet  and  -wire  line,  and  two  trials  only 
were  necessary  to  i)lace  the  stone  projierly.  The  well  was  then  filled 
iij)  to  Elevation  —  47,  abont  8  ft.  above  the  outlet  pipe,  with  clean 
spawls,  the  larger  sizes  being  placed  on  the  bottom  and  gradually 
diminishing  to  the  size  of  concrete  material  at  the  top.  These  stones 
were  lowered  to  place  in  a  box  built  to  fit  the  well  with  a  bottom 
which  could  be  tripped  open.  The  same  box  was  used  to  continue  the 
tilling  with  concrete,  Portland  cement  in  the  proportion  of  4  gravel, 
2  sand  and  1  cement  being  used.  The  dump  box  had  a  capacity  of  18 
cu.  ft.  The  first  batch  of  concrete  was  mixed  dry  and  was  placed  in 
the  box  on  a  sheet  of  canvas  which  covered  the  bottom  and  sides  of 
the  interior,  and  formed  a  tight  bottom  for  the  concrete  mixture  when 
it  was  dumped.  The  dumping  ol  the  concrete  was  continued  dili- 
gently until  it  had  risen  about  13  ft.  This  work  had  not  in  any  way 
disturbed  the  flow  through  the  outlet  pipe  which  showed  no  discol- 
oration due  to  cement  or  gravel,  and  examination  of  the  3-in.  pipe  in 
the  well  corner  indicated  that  the  sealing  was  complete,  as  the  dis- 
placed water  in  the  well  was  overflowing  at  the  toj),  while  the  water  in 
the  3-in.  pipe  remained  stationary.  This  was  further  shown  the  next 
day  when  the  well  was  bailed  out  nearly  dry  to  facilitate  its  further 
filling  with  concrete.  When  filled  the  masonry  work  above  and 
around  the  well  was  resumed,  but  the  3-in.  pipe  was  carried  \i\y  with 
the  others  until  the  head  of  the  sjiriug  was  reached. 

The  four  2-iu.  pipes  furthest  away  from  the  well  hole  took  water 
freely.  They  were  about  90  ft.  long.  The  water  from  the  spring  rose 
iu  the  line  of  pipes  to  Elevation  20  ±,  about  10  ft.  below  their  tops.  It 
was  a  question  whether  grout  could  be  poured  successfully  through 
so  much  water,  and  in  the  first  pipe  tried,  17  L.,  the  grout  clogged 
hallway  down  the  pipe,  owing,  apparently,  to  some  roughness  due 
to  carelessness  in  joining  the  sections  of  the  pipe.  This  was  washed 
out  by  a  flow  of  water  pum2)ed  through  a  ^-in.  pipe,  and  the  pipe  was 
cleared. 

It  was  then  suggested  that  an  eifort  be  made  to  fill  this  erosion  with 
plastic  clay  by  tlriving  through  the  pij^es.  This  suggestion  came 
from  the  contractors,  who  had  used  clay  to   fill  cavities  under  some- 
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what  different  conditions.  Arrangements  •  were  made  to  try  this 
method,  and  a  small  pile-driver  with  a  2  000  lb.  hammer  was  set  up 
over  the  2-in.  hole  at  32  L. 

A  piece  of  3-iu.  steam-])ipe,  about  6  ft.  long,  was  used  at  first  as 
a  receiving  cylinder,  and  it  was  connected  to  the  2-in.  j^ipe  which 
projected  above  the  masonry  about  1  ft.,  with  a  strong  reducing  coup- 
ling. The  follower  used  was  a  ^-in.  steel  rod,  of  the  length  of  the  cylin- 
der, turned  to  fit  closely  its  full  length.  It  was  welded  at  its  upper 
end  to  a  lengthening  rod,  slightly  smaller  in  diameter,  which  was 
fastened  at  its  upper  end  to  a  wooden  cross-head,  designed  to  work  in 
the  guides  of  the  pile-driver  and  to  take  the  blow  of  the  hammer. 

Blue  clay  of  good  quality  was  used,  and  was  made  plastic  with 
water  and  a  thorough  working  and  pounding  into  boxes  10  ins.  deep 
and  of  a  size  to  hold  10  cu.  ft.  These  boxes  were  limited  in  dimen- 
sions simply  for  convenience  in  keeping  record  of  the  clay  used.  The 
clay  was  then  cut  into  "sausages  "  10  ins.  long  and  2]  ins.  in  diame- 
ter by  shovels  which  had  been  bent  and  sharpened  for  the  purpose. 
As  often  as  the  shovel  was  used  to  make  a  cut  it  was  dipped  in  a  pail 
of  water  in  order  to  hibricate  its  surface  and  free  itself  for  the  next 
cut.  The  sausages  were  passed  to  the  pile-driver  in  boxes  holding  50 
lbs.,  and  the  amoiants  of  clay  thus  determined  were  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  record,  and  later,  were  reduced  to  cubic  yards. 

The  first  hole  to  be  tried  was  one  which  took  water  very  slowly. 
On  starting  the  clay  driving,  the  machine  worked  very  satisfactorily, 
but  the  clay  drove  hard  and  only  3-J  cu.  ft.  were  driven  in  all;  proba- 
bly not  much  more  than  enough  to  fill  the  pipe,  which  was  about  90 
ft.  long,  and  the  fissure  at  its  bottom.  The  next  hole  tried  was  at  17 
L.  It  was  also  a  slow  water  hole.  Into  this  332  ll)s.  of  clay  were 
driven,  with  the  3-in.  cylinder,  everything  working  hard,  and  an  18- 
in.  drop  of  the  hammer  being  necessary.  It  was  then  decided  to 
change  the  3-in.  cylinder  for  a  2-in.,  with,  of  coiirse,  a  correspond- 
ingly smaller  jiiston.  This  piston  proved  to  be  somewhat  loose  in  its 
fit,  but  the  driving  continued  to  be  very  hard  and  only  37  lbs.  of  clay 
in  addition,  were  put  into  this  hole. 

The  driving  was  then  resumed  at  the  hole  at  10  L.,  the  3-in.  cylin- 
der being  again  used  while  a  new  piston  was  being  fitted  for  the  2-in. 
cylinder.  The  hole  took  water  very  freely,  and  200  lbs.  of  clay  were 
driven  easily,  using  a  1  ft.  drop.     The  next  200  lbs.  went  harder  and 
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required  a  8-ft.  dro])  before  it  was  all  in.  A  change  was  tlien  made  to 
the  2-iu.  cvliuder  aud  i)istou,  but  the  difficulty  of  driving  seemed  to 
increase  although  a  droj)  of  4  ft.  was  given  the  hammer.  With  this, 
only  58  lbs.  more  were  driven  in,  and  then  the  pipe  split  between  the 
coupling  at  the  foot  of  the  cylinder  and  the  masonry.  After  repair- 
ing this  break  driving  was  resumed,  with  a  4-ft.  drop  of  the  hammer, 
for  2  hours  and  very  little  clay  was  gotten  in,  when  it  was  noticed  that 
everything  worked  more  easily  and  a  drop  of  only  2  ft.  was  necessary. 
In  the  course  of  another  2  hours  less  drop  was  used  and  cracks  began 
to  be  noticed  in  the  surface  of  the  masonry  radiating  from  the  pipe  in 
use.  Further  effort  confirmed  this,  and,  on  the  next  day,  observations 
with  level  and  transit,  during  a  short  period  of  driving,  in  which  50  lbs. 
were  easily  put  into  the  hole,  showed  a  distinct  and  appreciable  rise 
in  the  masonry  surface.  In  all,  about  150  lbs.  were  driven  in  this 
pipe  after  the  split  had  been  re^jaired. 

Leaving  the  upheaved  masonry  to  be  investigated  later,  the  driving 
was  transferred  to  the  3-in.  pipe  which  had  been  built  into  the  well  at 
Station  5  -(-  98  as  it  was  filled  up.  There  was  no  question  about  a  free 
flow  through  this  pipe  and  a  plumb-bob  dropped  in  readily  found 
bottom  in  the  well  below  the  known  elevation  of  the  bottom  of  the 
pipe.  However,  in  view  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  driving  clay 
through  the  2-in.  i)ipes  already  tried,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
make  a  test  to  determine  to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  skin  friction  inter- 
fered with  the  passage  of  the  clay. 

The  3-in.  cylinder  was  therefore  connected  by  a  quarter  turn  with 
97  ft.  of  3-in.  pipe  resting  on  the  masonry  surface.  At  the  further  end 
another  quarter  turn  and  a  2-ft.  length  of  pipe  gave  opi^ortunity  to  fit 
a  poppet  valve,  which  was  set  at  34  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  pipe 
was  then  filled  with  water,  and  clay  was  gradually  forced  in  from  the 
cylinder  end.  It  was  found  to  reqiiire  no  force  Ijeyond  the  weight  of 
the  hammer  without  impact  and  the  water  was  forced  through  the 
poj^ijet  valve  as  fast  as  the  clay  was  pushed  in  at  the  outer  end.  Later, 
2Sh  ft.  of  2-in.  pipe  and  20  ft.  of  li-in.  pipe  were  joined  to  the  3-in. 
pipe  and  the  valve  fixed  at  the  outer  end.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  took  a  drop  of  about  14  ins.  to  force  clay  to  the  extreme  end  and 
through  the  valve.  An  examination  of  the  clay  as  it  was  forced  from 
the  ends  of  the  various  sizes  of  pipes  showed  clearly  that,  under  even 
a  very  slight  compression,  the  water  is  driven  to  the  clay  surface  next 
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the  interior  surface  of  the  pipes  and  acts  as  an  eflfieient  lubricator,  the 
skin  friction  amounting  to  jn-actically  nothing. 

Driving  was  then  resiimed  at  the  3-in.  pipe;  3  250  lbs.  of  clay  were 
forced  in,  only  the  weight  of  the  hammer  being  needed  on  the  first  day. 
Appended  is  an  abstract  from  the  log  of  the  clay  driving,  following 
the  work  above  noted: 

"Tuesday,  December  27th,  1898. — 4  500  lbs.  driven  in  3-in.  pij^e; 
hammer  only  used;  no  impact  to  force  clay.  No  evidence  of  clay  in 
8-in.  pipe  outside  of  masonry,  though  distinct  tremor  in  water  was 
noticed  during  driving.  Water  in  8-in.  pipe  remained  at  constant 
height,  about  6  ft.  from  top  of  pipe.     Elevation,  18.4. 

"  Wednesday,  December  28th,  1898.— 4  400  lbs.  put  in.  About  8.45 
A.  M.  water  in  8-in.  pipe  had  risen  to  within  20  ins.  of  top,  and  rose  5 
ins.  at  each  stroke  of  jjiston,  falling  back  to  old  level  after  stroke. 
About  10  A.  M.  water  began  to  flow  over  edge  of  pipe  at  each 
charge,  but  settled  back  below  edge  after  stroke.  About  12.00  M. 
water  ceased  to  settle  back.  About  3.00  p.  m.  began  to  run  in  a  small 
stream  after  stroke  had  been  made.  Plumbed  pipe,  but  found  no  clay 
in  it.     Distance,  measured  from  top  down,  81.04  ft. 

"Thursday,  December  29th,  1898. —A  small  stream  of  water  was 
flowing  from  8-in.  pipe  when  work  started.  5  000  lbs.  driven  to-day. 
Plumbed  8-in.  pipe  as  follows; 

9.00  A.  M.     Distance  81.04  ft. — No  clay  in  pipe. 
2.50  p.  M.  "         78.62  "  —2.42  ft."  of  clay  in  pipe. 

3.50     "  "         78.08  "  — KiseofO.54  ft.  of  clay  Avith  750 

lbs.   put  in  between  2.50  and 
3.50  p.  M. 
"  At  2.50  p.  M.  water  flowing  from  pipe  was  strongly  colored  with 
clay,  which  gradiially  cleared,  and  about  4.00  p.  m.  no  trace  of  color 
could  be  detected  in  water  flow. 

"Friday,  December  30th,  1898.— Clay  driven  5  200  lbs.  Plumbed 
8-in.  pipe  as  follows: 

9.20  A.  M.     Distance  77.28  ft.— Rise  0.80  ft.     1  300  lbs.  clay. 
11.20     "  "         7G.28  "  —  "     1.00  "      1  250 

2.20  p.m.  "         71.94"  —  "     4.32"      1850 

4.00     "  "         70.88  "  —  "     1.06  "         800 

"At  11.20  A.  M.  water  was  running  clear  from  8-in.  pijje  and 
reduced  in  amount  over  yesterday,  with  very  slight  acceleration  in 
flow,  when  charge  was  driven. 

"Saturday,  December  31st,  1898.— 3  750  lbs.  driven.  Plumbed 
8-in.  pipe  as  follows: 

9.20  A.  M.     Distance  68.85  ft.— Rise  2.03  ft.     2  150  lbs.  clay. 
10.20     "  "         08.15  "  —  "     0.70  "      1000 

11.20     "  "         67.80"—"     0.35"      1000 
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"  Water  riowiuj;-  fnnu  .S-iu.  pipe  is  clear  and  reduced  in  amount 
over  yesterday,  shows  very  slightly  the  effect  of  each  charge.  Total 
clay  driven  through  3-iu.  pipe  to  date,  20  100  lbs. 

"Wednesday,  January  4th,  1899. — 4  000  lbs.  clay  driven.  Plumbed 
8-in.  pipe  as  follows: 

12.50  p.  M.     Distance  67.70  ft 1  000  lbs.  clay. 

2.00     "  "         07.(50"   1000 

3.10     "  "         67.55"   1000 

4.45     "  "         67.50"   1000 

"  Water  flowing  from  8-in.  pipe  has  decreased  slightly  since  Decem- 
ber 31st;  runs  clear  and  shows,  very  slightly,  effect  of  driving 
charges.  The  weight  of  hammer  only,  continues  to  be  required  to 
drive  clay  down. 

"  Thursday,  January  5th,  1899.— 5  300  lbs.  of  clay  driven.  Weight 
of  hammer  only,  required;  measurements  taken  on  8-in.  pipe  as 
follows: 

9.55  A.  M.     Distance  67.30  ft 1  000  lbs.  clay. 

11.25     "  "         67.22  "    1  000 

1.05p.m.  "         67.15"    1000 

2.15     "  "         67.07  "   1000 

4.20     "  "        67.00"   1000 

"Saturday,  January  7th,  1899. — 5  100  lbs.  clay  driven;  no  change 
in  measurements  taken  in  8-in.  pipe: 

9.10  A.  M.     Distance  67.00  ft 1  000  lbs.  clay. 

11.25     "  "         67.00"   L  000 

1.25  p.m.  "         67.00"   1000 

2.40     "  "        67.00  "   1000 

4.10     "  "        67.00  "   1  000 

"  Flow  of  water  from  8-in.  pipe  clear  and  constant;  shows  no  effect 
of  charge;  driving  with  weight  of  hammer  only. 

"Monday,  January  9th,  1899.-6  200  lbs.  imt  in;  no  change  in 
measurements  in  8-in.  pipe  taken  every  1  000  lbs.  All  show  clay  at 
distance  from  top  of  pipe  of  67  ft.,  or  at  elevation — 32.44.  Flow  of 
Avater  shows  decided  increase  over  January  7th,  and  runs  steadily  and 
clear,  showing  no  effect  of  ramming.  Weight  of  hammer  only,  required. 
"  Tuesday,  January  10th,  1899.— 4150  lbs.  driven.  No  change  in 
measurement  in  8-in.  i)ipe.  All  show  clay  at  67  ft.  down  from  top  of 
pipe.  Weight  of  hammer  only  used,  no  impact.  Water  flowing  from 
8-in.  pipe  shows  slight  increase  over  yesterday;  runs  clear. 

"Friday,  January  13th,  1899. — Clay  ramming  resumed  to-day. 
Total  driven,  3  750  lbs.     Measurements  taken  in  8-in.  pipe  as  follows: 

10.20  A.  M.     Distance,  67.00  ft 1  000  lbs.  clay. 

12.00  m.  "         66.90" 800     "      " 

"The  first  1000  lbs.  drove  easily;    requiring  weight   of   hammer 
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only,  but  driving  seemed  to  stiffen  until,   at  end  of  next  800  lbs.,  a 
slight  drop  of  hammer,  about  5  ins.,  was  required. 

12.40  p.  M.     Distance,  66.85  ft.— 200  lbs.   clay;  still  slight    drop 

of  hammer. 
2.30     "  "         ....       — 250  lbs.  clay.    Water  in  pipe  rose 

suddenly,  discharging  over 
edge  in  quite  largevolume, indi- 
cating clay  has  been  forced  up- 
ward suddenly;  and  after  this, 
driving  becomes  easier,  weight 
of  hammer  only  required  at: 
2.45     "  "         60.90ft.— Else    5.95    ft.,    250    lbs.    clay. 

Water  was  discharged  as  each 
cylinder  full  of  clay  was  forced 
in,  and  continued  to  flow  be- 
tween strokes  also,  at  the  rate 
of  about  13^  galls,  per  minute 
until  3.15  p.  M.,  when  flow 
stopped,  except  as  charge  was 
driven. 
3.50     "  "        46.95  ft.— Else,  13.95  ft.     500  lbs.  clay. 

4.40     "  "         37.90  ft.—     "       9.05"      500    "       " 

"Saturday,    January    14th,    1899. — 4 250 lbs.  clay  driven.    Measure- 
ments taken  as  follows : 
9.50  a.m.     Distance,  35.01  ft.— Eise,  2.80    ft.     500     lbs.    clay. 

Water  in  pipe  rises  about  2 
ins.,  when  charge  is  driven, 
dropping  back  again  to  old 
level,  but  does  not  flow  out  of 
the  pipe.  Some  water  noticed 
coming  up  through  back-fill- 
ing around  pipe,  evidently 
from  leaky  joint. 

ft.    500  lbs.  clay. 
"     500     " 
"     500     "       " 
"     500     "       " 
"     500     "       " 
Driving  now  began  to  stiffen  up 
and   at   2.45   a  slight  drop  of 
hammer,  6  ins.,  was   required, 
continuing  for  balance  of  day. 
3.10     "  "        30.50  ft.— Eise,  1.25  ft.    500  lbs.  clay. 

3.55     "  "         28.95  "  —    "      1.55    "     500    "       " 

4.35     "  "        28.65"—    "      0.30   "     250   "       " 


10.45  " 

33.70  ft.— Eise,  1.40 

11.20  " 

32.90  "  —  "  0.80 

11.55  " 

32.05  "  —  "  0.40 

1.10  p.  M. 

32.20  "  —  "  0.30 

2.15  " 

31.75  "  —  "  0.25 
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''  At  this  time  water  in  pipe  ceased  to  show  any  eifect  of  driving 
charge.  This  p.  m.  the  chiy  exhibited  remarkable  elasticity,  sometimes 
forcing  the  piston  back  3  ft.  after  driving  charge. 

"Monday,  January  IGth,  1899.— Total  clay  driven,  3  400  lbs. 
Kequired  impact  of  hammer  to  force  clay,  limiting  the  height  of 
stroke  to  6  ins.  About  15  strokes  required  for  the  cylinder,  which  is 
6  ft.  long.  The  clay  is  stitteniug  gradually  and  losing  some  of  its  elas- 
ticity, not  springing  back  as  much  after  each  stroke.  Measurements  in 
8-in.  pipe  as  follows: 

7.50  A.  M.     Distance,  28.55  ft 250  lbs.  clay 

8.50     "  "  28.55" 500     "      "' 

10.00     "  "  28.55" 500     "      " 

12.30  p.m.  "  28.55" 500     "      " 

1.35     "  "  28.55" 500     "      " 

3.50     "  "  28.52" 500     "      " 

4.15     "  "  28.65" 500     "      " 

"  Tuesday,  January  17th,  1899. — Continued  driving  in  3-in.  pipe 
until  noon;  1  GOO  lbs.  driven.  No  rise  in  8-in.  pipe  to-day.  Clay 
gradually  stiftening  in  3-in.  pipe  until  it  requires  about  90  strokes, 
none  over  6-in.  drop,  to  force  down  a  cylinder  full.  Shifted  over  and 
started  driving  in  2-in.  pipe  at  Station  5  —  97.5,  3K.,  at  3.35  p.  m. 
Weight  of  hammer  only  used,  carrying  clay  down  very  slowly;  200  lbs. 
of  clay  put  in. 

"Wednesday,  January  18th,  1899. — Continued  at  2-in.  pipe,  Station 

5  4-  87.5,  3  R.  200  lbs.  put  in,  with  weight  of  hammer  only.  At  noon 
this  ceased  to  have  efiect,  and  a  few  light  blows,  none  greater  than 

6  ins. ,  were  tried.  Shifted  pile-driver  back  again  to  3-in.  pipe  in  p.  m. 
By  means  of  water-jet,  clay  was  removed  from  8-in.  pipe  to  a  depth  of 
about  40  ft.  in  order,  if  possible,  to  start  clay  rising  in  pipe  again 
when  ramming  should  be  resumed. 

"  Thursday,  January  19th,  1899. — Jetted  out  8-in.  pipe  to  a  depth 
of  40.8  ft.  from  top  when  jet  stopped  short  and  seemed  to  bring  up 
on  small  spawls  or  gravel.  Resumed  ramming  at  11.00  a.  m.  in  3-in. 
pipe,  using  about  5-in.  drop  of  hammer.  Clay  working  very  stiff,  requir- 
ing about  240  strokes  to  drive  charge  {6-ft.  cylinder);  500  lbs.  put  in. 
Total  rise  in  pipe,  0.5  ft.,  from  40.8  to  40.3.  Ordered  clay  driving 
stopped. 

"Friday,  January  20th,  1899. — Drove  100  lbs.  of  clay  in  3-in.  pipe 
to-day,  Somewhat  easier  than  yesterday.  This  was  done  for  the 
information  of  members  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
who  visited  the  work  to-day. 

"  Saturday,  January  21st,  1899. — Resumed  jetting  in  8-in.  pipe  in 
endeavor  to  increase  depth  of  jetting  to  at  least  20  ft. 

"Monday,  January  23d,  1899. — Succeeded  in  jetting  out  8-in.  pipe 
to  a  depth  of  60  ft.  below  top.     At  this  point  jet  pipe  brought  up  on 
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what  seemed  to  be  a  bed  of  gravel.  The  flow  from  the  8-in.  pipe 
increased  when  this  point  was  reached. 

'•Tuesday,  January  24th,  1899. — Resumed  driving  in  3-in.  pipe; 
350  lbs.  put  in  by  means  of  short  drops  of  hammer,  none  over  6  ins. ; 
320  short  drops  required  to  force  down  piston  (6-ft.  cylinder).  No  rise 
of  clay  in  8-in.  pipe  or  any  indication  of  so  doing.  Ordered  clay  drive- 
ing  stopped." 

It  seemed  to  be  apparent  that  the  cavity  at  the  foot  of  the  3-in.  pipe 
was  well  filled  with  clay,  and  it  was  probably  due  to  some  obstruction 
in  the  8-in.  pipe,  such  as  spawls  or  gravel  which  had  been  forced  in 
with  the  clay,  that  there  was  no  longer  any  rise  in  the  vertical  section. 
The  total  amount  of  clay  used  in  this  driving  is  as  follows: 

2-in.  pi])e.   Station  6  -f-  02,     32.4  L 395  lbs. 

2-in.      "  "         6+03,     17.7  L 369    " 

2-in.     "  "        6  +  02,       9.7  L 1012" 

3-in.     "  "         5+95,    12.5  R 64  775    " 

2-in.     "  "        5  +  97.5,3      R 400    " 

Total 66  951  lbs. 

66  951  +  113  =  592.5  cu.  ft.  or  21.9  cu.  yds. 

The  total  amount  of  clay  thus  driven  into  the  pipes  and  cavity  was 
nearly  22  cu.  yds.  The  60  ft.  in  depth  of  the  outer  8-in.  pipe  which 
had  been  jettied  out,  was  afterward  filled  with  clay  and  gravel  tammed 
in  by  hand,  and  the  flow  through  it  was  stopjaed. 

The  work  of  tearing  out  the  ruptured  masonry  due  to  driving  clay 
through  one  of  the  2-in.  pipes  was  immediately  started,  and  in  all 
about  130  cu.  yds.  were  taken  out  in  following  the  fissures  and  cracks 
iiutil  they  wholly  i^inched  out.  It  was  assumed  in  the  beginning  that 
the  trouble  lay  in  the  joint  between  the  upper  or  surface  course  of 
masonry  at  this  point,  which  had  been  laid  in  Portland  cement,  and 
the  masonry  below,  which  had  been  laid  in  slower  setting  natural 
cement,  and  this  proved  to  be  the  case;  as  it  was  found  on  investigat- 
ing around  the  pipe  from  which  the  cracks  radiated  that  its  upjier 
section  and  length,  of  something  more  than  5  ft.  in  all,  had  not  been 
joined  orcoui)led  with  the  section  below  when  placed,  and  that  there 
was  a  space  of  1  in.  or  more  between  the  ends  of  the  two  pipes,  which 
had  allowed  the  clay,  under  the  influence  of  the  very  hard  driving,  to 
force  its  way  into  the  partly  set  mortar  which  surrounded  the  joint. 
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The  course  of  Povtlaud  ceiiieut  mortar  was  aboiat  3  ft.  thick.  It 
was  fouuil  that  this  iijiper  joint  of  pipe  had  lifted  probably  1:|  ins. 
from  the  joint  below  at  the  jioint  of  coupling.  This  must  have  taken 
l)lace  at  first  when  the  heavy  ramming  caused  the  rupture  in  that  part 
of  the  pipe  to  which  the  clay  cylinder  was  coupled,  and  which  pro- 
jected above  the  top  of  the  masonry.  The  length  of  this  projecting 
part  was  about  1  ft.  and  the  parting  of  the  joints  was,  of  course,  at  the 
lower  end  and  about  4  ft.  4  ins.  below  the  masonry  siirface. 

Adjacent  to  and  on  the  level  of  this  oi^en  joint  in  the  pipe  was  the 
bed  joint  of  a  stone  laid  in  Eosendale  cement  mortar.  The  stone  was 
about  5  ft.  long,  20  ins.  wide  and  15  ins.  in  thickness.  The  clay  was 
found  to  have  been  forced  between  the  under  surface  of  the  stone 
and  its  mortar  bed.  The  clay  bed  was  about  V.  ins.  thick,  and,  con- 
tinuing beyond  the  base  of  this  stone,  it  rose  through  the  joints  along 
the  sides,  tinding  its  way  then  along  the  top  of  the  course  of  which  the 
stone  just  mentioned  formed  a  part,  and  lifting  the  course  above, 
which  had  been  laid  in  Portland  cement  mortar,  and  was  fairly  well 
set.  The  first  stone  mentioned  was  the  only  one  laid  in  Eosendale 
cement  that  was  found  to  have  been  disturbed  in  its  bed,  and  the  main 
crack  was  everywhere  along  the  junction  of  the  two  cement  mortars. 

The  longest  horizontal  radius  through  which  the  clay  was  found  to 
have  worked  was  about  5J  ft.  around  the  pipe,  and  it  worked  up  verti- 
cally through  the  mortar  joints,  and  especially  along  the  pipe,  about  3 
ft.  The  vertical  cracks  showing  in  the  masonry  surface  were  traced  in 
some  directions  for  12  ft.,  where  the  width  showed  about  0.005  ft. ;  but 
the  upper  masonry  course  was  taken  out  to  a  considerably  greater 
distance  toward  and  to  the  up-stream  face  of  the  dam,  where  the 
seepage  of  water  through  the  exposed  bed  joints  of  one  or  two  stones 
in  this  upper  course  indicated  that  the  horizontal  crack  had  extended 
with  no  vertical  surface  crack  above  to  call  attention  to  it.  The  clay 
bed,  thus  forced  under  the  masonry,  was  found  to  be  fan-shaped, 
extending  oh  ft.  from  the  pipe  in  one  direction  and  about  4  ft.  sideways 
on  each  side.  In  the  other  direction  its  course  was  arrested  by  a  large 
stone  which  offered  no  mortar  joint  that  could  be  followed.  The  bed 
varied  from  l.V  ins.  to  .^  in.  in  thickness.  It  was  found  to  consist  of  an 
aggregate  of  very  thin  laminations  which  showed  clearly  throughout 
the  extent  of  the  bed  and  indicated  the  extremely  gradual  way  in 
which  the  rupture  was  produced. 
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Fig.  11  shows  in  plan  and  sections  the  area  of  the  masonry  which 
had  to  be  taken  up,  as  well  as  the  location  and  extent  of  the  clay  bed, 
the  cracks  and  the  particular  joints  and  stones,  sketched  during  the 
work  of  rectifying  the  damage  done. 

The  Main  Dam  Foundation  Masonky. 

The  laying  of  the  foundation  masonry  began  on  May  28th,  1896,  in 
the  bottom  at  Station  8  -f-  50»  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  area  of  bottom  was 
ready  to  warrant  it,  and  by  the  end  of  that  season  nine  gangs  of 
masons  were  at  work.  This  involved  the  use  of  eleven  or  twelve 
derricks  to  allow  for  time  lost  in  shifting  derricks  as  well  as  for  chang- 
ing gangs  from  one  point  to  another,  owing  to  frequent  changes  in  the 
location  of  sumjis  and  subsidiary  pumps  which  the  maintenance  of 
drainage  made  necessary.  In  the  following  season  (1897),  the  number 
of  gangs  was  increased  to  17  on  the  foundation,  as  the  season  pro- 
gressed, and  the  total  number  of  derricks  in  use,  including  those  on  the 
side  slopes  for  passing  material  from  the  tracks,  was  about  thirty. 

The  type  of  derrick  in  general  use  is  the  "  stifl"  leg  "  derrick. 
Having  no  guys,  these  derricks  did  not  interfere  with  the  cable  service 
and  they  were  easily  moved  by  means  of  the  cable,  without  being 
separated  from  stiff  legs  and  ijlatforms. 

The  setting  of  the  first  stone  in  the  main  dam  foundation  is  shown 
in  Fig.  2,  Plate  III.  The  bottom  courses  were  laid  in  Portland  cement 
(2  to  1),  the  vertical  thickness  of  this  work,  varying  from  4  ft.  up, 
depending  upon  circumstances  and  particularly  upon  the  amount  of 
seepage  through  the  fissures  in  the  rock  and  the  work  necessary  to 
temporarily  dam  up  and  divert  such  flows  until  the  masonry  was  old 
enough  and  high  enough  to  enable  them  to  be  blocked  off  permanently. 

The  rock  bottom  was,  in  all  cases,  very  thoroughly  washed  and 
cleaned  with  brushes  and  brooms,  and  was  then  "jiainted"  with  a 
gi'out  of  neat  Portland  cement,  applied  with  brushes,  and  which  was 
allowed  to  set  before  work  was  done  upon  it.  This  groiit  was  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  all  small,  fine,  open  cracks,  seams  and  erosions? 
which  were  not  of  sufficient  size  or  importance  to  warrant  special 
treatment  with  the  grout  pump  or  box,  and  about  356  bbls.  of  Portland 
cement  were  used  in  this  way  on  the  main  dam  foundation  and  14  bbls., 
up  to  date,  on  the  core-wall  and  overflow  foundations. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  unevenness  of  the  rock  bottom  as  prepared, 
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the  niimerous  spring  holes  which  had  to  be  temporarily  dammed  in 
order  to  divert  their  flows  until  such  time  as  they  could  be  choked  oflf, 
and  the  number  of  grout  pipes  to  be  placed,  and  in  some  cases  kejjt  in 
pjace  for  months  before  the  grouting  could  be  done,  the  first  season's 
•work  on  the  bottom  masonry  was  done  under  difficulties,  and  the 
general  progress  up  to  January  1st,  1897,  was  between  Station  7  +  12 
and  Station  9  -(-  62,  covering  the  full  width  of  the  dam  and  varying  in 
depth  or  height  above  the  bottom  from  10  to  40  ft.  In  all,  about 
37  000  cu.  yds.  were  laid. 

In  the  following  year,  the  masonry  was  extended  over  the  Avhole 
bottom,  mth  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  near  the  river  wall  at 
Stations  10  -f-  00,  used  as  the  foundation  of  a  trestle  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  supply  tracks,  and  a  comparatively  small  area  in  the 
center  of  the  wall,  at  about  Station  7  -\-  50,  which,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  season,  was  used  as  a  sumj^-hole  for  the  main  jDumps,  the 
surrounding  masonry  forming  the  sides.  During  that  year  the  amount 
of  masonry  laid  in  the  foundation  was  about  115  000  cu.  yds.,  and  at 
certain  points  it  had  risen  to  a  considerable  height,  particularly  over 
the  points  at  which  the  work  was  started  during  the  preceding  season. 
The  width  of  the  foundation  to  be  laid  was  about  200  ft.,  and  the 
derricks  were  arranged  in  batteries  of  four  abreast  across  the  line  of 
the  dam,  the  plan  being  to  build  in  racks  to  a  convenient  height  and 
then  to  move  the  derricks  forward  in  batteries.  In  this  way  successive 
racks  or  steps  were  gradually  formed  for  the  full  width  of  the  work, 
varying  from  17  to  15  ft.  in  height  and  from  35  to  40  ft.  in  width  or 
depth,  horizontally,  with  the  derricks  moving  from  the  ends  toward  the 
middle  of  the  foundation.  This  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig,  2,  Plate 
X,  but,  owing  to  circumstances,  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  second 
season's  work  that  it  could  be  said  that  the  plan  had  been  fully 
developed  and  put  in  complete  working  order. 

The  faces  or  steja  courses  of  these  racks  were  limited  to  rises  of  3  ft. , 
with  about  the  same  treads,  making  the  slope  of  the  rock  nearly  1  : 1. 
Care  was  taken  to  avoid  long  sti'aight  joints  across  the  dam,  between 
successive  racks,  by  varying  the  lines  of  their  faces  at  intervals  with 
"scallops  "  or  heavy  "  returns." 

By  the  end  of  the  second  season,  the  main  foundation  had  risen 
high  enoiigh  above  the  bottom  to  be  drawn  in  to  its  neat  lines  at 
all   points   and    to   afford  a  jsarapet  which    retained   the  wash   from 
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the  earth  slopes  aud  euabled  the  retilliug  work  to  be  started.  On  the 
Tip-stream  side,  the  masonry  face  was  drawn  to  its  neat  lines  as  soon 
as  in-acticable  upon  leaving  the  rock  bottom,  though  this  involved  a 
considerable  depth  of  re-fill  between  the  masonry  and  rock  face,  par- 
ticiilarly  at  the  deeper  points  where  the  rock  was  disintegrated  and 
had  broken  back  of  the  excavation  lines. 

On  the  down-stream  side  the  masonry  toe  was  built  solid  to  the 
rock  face  up  to  the  surface,  when  it  was  drawn  in  to  the  neat  lines 
planned.  This  junction  with  the  rock  face  was  made  still  more  com- 
pact, as  noted  in  the  description  of  the  "groTiting,"  by  filling  with 
grout  the  eroded  seams  showing  in  the  rock  face  as  the  toe  masonry- 
was  built  up. 

As  above  stated,  the  courses  adjacent  to  the  rock  bottom  were  laid 
in  Portland  cement,  a  2  to  1  mortar  mixture  being  used.  The  special 
IJurpose  was  to  obtain  a  quick-setting  mortar  and  thus  avoid,  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  possible,  any  wash  or  trouble  from  seepage  and  flows 
through  the  bottom  which  had  been  choked  oflf.  Above  these  courses, 
aud  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  Avarm  season's  work,  American  cement, 
mixed  2  to  1,  was  used.  During  the  winter  mouths,  Portland  cement, 
3  to  1  mixture,  was  substituted  for  the  American  cement,  and  work 
was  carried  on  steadily  on  pleasant  days  when  it  was  not  too  cold. 

Care  was  taken  to  lay  no  masonry  on  days  when  the  temperature 
was  steadily  below  the  freezing  point,  and  on  cold  nights  and  morn- 
ings brine  and  warm  water  were  used  in  mixing  moi'tar,  and  the  sand 
dui'ing  the  whole  season  was  heated  and  dried  in  large  boxes  furnished 
with  steam  coils  arranged  for  that  piirpose.  Care  was  also  taken  to  cover 
fresh  work  at  night  with  brine,  salt  aud  canvass,  and  to  thoroughly 
clean  its  surface  and  joints  in  the  morning  with  steam  and  hot  water 
in  order  that  all  frozen  dirt  and  mortar  scale  might  be  removed.  All 
stones  and  spawls  used  in  cold  weather  were  also  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  washed,  and  thawed  out  with  hot  water  and  steam;  pipes  for  both 
being  provided  for  each  gang  of  masons  employed. 

The  stone  used  for  the  rubble  masonry  is  quarried  from  a  rocky  hill- 
side in  the  Valley  of  Hunter's  Brook,  a  tributary  of  the  Croton  River, 
at  a  point  about  2  miles  above  the  dam.  This  stone  is  classed  by 
geologists  as  "gabro  "  rock,  or,  commercially,  as  a  dark  colored  granite, 
althoiigh  it  is  without  quartz  and  has  a  large  amount  of  hornblende  in 
its  composition.     It  is  very  hard  and  tough,  as  well  as  heavy,  and 
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weighs  185  lbs.  per  cu.  ft.  The  quarry  is  connected  with  the  dam  by 
a  railroad,  and  the  stone  is  quarried  and  sent  down  in  large  blocks 
varying  in  size,  ordinarily,  from  1  to  3  cu.  yds.,  although  the  greater 
limit  is  not  reached  commonly.  Stones  even  of  larger  size  have  been 
furnished  occasionally,  but  difficulty  in  handling  them  renders  such 
sizes  landesirable. 

The  spawls  and  small  "  chunks"  are  furnished  from  quarries  along 
the  line  of  the  railroad  nearer  the  dam,  and  are  of  the  country  rock, 
a  laminated  gneiss. 

In  laying  the  stone,  care  is  taken  to  see  that  each  stone  has  been 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  washed  with  water  in  summer  and  steam  in 
winter.  The  stone  is  bedded  in  a  heavy  bed  of  mortar  in  which  flat 
spawls  have  been  placed  to  "make  up  "  to  such  hollows  or  deficiencies 
as  may  be  apparent  in  the  bed  of  the  stone.  The  stone  in  question  is 
then  raised,  and  the  imprint  it  has  made  in  the  mortar  bed  is  used  as 
a  guide  to  complete  the  necessary  making  uj^;  additional  mortar  is 
then  placed  over  the  new  bed  and  the  stone  is  lowered  again  into 
place,  care  being  taken  to  place  it  exactly  as  it  was  before.  It  is  then 
shaken  down  by  bars  placed  successively  at  different  ends  of  the  stone 
until  the  mortar  underneath  is  pressed  out  on  all  sides,  when,  if  it  is 
apparent  that  it  "floats  "  freely  without  touching  the  spawls  or  stones 
below,  it  is  allowed  to  remain.  Should  there  be  any  doubt  about  this, 
however-,  it  is  taken  up  a  second  time,  or  as  often  as  is  necessary  to 
insure  a  thorough  and  tight  bedding,  well  made  up  and  with  the  min- 
imum of  mortar  left  in  necessary  to  the  result  wished. 

The  spaces  around  these  stones  are  then  carefully  filled  with  mortar 
into  which  smaller  stones  and  spawls  are  hammered,  care  being  always 
taken  that  no  small  stone  shall  be  hammered  into  place  unless  there  is 
an  ample  bed  of  mortar  under  it.  All  old  work  is  thoroughly  cleaned 
with  brooms  and  washed  with  water  before  fresh  work  is  built  upon  it. 
It  is  also  carefully  sounded  with  iron  rods  to  make  sure  that  no  small 
.stones  or  spawls  have  been  loosened  in  the  bed.  In  cold  weather  the 
precautions  necessary  in  building  on  old  work  are  greater,  as  mortar 
more  or  less  frozen  and  disintegrated  is  commonly  found  on  the  sur- 
face and  the  depth  of  spawls  liable  to  be  loosened  is  much  greater. 

The  general  character  and  appearance  of  the  masonry  in  the  racks 
is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  Plate  XII.  The  stones  were  of  such  size  that  an 
average  rise  of  3  ft.   in  the  courses  was  readilv  maintained.     On  the 
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down-stream  side  the  batter  called  for  by  the  theoretical  sections  was 
obtained  by  stepping.  For  tliis  purpose  selected  stones  were  of 
course  necessary.  The  quality  and  appearance  of  this  work  are  shown 
in  Fig.  1,  Plate  XI.  The  steps  were  laid  out  with  rises  of  from  24  to 
:W  ins.,  the  latter  limit  i>reponderating,  and  the  whole  of  the  step  is 
l)uilt  outside  the  neat  batter  line. 

On  the  up-stream  face  all  joints  were  raked  out  2  ins.  in  depth  and 
were  then  pointed  up  with  Portland  cement,  mixed  1  to  1.  This  in- 
cludes also  the  core-wall  and  spillway  masonry  as  well  as  the  founda- 
tions of  the  main  dam.  Fig.  2,  Plate  XI,  shows  a  section  of  the 
up-stream  face  of  the  main  dam,  in  which  the  joints  have  been  raked 
out  and  are  ready  for  pointing. 

The  foundation  masonry  laid  to  date  in  the  spillway  was  laid  in 
1895,  since  Avhich  time  nothing  further  has  been  done.  It  is  shown  in 
Fig.  1,  Plate  XII.  The  masonry  work  of  the  lower  part  of  the  core-wall 
was  begun  early  in  the  history  of  the  dam  work  at  the  extreme  south 
end,  and  was  so  jirosecuted  that  by  the  time  the  masonry  of  the  main 
dam  foundation  had  reached  the  point  of  junction  with  the  core-wall 
there  were  only  100  ft.  of  wall  foundation  to  be  done  to  complete  the 
connection.  This  has  since  been  done,  and  the  wall  is  being  built  uj) 
to  the  sui'face  of  the  trench  excavated  for  it. 

The  refilling  against  the  main  dam  foundations  calls  for  no  special 
comment  except  in  one  instance  where,  on  the  up-stream  side  between 
Station  6  -|-  12.5  and  Station  G  -(-  62.5,  the  bad  rock  forming  the  face  of 
the  excavation  at  this  point  continued  to  fall  into  the  pit,  breaking 
back  of  the  original  excavation  lines,  after  the  excavation  had  reached 
the  bottom,  and  while  the  up-stream  face  of  the  masonry  was  building. 
By  the  time  this  masonry  had  reached  a  height  sufficient  to  be  out  of 
danger  from  the  gradually  falling  rock,  a  large  mass  of  the  latter  had 
fallen  in  behind  the  wall  at  the  bottom  into  the  space  which  during 
this  time  had  been  used  as  a  sump.  It  was  impracticable  to  get  this 
material  out,  as  the  overhanging  rock  made  it  too  dangerous  for  men 
to  attempt  it  without  very  thorough  protection  from  above,  and  it  was 
at  the  same  time  extremely  desirable  to  have  at  this  jioint  and  eleva- 
vation  esjjecially  compact  back-filling,  rather  than  a  large  quantity  of 
loose  rock. 

The  plan  and  sections  in  Fig.  10  show  the  extent  to  which  the  rock 
broke  back  of  the  lines  and  the  amount  and  extent  of  the  broken  rock 
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or  debris  wliicli  fell  iu  from  above  while  the  masonry  wall  was  being- 
carried  up. 

This  space  was  used  as  a  sump-hole,  the  suction  pipe  being  kept  at 
a  low  elevation  at  about  Station  6  -\-  20,  at  which  jjoint  the  rock  slope 
stood.  The  water  flow  through  the  face  of  the  rock  was  very  free,  as  the 
face  was  full  of  ojien  fissures,  jjarticularly  through  that  part  of  the  face 
shown  in  the  plan  as  furthest  to  the  right.  This  formed  quite  a  re- 
cess, and  through  it  came  at  this  time  most  of  the  flow  pumped  from 
the  up-stream  side  of  the  dam. 

This  water  flow  brought  a  large  amount  of  fine  silt  with  it,  and  it 
was  reasonable  to  sujjpose  that  the  debris  at  the  bottom  and  along  the 
wall  was,  in  the  course  of  time,  filled  with  it.  It  was  found  impos- 
sible to  force  pipes  through  the  debris  to  the  bottom  to  test  this,  and 
two  holes  were  therefore  drilled  through  the  masonry  at  such  positions 
and  angles  as  to  reach  low  points  in  the  filling.  These  holes  are 
shown  on  the  j^lan  and  sections.  Drilling  them  was  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable difficulty,  but  they  were  finally  forced  through,  but  filled 
immediately  with  fine  silt  forced  in  from  below,  and  no  grout  could  be 
pumped  into  them.  Two  other  holes  were  started  in  this  vicinity,  for 
the  same  purpose,  but  could  uot  be  carried  through. 

In  making  further  attempts  to  j^rove  the  compactness  or  otherwise 
of  this  mass  of  debris  the  surface  shown  in  the  plan  to  the  left  of  the 
dotted  line  was  covered  with  several  feet  of  fine  sand  and  gravel  after 
the  pipes  indicated  had  been  forced  into  the  mass  as  far  as  possible, 
which  in  some  cases  was  5  or  6  ft. 

The  inflowing  water,  as  stated  above,  showed  itself  ^particularly  in 
the  space  to  the  right  of  the  dotted  line,  in  which  no  gravel  was 
placed.  The  pump  siiction  back  of  the  wall  at  about  Station  6-f-OO 
kept  the  water  well  below  the  general  surface  of  the  debris  which  had 
been  covered  with  gravel,  and  into  three  of  the  eleven  pipes  17i  bags  of 
American  cement  (1  to  1  mixture)  were  pumped  as  shown.  The  other 
pipes,  which  were  tried  later,  would  take  nothing,  and  the  job  was 
finally  comjileted  by  pouring  a  large  amount  of  grout,  30  bags  of 
American  cement  (1  to  1  mixture),  into  the  water  space  back  of  the 
dotted  line.  This  pouring  was  kejit  up  until  the  water  flow  was 
stopped  at  the  point  under  treatment,  and  was  forced  through  other 
seams  in  the  rock  face  more  directly  to  the  siimj^-hole  which  was  back- 
filled later  with  gravel  and  sand  in  the  ordinary  way. 
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The  PuMriNG  for  the  Main  Dam  Foundation. 

The  work  of  piimpiug  began  in  April,  1895,  a  10-in.  two-cylinder 
Woi-tliiuj>tou  i)ixuip  being  installed  at  first.  It  was  placed  as  near  the 
sum])  as  possible,  and  was  fed  from  boilers  placed  at  tlie  top  of  tlie 
slope  ou  the  down-stream  side,  not  far  away.  Two  100  H.-P.  boilers 
were  installed  at  this  time.  This  number  was  increased  later  to  four 
in  all,  and  at  certain  times,  when  the  demand  for  steam  for  the  pumps 
was  heavy,  V)ut  little  outside  use  was  made  of  the  boilers,  although 
the  excess  in  boiler  power  was  at  least  one,  when  they  were  all  work- 
ing at  their  full  capacity.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  whole  four  were 
kept  continuously  in  use,  working  moderately  after  the  10-in.  pump 
had  been  rejjlaced,  a  few  months  after  its  installment,  by  a  12-iu.  com- 
pound, double-cylinder  pump  of  the  same  make,  to  which  two  others 
of  the  same  size  were  added  later. 

With  this  force  of  three  large  pum^js  two  were  kejat  at  Avork  at 
moderate  speed,  Avhile  the  third  was  held  in  reserve,  and  the  10-in. 
pump  kept  either  as  additional  to  the  reserve  or  at  times  used  in  con- 
nection with  a  number  of  smaller  auxiliary  pumps  which  were  con- 
stantly in  use  during  the  excavation  work  and  until  the  foundation 
masonry  was  complete,  pumping  from  various  points  in  the  bottom  to 
the  main  sump.  From  the  beginning  of  jiumping  operations  until 
November,  1898,  the  main  pumps  were  kept  on  or  near  the  lower  or 
down- stream  slope  of  the  main  cut,  and  the  sump  was  maintained  near  . 
by,  either  on  the  natural  bottom,  or,  as  happened  during  one  winter,  in 
a  large  hole  left  in  the  bottom  masonry  at  a  low  elevation  near  the 
down-stream  toe  of  the  dam. 

It  was  extremely  inconvenient  at  times  to  have  to  limit  main  jjump- 
ing  operations  to  one  point  and  to  be  obliged  to  lift  all  the  water  from 
the  auxiliary  pum^js,  in  some  cases  over  the  low-lying  jsortions  of 
recently  laid  foundation  masonry,  but  the  risks  to  main  steam  pijjes 
laid  across  the  dam  would  have  been  too  great,  either  before  or  after 
the  beginning  of  the  mason  work,  while  the  water  flow  was  large.  The 
discharge  was  ordinarily  through  a  system  of  four  pipes  12  ins.  in 
diameter,  two  of  which  were  laid  through  the  lower  wing-dam  at 
a  low  elevation  and  two  through  the  river  wall  at  a  somewhat  higher 
elevation.  By  this  means  a  considerable  lift  was  avoided,  the  top 
of  the  wing-dam  being  in  the  first  case  about  20  ft.  above  the  pipe 
openings. 
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TABLE  No.  1.— Mean  Monthly  Tempekatubes  Observed,  in  Degkees, 

Fahkenheit. 


(1) 

(3) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Approximate  Locations  of  Observations. 

Date. 

8+50 

6+50 

7+60 

7  +  70 

7  +  00 

195  L. 

36  R. 

200  L. 

SOL. 

13  R. 

8  +  10 

6  +  00 

6  +  00 

In  Channel. 

195  L. 

30  R. 

70  R. 

6+30 

30  R. 

Cave. 

River. 

o 

o 

o 

Q 

0 

o 

Feb.,    1896 

44.1 

50.2 

35.8 

Mar.,      "  

42.  a 

50.3 

36.0 

Apl., 

45.(1 

51.0 

51.5 

May,       "  

50. 0 

52.7 

June,      "  

51.5 

54.0 

July,       •    

56.7 

.53.3 

51.3 

82.6 

Aug.,      '•  

61.0 

52.0 

60.0 

72.0 

Sept.,      "  

63.0 

.51.5 

65.0 

63.0 

73.0 

Oct., 

67.0 

53.0 

66.0 

64.0 

Nov.,       "  

64.7 

60.0 

6'J.O 

56.0 

Dec,       "  

56.6 

53.5 

62.8 

55.6 

57.6 

35.6 

Jan.,    1897 

55.0 

51.0 

57.0 

53.0 

55.0 

34.0 

Feb.,       ''  

50.0 

50.0 

50.0 

50.0 

53.0 

Mar.,      "  

46.0 

48.7 

48.7 

48.7 

.53.0 

40.3 

Ap!.,       "  

42.7 

48.0 

45.3 

47.3 

51.3 

May,       "  

48.0 

48.0 

48.0 

51.0 

65.0 

June,      "  

64.0 

56.0 

58.0 

54.0 

54.0 

76.0 

July,      "   

65.0 

56.5 

64  0 

58.5 

56.2 

76.0 

Aug.,      "  

68.7 

60.7 

64.7 

62.0 

61.7 

76.0 

Sept.,      "  

71.2 

62.7 

71.2 

66.2 

66.2 

74.3 

Oct.,       "  

69.6 

64.4 

69.6 

64.8 

65.2 

64.5 

Nov.,      "  

66.5 

63.5 

67.0 

63.0 

64.0 

47.7 

Dec,       "  

61.6 

61.0 

63.6 

59.2 

62.0 

40.0 

Jan.,    1898 

56.0 

57.0 

59.5 

57.5 

59.5 

38.7 

Feb.,       "  

46.0 

52.0 

53.0 

53.2 

54.7 

37.2 

Mar.,      "  

43.0 

52.2 

49.0 

51.0 

54.4 

47.6 

Apl.,       "  

45.0 

50.7 

46.2 

49.5 

51.7 

51.0 

May,       '•  

49.2 

52.0 

49.5 

.50.0 

51.3 

60.5 

June,      "  

54.4 

54.4 

55.4 

51.6 

50.3 

74.4 

July,       "  

61.7 

59.0 

58.7 

53.3 

51.0 

80.0 

Aug.,      "  

64.1 

60.0 

62.0 

56.2 

53.5 

78.2 

Sept.,     "  

68.0 

62.3 

65.0 

.59.8 

54.4 

76.2 

Oct.,       "  

68.2 

57.0 

63.5 

60.5 

54.0 

63.5 

Nov.,       "  

68.0 

55.3 

57.0 

,58.0 

49.7 

Dec,       "  

66.0 

66.0 

58.0 

39.0 

Valves  at  tlie  outer  ends  of  the  lower  pipes  secured  the  work  from 
the  possible  danger  of  back  flow  when  the  water  was  high  in  the  river. 
In  December,  1898,  one  of  the  main  pumps  was  placed  on  the  up- 
stream side  of  the  dam  wall,  which  by  this  time  had  been  carried  all 
the  way  across  the  valley  and  uj)  to  a  considerable  height  above  the 
bottom,  and  two  were  kept  on  the  down-stream  side,  steam  for  the 
former  being  carried  across  the  foundation  wall.  By  this  time  the 
amount  of  water  to  be  pumjied  had  decreased  materially,  as  a  large 
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anioiuit  of  bat'k-filliug  had  been  done  on  both  sides  of  the  dam,  and 
tlie  elevations  of  the  sump-holes  had  been  raised. 

During  the  progress  of  the  main  dam  excavation  it  was  early  notice- 
able that  the  flow  into  the  sump-holes  seemed  to  come  from  particular 
points  on  the  gravel  slopes,  following  the  toes  of  the  slopes  down,  as 
the  depth  of  excavation  increased.  This  was  noticeable  on  both  the 
up-stream  and  down-stream  sides,  and  the  flows  or  springs  continued 
to  be  identified  easily  as  the  work  progressed  and  the  outline  of  the 
foundation  masonry  was  comjjleted,  and  the  flows  or  springs  on  the 
iipper  or  lower  side  were  separated.  These  flows  were  confined  to  the 
gravel  slopes,  through  which  they  came  freely,  and  as  the  back-filling 
was  gradually  raised  they  were  forced  back  up  the  slopes  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  points  where  they  had  originally  shown  themselves. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  main  cut  and  along  the  sides  near  the  end, 
where  the  slopes  were  nearly  all  hardpan,  practically  no  water  was 
encountered,  although  there  was  a  considerable  area  of  gravel  and 
boulder  slo^se  under  the  hardpan  near  the  south  end  of  the  side  slopes 
on  the  "quarters."  There  was,  however,  a  considerable  seepage 
through  the  lower  half  of  the  very  high  hardpan  slope  at  the  south 
end  which,  particularly  in  winter,  through  the  frost  and  thaws,  caused 
a  good  deal  of  gradiial  sloughing  off  of  the  bank,  althotigh  at  no  time 
was  the  amount  of  seepage  enough  to  cause  a  definite  flow  from  the 
slope. 

A  long  series  of  observations  of  the  temperatures.  Table  No.  1, 
taken  at  the  points  where  the  flows  were  best  defined,  is  of  interest  as 
indicating,  i)erhaps,  some  differences  in  the  causes  and  origins  of  the 
various  flows  observed. 

In  Table  No.  1  are  shown  six  series  of  observations,  including  one 
in  the  river  channel.  In  Column  No.  2  the  observations  Avere  of  a  flow 
on  the  down-stream  side  of  the  main  cut,  at  the  point  nearest  to  the 
iip-stream  toe  of  the  lower  wing-dam.  In  Column  No.  3  the  flow 
observed  was  near  the  point  on  the  uia-stream  side  where  the  heavy 
flow  or  spring  at  Station  5  -(-  95  was  in  time  developed,  and  it  is 
assumed  that  this  flow  was  the  same,  practically,  that  showed  in  the 
spring  when  it  was  reached.  In  Column  No.  4  the  observations  are  of 
a  flow  developed  on  the  down-stream  slojie  some  distance  from  the 
flow  in  Column  No.  2.  In  Column  No.  5  the  flow  was  from  the  large 
cave  at  Station  7  -j-  70  =b  on  the  up-stream  side.     The  flow  of  Column 
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No.  6  was  also  on  the  up-stream  side,  and  the  observations  were  taken 
at  first  in  a  large  well-hole  which  was  l)nilt,  temporarily,  near  the  up- 
stream face  of  the  masonry,  and  later  from  the  flow  which  showed  out- 
side the  masonry  line  after  the  well  was  filled  iip  and  the  water  forced 
outside  of  the  masonry  limits. 

The  stations  at  the  heads  of  the  various  columns  show  the  approx- 
imate locations  of  the  points  of  flow  at  which  the  temperatures  were 
taken.  In  some  cases  there  were  variations  of  location  at  intervals 
owing  to  the  shifting  of  the  springs  from  various  causes,  such  as  a 
•deepening  of  the  excavations  in  the  vicinity,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
well  mentioned  in  Column  No.  6,  some  change  in  the  masonry  and  the 
channels  left  temporarily  in  it.  Column  No.  7  shows  the  temperature 
of  the  water  in  the  river. 

An  examination  of  these  observations  shows  clearly  a  certain  uni- 
formity in  the  flows  from  the  excavation,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
times  of  extreme  temperatures,  which  occur  in  September  or  October 
and  March  or  Ai^ril.  It  is  evident  that  there  was  no  direct  connection 
with  the  water  flowing  in  the  river,  and  that  the  two  springs  observed 
on  the  down-stream  side  correspond  closely,  as  might  have  been 
■expected,  while  J:he  other  three  springs  located  on  the  up-stream  side 
are  uniform  in  showing  less  extremes  in  temperature  and  also  a  close 
correspondence  with  each  other.  In  the  river  the  extreme  tempera- 
tures shown  were  in  January  or  February  and  July. 

The  flow  observed  in  Column  No.  3  shows,  however,  but  little  var- 
iation during  the  first  twelve  months,  quite  in  contrast  to  the  others. 
The  observations  during  these  months  were  evidently  of  the  water 
from  the  heavy  spring  which,  when  solid  rock  bottom  was  reached, 
was  found  to  flow  from  the  large  erosion  at  Station  5  4-  95,  12  R.  The 
point  at  which  the  temperatures  were  taken  in  this  case  was  some  dis- 
tance from  the  spring  hole  as  finally  defined,  and  the  water  was  then 
piped  for  some  months  directly  to  a  subsidiary  sump. 

Temperatures  of  the  water,  however,  continued  to  be  taken  as  it 
flowed  from  this  pipe  and  later  from  the  pipe  used  to  divert  the  spring- 
flow  to  the  ujj-stream  side  of  the  masonry.  The  elevation  of  the  out- 
let of  this  pipe  was  increased  gradually  as  the  masonry  and  the  back- 
filling rose,  and  the  observations  were  continued  until  the  clay  driving 
had  stopped  the  flow  of  the  spring.  The  observations  from  January, 
1897,  showed  variations  which  corresi^ond  with  the  variations  observed 
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fit  the  other  poiuts  of  flow,  althougli  tliey  were  not  so  marked  in 
degree.  As  this  spring  was  quite  different  in  its  characteristics  from 
any  of  the  others  coming  originally  from  a  much  greater  depth  and 
with  the  location  of  its  flow  confined  to  one  place  during  all  the 
time,  it  is  an  interesting  question  as  to  whv,  after  a  year's  nearly 
steady  temperature,  variations  corresponding  with  the  surrouuding 
springs  should  develop.  It  may  be  that  after  the  first  twelve 
months  this  sjiring  floAv  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  exhausted,  and  its 
temperature  was  afl'ected  in  a  greater  degree  by  the  increasing 
})voportiou  of  ground-water  near  its  outlet.  Its  evident  decrease 
in  flow,  as  time  passed,  may  be  one  argument  in  support  of  this 
assumption. 

A  daily  record  of  rainfall,  river  flow  and  pumping  is  shown  on 
Plate  XIII.  The  rainfall  and  river  gauge  readings  are  shown  from 
September  1st,  1895.  The  pumping  record  is  begun  in  October,  1895. 
This  shows  irregularities  for  the  succeeding  eight  months,  which  are 
partly  due  to  lack  of  systematic  observations  and  records  diiriug  that 
time,  and  i)artly  to  the  frequent  changes  in  the  location  and  elevation 
of  the  piimps,  as  it  was  during  these  months  that  the  increase  in  the 
depth  of  the  sumps  was  the  most  marked.  The  duration  of  each  rain- 
fall is  indicated  as  nearly  as  possible  by  the  span  of  the  bracket,  the 
height  showing  the  total  fall  in  inches.  The  flow  in  the  river  is  indi- 
cated by  observations  taken  at  a  gauge  a  short  distance  below  the 
dam  location,  and  the  diagram  shows  the  depths  of  the  flow  at  that 
point  in  comparison  with  the  low-water  elevation,  which  is  about  at 
gauge  reading  1.7<>.  The  pump  diagram  is  based  on  the  average  daily 
speed,  in  strokes  i)er  minute,  of  one  12-in.  pump,  and  all  observations 
within  the  above  time  limits  have  been  commuted  to  this  basis,  as  the 
only  one  by  which  a  direct  comi^arisou  of  the  i)umping  work  from 
time  to  time  could  be  had. 

As  to  the  actual  amount  of  water  pumjjcd,  various  tests  of  the 
l^vimp  cajjacity  were  made  from  time  to  time.  The  10-in.  pumj)  was 
stated  by  the  makers  to  have  a  capacity'  of  1  500  000  galls,  per  24 
hours,  with  a  maximum  rate  per  minute  of  3G  *  strokes.  Each  of  the 
12-in.  pumps,  at  the  same  maximum  rate  of  speed,  had  a  capacity  of 

*  Double  strokes,  or  one  complete  revolution,  or  "  cycle,"  of  the  pump  action.  The 
capacity  of  each  12-in.  pump  cyhnder  for  one  complete  .stroke  was  about  29  galls.,  the 
diameter  of  the  piston  being  if  ins.  and  the  length  of  stroke  15  ins.  The  12-in.  pumps 
were  so  designated  to  agree  with  the  diameter  of  the  discharge  outlet. 
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4  000  000  galls,  per  24  hours.  The  tests  of  the  actiial  amount  of  water 
pumped  are  as  follows : 

On  Sunday,  October  27th,  1895,  water  in  the  main  cut  was  allowed 
to  rise  from  Elevation  7.81  to  Elevation  10.14,  the  limits  between  these 
elevations  having  been  carefully  cross-sectioned.  The  amount  of  in- 
flow was  estimated  as  814  275  galls,  in  7  hours,  or  at  the  rate  of 
2  800  000  galls,  per  24  hours. 

The  pumps  stopped  at  8.40  a.  m.,  and  resumed  work  at  3.40  p.  m. 
The  water  during  this  interval  rose  2  ft.  4  ins.,  or  from  elevation  7.81 
to  10.14,  and  seemed  to  rise  at  a  constant  rate  of  nearly  4  ins.  per  hour, 

*  The  small  Worthington  pump  (1  500  000  galls.)  was  vinable  to 
control  the  water  in  the  main  cut  below  Elevation  13.  The  water 
gained  on  the  pump  up  to  this  elevation,  but  was  then  held  constant 
by  the  small  pump. 

On  December  19thj  1898,  an  experiment  on  the  pumping  capacity 
of  one  12-in  Worthington  pump  was  made.  The  result  showed  a 
capacity  of  50  galls,  per  stroke. 

The  experiment  was  made  by  the  use  of  a  large  sump-hole  on  the 
down-stream  side  of  the  main  dam.  One  side  of  this  sump  was  formed 
by  the  wall  of  the  dam,  the  others  by  the  back-filling  in  progress  at 
the  time  the  experiment  was  made.  The  following  is  a  resume  of  the 
results.     The  sump  had  been  carefully  cross-sectioned. 

Decembeb  19th,  1898. 
Calculations  to  determine  efficiency  of  pumps  and  amount  of  water 
flowing  into  sump.     12-in.  pump,  down-stream  sump. 
Capacity  of  sump  between  Elevation  —  2.2 

and  Elevation  —  8.0 287  512      galls. 

Experiment  3.20  p.  m.  to  7.10  p.  m. 
230  minutes. 
At  3.20  p.  M.  the  sump  was  empty,  pumps 

shut  off. 
By  7.10  p.  M.  the  sump  had  been  filled  by 
water  flowing  in  from  springs.     In  230 
minutes  the  amount  of  water  flowing 

in  equals  capacity  of  sump 287  512      galls. 

Flow  per  minute 1  250  ' ' 

*  Note  taken  at  time  above  experiment  was  made. 
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Experimeut  10.30  a.  m.  to  2.27^  p.  m. 
237^  miuTites. 
Sump  full  at  begiuuiag,  empty  at  end. 
950  815  Gauge  reading  at  2.27^  p.  m. 
939  181  "  "     10.30  A.  M. 

11  634  Number  of  strokes  of  pumi)  during  experi- 
ment. 
49  Number  of  strokes  of  pump  per  minute. 
Flow  during  experiment 

=  1  250  galls.  X  237^  =  296  875      galls. 

Capacity  of  sumj) 287  512  " 

Amount  pumped 584  387  " 

Divide  by  number  of  strokes  (11  634)  and 

we  get 50.23     "       per 

stroke. 
Experiment  2.27^  p.  m.  to  3.20  p.  m. 
52|  minutes. 
Sumj}  emi^ty  at  beginning  and  end. 
952  453  Gauge  reading  at  3.20  p.  m. 
950  815  "  "      2.27^  p.  m. 

1  638  Number  of  strokes  of  pump  during  experi- 
ment.    Multii^ly  by  60.23    galls,    per 
stroke  and  we  get 
82  277  galls,     jiumped    out    during     experiment 

equals  gallons  flowing  in 
82  277  -^  52.5  =  1  567   galls.     Flow    per   minute 
(when  sump  is  empty) 
1  638  -|-  52.5  ^  31.2,  average  number  of  strokes 
per  minute. 
Flow  per   minute  with  sump  empty  dur- 
ing experiment 1  567       galls. 

Flow  per  minute  with  sump  empty  at  be- 
ginning and  full  at  end,  or  vice  versa. .       1  250  " 

Difference 317 

Capacity  of  pump  per  stroke  from  exjieri- 

ment 50.23      " 

Capacity  of  pump  per  stroke  (jjump  meas- 
urement)   58.00  ±  " 
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N.  B. — For  24  bonvs  previous  to  tliese  experiments  tlie  water  in  the 
sump  was  held  at  Elevation  —  5.54,  and  the  speed  of  the  pump 
averaged  29.5  strokes  per  minute.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  in 
the  sump  in  the  above  experiments  was  between  Elevations  —  2.2 
and  —  8.0. 

At  49  strokes  (double;  per  minute  the  amount  pumped  is  at  the 
rate  of  3  550  000  galls,  per  24  hours.  As  the  maximum  number  of 
strokes  shown  on  the  pump  diagram  is  not  more  than  90  strokes  per 
minute,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  maximum  flow  into  the  pit  was 
less  than  7  000  000  galls,  per  day.  29.5  strokes  per  minute  equals 
about  2  160  000  per  day. 

A.  special  experiment  was  made  at  a  time  when  one  12-in.  liump 
was  at  work  on  each  side  of  the  dam,  in  order  to  detect  if  possible 
any  variation  in  the  pumping  rate  owing  to  the  relative  difi'erence  in 
the  elevations  of  the  sump  levels.     The  result  is  as  follows: 


TABLE  No.  2. — Cai,cul,ations  to  Determine  Effect  of  Elevation 
OF  Watee  in  Sumps  on  XJp-Stbeam  and  Down-Stkeam  Sides  of 
Dam  upon  Amount  of  Watek  Pumped. 

Experiment,  December  21st,  1898. 

Elevation  of  water  in  down-stream  sump  —  6.55. 
"  "  "    up-stream  sump        +8.7. 

12-in.  pump  used  in  each  sump. 


Time. 

Down-Stbeam  Sump. 

Up-Stream  Sump. 

Register. 

Difference. 

Strokes  per  minute. 

Strokes  per  minute. 

7    A.    M 

017  856 

018  968 

030  726 
022  415 

024  457 

025  883 
027  601 
029  306 

031  030 

032  739 
034  462 

8      "     

1  712 
1  758 

1  689 

2  042 
1  436 
1  718 
1  705 
1  734 
1  709 
1  723 

282 

29j 

28 

34 

231 

28^ 

28J 

28j 

28i 

28i 

21 

9      '•     

19i 

10    "     

20i 

11     "     

20 

12  M 

21 

1  p.  M 

21  i 

2    "   

2U 

3     "   

31  i 

4     "   

21 A 

5     "  

2U 

6    "   

21i 

Total  strokes 

3861 

281 

Average  strokes  per  minute  during  day 

28.6 

31.0 

Water  in  down-stream  sump  lowered  during  night. 
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Exi'ERiMENT,  Decembek  221),   1898. 

Elevation  of  water  in  down-stream  sump  —  8.01. 

"  "  "    ui)-stream  svimp        -f-8.7. 

12-in.  pump  used  in  eacli  sump. 


Time. 

Down-Stream  Sump. 

Up-Stream  Sump. 

Register. 

Difference. 

Strokes  per  minute. 

Strokes  per  minute. 

8   A.  M 

061  265 

063  908 

064  589 
066  2.52 
0<i7  893 
0()9  535 

071  167 

072  807 
074  425 
076  046 

19i 

9      "     

1  643 

1  681 
1  663 
1  641 
1  642 
1  633 
1  640 
1  618 
1  621 

27i 

28 

m 

271 

27i 

374 

27 

27 

19| 
19i 
191 

10    '•     

11     '•     

12  M 

20' 

1  p.  M 

19 

2    ''  

19 

3     "   

20i 

4     "  

igf 

20* 

6     "   

21 

Total  strokes 

246i 

217 

Average  strokes  per  minute  during  day 

27.4 

19.7 

Conclusion. — The  relative  heigrhts  of  water  on  the  up-stream  and  down-sfream 
sides  of  the  dam  seem  to  have  no  effect  on  the  relative  amounts  of  water  pumped. 

Note.— On  December  30th  about  0.35  in.  of  rain  fell,  which  may  account  for  the 
greater  amount  of  pumping  on  the  31st  than  on  the  22d. 

It  is  not  assumed  that  the  foregoing  tests  are  accurate.  They  are 
sufficiently  relialile,  however,  to  enable  it  to  be  said  that  the  maximum 
daily  pumping  did  not  at  any  time  exceed  7  000  000  galls.,  and  the  pump 
diagram  furnishes  a  reliable  comparison  between  the  amount  done 
from  time  to  time  and  the  maximum.  These  diagrams,  it  may  be  said, 
are  chiefly  of  interest  in  that  they  serve  to  show  the  relations  existing 
between  the  rainfall  and  the  resulting  river  flow  and  necessary  pump- 
ing. As  to  whether  any  deductions  of  value  can  be  made,  excepting 
that  in  a  gravel  bottom,  below  sea  level,  in  close  proximity  to  a  river 
large  in  times  of  heavy  flow,  the  amount  of  Avater  i)umped  was  under 
7  000  (KIO  galls,  per  day,  while  the  area  of  the  pump  well  was  at  least  H 
acres,  and  the  depth  l^O  ft.,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Plate  XIV  shows  curves  deduced  by  averaging  per  month  the  various 
data  shown  in  Plate  XIII.  f )n  it  are  also  shown  the  curve  of  increasing 
depth  of  sumps  from  which  the  pumping  was  done,  and  a  curve 
showing  the  increase  in  yielding  volume  as  the  depth  of  the  sumps  and 
the  size  of  the  excavation  increased.  These  curves  are  not  extended 
beyond  March,  1898,  as  by  that  time  the  refilling  had  been  well  started. 
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while  tlie  whole  foundation  had  been  covered  with  masonry  which  had 
been  carried  np  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  bottom. 

The  curves  show,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  effect  of  the 
rainfall  upon  the  river  which  for  most  of  the  time  is  closely  correspond- 
ing, although  the  river  may  be  somewhat  slower  in  its  action.  This 
does  not  hold  good  for  the  dry  summer  and  autumn  mouths  of  1895 
and  1896,  but  the  correspondence  is  close  in  1897  when  extreme  low 
water  was  not  reached  until  September.  The  comparatively  heavy 
flow  in  February,  1898,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  accounted  for  by 
any  special  rains  at  about  that  time. 

The  pump  curve  shows  a  constant  rise  in  1895  and  to  May,  1896, 
as  the  depth  and  yielding  volume  increased.  The  apparently  extra 
rise  in  this  curve  from  January  to  Ajjril,  1896,  may  have  been  influ- 
enced by  the  rainfall,  to  which  it  seems  to  have  responded  more 
quickly  than  the  river.  Again,  in  July  and  August,  with  constant 
depth,  there  is  shown  a  quick  response  to  the  rainfall  which  is  not 
noticed  in  the  river.  In  December  the  pumping  had  fallen  off  mate- 
rially, although  the  depth  and  yielding  volume  were  on  the  increase. 
The  gradually  diminishing  rainfall,  from  September  to  December, 
may  possibly  account  for  this.  The  steady  increase  in  the  rain  from 
January  to  July,  1897,  is  noticeable  in  the  river  curve  and  marks  a 
constant  increase  in  the  amount  of  pumping  until  the  maximum  of 
yielding  volume  and  depth  is  reached.  The  falling  off"  in  pumping 
from  July  to  December,  corresponds  fairly,  although,  perhaps,  a 
month  behind  in  time,  wdth  the  rain  and  the  riyer  curves,  but  results 
from  December  to  March,  1898,  are  due  partly  to  the  influence  of  the 
back-filling,  which  must  have  begun  to  make  itself  felt,  and  partly, 
doubtless,  to  the  fact  that  the  yielding  volume  was  beginning,  as  it 
did  in  the  previous  year,  to  show  signs  of  being  pumped  out  at  the  end 
of  the  dry  season. 

It  seems  fairly  conclusive  that  the  flow  in  the  river  had,  on  the 
whole,  but  little  direct  influence  on  the  pumping.  In  other  words,  the 
wing-dams  were  efiicient  in  stopping  anything  like  a  direct  leakage  or 
flow  from  the  river  to  the  excavation  pit.  Another  conclusion  is  that 
a  considerable  time  elapsed  between  the  rainfall  and  its  efifect  on  the 
pumps,  amounting  in  certain  cases  to  as  much  as  two  months. 

The  data  from  which  the  curve  of  yielding  volume  is  obtained  are 
due  to  calculations  which  show  approximately  at  the  end  of  each  two 
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months  the  amount  of  sand  and  gravel  on  the  slojjes  of  the  pit  which 
furnishes  water  storage  space.  It  was  assumed  that  all  space  in  the 
slopes  above  an  angle  of  20°  with  the  horizontal,  the  vertex  being- 
taken  at  the  lowest  point  in  the  section  excavated  and  kept  clear  by 
the  pumjos,  would  yield  water,  except  those  j^arts  of  the  slopes  which 
were  formed  of  hard-pan  and  which  were  not  included  in  the  calcula- 
tions of  volumes. 

Fig.  12  shows  two  diagrams  of  pumping  commuted  to  equivalent 
strokes  of  a  12-in.  pump,  covering  the  time  from  November,  1898,  to 
May,  1899.  One  of  these  is  the  record  of  the  pumping  from  the  up- 
stream side  of  the  main  dam,  which  was  done  wholly  by  a  12-in.  pump 
during  that  time. 

On  the  down-stream  side  other  pumps  were  used,  as  noted  on  the 
diagram,  but  some  careful  experiments  were  made  by  which  the  rela- 
tive amount  of  pump  work  done  has  been  fairly  commuted  to  the  12-in, 
standard.  The  accomj^anyiug  diagrams,  which  show  in  both  cases  the 
mean  elevations  of  the  two  sumps  from  time  to  time  and  at  the  sarhe 
time  the  difference  in  elevation  of  the  water  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
dam,  certainly  do  not  indicate  any  connection  between  the  two  sump- 
holes.  The  iip-stream  pump  shows  a  very  slight  increase  in  March 
and  a  very  gradual  decrease  to  May  15th,  with  a  gradual  rise  in 
water  elevation  to  the  middle  of  February,  and  no  material  change 
later.  On  the  other  hand,  the  down-stream  pumping  shows  a 
material  diminution  about  February  1st,  with  many  changes  of  water 
surface  and  a  very  material  rise  in  the  sump  elevation  at  about  the 
same  time. 

The  relative  elevations  of  these  sumps  varied  during  these  months 
decidedly,  the  up-stx-eam  sump  changing  from  about  17  ft.  above  the 
sump  on  the  lower  side,  to  an  extreme  of  about  10  ft.  below,  most  of 
the  change,  however,  taking  place  on  the  down-stream  side,  as  shown. 
These  records  are  suggestive,  in  view  of  the  general  character  of 
the  limestone  foundation  and  the  possibility  of  the  presence  of 
open  seams  and  channels  below  those  treated  in  preparing  the 
bottom  for  the  masonry.  With  a  head  of  nearly  20  ft.,  long  sus- 
tained on  the  up-stream  side,  then  varied  gradually  until  the  head 
on  the  other  side  was  10  ft.,  there  seems  to  have  been  nothing,  in 
this  reversal  of  relative  conditions,  to  aflfect  the  flow  of  water  on 
either  side. 
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(tknekal   IIemarks. 

While  tlic  puiposc  of  tins  paper  is  to  deal  partieularly  ■with  all  the 
various  features  of  this  work  which  pertain  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
foundations  of  the  dam,  dwelling  in  some  cases  in  considerable  detail 
ui)on  certain  points,  it  is  evident  that  much  information,  some  of  it  of 
interest  if  not  of  considerable  importance,  relating  to  the  general  de- 
sign, construction  and  progress  of  the  work  has  been  necessarily 
omitted.  In  fact,  anything  ai)proaching  a  comprehensive  account  of 
these  matters  would  recpiire  a  book  of  ample  size  to  give  the  subject 
adequate  treatment.  However,  a  few  figures  are  added  here  relating 
to  certain  prominent  features  which  have  not  been  noted  or  described 
l)reviou8ly. 

The  main  feature  of  the  construction  work  is  the  rubble  masonry. 
The  total  amount  required  will  be  not  far  from  650  000  cu.  yds.,  and 
of  this,  at  the  date  of  writing,  about  405  000  cu.  yds.  have  been  laid. 
The  contract  price  for  this  item  is  $4.05  per  cubic  yard  when  American 
cement  mortar  is  used.  This  jn-ice  is  increased  to  i$4.94  and  .^5..35  per 
cubic  yard,  as  Portland-cement  mortar  (3  to  1)  or  (2tol),  resx:»ectively, 
is  used.  The  facing  stone  masonry,  of  which  it  is  expected  that  at 
least  24  000  cu.  yds.  will  beiased,  forms  another  important  item.  This 
is  used  for  both  the  up-stream  and  down-stream  faces  of  the  main  dam 
and  overflow  above  the  lines  or  elevations  to  which  the  refilling  and 
embankment  will  be  carried.  This  facing  stone  is  cut  in  courses 
which  vary  in  rise  from  15  to  30  ins.,  having  a  uniform  depth  of  bed 
and  build  of  not  less  than  28  ins.  Headers,  of  which  every  third  stone 
in  each  course  is  one,  are  not  less  than  4  ft.  in  length,  and  are  used  to 
insure  a  bond  with  the  rubble  backing  or  hearting. 

All  joints  of  this  stone  are  cut  to  lay  to  I  m.  in  width  from  the  face 
back  for  4  ins.  in  dei^th  on  the  sides  and  beds.  For  the  remaining 
depth  the  stones  must  be  cut  full,  to  joints  not  exceeding  2  ins.  in 
width  between  adjoining  stones  when  laid.  In  this  way  there  is  in- 
sured a  moderately  fine  outer  joint  which  is  thoroughly  raked  and 
pointed  to  a  depth  of  2  ins.  or  more,  while  the  wider  2-in.  joints  give 
an  opportunity  for  any  settlement  that  may  possibly  occur  in  the 
future  due  to  inequalities  between  the  relative  composition  of  the 
facing  as  compared  with  the  backing  stone  to  which  it  is  bonded. 

On  this  facing  stone  it  is  depended  to  insure  the  practical  water- 
tightness  of  such  parts  of  the   structure  as  are  exposed  directly  to 
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water  pressure.  This  stone  is  laid  in  Portland-cement  mortar,  (mixed 
2  to  1),  and  in  the  pointing  of  the  |-in.  face  joint  Portland  cement  is 
also  used.  As  has  been  stated  previously  on  all  parts  of  the  up-stream 
face  of  the  masonry,  which  are  planned  to  be  below  the  back-filling 
line,  and  which  are  formed  of  rubble  masonry,  care  has  been  taken  to 
secure  well-shaped  stones  and  to  fill  up  the  intervening  joints  very 
thoroughly  Avith  small  stones  or  sjDawls.  This  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
Plate  XI,  where  the  joints  are  shown  raked  out  and  ready  for  the 
pointing  which,  as  in  case  of  the  facing  stone,  is  done  with  Portland 
cement.  In  this  connection,  particular  attention  may  be  called  to  the 
very  great  amount  of  refilling  which  is  to  be  done  on  the  up-stream  side, 
particularly  back  of  the  main  dam  and  above  the  limestone  foundation 
where  so  much  badly  fissured  rock  was  found,  and  which  resulted, 
necessarily,  in  the  great  depth  of  the  rock  excavation.  This  refilling, 
together  with  the  pointing  of  the  up-stream  face  of  the  masonry  which 
it  covers,  is  expected  to  be  effectual  in  stopping  percolation  through 
or  under  the  dam,  even  if  in  the  latter  case  small  open  fissures  may 
exist.  At  any  rate,  if,  as  noted  previously  in  the  chajjter  on  "  Pump- 
ing," a  head  varying  from  20  ft.  on  the  up-stream  side  to  10  ft.  on  the 
down-stream  side  caused  no  appreciable  variation  in  the  jnimping  of 
an  amount  of  water,  which  at  that  time  might  have  equalled  3  500  000 
galls,  per  day,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  head  due  finally  to  a  full  basin 
can  increase  very  materially  such  flow  as  may  possibly  have  already 
taken  place  through  the  limestone  foundation  rock. 

The  contract  price  for  the  rock  excavation  is  ^1.95  per  cubic  yard. 
The  amount  excavated  will  slightly  exceed  300  000  cu.  yds.  While 
the  price  is  seemingly  a  liberal  one,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in 
the  bottom  work,  the  blasting  and  excavation  were  not  done  to  ordered 
lines  and  grades  excepting  as  so  directed  from  day  to  day,  as  the  only 
limit  in  depth  was  good  rock  when  reached.  This  necessitated  a  very 
great  amount  of  careful  hantl  work,  as  well  as  slow  and  expensive  work 
in  finally  getting  the  bottom  ready  for  the  masonry. 

All  the  earth  excavation  work,  which  has  amoi;nted  to  nearly 
1  100  000  cu.  yds.,  was,  under  the  specifications,  let  at  one  price,  viz., 
SO.Gl  per  cubic  yard,  to  avoid  complication,  although,  naturally,  there 
would  have  been  little  difficulty  in  separating  the  amounts  lying  below 
river  level,  and  involving  pumping,  from  the  portion  remaining.  The 
price  was  considered  fairly  low  when  the  risks  were  taken  into  consid- 
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eratiou.  The  increase  in  the  length  of  the  main  tlam,  which  was  de- 
tei-miueil  ui)ou  in  1897,  resulted  in  a  considerable  decrease  in  the 
maximum  height  of  the  emhaukment  at  its  ])oiut  of  junction  with  the 
main  dam.  This  change  has  also  decreased  the  amount  of  embank- 
ment as  originally  planned,  and  the  core-wall  trench  is  now  practically 
wholly  in  hardpan;  the  point  of  junction  with  the  main  dam  having 
been  advanced  to  the  south  until  it  found  the  hardjjan  overlying  the 
bed  rock. 

The  work  of  construction  began  in  October,  1892;  the  contract  having 
been  let  in  the  j^revious  August.  The  time  limit  in  the  contract  was 
seven  years,  bringing  the  date  of  completion  to  August,  1899.  The  ex- 
traordinary depths  to  which  the  rock  excavation  had  to  be  made  in 
order  to  secure  a  foundation  for  the  main  dam  as  well  as  the  change 
made  in  the  length  of  the  main  dam  after  the  work  was  started,  which 
involved  (juite  an  iuci-ease  in  the  amount  of  masonry,  justified  an  ex- 
tension of  time  of  perhaps  one  year.  The  dam,  however,  will  hardly 
be  finished  before  1902,  making  the  time  of  construction  ten  years  in- 
stead of  eight.  This  delay  is  largely  due  to  the  dilatory  ways  and 
methods  adopted  in  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  the  construction 
work,  as  developments  have  shown  clearly  that  the  plans  and  methods 
proi)Osed  by  the  engineers  for  carrying  on  the  work  have  so  far  pro- 
vided for  and  anticipated  all  emergencies  and  contingencies,  in  kind 
if  not  in  degree;  nothing  unforeseen  having  happened  to  materially 
delay  or  involve  a  change  of  plans  beyond  the  increased  depth  of  rock 
excavation  fo\ind  necessary  and  the  increase  in  the  length  of  the 
masonry  dam,  as  previously  mentioned. 
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TEST    OF    A    MECHANICAL    FILTER. 

Discussion.* 


By  Edmund  B.  Weston,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 


Mr.  Weston.  Edmund  B.  Weston,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  writer 
has  read  Mr.  Fuller's  discussion  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

The  color  data  given  in  Table  No.  3,  from  March  13th  to  18th, 
inclusive  (5  days),  as  originally  furnished  the  writer,  were  incorrect. 
Instead  of  0.30  for  the  raw  water  and  0.06  for  the  filtered  water,  the 
figures  for  the  5  days  should  read  0.50  for  the  raw  water,  and  0.10  for 
the  filtered  water. 

The  writer,  of  course,  did  not  pro])ose  to  do  chemical  Avork  in 
regard  to  the  subject  in  hand.  As  to  chemical  matters,  he  is  aware 
that  different  chemists  sometimes  hold  diiferent  views  on  a  given 
subject. 

The  chemical  work  was  referred  to  Professor  John  H.  Appleton,. 
of  Brown  University,  a  gentleman  whose  age,  long  experience  and 
conservative  judgment  entitle  his  ojiinions  to  great  weight;  and  the 
writer  still  feels  entire  confidence  in  the  analytical  work,  and  the 
opinions  expressed  by  Professor  Appleton  in  the  chemical  questions 
involved  in  this  discussion. 

Color  of  the  Raiv  Water. — Mr.  Fuller  remarks  that  the  i5aj)er  "  does 
not  state  the  method  by  which  the  recorded  I'esuits  "  on  color  were 
obtained.     They  were  obtained  by  the  platinum-cobalt  method. 

Mr.  Fuller  remarks  that  "in  a  pamphlet  issued  recently  by  the 
New  York  Filter  Manufacturing  Company     *     *     *     ,  it  is  noted  that 

*  Continued  from  December,  1899,  Proceedings.  See  September,  1899,  Proceedings, 
for  Paper,  by  Edmund  B.  Weston,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  on  this  subject. 
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tlio  color  resiilfcs  were  obtained  by  the  Nesslerized  ammonia  scale. "  Mr.  Weston 
Mr.  Fuller  misunderstands  the  pamphlet.  The  pamj^hlet  states  what 
"the  unit  of  color"  is;  but  does  not  state  the  "method."  The 
platinum-cobalt  method  was  used,  but  the  unit  of  c«lor  of  this  method 
is,  as  the  pamjjhlet  states,  "practically  that  color  yielded  by  properly 
Nesslerizing  50  c.  c.  of  water  containing  one-hundredth  of  a  milli- 
gram of  ammonia  gas  (or  its  equivalent)."  It  ajjpears,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Fuller's  inferences  with  respect  to  the  color  data  are  not  in 
accord  Avith  the  facts. 

Kelatioti  between  Color  and  Required  Snlphate  of  Aluminn. — It  was 
desired,  if  the  alkalinity  of  the  water  would  permit,  to  obtain  a 
bacterial  removal  of  at  least  99)V  without  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
suljihate  of  alumina  used.  It  was  found  that  1  grain  of  sulphate  of 
alumina  per  gallon  would  do  this  without  rendering  the  filtered  water 
acid;  and  it  Avas  also  found  that  when  f  of  a  grain  was  used,  the 
bacterial  removal  was  less  than  99  per  cent.  It  was  therefore  decided 
to  use  1  grain. 

As  to  Mr.  Fuller's  inference  that  there  was  a  considerable  waste  of 
chemical  at  times,  Mr.  Fuller  probably  intended  the  statement  to 
be  taken  in  a  relative  sense,  as  the  whole  amount  of  sulphate  of 
alumina  used  daily  was  not  considerable,  averaging  less  than  28  lbs., 
the  daily  cost  l)eiug  about  46  cents. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  filter  was  in  practical  service 
during  the  test,  and  was  not  being  run  as  a  laboratory  experiment; 
and  as  the  bacterial  removal  averaged  more  than  99^,  and  the  color 
of  the  filtered  water  was  hardly  distinguishable  from  freshly  distilled 
water,  and  was  sufficiently  alkaline  to  show  that  the  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  ahimina  was  being  kept  within  the  proper  limit,  it  would 
hardly  have  been  j^racticable,  even  if  a  small  quantity  of  the  sulphate 
could  have  been  saved,  to  have  made,  from  time  to  time,  minute 
changes  in  its  amount,  as  the  cost  of  the  labor  of  doing  so  would  have 
been  of  much  more  account  than  the  cost  of  the  sulphate  of  alumina 
which  might  have  been  saved.  Then,  if  this  refinement  had  been 
gone  into,  and  an  experienced  person  had  been  employed  to  have 
continually  kept  the  run  of  the  alkalinity  of  the  water,  the  expense 
would  have  been  many  times  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  whole  of  the 
sulphate  of  alumina  used. 

It  Avould  aj^pcar  as  though  Mr.  Fuller's  inferences  from  his  experi- 
ence with  the  water  of  western  rivers  would  not  apjjly  to  river  waters 
in  the  vicinity  of  Providence. 

During  the  Providence  filtration  experiments,  in  1893  and  1894,  it 
was  demonstrated  that  the  percentage  of  color  removed  from  the  raw 
water  could  not  be  relied  upon  as  a  gauge,  in  respect  to  the  removal 
of  bacteria,  and  the  results  of  the  East  Providence  test  show  the  same 
to  be  the  case. 
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Mr.  Weston.  At  East  Providence,  as  has  previoiisly  been  stated,  the  paramonnt 
desire  was  to  remove  at  least  99j^o  of  the  bacteria  from  the  raw  water, 
jirovided  that  it  could  be  done  without  exhausting  the  alkalinity  of 
the  water  and  causing  the  filtered  water  to  be  acid,  the  importance 
of  the  removal  of  the  color  from  the  raw  water  being  regarded  as 
secondary  to  that  of  the  bacteria. 

"  As  the  bacterial  results  for  each  day  were  not  known  i;ntil  about  five 
days  afterward,  on  account  of  the  time  required  for  cultivation,  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  to  have  gauged  accurately  the  quantity 
of  sulphate  of  alumina,  more  or  less,  which  might  have  been  the  most 
advantageous  to  have  used  each  day;  therefore,  as  experience  had 
shown  that  f  of  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  alumina  would  not  produce  an 
average  bacterial  removal  of  99%,  and  that  1  grain  would  accomplish 
the  desired  result,  and  as  the  filtered  water  was  always  alkaline  when 
1  grain  was  used,  it  was  thoiaght  that  the  constant  use  of  1  grain  per 
gallon  was  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  applying  the  suljahate. 

Alkali niti/. — Mr.  Fuller  makes  a  considerale  body  of  comments  on 
the  alkalinity  of  East  Providence  water.  The  writer  discusses  these 
comments  briefly : 

The  alkalinity  determinations  were  made  as  follows:  two  portions, 
each  of  500  c.  c,  of  the  water  were  placed  in  flat  white  porcelain  trays 
side  by  side.  To  each  sample,  5  c.  c.  of  solution  of  methyl  orange 
was  added.  First  one  sample  and  then  the  other  was  titrated  with 
standard  sulphuric  acid,  the  acid  being  so  prepared  that  each  cubic 
centimeter  would  neiitralize  1  part  per  million  of  calcium  car- 
bonate in  500  c.  c.  of  water.  (The  sulphuric  acid  solution  was  stan- 
dardized by  pure  sodium  carbonate;  then  its  value  in  calcium  carbonate 
was  computed.) 

Mr.  Fuller  objects  to  methyl  orange  as  an  indicator.  The  writer 
must  rely  on  Professor  Appleton's  statement  that  methyl  orange  is,  in 
fact,  a  sensitive  indicator  for  acid  and  alkali,  that  it  is  widely  used  for 
this  purpose,  and  is  recommended  by  high  aiithorities  on  water 
analysis.  Indeed,  it  was  used  during  the  elaborate  filtration  experi- 
ments conducted  under  the  direction  of  Allen  Hazen,  Assoc.  M.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E.,  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  and  Mr.  Hazen  appears  to  have  been 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  reliability  ol"  the  alkalinity  determinations 
made  with  methyl  orange. 

From  certain  experiments  made  elsewhere  by  Mr.  Fuller,  he  forms 
the  opinion  that  the  filtered  East  Providence  water,  during  a  portion 
of  the  test,  must  necessarily  have  been  acid.  But  this  is  an  opinion. 
As  the  result  of  actual  tests,  the  filtered  water  was  alkaline.  That  is,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  standard  sulphuric  acid  was  necessary  to 
overcome  its  alkalinity. 

Mr.  Fuller  states  that,  in  his  opinion,  a  filtered  water  might  "con- 
tain several  grains  per  gallon  of  undecomposed  "  sulphate  of  alumina, 
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and  yet  that  such  water  might  be  shghtly  alkaline  to  methyl  orange.  Mr.  Weston. 
In  the  East  Providence    filtered  water  there  could  not  possibly  have 
been  several  grains  per  gallon  of  undecomi)osed  sul})hate  of  alumina, 
since  not  more  than  1  grain  was  added  to  the  raw  water. 

Cliemivdl  Results. — Mr.  Fuller  appears  to  represent  that  the  analyti- 
cal determinations  of  alumina,  Al^O.,  in  the  raw  and  the  filtered 
waters  are  of  little  account.  The  writer  holds  the  opposite  view.  He 
thinks  them  of  considerable  importance.  They  certainly  show  that  in 
all  cases  the  amount  of  alumina,  ALO,,  in  the  filtered  water  was  very 
small.  It  varied  from  about  0.02  to  about  0.06  of  a  grain  per  gallon. 
But  the  1  grain  of  sulphate  of  alumina  added  in  the  coagulant  con- 
tained 0.22  of  a  grain  of  alumina,  ALO^.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  at 
least  a  considerable  j^art  of  the  alumina,  AL,©.^,  contained  in  the  sul- 
phate of  alumina  applied,  was  removed  by  the  process  of  filtration. 
Then,  again,  the  analytical  determinations  show  that  there  was  an 
average  of  'dS%  less  alumina,  in  the  filtered  water,  than  in  the  raw 
water  before  the  sulphate  of  alumina  was  added  to  it.  The  writer 
considers  these  interesting  and  important  facts. 

Bacterial  Results. — The  culture  medium  used  was  10%  gelatine,  and 
the  reaction  was  slightly  alkaline.  The  bacteria  were  cultivated  at 
the  average  refrigerator  temperature,  the  tem^jerature  of  the  labora- 
tory being  high  at  all  times. 

Gi'ou'ilts  of  Bacteria. — The  writer  fears  that  he  did  not  make  his  pos- 
sible solution  sufficiently  clear,  and  that  Mr.  Fuller  has  interpreted 
his  intent  rather  too  broadly.  It  occurred  to  the  writer,  upon  three 
or  four  occasions  when  the  number  of  the  bacteria  in  the  filtered  water 
had  increased  in  a  much  greater  proportion  than  those  in  the  raw 
water,  that  it  might  have  been  due  to  a  few  bacteria  growing  in  the 
filter.  It  was  not  his  intention,  by  any  manner  of  means,  to  even 
suggest  the  inference  that  bacteria  ordinarily  propagate  in  mechanical 
filters  as  they  do  in  slow  sand  filters. 

Wa.<(h  Water. — From  records  kept  during  March,  April  and  May, 
while  1  grain  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  containing  about  22%  of 
Al^  O,,  was  being  used,  the  average  length  of  the  runs  of  the  filter, 
which  is  the  period  between  washings,  is  shown  to  have  been  about 
(3.6  hours;  the  range  being  from  about  5  to  about  9  hours. 

During  these  runs,  the  height  of  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
filter  (which  remains  practically  constant),  was  about  10.85  ft.  above 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  controller.  The  operating  head,  or  the 
head  consumed  during  the  process  of  filtration,  was  about  10.25  ft., 
namely:  the  difference  between  the  level  of  the  water  surface  in  the 
filter  and  the  elevation  of  the  water  (corresponding  to  the  head  upon 
the  inlet  pipe  of  the  controller),  above  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
controller  at  the  time  the  filter  Avas  shut  down  for  the  purpose  of 
being  washed.     Immediately  after  washing,  at  the  commencement  of 
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Mr.  Weston,  a  run,  about  2.92  ft.  of  tlie  operating  head  was  lost  by  friction,  due 
to  the  water  passing  through  the  clean  filter-bed,  screens  and  outlet 
pipes. 

On  account  of  the  desirability  of  supplying  the  raw  water  to  the 
filter  by  gravity,  the  filter  was  made  only  12  ft.  high,  which  is  4  ft.  less 
than  the  standard  height  of  filters  of  the  Jewell  gravity  type,  of  the 
capacity  installed  at  East  Providence.  If  the  filter  had  been  16  ft. 
high,  the  standard  height,  the  operating  head  would  have  been  4  ft. 
more  than  10.25  ft.,  and,  consequently,  as  the  greater  the  operating- 
head,  other  things  being  equal,  the  longer  a  filter  will  run,  the  average 
length  of  time  between  washings  would  have  been  longer  than  6.6 
hours. 

As  the  filtered  water  is  being  pumped  constantly  from  the  filtered- 
water  well  into  the  mains,  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  measure  the 
amount  of  wash  water  used  each  time  the  filter  is  washed.  From 
several  measui'ements  which  have  been  made,  however,  the  indications 
are  that  the  average  quantity  of  wash  water  used  does  not  exceed  4.5V 
of  the  total  amount  of  water  filtered. 

Automatic  Gontroller. — The  operating  head,  during  the  test  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Fuller,  was  9.35  ft.,  and  the  head  upon  the  inlet  pipe  of  the 
controller  at  the  end  of  the  test  was  equivalent  to  a  height  of  1.5  ft. 
above  the  water  surface  of  the  controller. 

The  preliminary  tests  of  the  class  of  controllers  used  at  East  Provi- 
dence are  made  with  heads  ranging  from  18  ft.  above  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  the  controller  as  a  maximum,  to  0.33  ft.  as  a  minimum. 

Cost  of  Operation. — The  wash  pumj)  is  driven  by  a  water  turbine 
wheel,  of  much  greater  power  than  is  necessary,  which  had  been 
installed  for  another  purpose  before  the  filter  plant  was  contemplated, 
and  as  the  East  Providence  Water  Comjiany  owns  the  water  privilege 
from  which  the  water  required  to  operate  the  turbine  is  derived,  the 
writer  hardly  thinks  it  would  be  advisable  for  him  to  goto  the  expense 
of  indicating  the  power  required  to  drive  the  pump,  although,  as  a 
matter  of  scientific  interest,  he  would  like  to  know  what  it  is.  He  can 
state,  however,  that  a  test,  made  about  two  months  ago,  showed  the 
maximum  horse-power  of  the  water  pumped  while  washing  the  filter- 
bed  to  be  about  14.  The  horse-jiower  was  computed  by  considering 
the  maximum  quantity  of  water  pumj)ed  per  minute,  the  water  pressure 
at  the  discharge  end  of  the  pump,  and  the  elevation  of  the  pump  above 
the  water  in  the  filtered-water  well.  If  the  filter  had  been  16  ft.  high 
instead  of  12  ft.,  the  other  conditions  being  equal,  the  horse-jaower 
would  have  been  about  15.6. 

The  pumping  engineer,  who  has  charge  of  the  filter  plant,  estimates 
that  the  cost  of  the  labor  reqiiired  for  taking  care  of  it  is  about  .$0.50 
per  day.  As  the  writer  has  already  stated  in  the  paper,  no  additional 
labor,  other  than  that  which  was  employed  before  the  filter  plant  was 
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l>uilt,  is  rcqiiiicHl  to  take  (.'are  of  the  filter  i>lant.  This  ^0.50,  consid-  Mr.  Weston, 
oriug  the  proseut  cousiimptiou  of  about  200  000  galls,  would  equal, 
proportiouately,  ??2.50  i)er  1000  000  }j,alls.  Of  course  the  cost  i)er 
1  OOO  0(K)  galls,  would  be  proportionately  reduced  if  the  filter  was 
ruuuiug  the  entire  24  hours  and  delivering  its  full  capacity  of  506  000 
galls.,  and  it  would  be  very  much  less  per  1  000  000  galls,  if  the  three 
other  filters,  for  which  the  filter  Imildiug  was  designed,  were  installed, 
aud  running  at  their  full  daily  cai)acities. 

In  reply  to  IMr.  Gould— the  general  practice  in  England  ai')pears 
to  be,  after  the  repeated  scrapings  of  a  filter-bed  have  reduced  its 
depth  to  the  minimum  limit,  to  dig  off  the  old  sand  in  sections  above 
the  gravel  and  replace  it  with  a  layer  of  fresh  or  washed  sand,  the  old 
sand  then  being  filled  in  uj^on  the  clean  sand. 

The  advantage  of  l)eiug  able  to  sterilize  the  filter-beds  of  mechani- 
cal filters,  the  writer  considers  to  be  of  mixch  importance. 

The  writer  appreciates  highly  the  thorough  manner  in  which  Dr. 
Currier  has  treated  the  subject  in  his  carefully  prepared  and  instruc- 
tive discussion. 

All  processes  of  filtration,  to  be  successful,  must  have  intelligent 
supervision.  Professor  Percy  Frankland,  whose  connection  with  the 
London  water  companies  is  well  known,  states,  in  regard  to  slow  sand 
filtration: 

"  But  the  responsibility  which  we  have  seen  attaches  to  this  treat- 
ment of  water  cannot  be  exaggerated,  for  whilst  when  efficiently  pur- 
sued it  forms  a  most  important  barrier  to  the  dissemination  of  disease 
germs,  the  slightest  imperfection  in  its  manipulation  is  a  constant 
menace  during  any  epidemic." 

Professor  William  P.  Mason,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  has  stated,  in  regard  to 
the  subject: 

"  A  filter,  of  whatever  type,  is  a  more  delicate  piece  of  apparatus 
than  is  generally  recognized,  and  it  requires  constant  attention  of  the 
most  careful  kind.  In  the  mechanical  form  of  filter,  this  care  must, 
of  necessity,  be  constantly  forthcoming,  or  the  filter  would  not  run  a 
day;  the  English  bed,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be,  and  to  my  knowledge 
is,  at  times  grossly  neglected,  and  that  too  where  the  volume  of  the 
supply  would  seem  to  call  for  more  attentive  supervision." 

The  samples  of  filtered  water,  to  which  Mr.  Williams  refers,  were 
taken  from  the  controller  and  not  from  the  well. 

It  woiild  seem,  by  the  somewhat  eccentric  language  used  by  Mr. 
Williams,  that  he  has  derived  considerable  satisfaction,  in  drawing 
from  a  small  outline  sketch  some  rather  humorous  inferences  in  regard 
to  the  construction  of  the  filter  building. 
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STRENGTH  AND  VOLUME. 

Discussion.* 


By  Leonaed  Metcalf,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 


Mr.  Metcaif .  Leonaed  Metcalf,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — Mr.  Le 
Conte's  statement  that  "  tliere  are  many  modern  designs  for  masonry 
coverings,  composed  of  concrete  and  iron  tie-bars  combined,  wliich 
are  equally  durable,  strong  and  efficient,  take  up  less  sjjace  inside  and 
are  cheaper  and  better  in  every  way  "  is  broad  and  sweeping.  Expen- 
sive the  groined  arch  masonry  roofs  doubtless  are,  though  by  no 
means  always  so  when  considered  from  a  comparative  point  of  view 
and  the  conditions  they  are  called  upon  to  meet.  With  the  present 
prevailing  high  j) rices  of  iron  and  steel,  for  instance,  they  will  be 
found  more  economical  in  many  cases  than  steel  and  concrete  con- 
struction. Freedom  from  the  danger  of  corrosion,  and  cheapness  of 
maintenance  they  certainly  possess,  together  with  strength  and 
stability.  Further  study  and  experiment  will  doubtless  determine  the 
limits  to  which  the  dimensions  of  the  arch  may  be  safely  reduced 
under  different  loads,  with  resulting  economy  of  material. 

As  regards  the  actual  expense,  Mr.  Hazen  has  stated  that  the  cost 
of  the  Albany  filter  ijlant  roof  amounted  to  only  ^0.182  per  square 
foot  for  the  concrete  masonry  in  place,  and  less  than  ^0.28  per  square 
foot,  including  the  cost  of  piers,  earth  filling  and  seeding,  manholes, 

*  Continued  from  October,  1899,  Proceedings.  See  May,  1899,  Proceedings  for  Paper, 
by  Leonard  Metcalf,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  on  the  subject. 
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entrances,  fasteners,  etc.  In  a  small  structure,  where  the  centering  Mr.  Metcalf. 
cannot  be  used  a  second  time,  the  cost  is  relatively  greater.  Thus, 
the  centering  alone  of  the  Wellesley  reservoir  is  stated  by  its  engi- 
neer. Freeman  C.  Coffin,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  to  have  cost  W.225  per 
square  foot.  The  I'oof  of  the  Concord,  Mass.,  sewage  storage  well,  of 
57  ft.  internal  diameter  and  containing  about  100  cu.  yds.  of  masonry, 
designed  by  the  writer,  cost  for 

Centering $0. 18  per  square  foot. 

Concrete,  materials 0. 15  "  " 

Labor  and  supervision 0.05  "  " 

Total 0.38 

Mr.  Hutton  has,  unintentionally  no  doubt,  misquoted  the  writer 
in  saying  "all  the  examples  of  the  groined  arch  in  engineering  struct- 
ures that  have  come  to  his  knowledge  are  in  the  United  States." 
What  the  writer  said,  was:  "  these  examjales,  *  *  *  limited  as  they 
are  in  number,  are  all  in  the  United  States  that  have  thus  far  come  " 
to  his  knowledge.  The  limits  of  the  paper  forbade  reference  to  the 
many  examples,  to  be  found  at  home  and  abroad,  of  the  use  of  the 
groined  arch  in  ecclesiastical  structures,  and  the  comparatively  few  in 
engineering  structures,  to  several  of  which  Mr.  Hutton  has  interest- 
ingly referred.  One  or  two  structures,  in  addition  to  those  described 
by  Mr.  Hutton,  which  have  come  to  the  writer's  notice  in  the  course 
of  his  reading,  are  perhaps  worthy  of  note.  The  groined  roof-arches 
covering  the  filter-beds  of  the  Zui*ich,  Switzerland,  water-works,* 
which  are  segmental,  14  ft.  9  ins.  span,  4  ft.  1  in.  rise,  and  8  ins. 
thickness  of  concrete  at  crown;  and  those  of  the  Berlin  water-works  ' 
reservoir  at  Charlottenburg,  referred  to  in  William  Morris's  paper  on 
"  Covered  Service  Reservoirs."! 

In  the  United  States  at  least  two  more  groined  arch  reservoirs 
have  been  built  in  the  past  year,  both  for  the  storage  of  sewage — one 
by  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  of  Boston,  at  Clinton,  Mass.,  the 
other  by  the  writer  at  Concord,  Mass. 

The  investigations  i-elating  to  groined  arches  by  Mr.  Hazen  and 
Mr.  Fuller,  made  in  the  course  of  the  design  and  construction  of 
the  Albany  filter  plant,  and  the  subsequent  development  of  certain 
contraction  cracks  in  that  structure  under  changing  temperature  con- 
ditions, are  most. instructive  and  woi-thy  of  study.  The  writer  is 
inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Fuller  that  tension  in  the  masonry  over 
each  pier,  acting  upon  a  principle  "somewhat  analogous  to  that  of 
the  dome,"  may  be  a  factor  in  the  strength  of  the  arch;  and,  as  Mr. 
Hazen  has  suggested,  that  the  cantilever  principle,  as  well  as  that  of 

*  Engineering  News,  July  12th,  1894;  and  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  cxi,  1892-93. 

+  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  Ixxiii,  pages  l-(iO. 
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Mr.  Metcalf .  tlie  beam  and  tliat  of  the  arch,  is  called  into  the  play.  Just  -wheio 
one  action  begins  and  the  other  leaves  off  cannot  be  determined 
or  demonstrated,  but  it  seems  very  prol>able  that  tensile  stresses  are 
first  called  into  play  in  the  striictiire,  and  are  followed  by  compres- 
sive stresses  under  which  the  arch  finally  fails,  as  was  indicated  so 
cle-arly  by  Mr.  Fuller's  experiments  iii^on  small  models.  This  indi- 
cates that  the  proper  place  to  introduce  steel  rods  into  the  roof  to 
strengthen  the  masonry  is,  not  over  the  piers,  but  along  the  crown 
lines  across  which  tension  cracks  first  ajajjeared,  in  the  models  tested, 
before  the  compression  forces  were  called  into  play. 

Mr.  Fuller's  method  of  computing  the  volume  of  masonry  in  any 
given  arch  is  interesting.  The  work  involved  appears  to  be  substan- 
tially the  same  as  in  the  method  pursued  by  the  writer. 
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THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  OCEAN  BARS. 

Discussion.* 


By  Messrs.  George  Y.  Wisner,  J.  Francis  Le  Baron  and  Gardner  S. 

WUiLIAJIS. 


George  Y.  Wisner,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter).  — Tbe  ideal  con-  Mr.  Wisner. 
ditions  for  obtaining  satisfactory  results  from  a  single  curved  jetty 
are  usually  found  where  the  structure  can  be  made  a  continuation  of  • 
the  natural  curve  of  the  outlet  of  the  harbor  entrance.  The  necessity 
of  placing  the  jetty  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  at  Aransas  Pass 
makes  a  reverse  curve  of  the  channel,  with  a  tendency  to  shoal  at  the 
"  Crossing,"  and  in  order  to  maintain  the  full  channel  depth  of  20  ft. 
between  curves  without  dredging  will  probably  require  a  spur  jetty 
on  the  south  side  of  the  channel  as  far  out  as  the  wreck  Mary. 

Galveston  Harbor,  Cumberland  Sound  and  Coatzacoalcos  Harbor, 
Mexico,  are  good  examples  of  natural  conditions  where  a  single 
curved  jetty,  properly  located,  would  be  certain  to  produce  beneficial 
results.  The  Coatzacoalcas  River  is  a  silt-bearing  stream,  but  the 
formation  of  the  ba-r  indicates  that  the  load  of  sediment  carried  at 
times  of  floods  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  dei^ositiOn  from  slight 
changes  of  velocity  of  current. 

•Continued  from  November.  1899,  Proceedings.  See  September,  1899,  Proceerfmflrs, 
for  paper  by  Lewis  M.  Haupt,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  on  this  subject,  and  Transactions, 
Vol.  xlii,  p.  485. 

Since  the  discussion  on  Professor  Haupt's  paper  was  prepared  for  press  for  Vol.  xlii 
of  Transarfions,  the  discussions  printed  in  this  number  of  Proceedings  have  been 
received,  and  notice  is  hereby  given  that  additional  discussion  on  this  subject  will  be. 
coUated  and  published  in  subsequent  numbers  of  Proceedings  and  in  the  next  volume  of 
Transactions. 
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Mr.  Wisner.  The  formation  of  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  is  also  such  that  a 
single  jetty  constructed  on  the  east  side  of  the  channel  would  prac- 
tically control  the  river  current  in  a  restricted  channel  across  the  bar 
into  deep  water,  and  if  the  littoral  current  is  from  the  eastward,  as 
has  been  stated,  a  single  curved  jetty  would  be  the  i:)roper  remedy  to 
apply. 

It  should  be  stated,  relative  to  the  fourth  conclusion  on  page  821* 
that  the  limitation  of  the  use  of  single  jetties  at  the  mouths  of  silt- 
bearing  rivers  is  intended  to  apply  only  to  such  streams  as  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Brazos  Rivers,  where  the  load  of  sediment  during  freshets 
is  such  that  any  diminution  of  velocity  of  flow  produces  deposition. 

The  phenomena  observed  at  the  South  Pass  jetties,  relative  to  the 
eflfect  of  curves  and  of  outlets  through  jetties  near  the  shore,  have  an 
interesting  bearing  on  some  of  the  conclusions  brought  out  in  the 
present  discussion. 

The  Act  of  Congress,  under  which  the  Soiith  Pass  jetties  were  con- 
structed, requires  the  maintenance  of  a  channel  through  the  jetties  26 
ft.  in  depth,  not  less  than  200  ft.  in  width  at  the  bottom,  and  having 
through  it  a  central  depth  of  30  ft.  without  regard  to  width. 

In  1888,  the  conditions  in  the  Pass  became  such  that,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  legal  channel,  dredging  was  necessary  dixriug  most  of  the 
time  when  such  work  could  be  done.  The  writer  was  employed  to 
make  the  necessary  improvements  to  prevent  the  jjeriodic  shoaling  and 
narrowing  of  the  channel,  and,  from  a  careful  study  of  the  situation, 
concluded  that  the  deposit  of  sediment  in  the  channel  was  due  to 
breaks  in  the  jetties,  allowing  a  large  amount  of  water  to  escape 
before  reaching  the  end  of  the  jetties,  and  that  the  curvature  of  the 
channel  was  such  that  excessive  depths  developed  near  the  concave 
jetty  and  caused  sufficient  deposit  on  the  convex  side  to  reduce  the 
width  at  a  depth  of  26  ft.  to  less  than  200  ft. 

The  construction  of  spurs,  or  short  wing-dams,  along  the  face  of 
the  concave  jetty  at  intervals  of  about  500  ft.,  checked  the  tendency 
of  the  convex  bank  to  encroach  on  the  channel,  and  the  repairs  of  the 
breaks  through  the  jetty  walls  stopped  the  excessive  deposits,  and 
fully  justified  the  conclusion  that  the  correct  remedy  had  been  applied. 

During  the  construction  of  the  jetties  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos 
River,  a  heavy  freshet  occiarred  when  the  east  jetty  was  built  above 
high  water  for  its  entire  length,  and  the  west  jetty  only  about  three- 
fifths  of  its  final  length,  which  resulted  in  scouring  out  a  channel  25 
to  30  ft.  deep  between  the  jetties,  and  built  up  the  bar  beyond  the 
outer  end  of  the  west  jetty,  so  that  the  depth  was  less  than  previous 
to  the  flood.  Careful  study  of  the  phenomena  at  both  the  South  Pass 
and  Brazos  channels  indicates  clearly  that,  unless  the  flood  waters  of 
the  rivers  are  confined  within  the  channels  until  discharged  into  the 
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littoral  current  outside  of   the  bar,  navigable   entrances    cannot   be  Mr.  Wisner. 
maintained. 

The  amount  of  curvature  given  a  channel  fixes  the  width  which  can 
be  maintained,  and,  if  the  curves  be  made  sharp  relatively  to  the 
volume  of  flow,  sufficient  width  of  channel  cannot  be  maintained  for 
the  safe  navigation  of  large  vessels. 

Experience  shows  that  deep  channels  are  maintained  easily  along 
the  concave  sides  of  curves,  and  are  deeper  and  nearer  the  bank  as  the 
curve  is  shar^jer. 

The  steejjness  and  character  of  the  banks  also  have  much  to  do  in 
fixing  the  dejjth  and  position  of  the  deepest  water  relative  to  both 
sides  of  the  channel.  A  steep  smooth  bank  along  the  concave  side  of  a 
curve,  with  a  shore  having  a  gentle  incline  toward  the  bed  of  the  chan- 
nel on  the  convex  side,  is  best  adapted  for  maintaining  the  ebb  flow 
parallel  to  the  concave  bank  with  minimum  curvature  of  the  channel. 

The  results  thus  far  obtained  by  the  iucomjjlete  works  at  Aransas 
Pass  indicate  that  the  design  and  location  of  the  structure  is  well 
adapted  for  developing  such  conditions. 

J.  Francis  Le  Baeon,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  writer  Mr.  Le  Baron, 
has  been  familiar  with  Professor  Haupt's  theories  in  regard  to  break- 
waters since  1888,  and  is  glad  that  an  opportunity  has  arisen  for  testing 
them  iinder  such  favorable  circiimstances.  The  writer  uses  the  word 
favorable,  because  it  seems  to  him  that  the  conditions  at  Aransas  Pass 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  successful  improvement  with  a  single  jetty, 
although  while  the  old  Govei'nment  jetty  remained,  the  harbor  was 
eftectively  bottled  up. 

We  have  here  at  Aransas  Pass  a  large  sandbank  on  the  windward    • 
side  of  the  channel,  which  is  unquestionably  caused  by  the  diagonal 
action  of  the  waves  under  the  strong  Northers  moving  the  sand  down 
before  them,  until  they  reach  the  outflowing  current  of  the  Pass. 

If  this  current  were  not  there,  the  sands  moving  continuously,  ever 
as  a  resultant  of  the  diagonal  waves,  woiild  speedily  extend  the  shoal 
to  Mustang  Island  and  perfect  the  littoral  cordon.  Anyone  who  is 
familiar  with  the  sea  must  have  noticed  that  this  diagonal  action  is 
l)resent  on  nearly  all  beaches  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  The 
reason  is  that,  with  the  wind  blowing  from  all  points  of  the  seaward 
semicircle,  except  the  normal,  and,  perhaps,  perfectly  parallel  to  the 
littoral,  or  even  a  couple  of  points  ofl"  shore,  there  are  some  19  points 
of  the  comjiass  which  i)rodiice  a  resultant  diagonal  wave  action  with 
the  ground  swell  always  rolling  in  from  the  outer  sea,  which  is  ojiera- 
tive  in  this  case,  not  only  whenever  the  prevailing  winds  blow,  but 
with  every  sea  breeze,  except  that  which  is  dead  on. 

The  marked  ett'ect  of  strong  Avinds  blowing  diagonally  to  a  long 
straight  coast  line  is  seen  on  the  Florida  east  coast  between  Cape  Can- 
averal and  St.  John's  Bar. 
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Mr.  Le  Baron.  Witli  a  stiff  Norther  blowing,  the  surface  water  is  blown  bodily 
along  the  beach  inside  the  breakers  to  the  southward;  the  broken  and 
lumpy  water  offering  a  better  hold  for  the  wind,  which  creates  a  strong 
race  in  the  shallow  water.  This  results  in  piling  uj)  the  water  to  the 
south,  and,  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  a  strong  counter-current  is  estab- 
lished just  outside  the  breakers;  and  so  it  happens  that  whenever  a 
Norther  is  blowing  there  is  always  a  stiff  current  running  uj)  the  beach 
in  the  face  of  the  wind,  which  is  very  noticeable.  The  writer  has 
observed  the  same  thing  on  the  north  coast  of  Honduras  during 
easterly  winds,  which  are  the  prevailing  winds  in  that  locality.  He 
has  measured  the  velocity  there  and  found  it  to  be  1.04  miles  per  hour 
inside  the  breakers.  This  current  was  heavily  charged  with  sand 
which  was  being  constantly  hurried  to  the  westward  and  deposited  on 
the  spit  on  the  east  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Patuca  Eiver,  which  in 
this  way  had  been  built  out  400  ft.  in  eight  years  above  water.  If  this 
spit  could  be  induced  to  extend  itself  some  2  700  ft.  it  would  form  a 
jDerfect  jetty,  and  this  is  what  the  writer  proposes  to  do;  to  assist 
Nature  by  building  the  lightest  jetty  possible  along  the  extension  of 
the  spit,  which  lies  below  water,  so  as  to  prevent  the  water  from  the 
harbor  overflowing  the  crest  of  the  spit  and  the  sand  from  windward 
driving  into  the  harbor;  the  spit  will  then  be  protected  in  its  work  of 
completing  the  littoral  cordon. 

Now,  this  is  what  has  hajipened  at  Aransas  Pass,  where  conditions 
appear  to  be  quite  analogous  with  the  work  being  done  at  Patuca  Bar. 
The  jetty  built  by  Professor  Haujit  has  arrested  the  drive  of  sand  to 
the  southward  and  has  prevented  the  escape  of  water  over  the  rim  of 
the  north  bank.  Its  curved  shape  has  undoubtedly  assisted  the  cut- 
ting out  of  the  channel,  for  the  reasoning  of  Professor  Haupt  on  this 
point  is  not  only  logical,  but  is  borne  out  by  facts  as  we  find  them  in 
all  natural  water-courses  having  any  current,  where,  as  every  truant 
school  boy  can  tell  you,  thedee])est  water  is  found  in  the  bends,  where 
he  goes  fishing. 

This  is  caused  by  the  revolving  motion  of  the  water,  caused  by  the 
current  striking  the  concave  bank  at  an  acute  angle,  and  being  guided 
by  it  in  a  circular  path  causing  the  formation  of  whirlpools  which  suck 
up  the  sand  of  the  bottom,  in  the  same  manner  that  everyone  has 
noticed  a  miniature  whirlwind  on  a  hot  day,  suck  up  in  its  vortex  the 
bits  of  paper  and  dust  in  the  street. 

Thus  far,  the  writer  agrees  entirely  with  the  author,  but  is  forced 
to  differ  from  him  on  several  other  points.  One  of  these  is  the  little 
weight  he  is  disposed  to  give  to  physical  surveys  and  examinations; 
and  here  is  shown  the  fallacy  of  leaving  a  breach  in  his  wall  to  admit 
the  flood  tide  near  the  shore.  While  the  writer  agrees  with  the  author 
fully  in  the  great  and  well-nigh  imperative  importance  of  the  study  of 
compai'ative  charts,  he  cannot  conceive  how  any  permanent  improve- 
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ment  of  an  oceau  bar  cau  be  intelligently  studied  without  the  help  of  Mr.  Le  Baron, 
all  the  physical  data  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  These  data,  as  the 
author  observes,  may  sometimes  seem  conflicting  and  are  often  confus- 
ing, but  it  is  the  province  of  the  engineer  to  so  study  and  group  them 
as  to  harmonize  or  eliminate  the  apparent  discrepancies  and  contra- 
dictious, which,  on  careful  scrutiny,  will  generally  be  found  to  arise 
from  imperfect  or  improperly  directed  examinations;  wrong  locations 
of  observing  stations,  or  abnormal  conditions  arising  from  unusual 
phases  of  meteorological  or  fluvial  regimen. 

It  also  often  happens,  as  in  the  work  tipon  which  the  writer  is  now 
engaged,  that  no  previous  survey  of  the  locality  has  ever  been  made. 

If  we  are  to  depend  only  on  comjjarative  charts,  an  engineer  could 
lay  out  a  system  of  improvement  without  ever  going  on  the  ground  in 
person,  which  the  writer  thinks  few  practical  men  would  care  to 
undertake;  bnt  instrumental  surveys,  which  the  author  condemns, 
are  only  more  careful  and  extended  personal  observations,  elaborated 
too  much,  perhaijs,  at  times,  but  still  only  a  method  of  arriving 
at  facts  which  a  simple  visit  cannot  fxally  determine.  Unless  we  know 
the  direction  and  intensity  of  all  the  forces  operating  on  an  ocean 
bar  at  diflferent  points,  how  are  we  to  estimate  the  effect  of  these 
forces,  after  the  changes  produced  by  our  proposed  works? 

The  study  of  charts  alone,  without  surveys  to  determine  the 
intensity  and  direction  of  the  forces  operating,  is  also  misleading, 
when  studied  in  plan  alone,  as  volume  is  ajat  to  be  overlooked. 

It  would  seem  that  the  author  has  fallen  into  this  error  when  he 


"The  effect  of  the  two  jetties  is  to  invert  the  natural  trumpet- 
shaped  opening,  and  to  diminish  the  area  of  the  gorge,  which  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  crest  of  the  bar,  thus  reducing  the  tidal  volumes, 
preventing  the  complete  filling  of  the  interior  compartment,"  etc. 

The  author  likens  the  natural  river  mouth  to  a  trumi^et.  A  more 
accurate  comparison  would  be  made  by  considering  the  trumpet  to 
be  flattened  until  it  represented  a  cubical  sector.  This  sector  has  a 
depth,  let  us  say,  of  4  or  5  ft.  When  we  narrow  the  opening  over  the 
liar  we  simply  turn  the  sector  on  its  edge  and  thus  gain  in  depth  what 
we  lose  in  width.  The  cross-sectional  area  is  practically  the  same 
as  before. 

The  author  speaks  of  i)reventing  the  complete  filling  of  the 
interior  compartment  of  the  Pass,  by  the  construction  of  converging 
jetties.  The  writer  would  like  to  ask  him  if  he  has  ever  seen  any 
river  mouth  or  pass  which  has  been  imjjroved  by  converging  jetties, 
the  interior  compartment  of  which  failed  to  fill.  We  know  that  this 
has  been  prophesied  often,  but  the  writer  has  yet  to  find  a  case  where 
the  interior  compartment  failed  to  fill.  It  was  feared  that  something 
of  this  kind  might  hajjpen  on  the  St.  John's  River,  Fla. ,  where  con- 
verging  jetties    have    been   built,    and    upon    which   the   wi-iter   was 
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Mr.  Le  Baron,  employed  for  several  years  as  United  States  Assistant  Engineer,  but 
careful  surveys  and  examinations,  made  by  the  United  States  Engi- 
neers after  the  jetties  had  been  built,  failed  to  show  any  diminution 
of  volume. 

It  is  admitted  that  jetties  might  be  built  so  close  together  that 
almost  no  tide-water  coiild  enter,  but  in  that  case  the  river,  or 
drainage,  water  from  the  surrounding  water-shed  would  fill  the  com- 
partment, which  would  be  practically  dammed  up,  with  only  a  sluice- 
way between  the  jetties.  This  might  happen  while  the  works  were 
in  an  unfinished  state,  before  the  jetty  channel  had  acquired  its  con- 
templated normal  depth,  and  the  writer  can  see  how  we  might  easily 
raise  the  water  level,  but  how  we  can  lower  it  in  the  interior  com- 
partments he  cannot  see. 

If  we  dredge  and  clear  away  all  sand  banks  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  or  pass,  and  widen  and  deepen  it,  the  low-water  plane  of  the 
interior  compartment  may  be  lowered  and  the  range  of  tide  increased, 
but  if  we  close  up  the  mouth  with  a  dam,  which  two  jetties  amount  to, 
with  a  sluice-way  between  them,  we  will  most  certainly  raise  the 
water  level  in  the  interior  compartments,  and  reduce  the  tidal  range, 
just  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  sluice  way  between  the  jetties. 
If,  then,  we  raise  the  water  level,  we  must  have  more  water  in  the 
compartments,  and  the  writer  fails  to  see  why  fresh  water  is  not  just 
as  good  as  salt  water  for  navigation  or  for  scouring. 

Even  where  no  river  debouches  through  the  jetties,  and  we  have 
only  a  salt-water  lagoon  or  harbor,  the  case  would  be  rare  indeed, 
where,  taking  a  period  of  a  year  or  several  months,  the  effluent  dis- 
charge did  not  exceed  the  influent.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  there 
is  always  a  water-shed  of  greater  or  less  extent  to  every  harbor,  and 
the  writer  ventures  to  say  that  Professor  Haupt  woiild  never  succeed 
in  draining  even  a  purely  tidal  basin  by  building  a  dam  across  it  with 
an  open  sluice-way.  Those  who  have  had  experience  in  draining  tidal 
marshes  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  accomplish  this,  even  with  tidal 
sluice-gates. 

For  these  reasons  the  writer  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  plan  of 
leaving  an  ojjening  next  the  shore,  or  anywhere  else,  excej^t  in  the 
jetty  channel,  for  the  admission  of  tide  water.  An  opening  through 
which  the  flood  tide  can  enter  permits  more  or  less  of  the  ebb  tide  to 
go  out,  and  by  just  that  much  we  lose  scouring  power  in  the  ship 
channel,  and  are  likely  to  set  up  a  dangerous  scour  in  the  subsidiary 
channel,  which  may  endanger  the  stability  of  the  works,  or  bring  an 
undesirable  amount  of  sand  into  the  harbor. 

This  problem  is  easily  deduced  by  the  reductlo  ad  ahsurdum,  for  if 
a  small  channel  is  a  good  thing,  a  larger  one  is  better.  Then  if  we 
make  it  with  the  same  cross-sectional  area  as  oiir  main  channel,  we 
will  lose  nearly  if  not  quite  the  same  amount  of  water,  depending  on 
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I  lie  rolative  velocities,  aud  so  the  scouring  effect  is  reduced;  for,  in  Mr.  Le  Baron. 

spite  of  the  incident,  quoted  by  the  author,  of  the  flood  last  summer  on 

the    liruzos   uot    dee})euiug   the   channel    between    the   jetties  at  the 

mouth,  we  know  that  lessening  the  volume  and  velocity  of  discharge 

produces  bars  and  banks,  which  are  swept  away  when  floods  come, 

and  these  cases  are  so  well  known  and  numerous  as  to  require  no 

demonstration. 

If,  then,  instead  of  having  two  openings  of  say,  the  same  width, 
with  only  10  ft.  depth  each,  we  turn  all  the  Avater  through  one  of  20 
ft.  dei)th,  the  writer  fails  to  see  why  the  flood  tide  cannot  find  this 
opening  and  make  as  good  use  of  it  as  is  required.  But  the  writer 
woiild  prefer  to  keep  all  the  flood  tide  out,  if  it  were  jjossible,  and 
replace  it  with  water  of  drainage  or  river  water,  even  to  the  extent  of 
creating  a  greater  velocity  between  the  jetties  than  might  be  desii-- 
able,  which  there  would  be  some  danger  of  doing  if  the  mistake  was 
made  of  making  the  channel  too  narrow. 

This  is  a  simple  matter  of  computation,  however,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  engineer  to  make  it  just  right. 

Leaving  a  jetty  withoiit  any  support,  or  with  a  gap  between  it  and 
the  shore,  seems  to  the  writer  like  sending  a  forlorn  hope  into  an 
enemy's  country  unsu^jported.  "We  are  fighting  the  forces  of  Nature, 
and  we  must  be  careful  and  not  be  ciit  off  from  our  reserves. 

Another  reason  for  leaving  no  gap  in  the  line  behind  us  is  the  ever- 
restless  sand,  which,  as  previously  explained,  is  always  traveling  up 
or  down  the  beach.  If  an  opening  is  left  here  it  deposits  itself  in  the 
fair-way,  but  if  the  jetty  is  continuous  to  the  shoi-e  the  sand  soon  fills 
uj)  the  bight  with  a  curved  foreshore  advanced  to  near  the  outer  end  • 
of  the  jetty,  backing  and  protecting  the  work,  and  rendering  it  inde- 
structible by  the  waves. 

For  this  reason,  the  jetty,  in  this  i)Osition,  can  be  very  much  less 
massive  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary,  and  so  the  cost  be  reduced 
immensely  and  the  river  banks  made  continuous  to  the  sea  end. 

This  is  what  liai)pened  at  the  Suez  Canal,  Port  Said;  at  St.  Johns 
Bar,  Fla.,  where  the  seaward  angle  of  the  south  jetty  filled  up  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out;  at  Greytown  jetty,  Nicaragua;  and  what 
is  sure  to  hap])en  in  every  similar  case  on  a  sandy  shore,  where  the 
])revailing  winds  blow  along  shore  and  into  the  bight  made  by  the 
jetty. 

The  writer  laid  out  the  jetty  at  Greytown,  making  an  angle  of 
about  78°  with  the  shore  line  to  the  eastward,  from  which  quarter 
came  the  prevailing  wind,  and  whence  the  sand  was  constantly  moving 
along  the  beach.  The  location  of  this  jetty  was  afterward  moved 
quite  a  distance  to  the  west,  but  the  jirincijile  remains  the  same.  In 
the  writer's  opinion,  a  large  amount  might  have  been  saved  in  the 
cost  of  construction  at  Aransas  Pass,  if  the  jetty  had  been  connected 
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Mr.  Le  Baron,  witli  the  shore  in  the  first  place,  as,  although  longer,  it  could  have 
been  much  less  massive  and  more  secure,  for  Nature  would  then  have 
been  assisted  in  building  up  the  foreshore,  which  would  have  formed 
a  solid  spit  on  the  back  or  windward  side. 

While  the  jetty  at  Aransas  Pass  has  proved  a  success  in  securing 
deeper  water,  the  writer  does  not  believe  that  we  can  make  a  hard- 
and-fast  rule,  applicable  to  every  bar.  Each  case  mvist  be  studied 
with  the  help  of  all  the  data  which  can  be  obtained,  and  the  siiccess 
in  this  instance  certainly  does  not  warrant  the  author's  sweeping 
condemnation  of  convergent  or  parallel  jetties,  which  have  been 
successful,  as  the  author  admits,  at  the  Danube  and  Mississippi  Rivers, 
at  Tampico  and  also  at  St.  John's  River,  Fla. ,  Charleston,  Newbury- 
port,  Galveston,  Brazos  River,  the  Swinemunde  Haff,  Germany, 
Volusia  Bar,  Lake  George,  and  undoubtedly  would  have  been  at 
Cumberland  Sound,  which  the  writer  laid  out  for  General  Gillmore, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  peculiar  management  of  the  work  by  Captain 
Carter. 

At  St.  John's  Bar  the  depth  has  been  increased  from  12  to  22  ft. 
At  Volusia  Bar,  of  which  work  the  writer  was  in  charge,  first  as  engi- 
neer and  later  as  contractor,  the  depth  was  increased  from  4i  to  6  ft.,, 
all  that  was  demanded  by  boats  of  the  class  navigating  it.  Many 
others  might  be  mentioned. 

Where  dredging  has  been  i-esorted  to  in  connection  with  these 
jetties  it  has  genei'ally  been  done  while  the  works  were  yet  in  an 
uncompleted  state  and  to  hasten  the  develoi)ment  of  a  deep  channel 
at  the  instance  of  some  impatient  board  of  trade  or  meddling  member 
of  Congress.  Sometimes  it  is  rendered  necessary,  owing  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  jetties  and  the  resulting  jetty  channel,  as  at  St.  John's  Bar 
and  at  Greytown,  where  the  new  channel,  in  both  cases,  had  to  be  cut 
through  a  sand  bank  4  and  5  ft.  above  the  water.  At  St.  John's  Bar 
the  south  jetty  crossed  the  main  ship  channel,  in  order  to  make  the 
resulting  jetty  channel  take  a  more  direct  route  to  deep  water  outside 
the  bar,  and  this  channel  had  to  be  made  through  a  large  sand  bank, 
knoAvn  as  Ward's  Bank,  which  was  dry  at  high  water  and  nearly  6  ft. 
above  low  water;  otherwise  the  north  jetty  M^ould  have  had  to  be  more 
than  double  its  present  length.  It  is  a  question  if  it  would  not  have 
been  cheaper,  in  the  end,  to  have  followed  the  natural  channel,  in  this 
case,  and  assisted  Natiire  to  deepen  it.  After  all,  in  all  bar  improve- 
ments, the  main  thing  is  the  location  of  the  jetties,  and  it  is  always 
safest  to  follow  and  assist  Nature,  when  possible.  This  is  shown,  in 
the  case  under  consideration,  by  the  location  of  the  old  Government 
jetty,  which  was  a  flagrant  example  of  wrong  location,  as  it  was  built 
to  leeward  of  the  proposed  channel,  leaving  it  entirely  unprotected 
from  the  encroaching  sands  to  windward,  with  the  result  that  it  failed 
entirely  to  produce  the  desired  results. 
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The  use  of  curved,  instead  of  straight,  jetties  is  not  new,  as  is  well  Mr.  Le  Baron, 
known.  Here  we  have  two  jetties,  both  curved,  but  one  pi'operly  located 
and  the  other  improperly.  The  old  Government  jetty  is  evidently 
an  attempt  to  follow  the  jilan  adopted  at  Swinemunde  Haflf,  boloAv 
Stottiu,  in  Gerniauy,  where  a  curved  jetty  was  built  over  20  years  ago, 
which  has  jiroved  successful;  but  this  jetty  was  built  to  windward  of 
the  channel,  as  it  should  be,  whereas  in  the  case  at  Aransas  Pass  the  fatal 
mistake  was  made  of  building  it  to  leeward.  The  fact  that  one  jetty 
has  been  built  here  which  has  secured  deep  water  does  not  prove  that 
two  jetties,  if  i^roperly  located,  would  not  have  produced  the  same,  if 
not  better,  results;  but  if  we  can  dispense  with  one  of  the  jetties,  and 
so  save  in  cost,  of  course,  it  is  preferable  to  do  it. 

The  reason  the  author's  jetty  has  succeeded  and  the  Government 
jetty  failed  is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  entirely  due  to  its  location,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  a  straight  jetty  in  the  same  location  would 
have  produced  the  same  results,  as  the  main  thing  in  this  case  was  to 
])rotect  the  chaunel  from  the  encroaching  sands  to  windward.  This 
done.  Nature  could  safely  be  left  to  do  the  rest.  In  work  of  this  kind 
we  cannot  cut  out  a  pattern,  lay  it  down  on  every  chart  of  an  ocean  bar, 
and  expect  a  jetty  or  breakwater  built  after  it  to  open  a  channel,  any 
more  than  we  can  take  the  locations,  plans  and  profile  of  one  railroad 
and  use  them  for  every  other.  Hardly  any  two  cases  can  be  treated 
exactly  alike,  but  every  one  must  be  studied  in  detail,  and  with  all  the 
light  of  })ast  experience  and  history  to  aid  us  in  digesting  and  formu- 
lating all  the  facts  obtainable  in  each  particular  case. 

Gakdxee  S.  Williams,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — Although  Mr.  Williams, 
the  writer  can  lay  no  claims  to  experience  in  the  construction  of  jetties 
or  the  improvement  of  harbors,  it  has  come  in  his  way  to  study  quite 
closely  the  action  of  water  upon  the  surfaces  which  confine  it,  and  it 
seems  to  him  that  the  so-called  reaction  breakwater  is  the  only  prac- 
tical application  of  the  real  forces  of  erosion  in  moving  water  which 
has  been  cited  in  the  px'escnt  discussion.  Without  intending  to  in  any 
way  show  disrespect  for  the  older  members  of  the  profession  or  wishing 
to  be  accused  of  partisanship,  it  must  be  said  that  the  true  and  most 
efifective  cause  of  scour  by  water  cun-ents  seems  to  have  been  almost 
entirely  overlooked,  even  by  so  eminent  an  engineer  as  Captain  Eads. 

The  flow  of  water  in  straight  channels  of  regular  cross-section  is 
not  likely  to  be  accomjianied  by  strong  scouring  action,  even  at  (juite 
high  velocities,  because  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  the  individual 
filaments  of  the  water  is  tangential  to  the  bounding  surface,  but  let  a 
curve  of  long  radius  be  introduced  and  something  quite  different  will 
occur.  The  point  or  region  of  maximum  velocity  will  be  disturbed 
and  carried  toward  the  convex  side  of  the  stream,  and  the  resulting 
rearrangement  of  the  velocities  will  produce  something  ajsproaching 
a  spiral  motion  in  the  water,  which  will  not  be  for  any  considerable 
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Mr.  Williams,  distance  tangential  to  the  bounding  surfaces,  and  hence  erosion  will 
take  place  at  once.  If  the  curve  be  continued  for  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance, the  velocities  rearrange  themselves  in  conditions  most  closely 
conforming  to  their  equilibrium  and  the  scour  diminishes,  the  direction 
of  the  currents  becoming  again  tangential.  If,  now,  a  tangent  be 
introduced,  the  arrangement  of  velocities  in  the  filaments  is  again 
disturbed  and  excessive  erosion  again  sets  in,  to  disappear  once 
more  when  they  have  again  arranged  themselves.  The  success  of  the 
reaction  breakwater  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  set  up  these  non- 
tangential  currents,  and  the  success  of  many  double  straight  parallel 
jetties  lies  in  the  circumstances  of  their  having  received  a  stream  from 
a  tortuous  river  channel  and  forced  it  to  straighten  itself  as  it  flows 
through  them,  thereby  setting  uj)  the  cross  currents;  while  the  fail- 
ure of  others  of  similar  construction  has  been  due  to  the  circum- 
stance that  they  received  a  stream  already  moving  in  comi^aratively 
straight  lines,  and  have  continued  it  in  the  same  lines  withotit  setting 
up  non-tangential  currents.  So,  we  should  not  expect  that  in  the  im- 
provement of  tidal  harbors  the  passing  of  a  volume  of  water  in  and  out 
between  straight  parallel  walls  would  produce  any  very  great  amount 
of  scouring;  but  if  it  he  passed  along  a  curved  siarface,  in  and  out,  a  con- 
tinual setting  up  of  eddy  currents  will  be  produced  and  the  scouring 
accomplished.  The  writer,  only  a  few  days  ago,  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  a  current  full  of  eddies  moving  stones  half  as  large  as  a 
man's  head,  while  a  few  hundred  feet  further  on,  the  same  water,  with 
a  lineal  velocity  twice  as  great,  would  not  move  stones  the  size  of 
hens'  eggs. 
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RIVER   HYDRAULICS. 
Discussion.* 


By  A.  MiLLEK  Todd,  Jun.  Am.   Soc.  C.  E. 


A.  IVIiiiiiEK  Todd,  Jun.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  author  has  Mr.  Todd, 
contributed  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  on  hydraulics  and  on 
the  subject  of  Mississippi  Eiver  Improvement. 

While  the  principles  involved  are  not  by  any  means  new,  the 
method  of  deduction,  and  of  the  transfer  of  the  discharge-gauge  rela- 
tion from  gauge  to  gauge  is  altogether  so,  as  far  as  the  writer  knows. 

The  results  obtained  present  at  once,  in  convenient  form,  a  dis- 
charge-gauge relation  for  each  gauge  considered,  which  is  most  inter- 
esting and  useful  to  river  engineers,  especially  those  in  charge  of 
levees;  for,  if  the  relation  is  demonstrated  to  be  reliable,  it  furnishes 
a  clue  to  possible  gauge  heights  when  the  river  is  confined,  which,  for 
any  very  great  flood  year,  has  never  been  done.  In  other  words,  say 
that  wc  know  the  maximum  discharge,  due  to  pass  a  given  place;  to 
Avhat  height  on  the  gauge  will  that  discharge  raise  the  surface  level 
of  the  water? 

The  question  of  possible  gauge  height  is  a  paramount  one  to  the 
levee  engineer  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  establish  grades  for  his 
levees,  when  the  river  is  confined  throughout  its  length,  or  any  por- 
tion of  its  length. 

*  This  discussion  (of  the  paper  by  James  A.  Seddon,  >I.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  printed  in  the 
Proceedings  for  October,  IH'.I'.I)  is  printetl  in  Proreediniis  in  order  that  tlie  views 
expressed  may  be  brought  before  all  members  of  the  Society  for  further  discussion. 
(See  rules  for  publication,  Proceeclhigs.  Vol.  x.w,  p.  71.) 

Communications  on  this  subject  received  prior  to  February  2.3d,  1900,  will  be 
printed  in  a  later  number  of  Proceadinga,  and  subsequently  Ihe  whole  discussion  will  be 
published  in  Transactions. 
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Mr.  Todd.  While  the  paper  may  not  give  eonchisive  evidence  on  the  siibject, 
yet  we  may  apply  the  discharge-gauge  relations,  and  compare  results 
with  those  obtained  by  different  methods  of  computation;  which 
methods,  in  every  case,  are  crude  and  more  or  less  hypothetical.  We 
may  thus  check  former  calculations,  or  inaugurate  further  investiga- 
tiou,s  and  calculations,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  discreijancy  if  any  is 
found  to  exist. 

It  is  very  triie  that  it  is  difficult  and  expensive  to  measure  the  dis- 
charge at  a  sufficient  number  of  points,  and  to  study  very  closely  the 
progress  and  attendant  phenomena  and  laws  of  water  iu  its  passage 
through  great  channels  like  the  Mississippi  below  Cairo.  Observa- 
tions Avhich  have  been  made  seem  discordant  and  disci-epant,  and 
methods  have  been  crude,  but,  beyond  a  doubt,  work  which  has  been 
done  along  this  line  cannot  be  praised  too  much.  From  the  very 
first  discharge  measurements  taken  in  the  Mississipjii,  the  methods 
have  been  improved  upon,  and  the  consequent  results  enhanced  in 
value,  up  to  the  jDresent  time;  and  the  writer  thinks  this  improve- 
ment, both  in  methods  and  results,  will  continue.  Therefore,  he 
would  not  too  hastily  declare  the  author's  method  of  studying  river 
phenomena  one  which  could  supersede  the  old  altogether;  but,  as 
before  stated,  the  author's  princijjles,  properly  ajiplied,  should  fur- 
nish a  valuable  check  and  help  to  river  engineers  in  future  studies 
and  investigations. 

The  author  gives  what  he  calls  (average)  "discharge  scales." 
The  writer  has  at  hand  a  "Monograph  "  by  the  author  "on  Reser- 
voirs and  their  Effects  on  the  Floods  of  the  Mississipjii  System  "  in 
which  these  "  scales  "  *  are  plotted  to  a  much  larger  scale,  and  they 
are  very  interesting  to  study.  The  writer  has  tested  them  with 
observed  discharges  taken  at  various  times,  and  has  found  that  the 
scales  agree  very  closely  with  the  actual  results  obtained  from  field 
discharge  observations,  and,  in  all  instances  and  at  all  stages,  they 
seem  to  show  the  average  discharge. 

In  a  number  of  lines  of  study,  these  average  scales,  as  they  are, 
should  give  correct  results.  But  it  occurs  to  the  writer  that,  in  many 
instances,  before  the  levee  engineer  can  accept  the  plotted  values  as 
correct,  he  must  take  into  account  the  local  condition  of  the  water 
surface  in  the  reach  he  has  under  consideration;  whether  it  is  rising, 
stationary  or  falling,  and  the  rate  of  rise  or  fall;  these  are  conditions 
which  affect  the  flow.  The  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
"the  same  change  in  the  conditions  of  flow  which  would  change  the 
surface  level  by  1  ft.  in  a  river  from  50  to  100  ft.  deep,  would  only 
change  it  by  0.1  ft.  in  a  river  from  5  to  10  ft.  deep."  So  that,  while 
the  difference  in  discharge,  due  to  whether  the  reach  is  rising  or  fall- 
ing, is  small  at  low  stages,  it  becomes,  at  high  stages,  of  such  magni- 
*  House  Document,  No.  141;  2d  Session,  55th  Congress,  Plates  8  and  9. 
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tude  that  it  canaot  be  neglected.  The  author  states  that  the  time  Mr.  Todd, 
occupied  by  a  change  of  level,  jiassing  through  a  given  reach,  is  abso- 
lutely constant;  but  the  writer  understands  that  most,  if  not  all,  river 
engineers  hold,  from  oliservation,  that  a  fall  travels  more  slowly  than 
a  rise;  and,  even  at  low  stages,  a  rise  in  the  reach,  if  the  latter  is  long 
enoiigh,  will  overtake  a  fall.  Thiis  m  in  the  author's  formula  cannot 
strictly  be  reckoned  as  a  constant. 

The  author  calls  attention  to  a  change  of  plane  at  Arkansas  City, 
and  ofters  possible  explanations  as  to  the  cause,  neglecting  entirely 
what  seems  to  be  the  true  cause  of  the  change;  at  any  rate,  as  eminent 
an  engineer  as  William  Starling,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. ,  who  is  a  recog- 
nized authority  on  river  subjects,  accounts  for  the  identical  change, 
and  plots  the  identical  figure  used  by  the  author.  Fig.  7. 

In  a  paper  by  Major  Starling,*  Fig.  24,  on  page  450,  shows, 
evidently,  that  the  change  of  plane  is  that  which  recurs  regularly, 
shifting  from  one  to  the  other,  according  to  whether  the  river  is  rising, 
stationary  or  falling. 

In  that  valuable  paper  Major  Starling  undertakes  to  foretell  the 
probable  gauge  height  of  maximum  flood  discharge  in  reaches  where 
tlie  floods  have  never  been  confined.  He  freqiiently  calls  attention  to, 
and  takes  into  account,  the  difterence  in  discharge,  at  equal  stages, 
due  to  "rising  river  "  and  ''river  after  rise,"  and  he  always  obtains 
two  curves,  calling  them  the  "  two  branches."! 

In  Fig.  16  the  writer  has  plotted  the  discharge  observations 
referred  to  by  both  the  author  and  Major  Starling,  and  has  fitted  and 
marked  distinctively,  curves  through  certain  jaeriods  of  rise  and  fall. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  fall  on  February  4th  had  something  to  do 
with  the  shifting  of  the  discharge-gauge  relation  up  to  the  stage  on 
that  date,  and  there  can  be  plotted,  through  the  points  indicating  a 
fall,  a  distinct  and  separate  curve  from  that  drawn  through  the  points 
marking  the  i-ising  stages.  This  second  branch  is  traced  down  as  long 
as  the  river  falls.  A  rise  commences  on  March  4th,  and,  instead  of 
the  discharge-gaiige  relation  agreeing  with  the  rise  of  December  30th 
to  January  18th,  the  discharge  seems  to  pass  at  considerably  higher 
gauge  readings.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  writer  thinks  the 
foregoing  fact  should  be  expected.  The  average  datum  area  was 
practically  the  same  during  both  rises;  while,  from  December  30th  to 
January  18th,  19  days,  the  river  rose  25  ft.,  or  an  average  of  1.3  ft.  per 
day,  and  from  March  (3th  to  March  23(1,  17  days,  it  rose  only  13  ft.,  or 
an  average  of  0. 7  ft.  per  day. 

For  any  portion  of  the  reach  in  which  Arkansas  City  is  situated,  if 
there  are  gauge  relations,  which  cannot  be  doubted,  then,  for  a  rise  of 
1.3  ft.  per  day,  the  slope  is  bound  to  be  greater  than  for  a  rise  of  only 

•  "The  Discharge  of  the  Mississippi  River,  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xxxiv, 
p.  .347. 

t  Ibid,  p.  16E,  Fig.  39. 
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Mr.  Todd.  0.7  ft.  per  day.  Assuming,  as  tlie  author  does,  that  the  miles  per  day 
traveled  by  a  change  of  gauge  height  in  a  given  reach  A  B,  Fig.  17,  is 
constant;  assuming,  also,  that  1  ft.  rise  at  A  is  equal  to  the  same 
amount  of  rise  at  B,  or  that  the  gauge  relation  of  i?  to  ^  is  1,  and 
that  the  time  interval  is  1  day;  also,  suppose  that,  on  a  given  day, 
the  gauge  at  A  shows  arise  of  0.7  ft.,  then  the  full  line  A^-B  will 
represent  the  general  slope  of  the  river  on  that  day ;  the  next  day 
there  will  be  0.7  ft.  rise  at  B  and  also  at  A,  and  for  all  succeeding 
days,  as  long  as  the  increment  of  0.7  ft.  daily  at  A  obtains,  the  slope 
on  those  days  will  continue  parallel  to  A^-B.  If  a  1.3-ft.  rise  is 
recorded  at  A,  the  dashed  line  ArB  will  represent  the  general  slope 
for  that  day,  and  for  all  succeeding  days  of  the  1.3-ft.  rise.  Now, 
for  example,  assume  the  distance,  A  to  B,  equal  to  60  miles,  then  the 
increase  of  slope  of  the  1.3-ft.  rise  over  the  0.7-ft.  rise  is  0.006  ft.  per 
mile.  The  sloj^e  being  a  function  of  discharge,  the  discharge-gauge 
relation  varies  accordingly. 

It  is  the  writer's  opinion,  that,  as  long  as  the  river  is  rising 
or  falling  at  nearly  a  constant  rate,  if  true  discharge  measurements 
could  be  obtained  and  plotted,  the  points  would  lie  in  two  perfectly 
regular  curves,  one  representing  the  rising  river,  and  the  other  the 
falling  river,  for  that  rate  of  rise  or  fall;  and  points  for  any  other  rate 
of  rise  or  fall  will  dejjart  from  these  curves  more  or  less.  So  that,  for 
the  conditions  of  the  water  surface,  with  constantly  varying  rates  of 
rise  and  fall,  the  actual  curve  of  discharge-gauge  relations  is  never  a 
regular  one.  But,  between  an  imaginary  curve,  representing  the 
discharges  passed  throughout  a  rise  to  extreme  flood  height,  rising  at 
the  constant  rate  of  the  greatest  known  average  rise  per  day,  and  a 
curve  representing  a  fall  under  the  same  conditions,  there  may  be 
constructed  a  mean  curve  which  would  give  a  basis  by  which  to  reckon 
discharge- gauge  relations  under  all  varying  conditions  of  flow. 

If  the  observations  from  which  Eig.  16  was  derived  had  been 
continued,  and  the  river  had  fallen  to  a  stage  of  8  ft.,  without  being 
influenced  by  any  sudden  rise  or  fall,  the  points  obtained,  the  writer 
thinks,  would  lie  about  where  the  x  marks  are  indicated.  Taking 
these  points  into  consideration,  and  also  the  points  j)lotted  at  50  to 
51.5  ft.,  obtained  from  discharge  observations  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission  in  1897  and  1898,*  and  projecting  a  mean  curve  through 
all  the  points  obtained,  as  indicated  by  the  full  line,  this  curve,  in 
similar  form,  would  corresi^ond  to  the  author's  discharge  scales,  and 
is  about  what  he  would  obtain  for  Arkansas  City,  if  not  exactly  the 
same. 

Fig.  16  shows  plainly  the  departure  of  some  of  the  observed  dis- 
charges from  the  average  discharge-curve.  For  investigations  requir- 
ing the  summation  of  discharge  over  a  period  covering  a  rise  and  the 

*  See  corresponding  reports  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission. 
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corrospouiliuf^  fall  to  al)ont  the  same  stage,  the  scales  constructed  hj  Mr.  T<xltl. 
the  author  caunot  be  improved  upon.  But,  as  before  stated,  they  will 
not  do  where  the  discharge  covering  any  given  day,  or  the  maximum 
discharge,  is  wanted.  To  render  the  average  discharge  curve  useful 
in  such  instances,  corrections  must  be  applied  to  all  stations,  at  least 
below  Cairo,  in  the  Lower  Mississijipi;  and,  the  writer  thinks,  that 
the  correction  dejjeuds  principally  on  the  slope  of  the  siirface  of  the 
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Fig.  16. 

water  in  the  reach  in  which  the  gauge  station  under  consideration  is 
located,  and  at  the  time  the  discharge  corresponding  to  a  given  gauge 
height  is  desired.  These  slopes  can  be  had  roughly,  at  the  present 
time,  and,  if  the  gauge  stations  were  located  and  kept,  as  suggested  by 
the  aiithor,  the  slope  between  them  could  be  ascertained  accurately 
at  all  times. 
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Mr.  Todd.  The  aiitlior  states  that  in  certain  instances  corrections  should  be 
applied,  and  undoubtedly  he  has  taken  all  the  foregoing  facts  into 
consideration,  and  probabl^^  has  a  method  of  applying  the  correc- 
ction,  not  hinted  at  by  him  or  conceived  of  by  the  writer.  Possibly 
the  writer,  in  his  limited  study  of  the  problem,  has  laid  too  much 
stress  on  the  sloi^e  as  due  to  the  many  various  conditions  of  the  river, 
owing  to  the  rise  and  fall  alone;  at  any  rate,  he  hopes  that  the  author 
will  state,  in  his  closure,  what  his  corrections  are,  and  to  what  extent 
they  will  affect  the  quantities  given  by  the  discharge-scales. 

Thei-e  is  one  thing  certain,  as  the  author  states,  in  transferring  the 
investigations  down  the  river  below  Cairo,  the  j^roblem  becomes  com- 
plex indeed,  due,  jirincipally,  to  the  enormous  niimber  of  variations 
and  combinations  of  slope  and  momentum  jjossible,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  water  level,  not  only  in  the  single  reach,  but  prob- 
ably in  several  reaches  above,  which  may  affect  the  discharge  ma- 
terially; and  also  to  the  conditions  and  stage  existing  in  the  various 
tributaries.  However,  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  any  tangible  results, 
in  clearing  up  and  solving  this  great  problem,  is  to  keep  hammering 
away  at  it;  and  the  moi"e  we  hammer,  the  sooner  the  desired  end 
A 
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Fig.  17. 
will  be  attained.  After  the  levees  have  been  maintained  through- 
out several  extreme  high  waters,  we  may  expect  to  have  some  light  on 
the  subject.  Heretofore,  all  the  extreme  high  waters,  after  passing 
Cairo,  have  first  been  restrained  in  one  place,  and  then  have  broken 
the  levees  and  inundated  basins  in  other  places,  the  conditions  of  no 
one  year  repeating  themselves  the  next;  and  it  is  impossible  to  study, 
with  any  degree  of  satisfaction,  a  flood  spread  over  100  000  square 
miles  and  ujjward.  One  flood,  that  of  1898,  of  comparatively  short 
duration,  which  came  within  2  ft.  of  the  1897  water  at  Cairo,  was  re- 
strained successfully  where  leveed.  The  St.  Francis  levees  were  not 
completed,  within  some  100  miles  of  Helena,  but  the  remaining  portion 
is  now  being  constructed.  This  basin  being  for  a  great  part  still  open, 
the  question  of  the  effect  of  its  closure  on  the  flood  i^lane,  or  gauge  at 
Helena,  is  still  problematical. 

So  that,  for  many  years  to  come,  the  subject  presented  by  the 
author  will  be  an  important  study  to  all  engineers  interested  in  the 
Mississippi  River  problem,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  give  us,, 
at  some  future  date,  the  results  of  his  further  investigations. 
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ROBERT  GILLHAM,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 


Died  May  19th,  1899. 


Robert  Gilllaam  was  born  in  New  York  City,  September  25th,  1854, 
being  the  third  son  of  John  and  Clarissa  Gillham.  His  father  is  an 
Englishman,  but  emigrated  to  America  in  early  life,  and  has  held 
important  positions  of  trust  under  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

His  mother  was  an  American,  from  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respected  families  of  New  Jersey. 

Having  completed  a  course  at  a  private  school  in  Lodi,  N.  J.,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  he  entered  the  Institute  at  Hackensack,  N.  J.  He 
soon  became  assistant  to  Professor  Williams,  President  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  under  his  i)rivate  instructions  continued  the  study  of 
engineering  until  1871,  when  he  began  to  practice  his  profession  at 
Hackensack.  Here,  many  problems  wei-e  entrusted  to  him,  the  suc- 
cessful solution  of  which  brought  him  much  special  work  from  New 
York  City. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  was  given  the  problem  of  utilizing  the 
sulphur  in  zinc  oi-es.  After  a  most  exhaustive  investigation  of  all  the 
methods  in  use,  Mr.  Gillham  designed  a  furnace  for  desulphurizing 
zinc  ores  in  such  a  way  that,  while  the  value  of  the  zinc  was  in  no 
way  affected,  the  sulphuric  acid  gas  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
suljihuric  acid.  This  was  a  most  important  step  in  the  economy  of 
zinc  i)roduction. 

Mr.  Gillham  removed  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  1878.  He  quickly 
saw  the  advantages  of  cable  traction  for  the  oijeration  of  street  railways 
for  that  city,  and  at  once  i^roceeded  to  make  jjlaus  for  a  cable  railway 
to  run  from  the  Union  Depot,  up  the  precipitous  bluff,  direct  to  the 
business  center  of  the  city.  The  idea  of  such  a  thing  was  so  novel, 
and  the  engineering  difficulties  were  apparently  so  great,  that  his 
project  was  first  regarded  as  chimerical  by  all  those  who  were  in  a 
position  to  assist  him.  After  many  disappointments  and  discourage- 
ments, he  succeeded  finally  in  enlisting  the  necessary  cajjital.  His 
next   problem  was   to   obtain   a   franchise  from   the   city.     Here,  he 
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encountered  the  I'esistance  of  the  horse -rail  way  company,  which,  not- 
withstanding its  inadequacy,  was  being  oj^erated  at  a  great  profit. 
This  resistance,  owing  to  the  great  local  influence  of  that  company, 
proved,  according  to  Mr.  Gillham's  own  statement,  one  of  the  most 
formidable  obstacles  encountered  in  his  career.  However,  with  an 
unexampled  tenacity  of  purpose,  he  persisted  until  success  had 
crowned  his  efforts. 

The  spectacle  of  this  young  man  of  twenty-five,  jjractically  a 
stranger  in  a  strange  land,  essaying  to  solve  engineering  problems 
which  older  heads  had  pronounced  impracticable,  proceeding  with  his 
task,  undisturbed  by  the  strictures  of  ignorance  and  undismayed  by 
the  immense  power  of  municipal  politics  which  he  found  arrayed 
against  him,  and  conducting  his  enterprise  to  a  pre-eminently  suc- 
cessful issue,  both  in  a  physical  and  a  financial  sense,  may  jiistly  be  held 
up  to  all  men,  both  young  and  old,  for  emulation. 

The  comi^lete  and  astonishing  success  which  finally  attended  his 
labors  was  emphasized,  not  only  by  the  enrichment  of  his  associates, 
but  also  by  the  adoption  of  his  plans,  to  its  immense  profit,  by  the 
very  company  which  had  so  bitterly  opposed  him. 

It  is  sad  to  relate,  however,  that  just  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph  he 
was  stricken  down  by  an  accident  which  caused  him  to  hover  between 
life  and  death  for  many  months,  when  he  should  have  been  resting  in 
peace  from  his  labors  and  enjoying  in  health  and  comfort  the  feeling 
which  comes  from  the  consciousness  of  imj^ortant  services  rendered 
and  arduovis  duties  well  i^erformed. 

Having  recovered  his  wonted  health  and  spirits,  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  an  elevated  railway  over  the  low  lands  to  the  west  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  across  the  Kansas  River  to  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Owing  to  the  then  undevelojied  condition  of  street-railway  traction, 
he  was  forced  to  the  use  of  steam,  it  not  being  practicable  to  use  the 
cable.  Having  constructed  the  road  west  from  the  Union  Depot  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  it  soon  became  necessary  to  extend  it  eastward  to 
the  business  center  of  that  city.  This  called  for  a  tunnel  of  700  ft. 
under  the  blufi",  on  a  9%  gradient,  and  made  necessary  the  adojjtion 
of  cable  traction  for  the  extension.  The  whole  work  was  completed 
in  1887,  but  the  road,  from  the  necessity  of  having  two  kinds  of 
power,  and  from  the  fact  of  its  being  a  little  in  advance  of  require- 
ments, did  not  prove  at  first  a  financial  success. 

About  this  time  he  also  had  charge  of  the  construction  of  the 
Omaha  Cable  Railway,  the  Denver  City  Cable  Railway,  the  Montague 
Street  Cable  Railway,  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  Cleveland  City  Cable  Rail- 
way, all  of  which  enterprises  were  based  ui)on  the  success  of  Mr. 
Gillham's-  Kansas  City  Cable  Railway. 

In  1888  he  was  retained  to  investigate  the  iiroblem  of  changing  the 
motive  power  of  the  Boston  street  railways  from  horse  to  cable. 
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Before  be  had  completed  his  iuvestif^ations,  however,  the  prac- 
ticability of  eleetricity  as  a  motive  power  for  street  railways  had 
been  demonstrated,  and  the  Boston  peojjle  decided  to  adopt  that 
method  of  traction. 

Shortly  after  this,  in  connection  with  the  late  John  A.  Wilson,  M. 
Am.  Soc.  C.  E. ,  of  Philadelphia,  he  made  a  report  relating  to  an 
extensive  elevated  railway  system  for  Boston. 

He  also  visited  Enrope,  and  made  extensive  investigations  of  the 
l^roblem  of  comj^ressed  air,  in  Paris  and  London. 

In  1890  the  Kansas  City  Elevated  Railway  Company  had  become 
involved  in  financial  difficulties,  and  Mr.  Gillham  was  asked  to  take 
charge  of  the  rehabilitation  of  the  jiroperty,  and  was  appointed 
Receiver  and  General  Manager  of  that  company.  He  at  once  changed 
the  motive  power  to  electricity,  and  by  his  successful  management 
and  adroit  and  able  conduct  was  able,  in  1894,  to  effect  a  sale  of  the 
proi)erties  to  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company,  on  terms 
highly  advantageous  to  those  he  represented. 

He  was  at  the  same  time  Receiver  and  General  Manager  of  the 
North  East  Street  Railway  Company,  of  Kansas  City,  and  conducted 
the  affairs  of  that  comi)any  to  a  highly  satisfactory  settlement. 

Mr.  Gillham's  labors  in  connection  with  the  receivership  and 
management  of  the  Kansas  City  Elevated  Railway  were  exceedingly 
arduous,  so  miich  so,  in  fact,  that  in  the  summer  of  1894,  shortly  after 
the  settlement  of  that  company's  affairs,  he  was  stricken  with  nervous 
prostration,  and  was  compelled  to  spend  some  months  in  recuperation. 

In  1895,  he  accepted  the  position  of  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Kansas 
City,  Pittsburg  and  Gulf  Railroad  Company.  At  that  time  this  rail- 
road had  only  been  built  as  far  as  Siloam  Springs,  Ark.,  230  miles 
south  of  Kansas  City.  By  the  latter  part  of  1897,  Mr.  Gillham  had 
the  line  comjileted  and  in  operation  through  to  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  a 
total  distance  of  nearly  800  miles  from  Kansas  City,  and  had  also  built 
and  in  ojieration,  about  90  miles  of  railroad  in  Missouri,  north  from 
Kansas  City,  and  50  or  60  miles  of  branch  roads  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  Pittsburg  and  Gulf  Railroad  System. 

One  great  work  which  Mr.  Gillham  undertook,  was  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Port  Arthur  Shij}  Canal,  which  extended  from  Port  Arthur, 
Tex.,  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Pitts})urg  and  Gulf  Railroad,  to 
deej)  water  at  Sabine  Pass,  Tex.,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  canal  is 
7^  miles  long,  175  ft.  wide  and  25  ft.  deep,  and  at  the  time  of  writing 
this  memoir,  but  a  few  months  after  Mr.  Gillham's  death,  is  practically 
completed.  The  canal  was  begun  in  the  latter  part  of  1896.  The  en- 
gineering difficulties  were  readily  overcome  by  the  foresight  and 
resource  of  its  Chief  Engineer,  though  the  ojiinions  of  several  Avell- 
known  engineers  were  against  the  practicability  of  the  project. 

From  the  first,  the  enterprise  met  with  strenuous  opposition  from 
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adverse  interests,  and  the  opponents  of  the  canal  thoroughly  exhausted 
every  known  method  of  resistance,  both  in  and  out  of  the  courts.  They 
even  succeeded  in  getting  the  United  States  Government  to  interfere. 
Mr.  Gillham  was,  however,  not  only  an  engineer,  but  a  diplomatist  of 
more  than  average  ability,  and  having,  moreover,  a  remarkable  faculty 
of  presenting  his  views  and  opinions  in  a  plain  and  convincing  manner, 
he  soon  broke  down  all  opposition. 

In  1896,  he  was  appointed  General  Manager  of  the  Kansas  City, 
Pittsbiirg  and  Gulf  Railroad,  as  well  as  of  the  Kansas  City  Suburban 
Belt  Railroad. 

In  1897,  in  addition  to  these  positions,  he  also  assumed  the  posi- 
tions of  General  Manager  and  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Omaha  and  St. 
Louis  and  the  Omaha,  Kansas  City  and  Eastern  Railroad,  and  of  the 
Kansas  City  and  Northern  Connecting  Railroads. 

On  April  1st,  1899,  he  was  ainjointed  one  of  the  Receivers  of  the 
Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and  Gulf  Railroad,  retaining  his  position  as 
General  Manager  both  of  the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and  Gulf  and  the 
Kansas  City  Suburban  Belt  Railroads,  but  resigning  his  jjosition  on  the 
other  roads  mentioned. 

On  April  27th,  1899,  as  a  result  of  the  litigation  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and  Gulf  Railroad,  a  change  was  made  in  the 
receivership  of  that  company,  but  Mr.  Gillham  was,  in  recognition  of 
his  services  and  abilities,  appointed  by  the  Court  as  General  Manager 
for  the  new  receivers. 

But  this  sphere  of  routine  railroad  work,  though  large,  not  being 
sufficient  to  satisfy  his  enterprising  spirit,  he  at  the  same  time  sought 
other  fields  to  fill  the  measure  of  his  energy  and  talents. 

Thus,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  held  the  following  positions: 

General  Manager  and  Chief  Engineer  for  the  Receivers  of  the  Kansas 
City,  Pittsburg  and  Gulf  Railroad;  General  Manager  and  Chief  Engi- 
neer of  the  Kansas  City  Suburban  Belt  Railroad ;  General  Manager  and 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Port  Arthur  Channel  and  Dock  Company;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Armourdale  Foundry  Company;  Vice-President  of  the 
Kansas  City  Elevated  Railway  Comijany;  Director  in  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Texas  Trust  Company  and  the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and 
Gulf  Railroad. 

He  was  also  an  active  member  of  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo. ,  in  which  capacity  he  had  done  much  to  develop 
the  park  systems  of  that  city. 

He  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Commei'cial  Club  of  Kansas  City, 
having,  as  such,  devoted  much  of  his  time  and  energies  to  the  work  of 
that  organization. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  of 
the  Society  of  Marine  Architects  and  Naval  Engineers,  and  of  the  In- 
stitution of  Civil  Engineers  of  England. 
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In  December,  1881,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Minnie  Marty,  tlie 
danghter  of  a  prominent  capitalist  of  Kansas  City.  His  wife,  two 
daughters  and  an  infant  son  survive  him. 

For  some  time  before  his  death,  the  condition  of  his  health  ad- 
monished his  friends  that  he  was  overworked,  in  fact  during  this 
period  it  wouhl  seem  that  nothing  save  his  enterprising  sj^irit  and 
wonderful  recuperative  powei's  had  borne  him  up. 

On  May  13th,  1899,  having  just  returned  from  an  exhausting  tour 
of  insp:>ction  over  the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  <fe  Gulf  Kailroad,  he 
left  his  office  at  6  p.  m.  as  usual.  As  soon  as  he  reached  home  he  was 
stricken  with  a  nervous  chill,  which  was  followed  by  jjneiimonia.  His 
physicians  stated  that  ordinarily  he  would  have  easily  thrown  oft"  the 
disease,  but  that  in  his  exhausted  condition  the  worst  might  be 
feared.  He  lingered  until  8.30  p.  m.,  May  19th,  when  he  passed  j^eace- 
fully  away,  surrounded  by  his  family  and  nearest  friends. 

Mr.  (rillham's  interesting  and  valuable  career  resulted  from  a  rare 
faculty  to  create  his  own  opijortunities,  from  an  ability  to  use  the 
same  for  the  achievement  of  practical  results,  from  an  integrity  and 
loftiness  of  purpose  which  directed  his  powers  to  the  highest  and  most 
useful  ends,  from  a  genial  and  engaging  manner,  concerning  the  sin- 
cerity of  which  his  contempt  for  all  hypocrisy  and  his  manj'  deeds  of 
disinterested  kindness  left  no  room  for  doubt,  and  from  a  courage, 
constancy  and  energy  which  left  him  ever  undismayed. 

It  hapjjened  that  just  before  his  death  he  was  selected  to  present  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  prominent  fellow  citizen.  This  tribute 
contained  the  following  words: 

"Nature,  having  so  constructed  man  that  he  might  not  exist  with- 
out relation  to  his  fellow  man,  has  kindly  placed  among  us  some  whose 
mission  is  to  scatter  peace  and  happiness  all  along  the  path  of  life. 
To  every  one  of  these  there  is  a  monument  built  of  his  own  good  deeds, 
and  though  insci-iptions  may  not  be  upon  it,  God  will  know  to  whom 
it  was  erected. " 

These  words  will  serve  to  show  the  standard  of  their  author's 
excellence,  and  his  life  and  deeds  proclaim  how  well  he  followed  it. 

Mr.  Gillham  was  elected.  aMeml)er  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  June  2d,  1886. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

OK  THK 

AMERICAN   SOCIETY  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS, 

By  Charles  Warren  Hunt,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E 
Cloth,   6x9   Inches. 

Printed    by    order    of  the    Board    of   Direction   of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  to  be  sold  only  on  subscrip- 
tion.     The    proceeds    to    be    devoted    exclusively 
to   the  fund  for  the  New  Society   House 


At  the  Annual  Meeting,  January  19th,  i8g8,  the 
following  facts  in  regard  to  the  subscription  to  this  book 
were  brought  out : 

Two  thousand  copies  were  printed;  300  were  bound 
in  full  morocco,  of  which  216  have  been  sold  at  $10  per 
copy,  the  resulting  net  profit  being  $943.06.  Seventeen 
hundred  copies,  which  have  been  paid  for,  are  still  on 
hand,  and  the  Board  of  Direction  was  requested  to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  offering  to  the  membership  these 
copies  bound  in  a  less  expensive  style  and  at  a  reduced 
price,  the  net  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  the  building  fund. 

In  compliance  with  this  request  it  has  been  decided 
to  bind  as  many  copies  as  are  necessary  to  supply  the 
demand,  in  a  handsome  cloth  binding  and  to  supply 
them  at  $5  per  copy. 

This  action  has  been  taken  in  the  belief  that  many 
members  will  welcome  the  opportunity  of  contributing 
something  to  the  building  fund. 

There  are  a  few  copies  still  on  hand  of  the  first  lot 
bound  and  these  can  be  obtained  by  those  who  so  desire 
at  $10  per  copy. 

Orders  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary. 


The  book  begins  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  first 
movement  to  form  a  National  Society  of  American  Engfi- 
neers  in  1839.  The  organization  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  and  Architects  in  1852  is  then  described, 
a  list  of  its  promoters  and  charter  members  given,  and 
the  work  accomplished  in  its  first  two  years  of  life 
sketched.  The  reorganization  of  the  Association  in  1867 
and  the  important  events  in  its  career  from  that  date  to 
1873,  when  the  first  publication  was  issued,  are  then  given 
in  chronological  order.  Succeeding  chapters  are  under 
the  following  heads  :  Locations  Occupied  by  the 
Society;  Library';  International  Exhibitions;  Publications; 
Badge';  Constitutional  Changes  and  Work  Accomplished. 
Under  the  head  of  "Comparative  Growth  of  National 
Engineering  Societies  "  short  sketches  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  and  the  Soci^te  des  Ingenieurs  Civils 
are  given.  The  illustrations  consist  of  35  half-tone 
portraits  of  past  officers  of  the  Society  and  one  diagram, 
all  handsomely  printed  on  heavy  paper. 


Rensselaer     \ 
/j.Polytechnld¥%. 
X'^.,^  Institute, 
%        Troy,  N.Y. 

Local  examinations  provided  for.  Send  for  a  Catalogue 


Louisville  Cement. 


The  undersigned  is  General  Agent  for  the  following  Standard  Brands  of 
Louisville  Cement : 

FAL1L.S  J>IIL.L.S  (J.  Hulme  Brand), 

BLACK  DIAMOND  M1L.L.S  (River),  Diamond  Brand, 
SPKKD  MILiLS,  Star  Brand, 

FAlil<S  CITY  MIIiLiS,  Anchor  Brand, 

BIiACK  DIAMOND  MILLS  (Railroad),  Diamond  Brand. 


This  Cement  has  been  in  general  use  throughout  the  West  and  South 
since  1830,  most  of  the  public  works  having  been  constructed  with  it.  Orders 
for  shipment  to  any  part  of  the  country,  by  rail  or  water,  will  receive  prompt 
and  careful  attention. 

Sales  for  1892,  S,145,568  Barrels. 

WESTERN     CEMENT     COMPANY, 

247  W.  Main  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


The  Weber  Railway  Joint 

EMPIRE      BUILDING, 

71  BROADWAY,  NEW  York, 

branches: 
Boston,  mason  bldg. 
Chicago,  old  colony  bldg. 
Baltimore,  equitable  bldg. 
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Pacific  Flush  Tank  Co. 

84  LA  SALLE  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL., 

MANUFACTURERS    OF   THE 

FOR  INTERMITTENT  FLUSH  TANKS. 


Used  for  Flushing  Street-Sewers. 

NO  MOVING  PARTS.      NO  JOINTS.      NO  LITTLE  TRAPS. 

RECEIVED  THE  HIQHEST  AWARD  IN  ITS  CLASS  AT  THE  WORLDS 
COLUMBIAN   EXPOSITION  FOR 


I  Simplicity  of  Construction,  Etlectiveness  and  Reliability.  | 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Decctnhcr  14,  1897. 
*•••••  riushiiijr  with  tlic  hoac  Is  iiiit  sutlnfactDi-y  f(ir  the  reason 
that  It  l8  expenslvr,  and  owing  to  the  tinii'  il  tiikis  to  kiI  omt  tlic  system  the  lateriilsare 
not  flushed  often  enouph  to  keep  tliem  clean.  The  laterals  llnshid  liy  siphons  are  in  nineli 
better  condition  tlian  those  fluslied  with  tlie  liotse.  The  Miller  Automatic  Siphons  that 
we  have  put  In  are  giving  entire  satisfaction,  and  in  my  opinion  they  are  the  most  efficient 
siphons  in  use.  (Signed)  i.  C.  KELSEY,  City  Engineer. 

EACH  SIPHON  GUARANTEED  ABSOLUTELY. 


# 


Send  for  Illvstbated  Catalogue. 
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ESTA.BLISHED     1845. 


LARGEST   MANUFACTURERS   IN    AMERICA   OF 

Civil  Engineers'  and  Surveyors'  Field  Instniments. 
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LATEST  CATALOGUE  MAILED  ON  APPLICATION. 


Architects  and  Builders, 

When  making  Contracts,  should  remember  that 

12,000,000  Barrels 

"HOFFMAN" 

CEMENT 

Have  been  used  on  important  works  throughout  the  United  States. 

No  OTHER  Cement  Company  can  show  such  a  Record. 

Lawrence  Cement  Co. 

Sales  Office,   No.    i   Broadway,   New  York. 


LABORATORIES  OF  Dr.  CHAS.  F.  Mp.krnm  22.  pearl  st..  new  york. 

Successor  to  Dr.  GIDEON  E.  MOORE. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  CHEMISTRY.  Analyses  and  Assays  of  Ores,  Metals,  Waters  and  Natural 
and  InduBtrial  Products  of  every  description. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  TESTS.  Tensile,  Transverse  and  Compression  Tests  of  Iron,  Steel 
and  other  Metals  and  Alloys,  Cements,  Bnilding  Stones  and  Engineering  Materials  generally. 


EST-A.BLISHED    1856. 


Warren  Foundry  and  MacMne  Co. 

WOKES  AT  PHILLIPSBUKG,   NEW  JERSEY. 

SALES  OFFICE:   160  BROADWAY,    NEW  YORK. 


CAST-IRON,  WATER  AND  GAS  PIPE, 

Fbom  3  TO  48  Imokeb  Diameter. 
Also  all  aizea  of  FLANOED   PIPE  and  SPECIAL.  CASTINGS. 


Improved  Ri6iD&$PRmcFRO(i5,(ROJ5iiiG5i  fRACK  Work 
SiMGLEt Three  Throw  Split 6witche5J  ^SSJ^^'J^ilfA 


Connecting  Branch  Sleeve 

—  Tapping  Apparatus 

For  making  Large  Connections  wittiout 

Shutting  Off  Water  or  Reducing  Pressure. 

This  is  no  experiment,  but  has  been  used 
by  the  Water  Departments  of  numerous 
cities  for  years  with  entire  success.     Con- 
nections from  2  to  24  ins.  have  been  made  with  mains  from  4  to 
48  ins.     For  full  information,  address 

THE  A.  P.  SMITH    MFG.  CO.,  921  Prudential  Building.  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Evening  Post  Job  Printing  House, 

FULTON    STREET,  CORNER   BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


PRINTERS    OF    PERIODICALS 


VII 


FOR     MAINS    4    TO    84    INCHES    OR    LARGER. 


Measureiiients  by  these  meters  are  more  accurate  ttuvn  measurements'by "weirs. 
Smaller  meters  for  laboratories  of  Schools  and  Colleges. 

BUILDERS  IRON  FOUNDRY,  Providence,  R.  I. 

A.  J.   SNYDER   &   SONS, 

"CRfmr^BRANDROSlllDlllfClMlilT 

Especially  manufactured  for 

requiring  a  high  grade  testing  cement.     Over  30,000  barrels  were  used  on 
the  new  dams  for  the  Crotou  Aqueduct,  and  not  one  barrel  was  rejected. 

HENRY  R.  BRIGHAM,  General  Agent, 

35  STONE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Samples  Furn/shed 
on  Application. 


ARE    THE    LARGEST    IN    EXISTENCE. 


OTIS   BROTHERS  &  CO., 

38   PARK   ROW,  NEW   YORK. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 
ELEVATORS  OPERATED   BY  ANY  POWER  EXCEPT  HAND-POWER. 


vm 

-»8ENaiNEERS,B^ 

ADDRESS    THE    WORKS    DIRECT, 

JOHN  STREET,  WEST  NEW  BRIGHTON,  STATEN  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

(ESTABLISHED     ISrS), 

Make  a  specialty  of  Machinery  for  the  rapid  and  economical  handling  of  heavy  or 
bulky  materials,  as  well  as  Plans  for  Storage  Buildings  and  'Wharves. 

ENGINEERS  ARE  REQUESTED  TO  SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUES. 
"Coal-Handling  Machinery,"  "Cable  Railways  for  Freight," 

"Conveyors"  Gravity  Bucket,  "Manilla  Rope"  Transmission, 

"  Industrial  Railways."  "Coal  Handling  in  Power  Plants." 

EXTENT  OF  Asphalt  Pavements 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  Pavement,  21,527,415  square  yards,  or  90% 
Other  kinds  Asphalt  Pavement.        2,307,064  square  yards,  or  10% 


OF 


THiJRINID&D  LAKE  ASPHALT  PAVEMENT 

10,000,000  square  yards,  or  nearly  50%, 

WAS  LAID  BY 

TH[  BiBBfB  iSPHIllT  PilflllG  COMPililf. 

This  is  equal  to  about  650  miles  of  Roadway,  26  feet  wide. 

The  Asphalt  used  by  this  Company  is  from  the  famous 
Pitch  Lake  in  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  B.  W.  I. 

J^^Plans  and  Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

oenekaij  omcKS : 

LE  DROIT  BUILDING,     ■        ■        •     WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

BOWLING  GREEN  BUILDING.  No.  II  Broadway,  New  York. 

F.  V.  GREENE,  President. 


SUPERIOR  GRAPHITE   PAINT 

For  BRIDGES,  A  STRUCTURAL 

ROOFS,    .         ^         IRON,    .... 

And  all  Exposed  Metal  or  Wood  Surfaces. 


'^''HlaCtTsfir'brinl         Dctroit  Qraphitc  Mfg.  Co., 

S'eml^Ts"'.  '"'".'^^  ":  DETROIT,  MICH. 


IZ 


ESTABLISHED  1872. 


F.  E.  BRANDIS  SONS  &  CO., 


MANUFACTUBEB8    OF 


Engineers'  and  Surveyors'  Instruments, 

814    GATES    AVENUE, 

BROOKLYN,      NEW     YORK. 


Catalogues  mailed  on  application. 


Rock  Drilling  and  Air  Compressing 
For  TUNNELS,  QUARRIES,  MINES,  RAILROADS, 

And  wherever  ORE  and  ROCK  are  to  be  DRILiLED  and  BliASTBD. 


Ja-8END  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 


RAND  DRILL  CO.,  100  Broadway,  New  York,  tJ.  S.  A. 

Bhasoh OmoES :  1328  Monadnock  Blk., Chicago,  111.;  IshpeminK,  Mich.;  1361  Eighteenth 
Street,  Denver,  Colo.  ;  Sherbrooke,  Quebec.  Canada ;  Apartado  830,  Mexico  City. 

Eppinger  &  Russell  Co., 

CREOSOTING  WORKS, 

Dead  Oil  of  Coal  Tar  Process, 


Piles  and  Timber  treated  with  the  above  Oil  for  all  purposes, 
when  preservation   is  desired. 

Introdnced  in  Kngland  by  Mr.  Bethel  in  1838.  DBJAD  OIL  OK  COAL  TAR  Is  the 
only  known  product  of  commercial  application  that  will  preserve  TI3IBER  FROM 
DECAY,   LAND   AND  MARINE  INSKCTS. 

Our  Mr.  Valentine  has  had  practical  experience  since  1872,  and  we  have  specimens  of 

Piles  and  Timber  treated  by  him  in  1874,  which  are  in  use  to-day  and  are  in  a  perfect  state  of 

preeervation.     We  have  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  vrorld. 

Cylinders  100  ft.  long,  capacity  1, .500,000  ft.  per  month. 

Direct  Water  and  Rail  Communications. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF   THE 

Valentine  Electrical  Subway  Conduit. 

WORKS:  OFFICES: 

Foot  First  Street  and  Newtown  Creek,      l^OTl'RXS    BXJIIjIDIlSra- 
LONG  ISLAND  CITY.  66  BROAU  ST.,  NEW  VORK. 

SEND  FOB  CIRCULARS  AND  PRICES. 


THE    F.  O.  NORTON    COMPANY, 


— MANUFACTURER   OF — 


CeTin  gjolADj 


92    BROADWAY,   NEW  YORK. 


Particularly  adapted  for  work  under  water,  for  which  use  it  is 
superior  to  the  best  Portland  Cement,  when  used  i  to  i. 

Certificates  of  tests  and  reports  on  actual  use  in  important  public 
works  furnished  on  application. 


OUR    LEADING 

Architects,  Engineers  and  Builders 


SPECIFY  AND  USB 

BROOKLYN    BRIDGE    BRAND 

ROSENDALE   HYDRAULIC   CEMENT. 

(    PARK  ROW  OFFICE  BUILDING— 30  STORIES. 
USED  EXCLUSIVELY  ON  j     WALDORF-ASTORIA  HOTEL— LARGEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

HAVE  SUPPLIED  FOR  NEW  YORK  CROTON  AQUEDUCT,  IN  1897  AND  1898,  165,000  BARRELS. 


^'^L^5  Portland  Cement 

IS  THE  STANDARD 
AMERICAN    PORTLAND. 

The  U.  S.  Government  gives  it  preference  over  all  other  brands. 

ATLAS  CEMENT  CO., 
J43  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


IRONCLAD  PORTLAND  CEMENT 

Manufactured  by  Glens  Falls  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Sole  Selling  Agent,  Commercial  Wood  &  Cement  Co., 

156   FIFTH   AVENUE,    NEW  YORK 


High-grade  American 
PORTLAND  CEMENT 

unsurpassed  for  making 

Fine  Artificial  Stone. 
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CONTINUOUS  RAIL  JOINT  COMPANYJOMERm 


-^>* 


908-911  Lawyer's  Building, 
164  Market  St.,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Millions  in  use  on 
80  Railroads 

Fewest  parts  possi- 
ble. Provides  for  the 
increased 
\  tonnage  up 
^  I  to  date. 


GIANT  PORTLAND, 
EGYPT  PORTLAND, 
IMPROVED  UNION, 
AND  UNION   CEMENTS. 


MANUFACTURED    BY 

AMERICAN  CEMENT  CO.,  Egypt,  Pa., 

LESLEY  6t  TRINKLE,  Sales  Ageats, 

22  &  24  South  15th  5t.,     Philadelphia. 


Trident 

Disk  Water  Meter, 


Resilient  or  Retroactive  Frost  Bottom. 


"SECOND  TO  NONE"  in  form,  material. 
w.  construction,  capacity,  initial  accuracy  and 
''    sensibility. 

SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  in  convenience,  in  so- 
lidity of  parts,  in  design,  in  maintained  ac- 
curacy, and  in  immunity  from  stoppages. 

MAY  BE  RUN  HARD  AND  LONG  without  smashing,  and  be  frozen   partially   or 
entirely  solid  without  damage  to  the  meter  or  expense  to  the  owner. 

FULLY   ATTESTED,  by  most  competent  authorities,  as  being  "beyond  competi- 
tion in  low  cost  of   maintenance." 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  giving  full  details,  mailed  to  any  applicant. 

NEPTUNE     METER     COMPANY, 

253     BROADWAY, 


DESIGNED    BY    JOHN    THOMSON. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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FAIRBANKS' 

Patent  Automatic 
Cement  Testing  Machines 


Descriptive  Circular  of   riachines  and  Appliances,  with  Prices, 
Forwarded  on  Application. 


The    Fairbanks  Company, 

311  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.;     BALTIMORE,  Hd.;     BUFFALO,  N.  Y.; 

BOSTON,  Mass.;     PHILADELPHIA,    Pa.;   PITTSBURG,  Pa.;    NEW  ORLEANS,    La. 

MONTREAL,  Que.;     LONDON,  England. 
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THE 


Q  &  W  Tie  Plate 

ALTHOUGH  SOMETHING  NEW, 

Has    a    Record,    from    the   fact   that    it   is    a 
combination  of  the 

SERVIS  AND 
WOLHAUPTER 
PLATES ^  ^  > 

CHICAGO  : 

700=712  Western  Union  Building. 

NEW  YORK: 

106  Liberty  Street. 
SAN  FRANCISCO: 

537   Mission  Street. 
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ALCATRAZ    ASPHALT 

Guaranteed  free  from  Coal  Tar  or  Petroleum  Residuum, 

^""^  Reservoir  Linings 

and  Pipe  Coatings. 


The    AlcatraZ    Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
General  Eastern  Office,  3  West  29th  St.,  New  York. 


NEW   YORK    DREDCINC    CO., 

ENGINEERS    AND    CONTRACTORS. 

J.  WILLIAMS  MACY,  President.  0.  L.  WILLIAMS,  Secrelary  and  Treasnrer. 


Hydraulic  Dredgo  discharging  throue-h   S.700  Ft.    Pip?.      Will  dig  and  put  ashore  any   Material,   Rock  excepted. 

SPECIALTIES: 

Machinery  for  Economical  Excava- 
tion of  Canals. 

For  Dredging,   For  Beclamation  of 
Low  Lands. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

World  Building,  New  York,  N.  V. 

"  Macliines  at  work  at  Wilming;ton,  DeL; 
Port    Royal,    S.  C;    Port   Arthur,    Sabine 
Patent  Canal  Excavator.  Pass,  Texas,  and  Oakland,  Cal." 

Capacity  of  Plant  owned  by  us,  under  favorable  conditions,  1,000,000  cubic  yards  per  month. 


WEST  PASCAGOULA  CREOSOTE  WORKS, 

WEST  PASCAGOULA,  MISS. 
Situated  on  Pascagoula  Bay  and  on  the  line  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad. 

These  works  have  been  in  operation  for  more  than  twenty  years,  were  recently 
entirely  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  and  are  now  prepared  to  execute  all  orders  for  creosoted 
piles  and  timber  thoroughly  impregnated  with  dead  oil  of  coal  tar. 

New  cylinders  115  feet  long.     Capacity,  one  million  feet  per  month. 

Address   S.   W.    LABROT, 

SupT.  West  Pascagoula  Creosote  Works, 

West  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
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One  Page 

One-half  Page 

One-quarter  Page 

One-twelfth  Page,  Card 
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10  inbebtiomb. 
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90  00 
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20  00 
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30  00 


3  Inbebtions. 
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20  00 


Address  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  220  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 


Union  Bridge  Company, 


CHARLES  MACDONALD, 


ANDREW  ONDERDONK. 


Civil  Engineers  and  Constructors  of  Bridges,  Tunnels, 
and  Public  Works. 

JOSEPH   MAYER,  Engineer. 


PRINCIPAL    OFFICE, 

No.   I    BROADWAY,   NEW  YORK. 

Cable  Address :  "  Yaraunion,  New  York." 


Works:  ATHENS,  Pa. 
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REPORT    IN    FULL  OF   THE    FORTY=SEVENTH    ANNUAL 
MEETING,  JANUARY  17th  and  i8th,   1900. 

Wednesday,   January    17th,    1900. — The   meeting   was    called  to  Meeting  called 
order   at    10.1.5   A.  M.,    President  Desmond  FitzGerald  in   the  chair; 
Charles  Warren  Hunt,  Secretary. 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  will  you  please  come  to  order?  Now, 
we  have  a  long  meeting  and  I  hoije  you  will  all  take  an  active  part  in 
it,  so  that  we  may  get  through  by  one  o'clock. 

The  first  matter  of  business  is  the  I'eading  of  the  records  of  the  last     Jlinutesof 
meeting,  and  Mr.  Richardson  moves  that  the  reading  of  the  records  of    ^^  "  ®*^  '"^" 
the  last  meeting  be  dispensed  with.     Those  in  favor  of  that  motion 
will  signify  it  by  saying  Aye;  ojiposed,  No. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  President.  — The  first  business  is  to  appoint  the  Tellers,  to  can-     Tellers 
vass  the  ballot  for  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.     The  Chair  will  ap-    PP°'° 
point  Mr.  T.  McC.  Leutze  and  Mr.    H.  M.   Rood,  if  those  gentlemen 
will  kindly  begin  the  duties  of  their  office. 
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The  Seceetaky. — In  the  front  room  the  Tellers  will  find  the  ballots 
prepared,  and  assistants  to  help  open  them. 

The  Pbesident. — As  this  is  a  long  process  of  counting  votes  and 

will   take   some  time,  if   any  one   here  has   not   voted   he   will  have 

abundant -opportunity  to  do  so;  but  the  polls  will  be  closed  at  twelve 

o'clock. 

Report  of  the        The  first  important  business  this  morning  is  the  reading  of  the 

Direction,     i^eport  of  the  Boartl  of  Direction.     The  Secretary  will  please  read  it. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Direction.  * 

The  President.  —  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Direction  as  read  by  the  Secretary.     What  is  your  pleasure? 

Mendes  Cohen,  Past  President  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — I  move  its  accept- 
ance, sir,  and  that  it  be  jilaced  on  file. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

The  Pbesident. — It  is  moved  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  placed 
on  file.  Those  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  please  signify  by  saying 
Aye;  opposed.  No. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  President. — The  next  report  is  the  report  of  the  Treasurer. 

The  Secretary. — I  do  not  see  that  the  Treasurer  is  here. 

The  President. — Mr.  Thomson  is  not  here.  Will  the  Secretary 
please  read  the  report  ? 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  Treasurer.! 

The  President. — What  is  your  pleasure  with  this  report,  gentle- 
men ? 

Mr.  Cohen. — I  move  its  acceptance  and  that  it  be  placed  on  file. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

The  President. — It  is  moved  that  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  be 
accepted  and  j^laced  on  file.  Those  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  signify 
by  saying  Aye;  opposed.  No. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  President. — Does  any  gentleman  wish  to  ask  any  question  in 
regard  to  this  report?  Or,  perhaps,  we  had  better  wait  until  they  are 
all  read.  If  that  is  the  jjleasure  of  the  meeting  we  will  wait  until 
these  reports  are  all  read.     The  next  is  the  report  of  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  his  report.  J 

The  Secretary. — I  may  say  that  the  payment  spoken  of  in  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  Direction  of  $10  000  has  already  been  made.  It 
was  made  on  the  15th  of  this  month. 

The  President. — Is  that  the  whole  of  your  report  ? 

The  Secretary. — Yes,  sir. 

The  President. — What  is  your  pleasure  in  regard  to  the  report  of 

*  SeecProceeding.%  Vol.  xxvi,  p.  7  (January,  1900). 
+  See  Proceedings,  Vol.  xxvi,  p.  13  (January,  1900). 
t  See  Proceedings,  Vol.  xxvi,  p.  14  (^January,  1900). 
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the  Secretary?  It  is  moved  that  the  report  of  the  Secretary  be  accepted 
aud  i)laced  911  file.  Those  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  signify  it  by  say- 
iug  Aye;  opposed,  No. 

The  motion  Avas  carried. 

The  President. — The  next  business  Avill  be  the  report  of  the  Com-  Report  of 
mittee  to  Kecommend  the  Award  of  Prizes  for  the  last  year.  Is  the  Award  of 
chairman  of  that  Committee  here,  Mr.  Secretary?  n^-es. 

The  Secketaky. — Mr.  Rodd  is  the  chairman.      I  do  not  see  him 
here. 

The   President. — Is   there   auy   member   of   the  Committee  here? 
Have  yon  the  report,  Mr.  Secretary? 

The  Seceetaky. — Yes,  sir. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  report  of  the  Committee  to  Eecom- 
inend  the  Award  of  Prizes  and  Medal: 


Report  of  Committee  to  Recommend  Award  of  Prizes. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  January  6th,  1900. 
7'o  the  Board  of  Direction, 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 

220  West  Fifty-seventh  Street,  New  York  City. 
Gentlemen, — Your  Committee  to  Award  the  Prizes  and  Medal  for 
papers  published  during  the  year,  ending  with  the  month  of  July, 
1899,  begs  to  report  as  follows: 

Aiter  careful  consideration,  we  are  unanimous  in  recommending  the 
award  of  the — 

Collingwood  Prize: — To  Paj^er  No.  846,  by  Julius  Kahn,  on  "  Coal 
Hoists  of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Mining  ComiJauv." 

The  Thomas  Fitch  Eowland  Prize:— To  Paper  No.  836,  by  E.  S. 
Buck,  on  the  "  Niagara  Eailway  Arch." 

The  Norman  Medal:— To  Paper  No.  850,  by  E.  Herbert  Stone,  on 
"  The  Determination  of  Safe  Working  Stress  for  Eailway  Bridges  of 
Wrought  Iron  and  Steel." 

Eespectfully  yours, 

Thos.  Eodd, 

Chairman. 

The  Secretary. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direction  held  yes- 
terday, it  was  resolved  to  award  these  jDrizes  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  this  Committee. 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report  of  this 
Committee.  What  is  your  jileasure?  It  is  moved  by  Mr.  French  that 
this  report  be  accepted  and  placed  on  file.  Those  in  favor  of  that 
motion  will  signify  by  saying  Aye;  opposed,  No. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  President. — I  think,  gentlemen,  that  this  is  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Society  that  the  award  of  the  Norman  Medal  has 
been  made  to  a  member  of  the  Society  who  is  not  living  in  this  country, 
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Award  of  or  is  not  an  American.     Mr.  Stone,  I  think,  is  living  in  India,  is  lie 
Prizes.  ,  ,, 

not  .•* 

The  Secketaky. — Yes,  sir. 

The   Pkesident. — And   that  is  something  more   than  an   ordinary 

complimen.t  it  seems  to  me,  that  this  year  the  Norman  Medal  goes  to  a 

non-resident. 

Report  The  following  resohition  was  adopted  at  the  last  Annual  Conven- 

or! Resolution      . 
Relative        tion : 

%ommi'ttee"^  ' '  That  the  Board  of  Direction  be  requested  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  providing  for  the  jaayment  of  the  expenses  of  the  members  forming 
the  Nominating  Committee  in  attending  the  meeting  of  that  Committee 
and  report  with  further  suggestions  in  regard  to  methods  for  the  nom- 
ination of  officers  at  the  Annual  Meeting." 

Also  it  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried,  that  the  Article  of  the 
Constitution  referring  to  the  matter  of  the  Nominating  Committee  be 
referred  to  the  Board  of  Direction  for  consideration  and  report. 

A  report  of  the  Board  of  Direction  has  been  made  and  has  been 
adoi:)ted  in  regard  to  this  subject.  That  report  will  now  be  read  by  the 
Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  as  follows : 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Direction  in  Matters  Relating  to  the 
Nominating  Committee. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  Annual  Convention: 

"  That  the  Board  of  Direction  be  requested  to  consider  the 
l^ropriety  of  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the 
members  of  the  Nominating  Committee  in  attending  the  meetings  of 
that  Committee;  and  to  report  with  further  suggestions  in  regard  to 
methods  for  the  nomination  of  officers  to  the  Annual  Meeting  "  and 

"  That  the  matter  of  the  revision  of  the  Article  of  the  Constitution 
relating  to  the  nomination  of  officers  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tion for  consideration  and  report." 

The  Board  respectfully  rejjorts  that,  after  careful  consideration  of 
the  whole  matter,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  that  any  action  be  taken 
to  jjrovide  for  the  payment  of  traveling  expenses  to  members  of  the 
Nominating  Committee,  for  the  following  reasons: 

First. — The  uncertainty  of  the  amount  involved,  and  the  possible 
opening  of  the  door  to  payment  of  other  traveling  expenses  from  the 
funds  of  the  Society,  for  the  attendance  of  Directors  at  monthly 
meetings,  and  for  the  attendance  of  members  of  special  and  standing- 
committees. 

Second.  —  The  Nominating  Committee,  as  at  jjresent  constituted, 
consists  of  nineteen  members  annually,  seven  of  which  are  elected  each 
year  and  one  being  added  each  year  by  reason  of  his  becoming  a  Past- 
President.  Eleven  members  of  this  Committee  therefore  hold  over 
and  have  more  than  a  year  in  which,  by  corresjiondence,  to  arrive  at  the 
views  of  rejiresentatives  of  districts  who  might  not  be  able  to  attend  a 
meeting  in  New  York.  It  is  submitted  that  if  the  results  of  such  a 
correspondence  were  communicated  jiromptly  to  the  new  members  of 
the  Committee  upon  their  election  at  the  Convention,  there  would  be 
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ftinplt'  tinio  to  ascertain  their  vicAvs  iu  regard  to  candidates  before  a 
meeting  is  held. 

It  appears  to  the  Board,  therefore,  that  it  is  strictly  within  the 
])o\ver  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  as  at  i)resent  constitnted,  to  so 
arrange  its  business  that  each  member  of  it  should  have  a  vote 
Avh(>ther  he  is  able  to  attend  a  meeting  or  not,  and  that  the  intent  of 
Article  YII,  Section  1  and  2,  of  the  Constitution,  in  giving  an  equal 
representation  on  this  Committee  to  each  of  the  several  districts, 
would  in  this  way  be  carried  out  more  thoroiighly  than  by  providing 
for  the  payment  of  traveling  expenses.  If,  in  order  to  have  a  voice  in 
selecting  nominees,  members  of  this  Committee  must  be  present  at  a 
meeting,  the  element  of  time,  which  is  probably  as  important  as  that 
of  expense,  is  still  iu  the  way,  and  it  seems  dcmbtfiil  if  residents  of 
the  Pacitic  coast  or  Texas,  wliether  their  expenses  were  paid  or  not, 
would  lind  it  possible  to  leave  their  work  for  this  purpose  on  a  date 
])reviousiy  tixed  without  consultation  with  them. 

The  Board    recommends  that  no  change  be  made  in  Article  VII  of 
the  Constitution,  believing  that  amendments  to  the  Constitution  are 
not  desirable  iinless  it  is  evident  that  they  are  imperatively  needed, 
and  that  in  this  case  such  need  has  not  been  demonstrated. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Direction, 

Chas.  Wakren  Hunt, 

Secretary. 

The  President. — What  is  your  pleasure,  gentlemen,  in  regard  to 
this  report? 

A  Member. — I  move  that  it  be  accepted  and  adopted. 

The  President. — It  is  moved  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  adopted 
by  this  meeting.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  Those  in  favor  of 
tliat  motion  Avill  signify  by  saying  Aye;  opposed.  No. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  Secretary. — Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  this  subject  I  Proposed 
have  a  letter  from  a  Member  of  the  Society,  proposing  an  amend-  to  the 
meut  to  the  Constitution  on  this  subject  and  asking,  although  he 
knew  that  no  action  would  be  taken  by  the  Society  at  this  meeting, 
that  the  matter  be  brought  before  the  meeting.  It  is  from  Mr. 
J.  A.  Ockersou,  who  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee last  year. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  ,  December  29th,  1899. 
Mr.  Chas.  W.  Hunt, 

Secretary  Am.  Soc.  C.  E., 

New  York. 

De.\r  Sir, — I  enclose  proposed  amendment  to  Sec.  2,  Art.  VII  of 
the  Constitution,  duly  signed  by  five  members,  as  required. 

I  understand  that"  it  cannot  be  voted  on  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 
but  I  would  like  very  much  to  have  it  presented  for  informal  discus- 
sion at  that  meeting. 

There  is  an  urgent  demand  for  an  anu'udment  of  this  character, 
and  I  trust  the  ol)ject  will  be  attained  by  its  adoption.  Personally,  I 
would  be  satisfied  if  some  result  could  be  secured  by  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  Direction.  Yours  very  truly, 

J.  A.   OCKERSON. 


Constitution. 
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Proposed  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Decembek  21st,  1899. 

Amendment 

to  the       Proposed   Amendment   of  Section  2,  Article  VII,  of  the  Constitd- 

Constitution  '  ' 

(continued  I.  TION   OF   TEE   AMERICAN   SOCIETT    OF    CiVIL   ENGINEERS. 

It  lias  become  apparent  tliat  the  metliod  now  in  vogue  of  selecting 
candidates  for  tlie  various  oflBces  of  the  Society  is  open  to  serious 
objections  -and  should  be  modified  so  as  to  eliminate  these  objections 
as  far  as  practicable. 

There  seems  to  be  an  unwritten  law  which  requires  the  Nominating 
Committee  to  meet  in  the  Society  House  in  New  York  when  they  select 
the  nominees.  The  practical  effect  of  this  is  to  prevent  the  attendance 
of  the  members  from  remote  districts,  owing  to  the  great  expense  of 
time  and  money  involved,  and  the  nominations  are,  therefore,  left  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  who  live  nearby  and  can  readily  attend. 

The  im])ortance  of  this  matter  is  shown  in  the  proposition  made  at 
the  last  Convention,  that  the  Society  should  i^ay  the  expenses  of  the 
members  of  the  Nominating  Committee.  This  would  impose  a  very 
heavy  burden  on  the  Society  and  one  which  is  unnecessary. 

By  slight  changes  in  the  method  of  appointing  the  Nominating 
Committee,  much  of  the  difficulty  can  be  obviated. 

The  method  proposed  calls  for  the  selection  of  members  of  the 
Nominating  Committee  at  the  Annual  Meeting.  This  can  be  done  by 
sending  out  Avith  the  regular  ballot  for  officers,  a  slip  on  which  can  be 
written  each  member's  25i'eference  for  member  of  the  Nominating. 
Committee. 

From  the  names  thus  sent  in,  the  Annual  Meeting  could  probably 
ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  members  of  the  different  Districts,  quite 
as  well  as  under  present  methods. 

The  Committee  so  selected  should  be  required  to  meet  at  the  time 
and  place  Avhere  the  succeeding  Annual  Convention  is  held. 

This  would  doubtless  insure  a  much  better  attendance  of  the 
members  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  would  i^robably  add  some- 
thing to  the  interest  in  the  Convention,  and  would  relieve  the 
members  of  the  unnecessary  additional  expense  of  attending  two 
meetings  where  one  would  meet  all  the  requirements. 

For  these  reasons,  the  following  jn'oposed  amendment  to  Section  2, 
Article  VII,  is  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Society. 

J.   A.    OCKERSON, 

E.  E.  McMath, 
E.  A.  Hermann, 
W.  S.  Lincoln, 
J.  F.  Hinckley. 
Section  2,  Article  VII,  as  it  now  stands: 

At  the  Business  Meeting  of  the  Annual  Convention  of  each  year, 
seven  Corporate  Members,  not  officers  of  the  Society,  one  from  each 
of  the  geographical  districts,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  meeting,  to 
serve  for  two  years;  who,  with  the  five  living  last  Past-Presidents  of 
the  Society,  shall  be  a  committee  to  nominate  officers  for  the  Society. 
The  Board  of  Direction  may  ijrescribe  the  mode  of  procedure  for 
appointing  this  Committee.  This  Committee  shall  present  to  the 
Board  of  Direction  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October  next  ensuing, 
a  list  of  nominees  for  the  offices  to  be  filled  at  the  next  Annual 
Election.  The  nominees  shall  be  so  chosen  as  to  provide,  with  the 
officers  holding  over,  a  Vice-President  and  six  Directors  residing  in 
District  No.    1,  and  twelve  Directors  divided  equally,  with  regard  to 
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uiiiubt'i-  au(l  residence,  among  the  remaining  districts,  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6  and  7. 

Proposed  Auieudment  to  Section  2,  Article  VII. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  each  year,  seven  Corporate  Members, 
not  officers  of  the  Society,  one  from  each  of  the  geograj^hical  districts, 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  meeting  to  serve  for  two  years;  who,  with 
the  live  living  last  Past-Presidents  of  the  Society,  shall  be  a  committee 
to  niMuinate  officers  for  the  Society. 

The  Board  of  Direction  may  prescribe  the  mode  of  procedure  for 
appointing  this  Committee. 

The  Committee  so  appointed  shall  meet  at  the  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Society,  and  nominate  candidates  to  fill  the  offices,  named  in 
Article  Y,  so  as  to  provide,  with  the  officers  holding  over,  a  Vice- 
President  and  six  Directors  residing  in  District  No.  1,  and  twelve 
Directors  divided  equally,  with  regard  to  number  and  residence,  among 
the  remaining  districts,  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7. 

A  list  of  nominees  for  the  offices  to  be  filled  at  the  next  Annual 
Election  shall  be  presented  by  the  Committee  to  the  Board  of 
Direction  within  ten  days  after  the  nominees  have  been  selected. 

Mexdes  Cohen,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — Mr.  President,  I  think  that  that  Discussion  on 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  very  much  in  line  with  the  ueces-  Ameucinient 
sities  of  the  case.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  proposed.  I  was  prepared  to  constituUoD 
suggest  something  of  precisely  the  same  kind  myself.  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  even  more  may  not  be  done  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  while 
the  Nominating  Committee  may  very  well  be  appointed  at  the  Annual 
Meeting.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  miich  larger  representation 
usually  present  at  the  Annual  Meeting  and  prepared  for  business  than 
at  any  other  time  in  the  year,  and  that  this  Committee  might  not  only 
be  appointed  but  might  also  convene,  and,  perhaps,  make  their  nom- 
inations. But  I  am  not  clear  in  that  regard,  and  i^ropose  no  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  that  has  been  presented.  But  1  think  there  is 
one  amendment  that  could  be  made  to  the  amendment  as  presented. 
It  stipulates  that  the  Committee  shall  convene  at  the  time  and  place  of 
the  Annual  Convention.  That  time  and  place  may  be  very  inconvenient. 
I  believe  it  is  now  proposed,  if  not  fixed,  that  the  Annual  Convention 
of  this  year  shall  be  held  abroad.  I  think  it  might  well  be  inconvenient 
for  the  Nominating  Committee  to  meet  and  act  there,  and  therefore 
the  meeting  place  of  the  Nominating  Committee  should  be  at  the  jjlace 
of  the  Annual  Convention,  or  in  the  City  of  New  York,  as  may  be 
deemed  most  suitable  or  most  convenient,  within  the  views  of  the 
Board  of  Direction. 

Henky  B.  Seaman,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — Mr.  President,  I  concur 
with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cohen. 

The  Pkesident. — One  moment,  Mr.  Seaman.  I  am  going  to  ask 
every  gentleman  here  to  give  his  name  as  he  rises,  so  that  the  reporter 
may  get  it  correctly. 

Mr.  Seaman. — But  I  am  very  strongly  inclined  to  nominations 
being  made  by  ballot.  In  fact  I  think  that  is  i-eally  the  purjjose  of  the 
present  discussion.     It  is  almost  impossilde  to  get  any  committee  of 
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Discussion  on  this  Society,  spread  as  it  is  in  all  i)ai'ts  of  the  country,  together  in  one- 
Amendment  meeting  to  make  the  nominations.     In  fact  the  practice  of  the  Nomi- 
Constit*^ti  n  J^^^i^ig  Committee  has    been  not  to  i^ermit  votes  by  ballot.     I  think 
(continued),  that  practice  should  be  corrected  and  that  all  work  should  be  done  by 
ballot,  and  in  nominating  this  Committee  six  months  earlier  there  -will 
be  i^lenty  of  time  for  the  nominations  to  be  made  in  that  way. 

Palmer  C.  Eicketts,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  general  idea  of  such,  an  amendment  is  a  good  one,  btit  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Board  of  Direction  should  have  anything  to  do  with 
fixing  the  meetings  of  the  Nominating  Committee.  Very  wisely,  under 
the  Constitution,  these  Boards,  that  is,  the  Nominating  Committee  and 
the  Board  of  Direction,  are  continually  existing  and  entirely  separate 
bodies.  The  Nominating  Committee  creates  the  Boarel  of  Direction, 
and  therefore  I  believe  that  the  Board  of  Direction  should  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  meetings  of  the  Nominating  Committee.  The  same  idea 
exactly  could  be  carried  out  in  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
by  fixing  methods  instead  of  leaving  these  methods  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Board  of  Direction.  Of  course  the  idea  is  that  the  creature  should 
not  have  the  creator  in  his  power. 

The  President. — Of  course  you  know  that  we  can  do  nothing  about 
this  matter  here,  to-day,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  rather  interesting 
that  we  should  have  an  exchange  of  ideas  on  the  subject.  It  may  aid 
the  consideration  of  the  question  farther  along. 

Henry  .G.    Prout,  M.  Am.   Soc.   C.   E. — Mr.  President,  if  you  are 

willing 

The  President. — I  think  you  have  violated  the  rule,  Colonel  Prout. 
Mr.  Prout. — Mr.  Prout.  If  you  are  willing  to  have  an  exchange  of 
ideas  from  all,  and  there  is  no  motion  before  the  house,  I  should  be 
ready  to  exchange  some  of  my  ideas  on  the  subject.  It  strikes  me,  sir, 
that  the  agitation  is  almost  entirely  without  foundation.  The  practice 
is  simply  this,  as  Professor  Eicketts  says— the  Nominating  Committee 
determines  its  own  method  of  procedure.  It  admits  votes  by  proxy 
or  by  ballot,  or  not,  as  it  chooses.  That  is  entirely  within  the  province 
of  the  Nominating  Committee.  The  Nominating  Committee,  so  far  as 
I  have  ever  been  able  to  ascertain,  gives  all  possible  weight  to  the 
wishes  of  members  of  the  Nominating  Committee  who  are  not  jiresent, 
and  it  is  quite  impossible  for  men  scattered  all  over  the  country  to 
vote  by  ballot  with  any  efficiency  in  such  a  matter.  Circumstances 
arise,  conditions  come  up  and  change,  such  that  a  man  whom  a  member 
in  Los  Angeles  had  in  mind  at  the  moment  of  sending  his  ballot, 
would  not  be  a  desirable  man  to  vote  for  when  it  comes  to  the  time  of 
acting  on  the  nomination.  Therefore,  it  seems  that  to  leave  the  matter 
as  it  is  now,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  is  miich 
the  best  way  of  managing  it,  and  is  most  likely  to  result  in  getting  the 
right  sort  of  men  into  oflice.     At  least  that  is  the  result   of  my  very 
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limittHl  observatiou  of  the  actual  working  out  of  this  thing  in  practice. 
The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  running 
human  aft'airs  aiatoniatieallr.  You  cannot  possibly  make  a  constitution 
or  set  of  by-laws  or  any  code  of  procedure  such  that  it  will  fit  every 
case  that  arises.  You  have  got  to  meet  matters  in  such  a  way  that 
human  judgment  can  play  when  the  time  comes,  and  it  always  will  be  so. 
Therefore,  the  sum  of  my  observation  in  this  matter  is  that  we  are  as  well 
oflf  now  as  we  could  be,  in  this  matter  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

GeokgeB.  Fr.\ncis,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — As  Secretary  of  the  Nomi- 
nating Committee,  last  year,  I  endorse  what  Mr.  Prout  has  said. 
The  Committee  gave  full  consideration  to  the  views  of  every  absent 
member,  and  he  was  practically  considered  present  if  he  chose  to 
acquaint  the  members  of  the  Committee  with  his  views.  I  think  it 
woiild  be  utterly  impossible  for  any  general  ballot  of  the  Society  to  be 
taken  on  members  of  the  Nominating  Committee.  The  members  have 
to  be  divided  by  districts,  and  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  member  of  the 
Society  to-day  who  can  tell  the  limits  of  every  district.  It  is  quite  a 
difficult  matter.  It  seems  that  the  Nominating  Committee  represents 
the  Society  even  before  the  Board  of  Direction,  as  regards  the  selec- 
tion of  its  officers,  and  apparently  the  Constitution  intends  that  the 
Nominating  Committee,  made  up  of  a  miscellaneoixs  number  of  gentle- 
men, members  of  the  Society,  sepai-ate  and  apart  from  the  New  York 
contingent  or  the  Board  of  Direction,  shall  have  that  matter  in  charge 
and  shall  not  be  subjected  to  such  regulations  as  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tion shall  make;  and  these  gentlemen,  I  hardly  think,  could  coi'respond 
with  each  other  nineteen  of  them — in  such  a  manner  as  to  arrive 
at  a  list  of  officers  to  nominate  them  through  the  mails.  It  is  almost 
necessary  to  get  together,  and  as  to  the  method  of  balloting,  the  jarac- 
tice  last  year  was  for  the  Nominating  Committee  to  ballot  and  make 
each  nomination  that  way,  so  that  each  had  a  voice  in  that  matter,  and 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  nominating  officers  either  ought  to  be  kept  out 
of  the  Board  of  Direction,  as  it  is  now,  by  the  Nominating  Committee, 
or  else  turned  right  deliberately  into  the  Board  of  Direction.  I  think 
the  present  method  of  work  is  all  right  so  far  as  I  can  see. 

Edward  W.  Howe,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— As  former  Secretary  of  the 
Nominating  Committee  I  concur  in  the  remarks  of  the  last  two 
speakers.  I  am  Avilling  to  allow  that  jjossibly  something  might  be 
done  to  give  a  little  more  time.  The  time  is  very  limited  in  which  to 
carry  on  the  pi-oceedings  of  the  Nominating  Committee.  J  should  not 
have  any  objection  to  having  the  nominations  for  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee made  at  the  Annual  Meeting.  I  think  if  this  matter  of  letter- 
ballot  was  adopted  we  would  not  get  the  best  results.  You  know  how 
easy  it  is  for  some  one  to  write  to  a  member  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee at  a  distance  and  ask  him  if  he  won't  endorse  a  certain 
individual,  who  very  likely  is  a  very  suitable  man  for  that  office,  and 
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Discussion  on  he,  of  conrse,  is  very  willing  to  do  so,  and  the  Nominating  Committee 
Amendment  when  they  meet  will  get  letters  from  different  individuals  suggesting 
Constitution  certain  nominations.  When  the  matter  is  np  for  discussion  reasons 
(continued),  will  appear  why  it  is  more  desirable  to  nominate  some  other  person. 
I  remember  one  case  in  the  Nominating  Committee  where  a  person  had 
been  suggested  for  an  office.  One  member,  a  Past-President,  nominated 
this  person  as  a  candidate,  and  subsequently,  after  discussion,  another 
person  was  nominated,  and  that  very  man  seconded  this  new  nomina- 
tion. Although  he  had  already  made  a  nomination  of  a  gentleman  for 
the  office,  he  seconded  the  nomination  made  subsequently.  It  appeared 
to  him,  after  discussion  by  the  Nominating  Committee,  that  it  would 
be  better  to  nominate  the  other  gentleman,  and  I  agree  that  the  best 
results  are  obtained  by  discussion  in  the  meetings  of  the  Committee. 

The  Pkesident. — This  is  a  pretty  good  debate,  and  I  hope  jon  will 
continue  it.  I  think  we  have  got  about  ten  minutes  more  for  this  sub- 
ject. I  hojje  some  of  the  younger  men  will  take  part  in  these  annual 
meetings.     Is  there  any  further  discussion  ? 

Henry  Manley,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — I  think  that  it  is  all  right  as  it 
stands,  j^rovided  they  use  that  discretion  which  they  are  supposed  to 
have  ex  officio.  I  happened  to  be  a  member  the  very  first  time  this 
thing  was  tried  under  the  present  Constitution.  The  members, 
especially  selected  from  districts  at  that  time,  took  great  pains  to 
canvass  their  own  constituencies  to  ascertain  the  desires  and  opinions 
of  the  members  in  those  localities.  I  think  the  present  plan  is  an  ex- 
cellent one  and  leaves  the  Committee  entirely  free.  It  is  the  primary 
meeting  of  the  Society.  Let  them  have  their  own  way  and  do  their 
work. 

Report  on  the         The  PRESIDENT. — Are  there  anv  further  ideas  to  be  exchanged  on 
Acoustics  .  .  *  . 

of  the         this  subject?     If  not,  we  Avill  take  uj)  the  next.     Is  Mr.  Hering  here? 

Mr.  Hering,  have  you  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Acoustics? 

Rudolph  Hering,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  Secretary  has  it. 

The  President. — Then,  will  you  please  read  it,  Mr.  Secretary. 

The  Secretary. — This  is  a  report  made  by  the  Si>ecial  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Direction  to  report  to  the  Board,  and  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Board  as  a  report  to  the  Society: 

To  the  Boar  (J  of  Direction, 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Your  Committee,  to  which  was  referred  the  question  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  acoustics  of  the  auditorium,  after  much  study  and 
careful  consideration  of  the  practical  and  theoretical  phases  of  the 
question,  concludes  that  the  trouble  is  in  no  manner  due  to  the 
design  or  conformation  of  the  auditorium;  that  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ceiling  surfaces  by  deep  girders  and  the  clere-story  were  in  the  interest 
of  good  acoustics. 

The  difficulty  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  au.ditorium  was  not 
sufficiently  furnished.     Carpets  and  curtains  which  have  been  added 
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have  already  <j;reatly  improved  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  audi- 
torium, and  your  Committee  recommends  for  the  amelioratiou  of  the 
remaiuing  slip^ht  reverheratiou,  that  the  vertical  panels  on  the  walls  be 
covered  with  burlap  of  such  color  as  will  harmonize  with  the  rest  of 
the  auditorium. 

All  of  which  IS  respectfully  submitted. 

Rudolph  Hering, 
Geo.  a.  Just, 
Louis  DECorrET  Berg. 
New  York,  January  9th,  1900. 

Mr.  Hering,  being  present,  might  say  something  more  about  the 
work  of  the  Committee. 

The  President. — Mr.  Hering  is  expected  to  say  a  word  on  this 
subject. 

RuDOiiPH  Hering,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — I  do  uot  think  it  is  necessary    Discussion 
to  say  anything  more  excepting  to  mention  the  details  of  the  inquiry.  °°  of  the  ^^^ 
I  might  say  that  the  literature  of  the  subject  was  pretty  well  ransacked.   Auditoruuiu 

The  President. — Mr.  Hering,  would  yoii  mind  stej^ping  forward 
into  the  middle  of  the  hall?  You  are  giving  a  practical  demonstration 
of  its  poor  acoustic  properties.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Hering. — The  Committee  first  endeavored  to  find  out  what  had 
been  done  elsewhere  to  overcome  similar  difiiculties,  and  obtained  the 
literature  on  the  siibject  in  America,  Germany  and  France  and  studied 
it,  and  found  that  the  question  was  one  that  could  be  scientifically 
treated.  The  main  reason  for  the  reverberation  in  this  hall  was  very 
clearly  the  large  extent  of  smooth  hard  surface,  now  remaining  on  the 
walls.  A  hard  smooth  surface  reflects  the  sound  as  it  would  reflect  a 
ball  thrown  against  it.  The  angles  of  incidence  and  of  reflection  of 
the  sound  waves  are  eqiial,  and  the  sound  will  travel  about  the  room 
a  great  many  times  in  one  second.  Sound  travels  about  a  thousand  feet, 
roughly  speaking,  in  a  second,  and  consequently  while  the  second  sylla- 
ble of  a  word  is  being  spoken  by  a  speaker  the  audience  hears  the  first 
syllable  yet  in  its  reverberation.  The  syllables  overlap  each  other,  and 
this  is  the  cause  of  the  defect  of  which  we  complain  here.  The  way  to 
get  rid  of  that  defect  is  to  cause  an  absori^tion  of  the  sound  waves,  and 
that  is  done  by  having  soft  surfaces  and  stopping  the  reflection  of  the 
sound  waves.  It  is  also  got  rid  of  l)y  a  dispersion  of  the  sound  waves,  and 
that  dispersion  is  accomplished  by  these  little  ornaments.  TVTien  the 
sound  strikes  a  semi-sjiherical  surface,  it  is  thinned  out,  as  it  were,  by 
reflection  in  various  difi"erent  directions,  and  consequently  it  loses  its 
intensity.  So  that  in  Europe,  in  large  halls,  they  rely  almost  wholly 
on  the  disjjei-sion  of  the  sound  waves  caused  by  a  breaking  iip  of  the 
sides  and  ceilings.  It  seemed  to  us  that  the  only  thing  left  to  do  here 
is  to  soften  up  these  panels,  these  hard  smooth  surfaces  that  are  left; 
excepting,  of  course,  the  wall  behind  the  President's  desk,  this  should 
remain,  if  it  were  not  for  other  reasons,  so  that  the  sound  from  the 
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Discussion  on  speaker  ■will  be  thrown  out  toward  the  audience,  but  all  the  other 
Qf  the  surfaces  should  be  made  as  soft  as  practicable,  and  then  you  will  have 
(conUniied)  ^^^  absorption  of  the  soiind,  the  same  as  the  carj^et,  which  has  already 
made  quite  a  difierence,  absorbs  it  here. 

P.  A.  Petekson,  M.  Am.  8oc.  C.  E. — Burlap  is  not  a  soft  surface, 
is  it  ? 

Mr.  Hebing. — ^Yes,  sir.  The  same  material  you  find  in  the  reading- 
room.  There,  you  notice  the  sound  is  all  absorbed  when  you  talk. 
You  cannot  hear  any  reverberation  at  all. 

Mr.  Petekson. — Burlap  is  a  hard  linen.  When  you  paint  it,  it 
becomes  almost  as  hard  as  wood. 

Mr.  Heking. — That  is  not  what  we  meant — a  material  like  that  in 
the  reading-room. 

The  Secketaky.— I  think  the  burlaj)  put  on  the  wall  is  dyed,  not 
painted. 

Mr.  Heeing. — Y'es.  The  object  is  to  absorb  the  sound  waves  just  as 
a  black  surface  absorbs  light  waves.  Whatever  will  do  that  will 
accomplish  what  we  desire. 

J.  N.  Greene,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man a  question.  How  do  you  propose  to  take  care  of  the  sound  com- 
ing back  at  you  from  the  broken  ceiling  ?  What  does  the  Committee 
conclude  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Heking. — Well,  we  thought  the  ceiling  was  broken  up  enough. 
You  see,  the  ornamentation  on  these  deep  girders  is  a  good  deal 
richer  than  it  is  on  the  sides,  and  we  thought  for  the  jaresent  that 
possibly  treating  the  sides  would  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Gkeene. — I  thou.ght  the  general  impression  was  that  the  ceiling 
was  broken  up  too  much  altogether  now — too  much  echo  and  re-echo; 
isn't  that  so '? 

Mr.  Heking. — That  was  not  our  ojoinion,  sir.  The  more  you  break 
it  up  the  more  you  disperse  the  sound  waves,  and  the  less  reflection. 

Mr.  Gkeene. — There  is  one  thing  sure.  It  is  very  difficult  to  hear 
in  this  hall.  What  the  x'emedy  is,  we  want  to  get  at,  I  suppose,  in  some 
way,  and  as  soon  as  jDOssible. 

Mr.  Heking. — Well,  the  remedy,  as  the  Committee  suggests,  is  to 
increase  the  soft  surfaces  around  it. 

The  President. — I  wish,  to  say  that  the  Board  of  Direction  has 
already  taken  the  necessary  stej^s  to  carry  out  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee.  Really,  there  is  nothing  that  could  be  done  at  this 
meeting  about  it  unless  the  meeting  sees  fit  to  adojit  some  action  about 
it  that  would  conflict  with  the  Board  of  Direction,  but  we  have  voted  to 
go  ahead  and  carry  this  out.  I  suppose  the  actual  expense  of  putting- 
burlap  on  the  side-walls  is  very  small.  So,  even  if  it  is  nothing  but  an 
experiment,  it  will  not  cost  much. 

Foster  Ckowell,  M.  Am.   Soc.    C.   E. — It  seems  to  me  that  this 
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iiuitter  is  entirely  before  tlio  Board  of  Direction.  It  lias  been  very 
iuterestinti,'  to  hear  the  reasoning  adopted  by  the  Committee,  because 
that  is  enlightening  to  lis  all.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Committee,  or 
^Ir.  Heriug,  whether  they  considered  it  sufficient  to  put  the  burlap 
directly  on  the  surface,  or  whether  an  intermediate  thickness  of  porous 
substance  —when  I  say  porous,  I  mean  porous — a  soft  substance,  would 
bo  additional  advantage,  or  whether  he  proposes  to  hang  the  burlap 
only  in  connection  with  the  wall,  and  if  so,  how  is  it  applied  '? 

Mr.  Herincj. — The  Committee  did  not  go  into  detail.  But  I  might 
say  that  various  matters  of  treating  walls  have  been  adopted.  I  saw 
one  that  seemed  to  ©iterate  effectively  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  m  the  City 
Hall,  where  the  burlap  was  fastened  on  little  slats  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick,  nailed  against  the  wall.  The  burlai)  was  thus  kept 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  away  from  the  wall,  which,  of  course,  al- 
lowed still  more  softness,  and  the  sound  there,  which  was  said  to  be  so 
that  you  could  hardly  understand  anybody,  was  completely  absorbed, 
and  now  you  can  talk  there — I  was  in  the  room  myself — and  be  under- 
stood, and  you  do  not  get  this  reverberation  which  continues  for  about 
a  second  after  the  sound  has  been  i^roduced;  and  as  a  person  genei'ally 
speaks  several  syllables  in  a  second,  you  see,  those  syllables  overlap, 
and  consequently  it  is  not  very  clear. 

Mr.  Peteeson. — Have  you  considered  the  question  of  stringing 
wires  across  ? 

Mr.  Hering. — Yes,  sir. 

The  President. — I  beg  your  pardon.     A  gentleman  has  the  floor. 

Egbert  Cartwright,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — I  am  very  happy  to  cor- 
roborate Mr.  Hering  in  what  he  has  said,  based  upon  a  similar  experi- 
ence. I  think  when  we  first  met  in  this  hall,  some  of  you  remember 
that  I  suggested  precisely  the  same  thing,  and  said  that  we  could  get 
a  premium  to  have  it  done,  for  I  thought  John  Wanamaker  would  be 
glad  to  go  to  work  and  adorn  the  side  wall  for  the  purpose  of  adver- 
tising. I  have  had  some  experience  in  regard  to  covering  walls  in  a 
new  church  costing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  having  a 
tesselated  floor,  and  we  have  had  to  go  to  work  and  do  that  very  thing 
to  accomplish  the  object.  Now,  it  would  be  a  minor  exjiense  to  sus- 
l)ond  around  here  some  drilling  and  prove  it  at  once,  and  when  we 
make  a  permanent  arrangement,  do  it  with  artistic  taste,  just  as  Mr. 
Hering  proposes.  Not  only  that,  at  the  first  meeting  we  had  no  car- 
pet on  the  floor,  and  we  got  this  reverberation;  we  have  carpet  on 
now,  and  it  is  very  much  better.  The  only  objection  I  have  to  it  is 
that  somebody  outside  there  is  addressing  a  meeting  while  we  are  try- 
ing to  hear  our  President,  or  the  speaker  in  this  room,  and  if  we  could 
only  quash  that,  I  think  we  would  be  much  l)etter  satisfied  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  meeting. 

The  President.  — Gentlemen,  this  is  all  the  time  that  we  can  give 
to  this  subject,  unless  some  one  desires  particularly  to  be  heard. 
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Report  of  The  next  matter  before  the  meeting  is  a  letter  received  from  Mr. 

^°Stendard°°  Sandford  Fleming  in  regard  to  Standard  Time. 
Time.  Xhe  Secretary  read  the  following  letter: 

Ottawa,  January  13th,  1900. 
Mr.  Chas.  Wakren  Hunt, 

Secretco-y,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir, — I  dnly  received  jour  letter  of  December  18th,  transmit- 
ting resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  the  matter  of  Standard 
Time.  I  deferred  a  reply  in  the  hope  that  I  would  be  able  to  attend 
the  annual  meeting  on  January  17th,  when  I  would  have  the  advan- 
tage of  consulting  other  members  of  the  Special  Committee  with 
the  view  of  submitting  a  joint  report.  As,  however,  I  am  afraid 
that  I  shall  be  unable  to  be  in  New  York  next  week  I  deem  it  proper 
to  write  you.  I  feel  that  it  is  but  respectful  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
that  I  should  acknowledge  the  receijit  of  the  courteous  communica- 
tion which  they  have  instructed  you  to  send  me,  and  for  which,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee,  I  desire  in  the  fullest  manner  to  express 
very  cordial  thanks. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Directors  transmitted  to  me  convey 
the  information,  ./?rsi!,  that  they  have  ordered  to  be  discontinued  the 
use  of  the  24-hour  notation  in  the  publications  and  correspondence  of 
the  Society;  second,  that  they  have  appreciated  the  labours  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Standard  Time,  and  that  although  the  desired 
results  have  not  all  been  realized,  they  offer  an  expression  of  thanks 
for  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  the  committee  during  a  long- 
series  of  years. 

You  are  good  enough  to  mention  in  yotir  letter  that  the  jiresent 
action  of  the  Board  "refers  altogether  to  the  question  of  the  use  of 
the  24-o'clock  system  by  the  Society."  And  that  the  Special  Commit- 
tee is  invited  to  report  as  heretofore  either  jointly  as  a  committee,  or 
by  myself  as  chairman. 

Accejiting  the  invitation  of  the  Directors,  I  beg  leave  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  to  submit  the  following  exj^lanations  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  Annual  Meeting  to  be  held  on  the  17th  instant. 

It  is  necessary  that  I  should  revert  to  the  early  days  of  the  move- 
ment in  which  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  has  played  so 
conspicuous  a  part.  Twenty  years  ago  the  development  of  lines  of 
transijortation  on  this  continent,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  age, 
demanded  an  investigation  into  the  matter  of  time-reckoning.  This 
Society  ajiiiointed  a  Special  Committee  to  deal  Avith  the  question. 
The  records  of  the  Society  set  forth  the  action  taken  by  the  Commit- 
tee, with  the  approval  of,  and  under  the  instruction  of,  the  Society. 
The  course  followed  had  an  imiJortaut  influence  in  inducing  Congress 
to  assemble  a  conference  of  representatives  of  all  civilized  nations  at 
Washington  in  1884,  and  likewise  in  the  deliberations  of  tbat  confer- 
ence; it  led  to  the  substitution  of  Standard  Time  for  the  old  comi>lex 
system,  and  thus  in  part  furnished  a  solution  of  the  evils  which 
formerly  prevailed,  not  alone  on  this  continent,  but  also  on  other 
parts  of  the  globe. 

The  principles  of  the  reform  in  time-reckoning,  long  favoured  by 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  have  been  recognized  as 
unimpeachable  by  the  highest  scientific  authorities  throughout  the 
world.     In  every  feature,  the  reform  has  been  found  practicable.     Its 
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essoutial  priiu'ipk's,  tluit  is  to  say,  the  reckoning  of  time  on  tlio  basis 
of  a  c'oniinon  stiimliud.  has  been  widely  adopted  1)}'  tlie  nations,  and 
Standard  Time,  st)  t-alled,  is  now  authoritatively  introduced  on  each 
of  the  tive  continents.  It  is  only  with  respect  to  a  secondary  feature 
of  the  reform,  that  is  to  say,  the  notation  of  the  hours,  that  there  has 
been  hesitation  in  its  adoption;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  held  to  be  sur- 
l)rising  that  there  is  hesitation  and  delay  in  some  quarters,  seeing  that 
the  adoi)tiou  of  the  2-i-hour  notation  involves  a  departure  from  an  old 
usage.  The  old  usage,  when  looked  into,  may  in  this  age  be  consid- 
ered indefensible,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  one  which  we  have  inherited 
from  past  generations,  and  it  is  only  l)y  the  sIoav  process  of  education 
that  it  may  be  superseded. 

Precisely  the  same  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the  reformation  of 
the  calendar  three  centuries  ago.  Members  of  the  Society  will  be  famil- 
iar with  the  history  of  that  reform.  It  was  promulgated  in  1582,  and 
while  it  was  immediately  eftected  in  Southern  Europe,  hesitation  to 
adopt  the  change  was  experienced  elsewhere.  It  took  eighteen  years 
to  introduce  it  in  Scotland,  and  so  successfully  was  it  oj^posed  by 
popular  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  old  usage,  that  a  hundred  and 
seventy  years  elapsed  before  the  reform  was  accepted  in  England;  at 
length  in  1752  it  became  the  legal  reckoning  in  that  country.  We  all 
know  that  there  still  remains  one  i)owerful  nation  adhering  to  the  old 
style  of  calendar  which  before  1582  prevailed  everywhere.  Although 
Russia  has  been  so  exceedingly  conservative,  there  are  causes  in  ojjer- 
ation  to-day,  which  I  venture  to  think  will  lead  that  great  Emjiire,  not 
only  to  adopt  the  common  calendar,  but  along  witli  it  the  reforms 
advocated  by  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  including  that 
feature  of  Standard  Time  known  as  the  24-hour  notation. 

The  21-hour  notation  is  no  vain  experiment.  It  is  in  use  by 
astronomers  all  over  the  globe.  It  is  in  use  tor  civil  purposes  in  large 
parts  of  Asia  and  Europe.  It  has  been  tested  for  fourteen  years,  and 
it  continues  to  be  used,  on  the  National  Hallways  of  Canada.  Indeed, 
the  evidence  of  facts  establishes  beyond  all  question  that  this  plan  of 
notation  is  favoured  most  highly  by  all  those  who  have  longest 
experienced  its  advantages.  To  my  own  mind  it  is  i)erfectly  obvious 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  no  intelligent  and  progressive 
community  will  rest  satisfied  to  remain  without  the  benefit  of  this 
simple  and  rational  plan  of  reckoning  the  hours  of  the  day. 

This  being  my  firm  conviction,  perhajis  I  may  be  i)ardoned  for 
pointing  out  that  a  mistake  was  committed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
movement,  when  in  the  publications  of  this  Society,  the  new  notation 
was  employed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  old  familiar  expire ssion  a.  m.  and 
p.  M.,  etc.  If,  for  example,  it  was  desired  to  announce  that  a  meeting 
of  the  Society  would  be  held  at  half  an  hour  after  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  it  was  not  enough  to  em])loy  the  new  notation  and  ignore 
the  old.  In  my  judgment  both  should  have  been  given.  Heretofore, 
in  the  circulars  of  the  Society,  only  the  new  notation  was  furnished. 
To  many  this  was  unsatisfactory,  and  it  is  not  surin*ising  that  steps 
should  have  been  taken  to  discontinue  the  i)ractice. 

As  our  habits,  good  or  bad,  are  matters  of  education,  it  would,  in 
view  of  all  the  circumstances,  be  well  at  this  stage  to  furnish  the 
information  intended  to  be  conveved,  in  both  wavs.  Thus  "  A  meeting 
of  the  Society  will  be  held  at  the  hour  of  20.30  (8.80  o'clock  r.  m.)," 
or  the  announcement  may  be  still  further  simi>lified  by  denoting 
the  time  or  hour  by  a  single  letter  (say  H)  used  as  a  symbol,  precisely 
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Report  of     as  $  is  employed  to  denote  money — thus  "  A  meeting  will  beheld  at 

*^°StandarV°  ^  "^^''^^  ^^-"^^  o'clock  P.  M.)." 

Time  I  will  only  add  that  the  problem  which  this   Society  has  done  so 

(concluded),  niuch  to  solve  during  the  past  nineteen  years  is  not  yet  fully  mastered, 
and  it  will  not  be  fully  mastered  until  Standard  Time,  on  the  basis  of 
the  fifth  resolution  of  the  Washington  Conference  of  1884,  be  brought 
into  general  use.  This  will  undoubtedly  require  the  exercise  of 
patience.  But  by  the  process  of  education  it  will  inevitably  be 
brought  about;  and  it  only  requires  to  complete  the  movement,  that 
the  hours  of  the  day  be  numbered  in  a  single  series  from  one  to 
twenty-four. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  railway  men  were  asked  by  the 
Society  some  nine  years  ago  for  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
subject,  that  more  than  400  presidents,  managers  and  superintendents, 
representing  140  000  miles  of  railway,  were  in  favor  of  the  24-hour 
notation.  This  wonderful  unanimity  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  those 
controlling  the  great  lines  of  transportation  on  this  continent, 
established  beyond  all  question  that  the  new  notation  commends 
itself  to  men  of  the  highest  practical  intelligence.  The  railway 
interests  are  not  less  interested  than  they  were  ten  years  ago,  and  to 
effect  the  desired  change  it  is  only  necessary  that  they  should  arrive  at 
some  joint  arrangement  among  themselves. 

Important  reforms  of  this  character  are  not  effected  speedily.  It  is 
not  easy  to  overcome  the  restraints  imposed  by  prejudice  and  habit, 
which  our  ancestors  have  transmitted  to  us;  it  will,  however,  every 
year  become  less  difficult  as  the  process  of  education  eftects  its  work. 

The  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  took  a  leading  pnvt  in 
initiating  Standard  Time,  and  it  has  continuously  stimulated  the 
development  of  a  great  reform  in  time-reckoning,  not  on  this  con- 
tinent alone,  but  throughout  the  world.  It  must  be  recognized  to 
be  desirable  that  the  Society  should  participate  in  the  comjilete 
fruition  of  the  movement.  At  one  time  some  were  sanguine  enough 
to  think  it  possible  that  the  final  step  would  be  effected  on  the 
opening  of  the  coming  new  century,  but  whether  then  or  later,  I  am 
satisfied  that  like  the  Gregorian  reform,  the  modern  time-reform  must 
in  the  end  become  an  accomplished  fact. 

Permit  me  again  to  thank  the  Board  of  Directors  for  their  kind 
consideration.     It  has  indeed  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  have 
endeavored  to  carry  out  their  wishes,  and   to   serve  the  Society  as 
Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  for  so  many  years. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Sandford  Fleming. 

Discussion  The   President. — Gentlemen,  whatever    other   annual  reports   we 

Conmiittee  on  ^^'^^j  "^^  always  have  Standard  Time  with  us,  and  it  is  sometimes  the 
standard      subject    of   prolific    discussion.     What    is    your    j^leasure    with    this 
report  ? 

Fayette  S.  Curtis,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — I  move  that  the  rej^ort  be 
accepted  and  placed  on  file  and  the  Committee  discharged.  (Sec- 
onded. ) 

The  President. — You  hear  the  motion,  gentlemen.  What  is  your 
pleasure  on  Mr.  Curtis'  motion?  (Question  called  for.)  Mr.  Curtis' 
motion  is  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  the  Committee  discharged 
and  the  report  jjlaced  on  file. 
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Frederick  8.  Odell,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — Mr.  Cbairman,  I  think 
that  ■we  all  recognize  the  value  of  Mr.  Fleming's  services,  and  the 
services  of  the  Committee  of  which  he  is  chairman,  and  we  know  how 
mnc'h  has  been  accomplished  by  that  Committee.  Mr.  Fleming  now 
makes  a  recommendation.  I  think  it  would  be  treating  his  report 
with  some  discourtesy  sim])ly  to  receive  it  and  discharge  the  Com- 
mittee. I  believe  that  the  24-hour  system  of  notation  is  yet  to  pre- 
vail, and  I  do  not  think  that  this  Society  should  put  itself  on  record 
as  not  favoring  it.  I  should  therefore  object  to  that  part  of  the  mo- 
tion which  calls  for  the  dischai'ge  of  the  Committee.  I  think  that  this 
Society  will  yet  want  to  join  hands  with  all  the  influences  that  are 
working  for  the  adojitiou  of  a  universal  system  of  numbering  the  hours 
of  the  day  from  one  to  twenty-four.  As  Mr.  Fleming  says,  it  is  simply 
a  matter  of  education,  and  if  we  can  educate  ourselves  or  our  success- 
sors  to  reckon  the  time  from  1  to  24,  instead  of  a.  m.  and  p.  m.  ,  I  am 
8ure  it  is  a  simpler  method,  although  I  am  like  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Society — I  never  got  used  to  24  o'clock.  I  think  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  adhere  to  that,  and  at  the  same  time  carry 
out  Mr.  Fleming's  suggestion.  I  think  it  wise  to  simply  receive  this 
report  and  not  to  discharge  the  Committee. 

The  President. — The  matter  is  open  for  discussion,  gentlemen. 

CharxiES  a.  Mixer,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — I  am  glad  to  stand  with  the 
last  speaker.  The  24-hour  system  has  been  in  use  by  myself  and  on  my 
work  for  the  past  five  years.  I  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  having 
ordinary  laboring  men  adopt  it,  and  in  all  their  records,  which  are 
continuous  throughout  the  24  hours,  carry  it  out,  and  certainly  with 
less  error  than  if  they  had  to  use  a.  m.  and  p.  m.,  and  certainly  the 
24-hour  system  is  more  compact  in  making  a  record.  It  is  entirely 
satisfactory  to  me,  and  I  hope  to  continue  it  until  it  shall  be  universal. 

Mr.  Manley.  — I  move  an  amendment  to  the  motion  that  the  motion 
stand  in  this  way:  That  the  report  be  accepted  and  the  Committee 
continued.     (Seconded.) 

The  President. — It  is  moved  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  the 
Committee  continued.     Does  Mr.  Curtis  accept  the  amendment? 

Mr  Curtis. — I  do  not. 

The  President. — The  question  is  on  Mr.  Manley 's  amendment. 

Mr.  Seaman. — Perhaps  the  members  present  are  not  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  Society  has  formally  dropped  this  notation  since  the  last 
Convention.  It  is  a  matter  that  has  been  before  the  Society  for  several 
years  in  just  this  way;  has  taken  up  the  greater  part  of  Annual  Meet- 
ings and  Annual  Conventions  in  discussing  it,  and  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  any  discourtesy  to  the  Committee  was  intended.  I  do  not 
think  such  was  the  case.  It  was  simply  that  the  time  had  i:)assed 
when  we  should  agitate  this  subject.  The  effort  was  made  and  the 
Societv  had  decided  that  the  matter  should  rest  quietly,  and  I  strongly 
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Discussion     favor  Mr.  Curtis'  motion,  except  that  I  would  add,  "  discharged  with 

Committee  on  thanks."     We  certainly  have  the  most  kindly  feeling  for  the  work  that 

^^Tirne'^'^     has  been  done  by  this  Committee;  but  the  purpose  is  to  stop  this  ever- 

(continued).  lasting  agitation  before  the  Society,  the  source  of  endless  discussion 

year  after  year.     I  am  in  favor  of  the  24-hour  system.     I  hope  we  will 

see  it.     But  I. hope  we  will  not  continue  this  agitation.     I,  the-refore, 

ojipose    the    amendment    and    would    endorse   Mr.    Curtis'    motion, 

adding,  of  course,  with  the  thanks  of  the  Society. 

C.  H.  Gkaham,  M.  Am.  Soc.  0.  E.— Mr.  President,  I  am  under  the 
impression  that  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  a  motion  was  made,  I 
believe  by  Mr.  O'Eourke,  that  the  Committee  on  Standard  Time  be 
requested  to  present  a  final  report.  If  my  recollection  is  correct,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  motion  now  presented  is  out  of  order  and 
unnecessary. 

The  Pkesident. — I  think  the  gentleman's  memory  is  correct. 

The  Secketaky.  — At  the  last  Annual  Meeting  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted: 

"  That  the  Committee  on  Standard  Time  be  requested  to  make  a 
final  report  to  the  Society  at  the  next  Convention." 

Mr.  CuKTis. — I  think,  Mr.  President,  my  motion  is  in  order.  I 
understood  they  were  to  make  a  final  rejaort,  and,  in  making  a  final 
report,  I  want  to  clinch  it — I  want  to  end  it.  We  have  had  enough  of 
this  thing.  We  have  had  it  at  several  meetings,  and  it  has  taken  up 
more  time  than  any  other  subject.  Therefore,  I  think  my  motion  is 
perfectly  j^roper,  that  the  Committee  be  either  discontinued  or  dis- 
charged in  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  Cohen. — Might  it  not  be  well  to  amend  Mr.  Curtis'  resolution 
by  the  substitution  of  the  following; 

That  the  final  report  of  the  Committee  be  accepted  and  the  thanks 
of  the  Society  be  conveyed  to  Mr.  Fleming  and  the  members  of  the 
Committee  for  their  long-continued  service.     (Applause.) 

The  President. — Does  Mr.  Curtis  acce^jt  the  amendment? 

Mr.  CuETis. — I  think  I  wovild  accept  that.  I  was  intending  after 
this  to  offer  a  motion  of  thanks.  But  as  it  is  included  all  in  one 
motion,  I  need  not  do  that. 

The  President. — The  question  is,  first,  on  Mr.  Manley's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Manley. — If  it  is  agreeable,  I  am  entirely  willing  to  withdraw 
that  amendment,  the  fact  being  that  the  nuisance  is  already  abated. 
The  Board  of  Direction  took  action  on  that  and  stopped  its  use  in  the 
publications  of  the  Society.  I  do  not  think  the  Society  wants  to  take 
the  position  of  stopping  investigation  or  inquiry  into  a  matter  of 
Buch  interest  as  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  standard  time.  But  we 
have  insisted  for  many  years  on  putting  ourselves  in  the  wrong  and 
making  ourselves  ridiculous.     If  Mr.  Fleming  and  his  distinguished 
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oouteinporuries  desire  to  ooutinne  the  subject,  I  hope  the  Society  will 
give  them  an  op])ortnnity. 

The  PuEsiDENT. — Mr.  Mauley  withdraws  his  amendment.  The 
question  is  now  on  Mr.  Curtis'  motion.  Are  you  ready  for  the  ques- 
tion as  amended  by  Mr.  Cohen?  Those  in  favor  will  signify  by  saying 
Aye;  02'posed,  No. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  PiiEsiDENT.  —  We  now  turn  to  the  next  business,  Mr.  Secretary.      Report  of 
The   Committee   on    the  Projaer  Manipulation   of   Tests    of   Cement;  Manipulation 
Professor  Swain,  chairman.  of  Testsof 

'  Cement. 

Professor  Swain  read  the  rejjort  of  this  Committee.* 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  you  hear  the  rei)ort  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Manijjulatiou  of  Tests  of  Cement.  What  is  your  pleasure 
with  regard  to  this  report? 

Edw.xkd  p.  North,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — I  move  that  it  be  accepted. 

The  President. —It  is  moved  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  the 
euiumittee  continued.  Are  you  ready  for  the  motion?  Those  in  favor 
of  the  motion  will  signify  by  saying  Aye;  opposed,  No. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  President. — I   think   there   are   some   announcements   to   be    Invitation  to 
made  to  the  meeting  in  regard  to  the  tojiographical  map  of  New  York.  Toiwgraphical 
Is  the  gentleman  present  who  is  to  do  this?     In  the  meantime  if  any         ^'^P- 
gentleman  has  any  business  to  bring  before  the  meeting,  now  is  an 
excellent  ojjportunity  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  the  announcement  about  the  topographi- 
cal map? 

The  Secket.vry. — I  have  the  following  letter: 

New  York,  Janu.\ry  15th,  1900. 

To  the  Seo'dary  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
West  Fifty-seventh  Street. 
Dear  Sir, — The  topographical  map  of  the  City  of  New  York,  i>ve- 
pared  m  the  Topographical  Bureau  of  the  Board  of  Public  Improve- 
ments, for  the  International  Exhibition  in  Paris,  will  be  on  exhibition 
in  the  Ariou  Hall,  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  Park  Avenue,  and  believing 
that  it  might  be  of  interest  to  some  of  the  meml)ers  of  the  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  to  view  the  map,  I  send  herewith  tifty  tickets  of 
admission. 

Respectfully, 

L.   A.  RissE, 
Chf.  Top.  Enijr.  and  Eiujr.  of  Concom'Ae. 
per  Frederick  Greiffenherg, 

I'rincipal  Asst.   Topofjr.  Emjr. 

It  might  be  well  to  say  that  this  maj)  is  27  x  31  ft.  in  size,  on  a  scale 
of  600  ft.  to  the  inch,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  1  000  square  miles. 

_  *  Professor  Swain  was  not  ready  to  hand  in  his  report  to  be  printed  at  the  time  of 
going  to  press,  and  it  will  therefore  appear  in  a  subsequent  number  of  Proceedings. 
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These  tickets,  wbicli  Mr.  Risse  has  kindly  sent,  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
assistant  to  the  Secretary,  in  the  hall  downstairs,  and  will  be  given  to 
any  of  the  members  who  may  desire  to  go  to  view  the  map  either  to- 
day or  to-morrow. 

The  President. — Are  there  any  other  announcements,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, to  be  made? 

Invitation  The  Secketary. — Members  interested  in   snch  matters  as  the  fol- 

to  Inspect 
Belt  Conveyor,  lowing  are  invited  by  A.  McC.  Parker,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. ,  to  visit  at 

any  time,  during  or  after  the  meeting,  his   work  at  88th  Street  and 

Second  Avenue,  to  inspect  the  working  of  a  rubber  belt  conveyor  used 

in  handling  material  which  is  being  excavated  from  a  large  foundation 

and  delivered  on  scows  in  the  river.     Mr.  Parker  is  here  and  perhaps 

can    say    a   few   words  as    to   just    what   the   interesting  part  of  the 

arrangement  is. 

A.  McC.  Parker,  M.  Am.  Soc.  0.  E. — Mr.  President,  the  problem 
was  presented  to  us  there  of  getting  out  some  25  000  or  30  000  yds.  of 
material  very  rapidly  from  a  deep  excavation.  We  installed,  for  that 
purpose,  a  rubber  belt  running  on  rollers,  which  were  troughed  so  as 
to  make  the  belt  carry  more  than  it  would  if  flat.  It  was  put  up  very 
hurriedly.  It  was  driven  by  a  9  x  12  engine,  and  has  been  delivering 
material  into  scows  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  property,  at  the  rate  of  450 
or  500  yds.  in  five  hours,  at  the  rate  of  100  yds.  an  hour;  using  12 
scraper  teams  to  j)ut  it  on  the  belt.  I  think  it  is  something  new  in 
this  i^art  of  the  world,  and  that  the  application  of  such  a  contrivance 
is  new  in  handling  material  in  that  line  of  work.  Any  member  of  the 
Society  who  would  like  to  see  it  in  operation  is  welcome  to  come 
there. 

The  President. — How  wide  is  the  belt? 

Mr.  Parker. — Thirty-two  inches.  It  runs  over  these  troughed 
rollers  or  idlers,  making  the  belt  about  8  ins.  in  depth,  about  12  or  14 
ins.  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  then  curving  up  on  the  sides.  The  mate- 
rial is  delivered  to  the  belt  through  4  hoppers  which  are  about  3  ft. 
above  the  top  of  the  belt,  making  the  whole  arrangement  about  4  ft. 
in  depth.  We  dump  into  it  as  fast  as  we  can  drive  the  teams  over  the 
hopper,  and  there  is  no  apparent  limit  to  what  the  belt  will  carry  off. 
It  takes  just  as  fast  as  we  can  drop  the  j-yd.  scrapers  on  to  the  belt. 
It  takes  anything  at  all  you  can  get  on  to  it.  You  can  put  on  stones 
which  take  two  men  to  lift  which  will  go  on  at  a  sjjeed  of  400  ft.  a 
minute,  and  mount  uj)  an  incline  of  26  degrees  without  any  effort,  and 
with  no  tendency  to  run  down  the  incline.  The  belt  has  a  total  carry 
from  the  head  jiulley  to  the  out-board  pulley  of  about  225  ft.  We  have 
a  square,  200  x  272,  to  excavate.  Now,  the  bottom  of  the  belt  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  lot  is  about  14  ft.  below  where  the  material  is 
delivered,  so  as  to  shoot  off  and  fill  these  broad  dumping  scows.  We 
rise  as  we  go  up  about  14  ft.     But  it  does  not  make  any  difference 
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Avlictlier  it  is  14  ft.  or  400 — this  grade  of  26° — I  believe  you  could  roll 
eggs  up  it.  It  is  a  most  amusing  thing  to  see  these  round  stones 
going  up  without  any  effort  and  without  any  tendency  to  come  back. 
The  Pkesident. — I  think  if  you  keep  on,  Mr.  Parker,  you  will  have 
the  whole  Society  there. 

Mr.  Parker. —I  do  not  believe  they  would  want  to  leave  it  if  they 
saw  it.  It  is  so  remarkable  to  see  these  things — take  a  big  stone  that 
it  takes  two  big  men  to  lift,  and  you  would  think  when  it  starts  up 
that  hill  it  would  want  to  come  back;  but  it  does  not;  it  rides  up  and 
that  belt  goes  over  the  head  pulley  which  is  4  ft.  in  diameter,  shoots 
along  and  disappears.  As  you  stand  at  the  side  of  this  4-ft.  pulley  and 
k)ok  at  it,  the  belt  coming  up  at  an  angle  of  about  26^,  you  would  nat- 
urally expect  the  material  to  fall  down  as  soon  as  it  gets  uj)  to  the  top 
of  the  hill.  But  it  does  not  do  that.  It  keeps  on  going.  (Laughter.) 
The  I'resident. — Mr.  Parker,  I  think  if  you  will  stop  there,  they 
will  believe  your  story.      (Laughter.) 

We  have  some  more  business  to   transact  before  the  vote  of  the     Annual 
tellers  is  announced.     Is  there  anything,  Mr.  Secretary,  in  regard  to      of  1900. 
the  Coavention?     That  is  an  interesting  subject.     I  know  the  members 
of  the  Society,  from  letters  I  have  received,  are  all  interested  in  that 
matter.     Is  there  any  announcement  to  be  made  about  it? 

The  Secretary. — Up  to  the  present  time  nothing  further  as  to  the 
detiuite  i)rogramme  for  the  Convention  in  London  has  been  arranged. 
The  only  thing  that  has  been  fixed  is  the  time,  which  is  to  be  the  first 
week  in  July.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  first  meeting  will  be  called 
OQ  the  Tuesday  of  that  week,  which  is  the  3d  of  July.  But,  further 
than  that,  the  Committee  has  not  made  any  plans.  The  matter  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Direction,  with 
full  power  to  make  all  the  necessary  arrangements.  But  Mr.  Corthell 
was  in  Europe  at  the  time  the  decision  was  arrived  at,  as  to  holding  the 
Convention  abroad,  and  as  to  the  time  of  holding  it,  and  he,  at  my 
request,  very  kindly,  while  in  London  made  some  inquiries  and  saw 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Institution.  He  is  with  us  to-day  and  I 
think  he  would,  perhaps,  give  us  some  information  in  regard  to  the 
feeling  over  there  respecting  the  matter. 

The  President. — I  am  sure  that  I  only  voice  the  sentiment  of  the 
meeting  in  saying  that  we  are  extremely  glad  that  Mr.  Corthell  is  here, 
and  I  hoi)0  Mr.  Corthell  will  resjiond  and  say  a  few  words  on  this 
subject.     We  have,  I  think,  six  minutes  and  a  quarter. 

E.  L.  Corthell,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — Mr.  President,  then  I  have  got 
to  get  right  to  business.  I  have  l>een  two  months  in  Europe,  but  a 
great  part  of  that  was  spent  on  this  very  matter,  with  a  request  from 
the  Secretary  that  I  would  get  some  information  on  my  return.  In  the 
first  place,  in  reference  to  the  Convention  at  London,  I  had  a  good 
opportunity  of  learning  the  wishes  of  the  engineers,  not  only  by  i)er. 
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Annual  sonal  conference  with  them,  but  also  by  persoBal  correspondence  with 
^°o7i»i'°°  them.  The  Secretary  of  the  Institution,  Dr.  Tudsbery,  Sir  Douglas 
(continueil).  -p^^^  ^^^  President,  Mr.  Webb,  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  London  and 
Northwestern,  and  several  others,  I  saw  and  we  talked  the  matter  over. 
They  understood  it  to  be,  and  so  did  I,  in  an  entirely  informal  manner. 
I  was  not  an  officer  of  the  Society,  nor  was  I  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee, but  I  thoiight  I  could  bring  back  something  from  them  that  would 
be  of  interest  and  would  be  attractive  to  the  members  of  this  Society 
in  their  contemplated  visit  to  Europe.  1  know  what  the  personal 
views  are  of  the  two  Past-Presidents  of  the  Institution,  »SVr  William  H. 
Preece  and  *S77-  John  Wolf  Barry  and  of  Sir  Doiiglas  Fox,  the  present 
President.  They  are  very  desirous  that  there  should  be  a  large  repre- 
sentation of  our  members,  and  they  are  prepared  to  treat  us  very  Bicely 
indeed,  to  give  us  a  cordial  welcome,  and  not  only  that,  but  to  arrange 
the  programme  of  our  stay  of  a  week  in  London  so  that  it  will  be  greatly 
to  our  advantage  and  to  our  great  pleasure.  At  the  time  I  was  there  I 
expected,  from  the  way  the  matter  was  going  when  I  had  left  here, 
that  there  would  be  a  large  representation  of  this  Society ;  perhaps  in 
all,  including  the  families  of  the  members,  five  hundred  people  tb  go 
over  there,  and  I  hojied,  and  so  did  many  of  us  at  that  time,  that  we 
could  go  in  a  body.  On  that  supposition  or  assumption  the  members 
of  the  Institution  are  planning  something,  to  be  changed,  of  course, 
according  to  our  movements,  according  to  the  number  that  may  go, 
and  other  conditions.  They  wish  us  to  arrive,  if  possible,  together  at 
Liverpool.  They  suggested  that,  because  they  wished  to  show  us 
first,  by  an  excursion  that  they  will  arrange,  the  Liverpool  docks,  the 
largest  and  finest  in  the  world,  as  we  all  know,  and  the  most  expen- 
sive; then,  by  a  steamer  excursion,  which  will  be  arranged  for,  through 
the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  to  Manchester,  which  will  be  a  treat  in 
itself.  Then  from  Manchester  by  the  London  and  Northwestern  road 
to  Crewe  where  Mr.  Webb  will  show  us,  perhaps,  the  finest  shops,  I 
won't  say  in  the  world,  but  at  least  in  Great  Britain ;  thence  to  London. 
In  London  they  "wish  to  show  us  every  attention,  and  are  jjlanning  to 
give  us  a  rece])tiou  and  cunrersazi(/ne  in  the  Guild  Hall  of  London, 
which  they  think  they  can  arrange  for.  They  also  suggested  that  if  we 
were  there  in  large  numbers  and  were  most  of  us  in  one  hotel  which  was 
our  home  while  we  were  there — this  was,  perhaps,  my  own  suggestion — 
that  Ave  could  receive  the  Br-itish  Engineers  in  that  way,  and  so  make  it 
pleasant  for  them.  I  went  to  see  our  Ambassador,  Mr.  Choate,  just 
the  night  before  I  was  leaving  and  asked  him  if  he  would  assist  in 
such  a  reception  at  our  hotel.  He  said  to  me:  "Is  that  the  Society, 
are  those  the  gentlemen  whose  house  I  helped  dedicate?"  I  said  they 
are  the  very  gentlemen.  He  said:  "  I  will  do  anything  I  can  for  them. 
All  they  have  to  do  is  to  say  what  they  want  me  to  do  and  I  will  be 
with  them."     (Applause.) 
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As  to  transportatiou,  I  did  not  know  that  that  matter  had  beeu 
placed  in  the  hands  of  transportation  agents  here  who  are  perfectly 
able  to  carry  out  any  jjrogramme  for  us;  so  I  looked  up  the  matter 
somewhat  in    regard    to    steamships,  and  particularly    in   regard    to 
hotels,  with  the  assistance  or  suggestions  of  Dr.  Tudsliery  and  others. 
We  can  tind  accommodations  probably  all  together,  even  if  there  ai*e 
300  or  400  of  us,  in  a  new  hotel  about  a  mile  and  a  half  away  from  the 
Institution  where  we  are  to  hold  our  meeting;  but  very  conveniently, 
right  by  there,  are  busses  which  can  be  called  within  fifteen  minutes 
to  take  us  back  and  forth.     It  is  the  Hotel  Kussell,  on  Russell  Square, 
near  Oxford  Street.     It  is  to  be  finished  in  March.     I  am  awaiting 
now  a   letter   in   answer   to   my    letter  to   the  General    Manager  of 
the  Frederick  Hotel,   who  runs  this   new   Great   Central   Hotel   and 
others,  in  reference  to  this  matter.     In  reference  to  the  Institution, 
they  wished  to  know  how  we  conduct  our  Convention.     I  told  them 
how  we  iisually  conducted  it,  and  the  meetings  we  desired  to  hold. 
They  will  give  us  the  entire  building,  which  you  know  is  the  finest 
engineering  building  in  the  world,  will  give  us  all  facilities  for  our 
meeting,  arrange  the  hall  as  they  do  for  large  occasions,  which  seats 
about  400  or  4.50  people,  and  it  was  suggested  by  Sir  Douglas  Fox 
that  we  should  have  a  joint  meeting  of  British  engineers  and  American 
engineers  to  which  they  woiild  like  to  invite  members  of  all  societies 
— any  engineers  that  may  be  at  that  time  in  London,  as  he  exj^ressed 
it,  so  that  we  could  talk  to  each  other  and  tell  each  other  how  miich 
we  think  of  each  other.     He  said  he  had  a  speech  for  the  occasion 
himself.      Many   of  those  things   are   in   their  minds,  and   they  are 
planning,  and  as  soon  as  they  know  what  we  want  and  how  many  of 
us  will  be  there,  they  will  proceed  to  develop  these  plans,  so  that  when 
we  arrive  the  programme  will  be  entirely  arranged,  and  they  will  take 
charge  of  us,  and  give  us  attention  on  these  lines,  and  any  other  lines 
that  circumstances  may  indicate.     How  many  minutes,  Mr.  President? 
The  President.  —Six  minutes  and  a  half,  Mr.  Corthell. 
Mr.    Corthell.  — Thank  \ou.     It  is,   I  think,    very  important.     I 
have  sent  out  150  letters  to  some  of  vou  gentlemen,  most  of  you  non- 
residents, within  the  last  week  and  got  some  very  nice  replies,  but 
they  are  not  satisfactory  to  me,  in  reference  to  going.     I  have  not 
overstated  the  attractiveness  of  this  visit  to  Europe.     It  is  going  to 
be  a  visit  that  if  we  do  not  make  it  we  wuU  regret  it  all  our  lives,  and 
if  we  do  make  it  we  will  always  be  glad  that  we  went,  not  only  to  see 
what  we  can  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  Paris.     We  are  interested  more 
or  less  in  this  or  that  Congress  to  l)e  held  there.     Perhaps  you  may 
not  know  that  when  I  left  Paris,  the  principal  delegate  of  the  French 
Government,  who  has  charge  of  the  Congresses,  told  me  that  they  have 
now  reached  a  total  of  125.     We  are  not  interested  in  all  of  them. 
But  I  have  a  memorandum  here,  copied  this  morning  from  the  pro- 
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Annual  grammes  wliicli  I  obtained  in  Paris  of  the  following  Congresses,  and 
of  1900  the  dates  on  which  they  come,  so  that  you  may  have  them  in  your 
(continued),  jj^j^j  fjjjg  Mining  Congress,  mining  and  metallurgy,  comes  on  June 
18th  and  23d.  The  Congress  of  Tests  is  from  the  9th  of  July  to  the 
16th,  and  the  Congress  of  Navigation,  in  which  many  of  us  are 
interested,  comes  on  the  28th  of  July  and  the  3d  of  August,  audit  was 
with  that  end  in  view  I  suggested  that  our  Convention  in  London 
should  be  held  in  the  week  previous.  This  would  be  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  the  Institution  people,  "because,"  as  they  say,  "we 
are  all  here  at  that  time ;  it  is  before  our  vacation — the  Westminster 
Engineers — and  Parliament  itself  is  in  session,"  so  that  it  is  the  most 
convenient  time  to  hold  our  convention  in  London.  Then  we  can  go 
to  Paris,  and  those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  Congress  of  Tests 
of  Material  can  immediately  attend  to  that,  as  I  know  many  are. 
Then  with  two  weeks  to  see  the  Exposition  and  Paris,  the  Congress  of 
Navigation  comes  otf  on  the  28th  of  July,  so  that  there  will  be  six 
weeks  of  very  interesting  anti  useful  experience  for  us  to  go  through. 
As  far  as  the  Exposition  is  concerned,  you  know  as  much  about  it  as 
I  do,  because  it  is  in  the  papers,  in  the  prints,  every  week.  But  I 
have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  it.  I  have  been  over  the 
Exposition  grounds  now  for  two  years,  several  times,  and  I  assure 
you  it  is  going  to  be  a  very  attractive  exposition  in  many  ways  and  in 
many  new  ways.  An  exhibition  of  the  colonies  of  all  the  world  is  to> 
be  there,  each  one  of  which  is  going  to  be  remarkably  interesting,, 
with  the  people  themselves  coming  from  those  distant  colonies  and 
living  as  they  live  there.  The  new  bridge  to  be  built,  which  I 
described  in  a  paper  myself  last  February,  is  very  nearly  completed, 
and  it  will  be  something  that  bridge  engineers  will  be  very  glad  to  see. 
It  is  probably  the  finest  and  widest  street  bridge  in  the  world — 140 
meters.  The  buildings  of  the  Exposition  are  nearly  comjileted,  and  I 
think,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  will  all  be  ready  when  the 
Exposition  opens.  In  the  paper  I  read  last  February  I  showed  a  map 
on  which  was  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  45  miles  in  all,  but  they  are 
confining  themselves  now  to  the  line  underground,  a  tunnel  or  sub- 
way from  the  Bois  de  Vincennes  to  the  Exposition,  the  Trocadero, 
with  branches,  so  that  the  facilities  for  getting  about  Paris  are  going 
to  be  very  convenient. 

Another  thing,  I  looked  up  the  question  as  to  the  price  of  living 
there.     The  general  impression 

The  Pbesident. — Mr.  Corthell,  one  moment.  As  it  is  now  twelve 
o'clock  I  will  declare  the  ballot  closed.  You  will  proceed,  Mr. 
Corthell. 

Mr.  Coktheltj. — I  made  many  inquiries  in  reference  to  it,  knowing 
that  it  was  a  matter  you  would  all  be  interested  in,  because  it  is  going 
to  be  an  expensive  trip  anyway.     I  think  from  all  I  can  learn  that  the 
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increase  in  t-ost  of  living  in  Paris  will  bo  not  much  more  than  20% 
of  what  it  usually  is.  The  peoj)le  with  whom  I  talked  told  me  that 
they  had  to  raise  the  price  somewhat,  because  the  price  of  everything 
that  people  used  would  be  raised;  consequently  the  pensions — and 
you  know  Paris  is  full  of  jwnsions-I  don't  mean  a  third-rate  New 
York  boarding  house  which  we  don't  like  very  well,  but  the  pensions 
in  Paris,  as  a  general  thing,  as  far  as  I  know,  and  I  have  lived  in 
several  of  them,  are  very  nice;  the  food  is  good,  is  well  served,  and 
they  are  well  taken  care  of.  Now,  anyone  can  live  in  those  pensions 
during  the  Exposition  at  about,  comfortably,  not  over  10  francs  a 
day,  that  is  $2. 

About  transportation,  what  1  Avaut  to  do  and  what  many  wish  to  do 
is  that  we  can  dually  get  together  a  large  enough  body  of  our  people 
to  go  together.     It  would  be  better  in  every  respect. 

The  President. — You  mean  to  go  over  together? 

Mr.  CoRTHELL. — That  is  what  I  have  had  at  heart  and  I  cannot 
get  rid  of  it.  (Aijplause.)  If  we  should  go  together  we  could  be 
entertained  better,  we  could  be  better  taken  care  of,  and  it  would 
please  the  people  in  Great  Britain  to  have  us  come  in  that  way,  and 
I  think  from  what  I  learn  of  our  transportation  people,  in  whose  hands 
we  placed  this  matter — Raymond  &  Whitcomb — that  within  a  month 
or  six  weeks  even  from  now,  if  we  should  find  that  we  were  really 
going  in  a  body,  we  could  cancel  this  arrangement  we  are  now  making 
with  them  on  various  steamers,  and  they  will  charter  a  steamer  for  us 
and  we  can  go  together.  That  is  what  I  wish  all  of  you  would  think 
about  that  are  thinking  about  going,  and  follow  up  these  letters  that 
I  have  written  to  you  and  see  if  we  cannot  get  together  a  good  large 
body  of  American  engineers  going  to  Paris. 

The  President. — Would  you  mind  my  saying  one  word  on  that 
point  while  it  is  before  the  house?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  should  know  whether  there  are  enough  members  of  the 
Society  and  their  families  who  will  make  a  large  enough  party  to  go 
together.  So  far  the  Committee  has  had  very  little  consolation  on 
that  jioint  and  very  little  information.  Very  few  have  responded.  I 
want  to  emjjhasize  that  point.  It  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  response 
rather  early,  will  it  not,  Mr.  Cortliell? 

Mr.  CoRTHELL. — Yes,  sir;  certainly  within  a  mouth,  if  possible. 

The  President. — Not  many  steamers  are  in  service.  A  great  many 
have  been  taken  ofif  and  the  others  are  rajiidly  filling. 

Mr.  CoRTHRLL. — Following  that  line  of  thought,  I  wrote  to  one  of 
our  friends,  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Liverjjool  Docks,  knowing  that 
he  was  right  there  where  the  two  great  English  lines  are,  the  White 
Star  and  the  Cunard,  to  see  what  could  be  done.  I  have  had  some 
letters  from  the  Cunard  Line.  They  are  nearly  entirely  booked  on 
account  of  the  disarrangement  and  the  taking  off  of  their  vessels  for 
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Annual        the  Transvaal   war.      They  say  that   on  our  return  there  will  be  no 

of  19C0      trouble,  if  anyone  has  that  in  mind,  about  getting  back  to  the  United 

continued),  (^.^tjites  in  July  or  August,  because  people  will  not  be  returning  in  very 

large  numbers,  and  the  Cunard  Comjiany  is  of  the  opinion  that  there 

will  be  no  trouble  on  returning. 

Mr.  Green  asked  me  a  question  about  the  comparative  expense 
whether  we  go  separately  or  together.  I  think  if  we  have  a  large 
enough  body  to  go  together,  to  take  a  special  steamer,  say,  500  people 
all  told,  that  the  cost  would  be  less,  I  am  not  sure  on  that  subject. 
The  Committee  may  give  a  different  ojjinion. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  just  one  moment  about  a  matter  which  I  hare 
taken  a  great  deal  of  interest  in,  as  you  know,  and  that  is  Navigation 
Congresses — I  say  Congresses  advisedly.  You  may  remember  that  at 
the  last  Convention  I  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  Brussels  Congress, 
that  was  in  May.  Before  I  went  to  Eurojie  in  October  I  delivered — I 
guess  that  is  the  proper  word — it  took  a  trunk  nearly  to  take  my  report 
down,  which  1  spoke  of  at  that  time,  delivered  it  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  There  will  be  about  250  pages  of  printed  matter,  and  115  illustra- 
tions on  all  subjects  of  navigation,  rivers,  canals,  harbors,  etc.  While 
I  have  been  away  I  have  been  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
the  report  has  been  accepted  and  sent  to  Congress  to  be  printed,  and 
I  just  came  from  Washington.  I  spent  twelve  days  there  on  the 
matter  of  these  Congresses.  I  feel,  perhaps,  you  have  a  right  to  listen 
to  a  word,  because,  I  say,  it  is  all  for  love;  I  have  no  interest  in  the 
matter  except  what  you  all  have.  The  report  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  public  j^rinter,  and  one  object  of  my  being  in  Washington  these  last 
twelve  days  was  to  arrange  for  the  introduction  of  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution through  Senator  Piatt,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Printing  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  for  a  thousand  extra  copies,  additional  bound  copies 
of  the  report.  The  Secretary  of  State  in  forwarding  the  report  asked 
for  no  additional  copies,  consequently  there  will  be  only  the  regular 
number  of  815  which  go  to  several  places  and  nobody  ever  sees  them; 
that  is,  we  will  never  see  them  unless  there  are  those  additional 
copies.  Now,  the  Congress  of  1900  coming  this  year  I  have  had  con- 
siderable to  do  with  the  matter,  as  all  know,  and  it  has  been  arranged 
that  2  500  copies-of  the  programme  be  sent  here,  in  French.  I  say  in 
French  for  the  reason  that  the  French  Government  has  decided  that 
all  programmes,  all  letters,  everything  relating  to  the  Congresses  in 
Paris  this  year  shall  be  in  French  only.  Now  that  has  been  translated, 
and  you  will  all  receive  the  programmes  in  a  few  days,  with  an  English 
translation  put  into  the  fold,  so  that  you  will  understand  the  whole 
matter,  whether  you  know  French  or  not. 

Now,  one  more  jjoint  and  then  I  am  done.  I  have  been  trying  for 
a  year,  at  the  suggestion  of  prominent  engineers  in  Europe,  some  of 
them  members   of  the  Society,  like  M.  Pontzen;  and,  by  the  way,  let 
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me  interjoct  a  clause  here — he  is  one  of  the  leading  engineers  of  Europe, 
and  he  is  a  member  of  this  Society.  He  has  been  for  many  years  Direc- 
tor of  Routes  of  Navigation  of  the  French  Republic.  When  I  told 
him  that  we  were  going  to  hold  our  Convention  in  London  he  was  very 
happy.  He  said:  "  I  am  so  glad,  and  I  will  be  there  myself  with  you," 
and  these  gentlemen,  like  Professor  Timonoflf,  of  St.  Petersburg, 
who  is  a  member  of  this  Societ}^  also,  and  other  leading  men  that  I 
met  in  Brussels,  favored  this  suggestion.  I  undertook,  on  my  return  a 
year  ago,  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  holding  any  International  Con- 
gress in  the  United  States  after  the  Paris  Congress,  and  this  last  week 
there  was  a  bill  introduced,  after  considerable  efforts  to  find  a  i)lace 
for  it — Senate  2  330 — it  will  be  introduced  in  the  House,  if  it  has  not 
been  already,  authorizing  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  notify 
the  International  Navigation  Congress,  at  its  session  in  Paris  this  year, 
to  designate  the  building  which  has  been  designated  as  "rooms  in  the 
Library  of  Congress,"  and  either  to  appropriate  $25  000  to  pay  the 
exjieuses  of  the  occasion,  or  so  much  as  maybe  needed  of  that  sum  in 
entertaining  foreign  delegates,  and  paying  other  expenses  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  am  sending  to-day  from  my  office  about  forty  of  those  bills  to 
those  of  you  who  are  intei-ested  in  this  subject,  and  I  have  sent  for  fifty 
more,  and  I  will  send  them  along.  What  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  give  the 
information  to  any  that  are  not  here  to-day  that  anything  that  can  be 
done  in  forwarding  this  matter  in  Congress  by  letters  to  3'our  Congress- 
man or  your  Senators  will  be  in  the  line  of  bringing  about  something  of 
great  utility  to  the  navigation  interests  of  this  country. 

Now,  just  one  more  point.  I  have  talked  now  nearly  six  minutes,  I 
know.  But  it  is  of  importance  in  connection  with  holding  that  Con- 
gress in  the  United  States,  that  there  should  be  a  large  delegation" 
from  the  United  States  at  the  Paris  Navigation  Congress.  Now,  if 
they  find  on  looking  over  the  assembly  over  a  thousand  people  from 
all  i^arts  of  the  world  and  only  two  or  three  from  the  United  States, 
perhaps  they  will  say,  "  we  think  you  had  better  take  more  interest  in 
the  matter  before  Ave  go  to  the  United  States."  So  now  let  it  be 
understood.     There  may  be  several  Government  delegations. 

The  President. — A  quarter  of  a  minute  more,  Mr.  Corthell. 

Mr.  CoRTHEiiL. — But  under  the  rules  of  the  Congress  there  can  be 
delegates  from  Chambers  of  Commerce,  from  Boards  of  Trade, 
accredited  delegates  as  well  as  private  members,  and  I  wish  you  would 
all  have  that  in  view,  and  if  you  are  going  and  are  interested  in  the 
subject,  to  get  somebody  to  make  a  delegate  of  you.     (Ajiplause.) 

Henry  C.  Meyer,  F.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.^I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion— if  it  would  be  desirable  for  those  members  who  contemplate 
being  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  Convention  and  yet  find  it  more 
convenient  to  go  earlier  than  the  body  will  go,  to  arrange  to  meet  in 
Liverpool,  and  if  that  were  done,  if  the  English  Committee  could  then 
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Annual      be  informed  about  how  many  members  of  the  American  Society  they 

of  1900      woukl  have  to  provide  for.     I  think  there  will  be  quite  a  number  that 
(continued  >.  ^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^  ^^  ^]^^^^^^  ^^f  ^j^j^^.  ^^j^g 

The  President. — The  Committee,  I  think,  have  already  taken  some 
action  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  Meyer. — These  remarks  of  Mr.  Corthell  indicated  that  it  was 
very  desirable  that  all  should  go  at  one  time,  which  would  be  the 
latter  part  of  June,  and  that  is  why  I  made  that  suggestion. 

Mr.  Corthell. — May  I  say  another  word  '?  I  learned  since  I  came 
back,  that  several  are  going  earlier,  as  has  now  been  mentioned  by  the 
last  sjjeaker,  and  I  -wrote  a  letter  yesterday  to  a  gentleman  to  please 
notify  the  Committee  becaiise  he  expects  to  go  in  May,  and  to  be,  on 
his  return  trip  at  the  time  of  our  meeting,  and  he  will  be  there.  It 
is  all  the  same  if  we  are  there  in  London ;  the  more  the  better,  no 
matter  whether  they  are  going  or  coming. 

The  President. — Has  the  Secretary  anything  to  say  on  the  subject? 

The  Secretary. — In  the  matter  of  getting  a  steamer  to  take  the 
Society  in  a  body  a  great  deal  of  eflbrt  was  made  by  the  Committee 
some  time  ago.  Quite  a  number  of  the  Trans- Atlantic  companies  were 
approached  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  found  to  be  absolutely  impos- 
sible unless  we  had  the  funds  with  which  to  pay  for  the  entire  passen- 
ger accommodation  on  a  steamer.  Now,  on  the  larger  steamers  that 
would  amount  to  something  like  S30  000.  The  committee  found  also 
that  we  could  get  a  slow  steamer,  a  freight  steamer,  good-sized,  perhaps 
10  000  tons,  on  which  temporary  passenger  accommodations  for  about 
250  people  are  being  placed  for  this  year's  business,  and  you  could 
secure  these  accommodations  on  one  of  the  regular  trijjs  of  that  steamer 
at  a  round  rate,  per  person,  of  ^50  for  the  outward  passage.  It  seemed 
doubtful  to  the  Committee  whether  the  members  of  this  Society  would 
care  to  take  that  kind  of  accommodation  without  knowing  what  the 
service  is  going  to  be,  or  the  food  or  anything  else,  except  that  the 
voyage  will  take  about  twelve  days.  But  to  get  even  that  steamer 
with  those  accommodations  would  necessitate  a  dejaosit  of  $1  COO.  It 
was,  therefore,  impossible,  the  Society  not  having  any  funds  to  advance 
for  such  an  enterprise,  to  engage  any  steamer  before  responses  were 
received  from  the  250  odd  members  of  the  Society  who  had  already 
said,  in  answer  to  the  circular,  that  they  would  go  to  London,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  after  the  last  circular  was  issued  in  which  a  request 
was  made  that  the  Secretary  be  informed,  as  soon  as  arrangements  were 
made  by  individuals,  of  their  intention  to  go,  and  of  the  time  they 
would  probably  go — it  was  hoped  that  there  would  be  enough  of  them 
who  had  already  made  their  arrangements,  or  had  signified  their 
intention  of  making  their  arrangements,  to  enable  Raymond  <fe  Whit- 
comb,  who  are  the  agents  in  whose  hands  we  tried  to  put  as  much  of 
the  business  as  possible,  in  order  to  keep  it  together,  to  enable  them 
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to  arrauge,  if  possible,  to  charter  a  steamer  for  us.  Now,  that  hope, 
as  Mr.  Corthell  has  suggested,  is  i»ot  entirely  gone,  but  it  is  imperative 
in  order  that  proper  arrangements  may  be  made  for  the  Convention  in 
London,  that  every  member  of  the  Society  who  decides  to  go,  as  soon 
as  he  so  decides,  should  notify  the  Secretary  of  his  intention,  in  order 
that  our  English  friends  may  be  informed  of  the  number  they  may 
expect  to  meet  over  there. 

Robert  W.  Hunt,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — May  I  ask  whether  the  Com- 
mittee or  the  Board  of  Direction  of  this  Society  have  given  any  thought 
to  the  matter  of  combining  with  the  other  engineering  societies  ?  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  fact,  probably,  that  each  one  of  our  engineering 
societies  has  had  ideutically  the  same  invitation  extended  to  it  by  the 
Institution,  and  they  expect  to  have  guests  from  all  three.  Now,  many 
of  us  belong  to  all  three  and  are  confronted  by  the  question  of  which 
invitation  we  are  going  to  accept,  if  they  are  treated  as  three  distinct 
ones.  If  we  could  charter  a  steamer  and  get  enough  accejjtances 
would  it  not  be  desirable  to  repeat  the  history  of  the  former  journey 
abroad. 

The  President. — I  think  Mr.  Clarke  was  present  at  the  meeting  last 
evening.     You  can  answer  that,  can't  you,  Mr.  Clarke? 

Mr.  Clarke. — I  beg  pardon.     I  did  not  hear  it. 

The  President. — Mr.  Ricketts,  can  you  give  any  information? 

Mr.  Ricketts. — I  was  not  able  to  be  in  town;  so  I  cannot. 

The  President. — Mr.  Manley,  will  you  say  a  word  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Manley.  —Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  only  say  a  word.  The  Com- 
mittee had  a  meeting  last  night  at  which  they  were  informed  that  the 
representatives  of  one  society  had  addressed  a  note  to  our  Secretary 
saying  that  they  were  not  going  to  make  any  arrangements  to  go  them-" 
selves,  but,  perhaps,  we  would  invite  them  to  go  with  us.  We  con- 
sidered that  we  could  not  invite  members  of  other  societies  to  go  with 
us.  But,  at  the  same  time,  light  is  dawning  upon  me  from  the  state- 
ment made  that  a  general  invitation  has  been  issued  by  the  Institution 
of  Engineers  to  various  bodies  of  engineers  who  propose  to  go  there. 
I  think  that  some  of  them — one  body  of  mining  engineers,  if  I  have 
not  forgotten — have  already  arranged  to  have  their  meeting  some  time 
in  June.  But  I  can  answer  the  question  in  general  terms  by  saying 
that  no  such  general  combination  has  been  made.  I  might  say  further, 
that  we  are  not  able  to  go  in  a  body  ourselves,  and  that  we  don't  know 
yet  what  to  do,  and  that  the  arrangements  thiis  far  are  very  crude.  The 
natural  course  of  proceedings  would  be  to  apjxunt,  on  the  part  of  the 
Society,  a  local  committee,  as  we  always  do.  We  have  a  number  of 
members  resident  in  Europe,  and  that  Committee,  in  connection  with 
the  Committee  of  the  Society,  here,  and  with  the  Institution  of  Engi- 
neers, will  be  able  to  concoct  a  programme  which  can  be  intelligently 
carried  out.      But  the  Transvaal  war  seems  to  have  knocked  this  to 
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Annual      jneces.     Generally,  as  to  our   going  there  in  a  body,  we  have  not  yet 

^^'ofT'JtM) ""  been  able  to  make  such  arrangements  to  take  us  over  there  to  provide 

(continued  K  for  our  own,  let  alone  other,  people. 

The  Pkesident. — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  our  time  is  all  exhausted 

on  this  subject.     Perhaps  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  take  it  up 

later.     We  will  listen  to  the  report  of  the  Tellers,  gentlemen. 

Report  of        The  SECEETAHYread  the  report  of  the  Tellers,  as  follows: 
Tellers. 

Report  of  the  Tellers  Appointed   to  Count  the  Vote  for  Officers. 

New  York,  January  17th,  1900. 
Mr.  President: 

We  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  number  of  votes 
cast  at  the  Annual  Election : 

Whole  number  of  ballots  received 570 

W^ithout  signature 6 

Valul  ballots 564 

For  Preside)/ 1  : 

John  Fiudley  Wallace 557 

F.  P.  Stearns 1 

Elmer  L.  Corthell 2 

Robert  Moore 4 

For  Vice-Presidents : 

Rudolph  Hering 560 

Alfred  Noble 561 

George  W.  Rafter 1 

John  R.  Freeman 1 

Far   Treasurer  : 

J.   M.   Knap 564 

For  Directors  : 

John  F.  O'Rourke 554 

Henry  B.  Seaman 560 

Thomas  H.  Johnson 564 

Joseph  Ramsey,  Jr 564 

H.  B.  Richardson 562 

G.  A.  Quinlan 563 

0.  K.  Bannister 1 

W.   F.  Whittemore 1 

William  F.  Merrill 1 

Henry  W.  Brinckerhoflf. 1 

Thomas  J.  Long 3 

Very  respectfullv, 

T.  McC.  Leutzr, 
H.  M.  Rood, 

Tellers. 

The  President. — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report  of  the 
Tellers,  and  in  accordance  with  that  report  I  hereby  announce  that  the 
Society  has  elected  for  the  year  ensuing,  for  President,  John  Findley 
Wallace;  for  Vice-Presidents,  Rudolph  Hering  and  Alfred  Noble;  for 
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Treasurer,  Joseph  M.  Kna|>;  for  Directors,  John  F.  O'Rourke,  Henry 
B.  Seainau,  Thomas  H.  Johnson,  Joseph  Ramsey,  Jr.,  Henry  B.  Rich- 
ardson and  George  A.  Qniulau.      (Api>lause. ) 

Before  iutroduciug  the  new  President,  I  shoukl  like  to  ask  the 
Secretary  if  he  has  any  announcements  to  make  in  regard  to  the 
programme? 

The  Secretaby. — Yes,  sir.     Perhaiis  it  woukl  be  well  to  emphasize  Programme 

.      .  .  of  Annual 

one  or  two  points.     The  programme,  so  far  as  it  is  i)ossil)le  to  state     Meeting. 

now,  will  be  carried  out  as  printed.     Certainly,  after  the  adjournment 

of  this  meeting,  there  will    be  a   lunch    downstairs,  at  or  about  one 

o'clock.     At  3  p.  M.  Mr.  Parsons'  lecture  will  be  given  in  this  room, 

and  inasmuch  as  the  seating  capacity  of  this  room  is  limited,  for  sight 

of  the  pictures,  to  about  330,  and  as  the  ladies  have  also  been  invited 

to  be  present,  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  all  who  desire  to  hear  Mr. 

Parsons  to  come  early. 

The  reception  to-night  will  take  ])lace  as  stated  in  the  i^rogramme; 
and,  weather  jiermitting,  the  excursion  to-morrow  will  be  carried  out 
as  printed,  visits  being  made  to  the  two  power  stations,  one  of  the 
Third  Avenue  Railroad  Company,  and  the  other  of  the  Metropolitan 
Street  Railway  Company.  There  is  every  indication  that  we  will  be 
able  to  accomplish  what  is  intended  and  go  all  the  way  around  Man- 
hattan Island.  At  8.30  to-morrow  night  Mr.  George  B.  Francis  will 
address  the  Society  on  the  South  Terminal  Station  of  Boston,  which 
address  will  be  illustrated  with  Ian  tern -slides.  I  might  say  that  it  will 
aid  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  if  those  members  who  have  not 
already  secured  tickets  for  the  excursion  to-morrow  and  for  the  recep- 
tion this  evening,  will  do  so  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  adjournment 
of  this  meeting.  It  is  necessary  to  jirovide  for  quite  a  substantial 
lunch  when  you  take  a  crowd  off  on  the  river  for  all  day,  and  if  we  do 
not  know  how  many  we  are  going  to  have,  somebody  may  go  hungry. 

The  President. — Before  introducing  the  new  President,  I  wish  to  Remarks  by 
say  a  few  words  in  acknowledgment  of  the  many  acts  of  kindness  ^jtzGerald" 
received  from  the  Society  during  the  past  year  and  in  expression  of 
my  appreciation  of  the  benefits  derived  from  occupying  this  chair. 
Aside  from  the  distinction  which  necessarily  attaches  to  the  office  of 
President,  there  are  many  advantages  which  arise  from  a  wide  associa- 
tion with  members,  i^ermitting  an  exchange  of  views  on  a  more 
extended  basis,  or  from  a  wider  plane,  than  is  i)ossible  as  a  member 
only.  It  has  been  a  cause  of  regret  to  me  that  during  the  past  six 
months  important  duties  have  called  me  away  from  my  home  and  so 
far  away  that  I  have  been  unable  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Society. 
This  absence  has,  however,  enabled  me  to  exchange  views  and  to  come 
into  close  relation  with  engineers  in  sections  of  the  country  less 
familiar  to  me,  and  it  has  been  a  very  gratifying  experience.  In 
Chicago  there  have  been  three  occasions  which  have  brought  a  large 
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Remarks  by  number  of  engineers  together  which  I  remember  with  a  great  deal  of 
FitzGerald  pleasure.  One  was  an  excursion  to  examine  the  Yerkes  telescope; 
(continued).  ^Qother  was  a  large  dinner  given  in  Chicago  to  Mr.  Alfred  Noble  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure  to  Paris  on  duties  connected  with  the  Isth- 
mian Commission;  and  the  third  was  an  excursion  to  Madison  to 
witness  the  inauguration  of  Professor  Johnson  as  Dean  of  the  Engi- 
neering Sahool  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  If  any  one  sujjposes 
that  enthusiastic  excursions  of  engineers  are  limited  to  the  East,  he 
would  have  been  very  readily  undeceived  by  attending  either  of  these 
excursions.  On  the  last  occasion  there  were  live  cars  laden  with  engi- 
neers and  their  families.  All  with  whom  I  conversed  had  a  high 
respect  for  this  Society  and  its  work,  and  an  abiding  faith  in  its 
future.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  a  small  current  of  pessimism  may  be 
sometimes  observed;  it  is,  however,  confined,  as  a  rule,  to  the  older 
members  of  the  profession  who  naturally  miss  familiar  faces  as  age 
increases  and  who  are  le^is  inclined  to  changes  of  method  than  younger 
men.  It  is  true,  I  believe,  that  this  Society  was  never  in  a  better 
position  for  doing  good  work  than  it  is  to-day.  It  stands  on  a  firm 
footing.*  The  membership  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  I  believe  that 
to-day  it  contains  as  large  a  proportion  of  able  men  as  it  ever  did. 
The  younger  men  have  perhaps  never  been  better  fitted  by  trainiiig 
and  association  for  carrying  on  the  best  work  of  the  Society. 

Our  financial  condition  has  been  fully  set  forth  in  the  Eeport  of  the 
Board  of  Direction,  and  you  will  see  from  that  report  how  much  the 
debt  of  the  Society  has  been  reduced  and  the  work  of  the  Society 
enlarged.  We  have  many  opportunities  for  the  wise  expenditure  of  our 
surplus.  More  time  and  money  should  be  devoted  to  the  Library.  I 
have  recently  submitted  to  the  Board  a  j^lan  for  extending  its  useful- 
ness, and  I  hope  the  new  management  will  take  this  matter  in  hand, 
and  that  the  Society  will  approve  of  any  judicious  expenditures  in  this 
direction. 

President  I  now  take  pleasure  in   presenting   Mr.  Wallace,  vour  new  Presi- 

Wallace  i  o 

introduced,     dent.     I  feel  sure  that  in  him  the  Society  has  a  wise  counsellor  and  a 

loyal  friend. 

John  Findley  WAiiLACE,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — Mr.  President,  and 
Gentlemen  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers :  I  thank  you 
for  the  honor  that  you  have  conferred  upon  me,  and  I  fully  appreciate 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  highest  honor  that  can  be  conferred  upon  an 
American  engineer.  Realizing  this  and  my  own  unfitness  I  feel  an 
embarrassment  a  great  deal  deej^er  than  I  can  show,  and  which  words 
cannot  express.  However,  it  has  been  the  almost  universal  experience 
of  American  engineers  to  be  called  upon  to  fill  positions  and  perform 
duties  apparently  beyond  their  abilities.  I,  therefore,  accept  this  posi- 
tion, as  I  have  many  others  of  lesser  importance,  in  the  hope  that  a 
kind  Providence  may  assist  me  in  filling  it,  at  least  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  bring  discredit  upon  our  organization. 
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I  had  ii  few  remarks  prepared  ou  the  subject  of  the  Auuiial  Conven- 
tiou  uext  year,  but  the  ground  has  been  so  thoroughly  covered 
by  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Corthell  and  our  Secretary  and  President  and 
others,  that  I  will  only  say  that  I  would  like  again  to  impress  upon 
you  the  importance  of  attendance  at  that  meeting — the  Annual  Con- 
vention at  London,  duriug  the  first  week  in  July.  The  time,  jilace 
and  circumstances  siirrounding  that  meeting  will  be  surh  that  every 
2ierson  connected  with  the  Society  should  carefully  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  his  personal  attendance. 

The  importance  of  this  meeting  to  the  Society  itself  and  the  indi- 
vidual members  thereof,  I  feel  is  so  great  that  no  one  who  can  consist- 
ently and  properly  arrange  his  business  affairs  so  as  to  admit  of  his 
attendance  should  fail  to  do  so.  This  will  be  an  occasion  upon  which 
the  most  important  engineering  organization  of  the  new  world  will  meet 
in  the  House  of,  and  be  the  guests  of,  the  most  important  engineering 
organization  in  the  old  world;  an  occasion  upon  which  engineers  of 
the  two  hemispheres  will  have  an  opportunity  to  meet,  grasp  each 
other  by  the  hand,  look  each  other  in  the  eye,  exchange  views  and 
ideas,  and  form  personal  acquaintanceships,  the  beneficial  effects  of 
which  cannot  be  estimated. 

With  these  few  words  I  desire  to  remind  you  that  economy  is  one  of 
the  fiindamentals  of  oiir  profession,  and  in  striving  for  the  highest 
economy  we  should,  of  course,  avoid  all  unnecessary  or  uncalled  for 
expenditure  of  time  or  energy.  Following  out  this  principle  I  must 
therefore  ask  you  to  excuse  me  from  any  further  remarks  at  this  time, 
as,  while  our  Constitution  specifically  provides  that  the  President  of 
the  Society  shall  formally  address  the  members  at  the  Annual  Conven- 
tion, it  does  not  reqiaire  any  speech  from  the  newly  elected  President 
on  this  occasion.  The  wisdom  of  this  I  have  never  so  thoroughly  ap- 
jjreciated  as  at  this  moment.  I  again  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the 
confidence  you  have  reposed  in  me.     (Applause.) 

President  Wallace  then  took  the  chair. 

The  President. — I  wish  to  announce,  gentlemen,  that  it  has  always 
been  the  habit  of  engineers  to  work  before  they  eat,  and  I,  therefore, 
call  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Direction  to  the  fact  that  Ave  will 
have  our  meeting  immediately  after  the  adjournment  and  before  lunch, 
in  the  Secretary's  office  on  the  first  floor. 

Mr.  FitzGerald. — Mr.  President,  if  you  will  allow  a  suggestion.  If 
we  have  any  time  before  we  proceed  with  the  important  function  of  eat- 
ing, I  might  suggest  that  we  continue  the  discussion  of  the  matter  of 
the  Convention,  if  the  meeting  feels  so  inclined  and  if  the  lunch  is  not 
ready. 

The  Secretaby. — Mr.  President,  it  is,  of  course,  for  the  meeting  to 
decide  this  question;  but  at  three  o'clock  in  this  room  there  will  be  a 
lantern-slide  exhibition.     I  think,  perhaps,  I  might  call  attention  to 
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tlie  fact  that  usually,  in  the  day  time,  we  do  not  have  to  use  these 
electric  side-lights,  but  it  has  been  necessary  to  shut  out  the  daylight 
from  the  side  windows,  and  it  was  a  little  dark  this  morning,  so  we 
turned  on  the  side  lights.  But  to  transform  this  room  into  a  dark- 
room is  quite  a  trick,  and  as  much  has  still  to  be  done  the  Secretary 
would  be  glad  if  this  meeting  would  adjourn  as  soon  as  possible. 
(Ajjplause. ) 

The  Pbesident. — What  is  your  pleasure,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  FosTEE  Ceowell. — I  move  that  we  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  carried  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  January  17th,  1900.^ — The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
at  3  p.  M.  President  John  F.  Wallace  in  the  chair;  Charles  Warren 
Hunt,  Secretary;  and  present,  also,  about  450  members  and  guests, 
many  of  whom  were  ladies. 

William  Barclay  Parsons,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  delivered  a  lecture, 
illustrated  by  the  stereopticon,  describing  a  survey  in  China  recently 
made  by  him,  and  giving  an  account  of  his  experiences,  and  of  life  as 
found  on  a  journey  of  1  100  miles,  500  of  which  were  through  the  vin- 
explored  province  of  Himan,  the  most  anti-foreign  section  of  the 
Chinese  Empire. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  a  vote  of  thanks   to   Mr.  Parsons  ' 
was  passed  unanimously. 

Adjourned. 

Thursday,  January  i8th,  1900. — The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at 
8.30  p.  M.,  Past-President  Mendes  Cohen  in  the  chair;  Charles  Warren 
Hunt,  Secretary;  and  present,  also,  138  members  and  22  Quests. 

George  B.  Francis,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  presented  a  paper  entitled, 
"  The  South  Terminal  Station,  Boston,  Mass."  The  paper  was  illus- 
trated with  the  stereopticon. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hoiir,  written  discussions  from  Messrs. 
J.  R.  Worcester  and  Herman  Conrow  were  not  read. 

Adjourned. 
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EXCURSIONS   AND   ENTERTAINMENTS   AT   THE   FORTY- 
SEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

Wednesday,  January  17th,  1900.— After  the  business  meeting 
Inucli  was  served  at  1.80  v.  u.  in  the  Lonnginfi:  Room,  and  at  3  p.  m.  a 
large  audience  assembled  to  hear  Mr.  Parsons'  lecture  on  China. 

At  9  p.  M.  a  Reception  was  held  in  the  Society  House,  and  was 
largely  attended. 

Thursday,  January  i8th,  1900.— At  10.30  a.  m.  the  steamer  Vallei/ 
Girl,  with  about  300  members  and  guests,  including  many  ladies,  left 
the  pier  of  the  Department  of  Docks,  at  the  foot  of  West  Fifty-seventh 
Street,  for  an  excursion  around  Manhattan  Island.  The  steamer 
proceeded  up  the  North  River  to  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek,  where  the 
new  double-track  drawbridge  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  Railroad  is  being  constructed.  Through  the  kindness  of  W.  J. 
Wilgus,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.R.  R.  R., 
a  set  of  drawings  of  the  bridge  was  placed  on  view  on  the  steamer, 
and  leaflets,  descriptive  of  the  bridge,  were  distributed. 

Passing  through  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek  and  the  Harlem  Ship  Canal 
to  the  Harlem  River,  the  first  stop  Avas  made  at  Two  Hundred  and 
Eighteenth  Street.  Here  the  foundation  of  the  new  power  station  for 
the  Third  Avenue  Railroad  Company  was  inspected. 

Resuming  the  trip  down  the  Harlem  River,  the  new  "  Speedway," 
the  Washington  Bridge,  High  Bridge  and  the  numerous  drawbridges 
spanning  the  river  were  viewed  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer.  Lunch 
was  served  eii  route,  and  the  steamer  passed  down  the  Harlem  and  into 
the  East  River. 

By  the  courtesy  of  H.  H.  Vreeland,  Esq.,  President,  and  M.  G. 
Starrett,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. ,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Metropolitan  Street 
Railway  Company,  a  visit  was  made  to  the  company's  new  power 
station  at  the  foot  of  East  Ninety-sixth  Street. 

The  steamer  then  passed  down  the  East  River,  and,  after  making  a 
stoji  at  the  Recreation  Pier,  at  the  foot  of  Twenty-fourth  Street,  to 
allow  some  of  the  excur.sionists  to  land,  proceeded  to  and  around  the 
Battery  and  \\\)  the  North  River  to  Fifty-seventh  Street,  thus  complet- 
ing the  circuit  of  the  Island. 

At  8..30  p.  M.,  Ge3rge  B.  Francis,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  presented  a 
paper,  entitled  "The  South  Terminal  Station,  Boston,  Mass."  The 
l)aper  was  illustrated  with  stereojjticon  views. 

After  the  lecture  there  was  an  informal  "Smoker,"  which  was 
enjoyed  by  about  200  members  and  guests. 

The  following  list  contains  the  names  of  350  members  of  various 
grades,  in  attendance  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  Lectures,  Excursion  and 
Reception.     The  list  is  probably  incomplete,  on  account  of  the  failure 
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of  a  numbex"  of  members  to  register,  and  does  not  include  the  names  of 
any  of  tlie  guests  of  the  Society  or  of  individual  members. 


Aiken,  W.  A Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Allen,  Calvin  H.  .  .New  York  City 
Aycrigg,  Wm.  A.  .  .  .Omaha,  Neb. 

Bacon,  John  W..Danbury,  Conn. 
Bailey,  George  I.  .  .  .  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Baldwin,  Fred.  H..Bayonne,  N.  J. 
Baldwin,  Wm.  J .  . .  New  York  City 
Ballon,  G.  L.  .East  Berlin,  Conn. 
Bascome,  W.  E..  .Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Bauer,  J.  L New  York  City 

Baum,  George ....  New  York  City 

Beahan,  Willard Easton,  Pa. 

Belknap,  W.  E . . .  .Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Belzner,  Theodore,  New  York  City 

Bensel,  J.  A New  York  City 

Berger,  Bernt New  York  City 

Bigelow,  W.  D.  . .  .New  York  City 
Biniou,  Joshtia. .  ..New  York  City 

Bissell,  H W.  Medford,  Mass. 

Blakeslee,  C. .  .New  Haven,  Conn. 
Boecklin,  Werner,  Jr. 

New  York  City 

Boiler,  A.  P New  York  City 

Bolton,  E.  P New  York  City 

Bonzano,  A Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bouton,  G.  Harold.  Boonton,  N.  J. 
Bowman,  A.  L.  .  .  .New  York  City 
Boyd,  James  C.  .  .  .Boston,  Mass. 

Bradley,  C.  W Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Braine,  L.  F Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Bramwell,  G.  W.  .  .New  York  City 

Breuchaud,  J Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Briggs,  Josiah  A . .  New  York  City 
Brinckerhoff,  H.  W .  New  York  City 

Brown,  T.  E New  York  City 

Buck,  L.  L New  York  City 

Buck,  R.  S New  York  City 

Bullock,  Wm.  D.Providence,  R.  I. 

Burdett,  F.  A Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Bush,  Edward  W.Hartford,  Conn. 

Carll,  David  S.  .Washington,  D.  C. 


Carney,  Edward  J. New  York  City 

Carr,  Albert New  York  City 

Cartwright,  E.  .  .Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Catt,  George  W.  .  .New  York  City 
Cattell,  William  A.,  New  York  City 
Chambers,  R.  H. .  .New  Y'ork  City 

Chase,  F.   L Louisville,  Ky. 

Christian,  G.  L.  . .  .New  York  City 
Christy,  George  L .  New  York  City 

Clapp,  L.  R Hempstead,  N.Y. 

Clapi5,  OtisF. . .  Providence,  R.  I. 
Clark,  George  H. .  .New  York  City 

Clarke,  T.  C New  York  City 

Coffin,  Amory New  York  City 

Coffin,  T.  Amory.  .New  York  City 
Cogswell,  W.  B.  . .  .  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
Cohen,  Mendes   .  .   Baltimore,  Md. 

Colby,  S.  K New  Y'^ork  City 

Compton,  A.  G.  . .  .New  York  City 

Constable,  H New  York  City 

Cooley,  M.  W Baltimore,  Md. 

Cooijer,  S.  L Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Cooper,  Theodore. .  New  Y^ork  City 
Corby,  C.  E  ...  .New  York  City 
Cornell,  George  B .  New  York  City 

Corthell,  A.  B Boston,  Mass. 

Corthell,  E.  L New  York  City 

Cotton,  J.  P Newport,  E.  I. 

Craven,  Alfred .  Kingsbridge,  N.  Y. 
Croes,  J.  James  E.New  York  City 
Crowell,  Foster.  .  .  .  New  York  City 
Cuddeback,  A.  W.  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Cudworth,  F.  G.  .Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Cummings,  Noah . .  New  Y'ork  City 
Curtis,  F.  S. . .  .New  Haven,  Conn. 

Dalrymple,  F.  W. 

Hornellsville,  N.Y". 
Davis,  A.  L  .  .East  Berlin,  Conn. 
Davis,  Charles.  .  .  .Allegheny,  Pa. 
Davis,  Eobert  B. . .  .Boston,  IMass. 
Dawley,  E.  P.  .  .Providence,  E.  I. 
Dean,  Luther. . .  .Taunton,  Mass. 
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Deaus,  Johu  S.  .rhceuixville,  Pa. 

Deyo,  S.  L.  F New  York  City 

Drake,  A.  B.  .NeAv  Bedford,  Mass. 
Dunham,  H.  F.  .  .  .New  York  City 
Duryea,  Eilwiu,  Jv. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

liilwarcls,  J.  H. East  Berlin,  Conn. 
i:ilis,  John  W. .  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
Krlaudsen,  Oscar.  .New  York  City 
Evans,  M.   E New  York  City 

Fanning,  J.  T .  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Faruum,  H.  H New  York  City 

Farrington,  H New  York  City 

Fisher,  Clark Trenton,  N.  J. 

Fisher,  Francis  D.Cornwall,  Ont. 
Fisher,  Wager . .  .  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

FitzGerald,  D Boston,  Mass. 

Fort,  E.  J Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Francis,  George  B.. Boston,  Mass. 
Francis,  H.  N.  .  .Providence,  E.  I. 
Frank,  George  W.  New  York  City 
Frazee,  John  H . . .  .  New  York  City 
French,  A.  H.  .  .  .  Brookline,  Mass. 

French,  J.  B New  York  City 

Fritz,  John Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Frost,  George  H.  New  York  City 
Fuller,  George  W.New  York  City 

Fuller,  W.  B Maiden,  Mass. 

Furber,  Wm.  C .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gartensteig,  C. . .  .New  York  City 
(latchell,  George  S.Buttalo,  N.  Y. 

(lay,  Martin New  York  City 

Gibbs,  George . .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Giffbrd,  George  E.  New  York  City 

Giles,  Robert New  York  City 

Goldmark,  Henry.  .Detroit,  Mich. 
Gonld,  E.  Sherman .  Youkers,  N.  Y. 

Go  wen,  C.  S '^ing  Sing,  N.  Y. 

Graham,  C.  H  . .  .New  York  City. 
Grauliery,  J.  H.  .Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Grant,  T.  H Bed  Bank,  N.  J. 

Graves,  Edwin  D.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Gray,  William  . . .  .New  York  City 
Green,  B.  R. .  .Washington,  D.  C. 
Greene,  Carleton..New  York  City 
Greene,  G.  S.,  Jr.  .New  York  City 

Greene,  J.  N Bangor,  Me. 

Gregory,  C.  E   ...  .New  York  City 

Gregory,  J.  H New  York  City 

Greiuer,  J.  E Baltimore,  Md. 

Grimm,  C.  R Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Haight,  Stephen  S.New  York  City 

Haines,  H.  S New  York  City 

Hankinson,  A.  W.,  New  York  City 
Hansel,  Charles  W.New  York  City 

Harby,  Isaac New  York  City 

Harris,  C.  M New  York  City 

Harrison,  E.  W.Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Haskins,  W.  J.NewRochelle,N.Y. 
Hawks,  A.  McL . .  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Hazen,  Allen New  York  City 

Hemming,  D.  W.  .New  York  City 
Henry,  Philip  W . .  New  Y'^ork  City 
Hering,  Rudolph. .  New  York  City 
Herschel,  Clemens,  New  York  City 
Hewitt,  Charles  E. Trenton,  N.  J. 
Hill,  Albert  B.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hill,  George New  York  City 

Hill,  W.  R New  York  City 

Himes,  Albert  J. . .  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
Hinds,  F.  A  . .  .Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Hoag,  S.  W.,  Jr.  .  .New  York  City 

Hodgdon,  F.  W Boston,  Mass. 

Hodge,  Henry  W.  New  York  City 
Houuess,  G.  G.  . .  .Paterson,  N.  J. 

Hood,  R.  H   New  York  City 

Howe,  E.  W Boston,  Mass. 

Howe,  Horace  J.  ..New  York  City 
Hoxie,  R.  L.  .  .Washington,  D.  C. 
Hoyt,  John  T.  N.  .New  York  City 

Hoyt,  Wm.  E Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Humphrey,  R.L.Philadel])hia,Pa. 
Hunt,  Chas.  W. . .  .New  York  City 

Hunt,  Robert  W Chicago,  111. 

Hnrtig,  J.  B New  York  City 

Hutton,  W.   R....New  York  City 
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Irving,  Walter  E.  .New  York  City 
Ives,  Arthur  S.  .  .Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Jolinston,  A.  L.  .  .  .  Eielimond,  Va. 
Johnston,  J.  P.  .  .Brooklyn,  N.  Y^ 
Jonson,  Ernst  F. .  .New  York  City 
Judson,  Wm.Pierson .Albany, N.Y. 
Just,  George  A.  .  .  .New  York  City 

Kahn,  J New  Y'^ork  City 

Karner,  W.  J Chicago,  111. 

Kastl,  Alex.  E Clinton,  Mass. 

Katte,  Walter 

Ardsley-on-Hiidson,  N.  Y. 
Keith,  H.  C.  .  .New  Haven,  Conn. 
Kelley,  William  D .  New  York  City 

Kelly,  Olaf  M New  York  City 

Knap,  J.  M New  York  City 

Kimball,  George  A.Boston,  Mass. 
Kuichling,  E .  .  .  .  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

La  Chicotte,  H.  A. New  York  City 
Lant,  Frank  P .  .  .  .  New  York  City 
Leavitt,  C.  W.,  Jr., New  York  City 

Lee,  W.  B Hillburn,  N.  Y. 

Leffingwell,  F.  D..New  York  City 
Leonard,  H.  R.. Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Lesley,  R.  W.  ..Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Leutze,  T.  McC.  .  .  .Albany,  N.  Y. 

Lewinson,  M   New  York  City 

Lewis,  Nelson  P.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Loomis,  Horace .  . .  New  York  City 
Low,  George  E.  . .  .New  York  City 
Lowinson,  Oscar.  New  Y'^ork  City 
Lucius,  A New  York  City 

McComb,  D.  E.. Washington,  D.C. 
MacGregor,  R.  A. .  New  Y''ork  City 
McKeever,  Wm .  .  .  New  York  City 
McKenzie,  T.  H.. Hartford,  Conn. 

McMinn,  T.  J New  York  City 

Magor,  H.  Basil.  ..New  York  City 

Manley,  Henry Boston,  Mass. 

Marburg,  E Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Marple,  William  M.Scranton,  Pa. 


Marstrand,  O.  J.  ..New  York  City 

Martin,  C.  C Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Martin,  K.  L New  York  City 

Martin,  Wisner  B.  New  York  City 
Mead,  Charles  A.  .  .Newark,  N.  J. 

Meem,  J.  C Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Melius,  L.  L Albany,  N.  Y. 

Merryman,  W.  C.Brunswick,  Me. 
Meyer,  Henry  C.  ..New  York  City 
Miller,  Hiram  A .  .  .  Clinton,  Mass. 
Miller,  Rudolph  P .  New  York  City 
Miller,  Spencer . .  .  New  York  City 
Mixer,  C.  A  .Rumford  Falls,  Me. 
Moisseiff,  Leon  S. .  New  Y'ork  City 
Moore,  Charles  H.New  York  City 
Moore,  Wm.  H.New  Haven,  Conn. 
Mordecai,  Aug.  .  .Cleveland,  Ohio 

Morse,  CM Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Moulton,  Mace .  Springfield,  Mass. 

Myers,  C.  H New  York  City 

Myers,  J.  H.,  Jr.. Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Neumeyer,  R.  E.  .Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Nichols,  O.  F  . .  .Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
North,  Edward  P.  .New  Y'ork  City 
Noska,  G.  A New  York  City 

Oestreich,  H.  L.,  Jr. 

New  Y^ork  City 
Odell,  F.  S. .  .Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Ojidyke,  S.  B.,  Jr.Philadelphia,Pa. 
O'Rourke,  John  F.New  Y'ork  City 

Paine,  George  H . .  New  York  City 
Parker,  A.  McC. .  .New  York  City 
Parsons,  George  W.  Steelton,  Pa. 
Parsons,  W.  B.  .  .  .  New  York  City 
Pegram,  George  H.New  York  City 

Peterson,  P.  A Montreal,  Que. 

Peverley,  Ralph. .  .New  Y'ork  City 
Pierce,  William  T.  .Boston,  Mass. 
Pitts,  Thomas  D . .  New  York  City 
Plympton,  G.  W.Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Polk,  Wm.  A New  York  City        i 

Porter,  J.  M Easton,  Pa. 
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Potter,  Alexander. New  York  City 

I'ratt,  Mason  D Steelton,  Pa. 

I'ratt,  Wm.  A.  .  .Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I'riuee,  A.  D New  York  City 

Pront,  H.  G New  York  City 

I'luyu,  F.  L Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

<^)uiufy,  C.  F Chicago,  111. 

Keed,  W.  B New  York  City 

Beynders,  J.  Y.  W .  Harrisbiirg,Pa. 
Richardson,  T.  F.  .Clinton,  Maas. 
Ricketts,  Palmer  C. .  .Troy,  N.  Y. 
Eidgway,  Robert.  .New  York  City 

Roberts,  E.  P New  York  City 

Roberts,  P Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Roberts,  William.  Waltham,  Mass. 
Robinson,  H.  D. .  .New  York  City 
Rogge,  J.  C.  L . . . .  New  York  City 
Rood,  H.  M.  . .  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Rosenberg,  F New  York  City 

Rowell,  George  F.  New  York  City 
Rowland,  T.  F. . .  .New  York  City 
Rusling,  G.  M .  HackettstowTi,  N.  J. 
Ryder,  E.  M.  T.New  Haven,  Conn. 

Schneider,  A New  Y'ork  City 

Schneider,  C.  C Pencoyd,  Pa. 

Sherrerd,  M.  R.  . .  .Newark,  N.  J. 
Simpson,  G.  F. .  .  .New  York  City 
Skinner,  Frank  W. ,  New  York  City 

Sloan,  R.  I New  York  City 

Smith,  E.  F.  .  .  .Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Smith,  J.  Waldo.  .Paterson,  N.  J. 
Smith,  Merritt  H.  .New  York  City 
Smith,  Oberlin . .  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Suow,  J.  P Boston,  Mass. 

Spencer,  W.  T Guilford,  Conn. 

Spilsbnry,  E.  G. .  .Trenton,  N.  J. 
Staniford,  C.  W.  .Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Steams,  F.  P Boston,  Mass. 

Stevens,  Alexander  .NewYork  City 

Stern,  E.  W New  York  City 

Stewart,  John  H.  .New  York  City 
Stowe,  H.  C NewYork  City 


Strachau,  Joseph. Brooklyn, N.  Y. 
Swain,  George  F. .  .Boston,  Mass. 

Tatnall,  G "Wilmington,  Del. 

Taylor,  Charles F.  .Syracuse,  N.Y. 
Taylor,  Lucien  A.  ..Boston,  Mass. 
Theban,  J.  G. . . .  .New  York  City 
Thomi)son,  S.  C.  ..New  York  City 
Thompson,  Sanford  E. 

Newton  Higlands,  Mass. 
Thomson,  G.  H.  .  .NewYork  City 
Thomson,  John. .  .New  York  City 

Thomson,  T.  K NewYork  City 

Tillson,  G.  W. . .  .  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Tingley,  G.  C .  .  .  Providence,  R.  I. 

Tinkham,  S.  E Boston,  Mass. 

Tompkins,  E.  De  V.  New  York  City 
Towne,  J.  M . .  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Travell,  Warren  B . .  Orange,  N.  J. 

Tribus,  L.  L New  York  City 

Trotter,  Alfred  W.  .New  York  City 
Trout,  Charles  E.New  Y'ork  City 
Turner,  D.  L .  . .  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Turner,  E.  K Boston,  Mass. 

Tuska,  G.  R New  York  City 

Ulrich,  Daniel ....  New  York  City 
Upham,  Charles  C.New  York  City 

Van  Buskirk,  C.  R.  New  York  City 
Van  Home,  J.  G.  .New  York  City 
Vickers,  T.  McE.  .Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Viele,  M.  A Wyncote,  Pa. 

von  Leer,  I.  "W . . . .  New  York  City 
Vorce,  C.  B. Hartford,  Conn. 

Wagner,  B.  M. .  .  .Flatbush,  N.  Y. 
Wagner,  J.  C. . .  Philadeljihia,  Pa. 

Waite,  Guy  B New  York  City 

Walker,  Clement  I.. New  York  City 

Wallace,  John  F Chicago,  111. 

Ward,  CD New  York  City 

Ware,  R.  W Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Waterhoiise,  J New  York  City 

Watkins,  F.  W\ White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
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Webster,  Albert  L.  .New  York  City 
Webster,  G.  S.  .Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Webster,  Wm.  E.Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wegmann,   E Katonah,  N.  Y. 

Weiskopf,  S.  C. . .  .New  York  City 
Wells,  Joseph  A.  ..New  York  City 
Wheeler,  H.  R  .  . .  .New  York  City 
Whipple,  G.  C. .  .Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Whitney,  F.  O Boston,  Mass. 

Wiley.  William  H. ,  New  York  City 
Wilkes,  J.  K.New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 
Williams,  C.  G. .  .Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Williamson,  F.  S.  .New  York  City 
Wilson,  C.  W.  S.  ..New  York  City 
Wisner,  George Y.  .Detroit,  Mich. 

Wolfel,  Paul  L Pencoyd,  Pa. 

Wood,  Henry  B.  .  .  .Boston,  Mass. 
Woods,  H.  D.West  Newton,  Mass. 
W^orcester,  J.  R.  . .  .Boston,  Mass. 
Wortendyke,  N.  D. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

York,  H.  W New  York  City 
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MINUTES  OF  MEETINGS. 

OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

Februar>  7th,  ipoo.^Tbe  meetinp:  was  called  to  order  at  8.40  p.  m.  ; 
Sanmel  Whiuery,  Director,  in  the  chair;  Charles  Warren  Hunt,  Secre- 
tary, and  present,  also,  71  members  and  10  visitors. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  January  17th,  1900,  as  printed  in 
Proceedinf/s  for  January,  1900,  were  approved. 

A  paper  by  William  B.  Landreth,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  entitled 
"The  Imi)rovement  of  a  Portion  of  the  Jordan  Level  of  the  Erie 
Canal,"  was  presented  by  the  author.  A  written  discussion  by  George 
W.  Eafter,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  and  the 
subject  was  discussed  orally  by  Messrs.  Edward  P.  North,  Allen 
Hazen,  James  Owen,  George  Hill,  J.  G.  Tait,  Samuel  Whinery  and  the 
author. 

Ballots  were  canvassed,  and  the  following  candidates  declared 
elected : 

As  Membeks. 

Edw.\kd  James  Beard,  Mansfield,  Ark. 
Hiram  Martin  Chittenden,  Sioux  City,  la. 
CiiARENCE  Walter  Hudson,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 
Frank  Henry  Olmsteax),  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Charles  Jeremiah  Parker,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
John  Henry  Quinton,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

As  Associate  Members. 

Thomas  Johnstone  Bourne,  Tientsin,  North  China. 

Thomas  Bines  Bryson,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Charles  Worthington  Comstock.  Denver.  Colo. 

Robert  Duncan  Coombs,  Jr.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Myron  Edward  Evans,  New  York  City. 

John  Charles  Lounsbury  Fish,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Rankin  Johnson,  Durango,  Mexico. 

Oscar  Lowin.son,  New  York  City. 

Ewald  Schmitt,  Washington,  D.  C. 

James  Lyall  Stuart,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Henry  Vier,  New  York  City. 

Elmer  Zarbell,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  election  of  the  following  candidates 
bv  the  Board  of  Direction  on  February  6th,  1900: 
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As  Associate. 
Geokge  Adam  Weber,  New  York  City. 

As  Juniors. 

Marius  Schoonmaker  Darrow,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Edmund  Payton  Ramsey,  New  York  City. 
George  Reed  Wadsworth,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  death  of  the  following  members: 
James  David  Moffet,  elected  Associate  Member,  November  4th,  1891; 
Member,  February  7th,  1894;  died  November  3d,  1899.  John  MacLeod, 
elected  Member,  July  10th,  1872;  died  January  21st,  1900. 

Adjourned. 

February  2ist,  1900. — The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8.40 
p.  M. ,  Vice-President  Rudolph  Hering  in  the  chair;  Charles  "Warren 
Hunt,  Secretary,  and  present,  also,  97  members  and  8  visitors. 

A  paper  by  Charles  S.  Gowen,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  entitled,  "The 
Foundations  of  the  New  Croton  Dam,"  was  presented  by  the  author 
and  illustrated  with  lantern  slides. 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  E.  Sherman  Gould,  M.  Am.  Soc. 
C.  E.,  and  a  written  discussion  by  George  W.  Rafter,  M.  Am.  Soc. 
C.  E.,  was  presented  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  death  of  the  following  members: 
WiIlLIAm  H.  H.  Benyaurd,  elected  Member  November  3d,  1875;  died 
February  7th,  1900.  George  H.  Norman,  elected  Member  February 
17th,  1869;  died  J^'ebruary  4th,  1900. 

Adjourned. 
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OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTION. 

(Abstract.) 

January  i6th,  1900.  (Adjoiirned  meeting). — President  FitzGerakl 
in  the  eliair;  Charles  Warren  Hunt,  Secretary,  and  jjresent,  also, 
Messrs.  Buchliolz,  Clarke,  Haines,  Manley,  Nortli,  Thomson  and 
"Wisner. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  to  Recom- 
mend the  Award  of  Prizes.  * 

It  was  resolved  that  the  Norman  Medal,  the  Thomas  Fitch  Eowland 
Prize,  and  the  Collingwood  Prize,  l)e  awarded  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee. 

A  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  report  to  the  Board  on  the 
Acoiistics  of  the  Auditorium  was  received,  f 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  Secretary  instructed  to  present 
it  to  the  Society  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Adjourned. 

January  17th,  1900.— The  Board  met  at  12.45  p.  m.,  President  Wal- 
lace in  the  chair;  Charles  Warren  Hunt,  Secretary,  and  present,  also, 
Messrs.  Cartwright,  Clarke,  Deyo,  FitzGerakl,  Hering,  Knap,  Man- 
ley,  O'Eourke,  Eicketts,  Seaman,  Turner  and  Wisner. 

The  following  Standing  Committees  were  appointed : 

Finance  Committee:  Samiiel  Whinery,  S.  L.  F.  Deyo,  Henry  Man- 
ley,  Eoliert  Cartwright,  Henry  B.  Seaman. 

Publication  Committee:  Eudolph  Hering,  Palmer  C.  Eicketts, 
John  F.  O'Eourke,  James  D.  Schuyler,  Alfred  Noble. 

Library  Committee:  John  A.  Bensel,  C.  W.  Buchholz,  John  Ken- 
nedy, Eobert  Moore,  Chas.  W^arreu  Hunt. 

A  letter  ballot  was  ordered  for  the  election  of  a  Secretary  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Adjourned  to  meet  on  February  6th,  lUUO. 

February  6th,  1900 — (Adjourned  meeting.) — Vice-President  Her- 
ing in  the  chair;  Charles  Warren  Hunt,  Secretary,  and  present,  also, 
Messrs.  Bensel,  Buchholz,  Clarke,  Deyo,  Knap,  O'Eourke,  Eamsey, 
Seaman,  Turner,  W^hinery. 

Ballots  in  the  matter  of  the  election  of  a  Secretary  were  canvassed 
with  the  following  result:  twenty-six  ballots  in  all  Avere  received,  all  in 
favor  of  Chas.  Warren  Hunt  for  Secretary. 

The  Chair  declared  Chas.  Warren  Hunt  elected  Secretary  of  the 
Society. 

Adjourned. 

*  See  page  27. 
+  See  page  ^ 
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February  6th,  ipoo. — The  Board  met  at  9  p.  m.,  Vice-President 
Hering  in  the  chair;  Chas.  Warren  Hunt,  Secretary,  and  present,  also, 
Messrs.  Bensel,  Buchholz,  Clarke,  Deyo,  Knap,  O'Ronrke,  Ramsey, 
Seaman,  Turner  and  Wisner. 

UlJon  a  report  received  from  the  Finance  Committee  the  salaries  of 
officers  of  the  Society  were  fixed  for  the  year  and  an  appropriation 
made  for  the  i^ayment  of  other  em^jloyees. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  presented  informally  a 
diagram  showing  statistics  of  the  Society  from  1886  to  1899,  inclusive. 

It  was  resolved  that  this  diagram  be  published,  for  the  information 
of  members,  in  Proceedingii. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  Annual  Convention  reported 
progress. 

Applications  were  considered  and  other  roixtine  business  transacted. 

One  candidate  for  Associate  and  three  for  Junior  were  elected. 

Adjourned. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Direction  the 
House  of  the  Society  is  open  every  day,  except  Sunday,  from  9  A.  M. 
to  10  P.  M. 

MEETINGS. 

Wednesday,  March  7th,  1900,  at  8.30  P.  M.,  a  regular  bixsiuess 
uieeting-  will  be  held.  Ballots  for  membersliip  will  be  canvassed,  and 
a  paper  by  Cbarles  D.  Marx,  M.  Am.  See,  C.  E.,  Charles  B.  Wing, 
Assoc.  M.  Am.  80c.  C.  E.,  and  Leander  M.  Hoskins,  C.  E.,  entitled 
"  Experiments  on  the  Flow  of  Water  in  the  Six-Eoot  Steel  and  Wood 
Pipe  Line  of  the  Pioneer  Electric  Power  Company,  at  Ogden,  Utah, 
Second  Series,"  will  be  presented  for  discussion.  This  jjaper  is 
printed  in  this  number  of  Proceeduiga. 

Wednesday,  March  21st,  1900,  at  8.3o  P.  M.,  a  regular  meeting 
will  be  held,  at  which  a  paper  by  George  S.  Webster  and  Samuel 
Tobias  Wagner,  Members,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  entitled  "History  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  Subway,  Philadeli^hia,  and  Sewer  Construction 
Connected  Therewith,"  will  be  presented  for  discussion.  This  paper 
is  printed  in  this  number  of  Proceedings. 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  SOCIETY,  1886  TO  I899. 

The  diagram  on  the  oi^posite  page  was  prej^ared  for  the  jjurposes 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Board  of  Direction,  February  6th,  1900.  The  Board,  in  the  belief  that 
the  information  shown  thereon  would  be  of  much  interest  to  members, 
ordered  that  it  shovild  be  printed  in  Proceedings. 

The  following  explanatory  notes  are  thought  to  be  necessary  to  a 
full  understanding  of  the  diagram: 

1.  The  curves  of  "Total  Current  Keceipts  "  and  "  Total  Ciirrent 
Exj^enses  "  do  not  include  any  unusual  items.  Legacies,  donations, 
subscriptions  or  disbiirsements  for  special  objects  (such  as  the  Engi- 
neering Congress  in  1893),  cost  of  or  returns  from  the  "Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Society,"  receipts  or  payments  on  account  of  the  new  or 
old  Society  House,  etc.,  etc.,  are  excluded. 

2.  Owing  to  differences  in  methods  of  book-keeping,  it  has  been 
imjiossible  to  arrive  at  figures  which  represent  an  absolutely  correct 
comparison  between  years;  nevertheless,  the  diflferences  are  so  small  as 
not  to  be  in  any  way  material. 

3.  For  the  years  1886  to  1892,  inclusive,  all  of  the  salary  of  the 
Secretary  was  charged  to  "Salai-ies,"  or  "  Salai-y  of  Secretary,"  all 
other  salaries  being  distributed  to  the  various  accounts,  hence  the 
curves  showing  the  "  Gross  and  Net  Cost  of  Piiblications  "  for  these 
years  are  somewhat  lower  than  they  should  be. 

4.  Between  1886  and  1894  the  publications  were  not  always  issued 
during  the  month  or  year  of  their  date,  and  for  the  "  Total  Pages  of 
Publications"  and  "Net  Cost  per  Page"  the  figures  used  are  the 
number  of  pages  issued  under  date  of  each  year. 

5.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  total  edition  of  publications 
increases  i^ractically  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  total  membershiji,  the 
increase  in  the  latter  from  1886  to  1899  being  about  125  per  cent.  This 
item  is  not  taken  into  account  in  the  curve  of  "  Net  Cost  of  Piiblica- 
tions  per  Page." 

6.  The  upward  tendency  of  all  the  Expense  Curves  for  1898  and 
1899  is  due  largely  to  the  extra  work  of  reclassifying  and  indexing  the 
Library.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  Society  House  has 
during  these  years  been  kept  open  daily  (except  Sunday)  for  13  hours 
instead  of  8  as  formerly,  and  that  this  materially  increases  the  expense 
for  attendance,  as  well  as  for  the  heating  and  lighting  of  the  much 
more  commodious  quarters. 
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Some  Statistics  of  the  work  of  the 

AnmrncAiN  sociETy  or  civil  einqineers 

from  1886  to  1899. 


PREPARED   UNDER   DIRECTION  OF  THE  FINANCE, COM  MITTEE 
AND  PRINTED  BY  ORDER  OF  THE 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTION 

FEBRUARY    1900 
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current  receipts  and  expenditures  do  not  include' 

extraordinary  items  of  any  kind. 

pages  of  publications  are  those  published  under 
the  date  of  each  year. 

1893  was  the  year  of  the  international  cngineerind 
congress  at  chicago. 

new  society  house  projected 1895 

•'         "  "      building  begun  fall  of 1896 

■'         "  '■  "       finished  november  1897 

new  library  classification  and  index  started  1898. 
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MONTHLY   LIST  OF   RECENT  ENGINEERING  ARTICLES   OF 

INTEREST. 

(January  9tli,  to  February  12th,  1900.) 

Note.  —  This  list  is  published  for  the  purpose  of  placing  before  the  members 

of  the  Societif  the  titles  of  current  engineering  articles,  which  can  be  referred 

to  in  any  available  engineering  library,  or  can  be  procured  by  addressing 

the  publication    directly,    the    address    and  price   being    given    wherever 

possible. 

LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

In  the  suhjolned  list  of  articles  references  are  given  by  the  number  pre- 
fixed to  each  journal  in  this  list. 

(i)  JowrnaZ,  Assoc.  Eng.  Soc,  257  South       (32) 
Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  30c. 

(2)  Proceerf/rt^.s,  Eng.  Club  of  Phila.,  1132 

Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  {33) 

(3)  Journal,    Franklin    Inst.,    Philadel-       (34) 

phia.  Pa..  50c. 

(4)  Journal,  Western  Soc.  of  Eng.,  Mo-       (35) 

nadnock  Block,  Chicago,  111. 

(5)  Trnnsacfions,  Can.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Mon-       (36) 

treal,  Que.,  Can.  (37) 

(6)  School  of  Mities  Quarterly,  Columhia       (38) 

Univ.;  New  York  City,  50c. 

(7)  Tecfmolo(jy    Quarterly,    Mass.     Inst.       (39) 

Tech.,  Boston,  Mass.,  75c. 

(8)  Stevens  Institute  Indicator,  Stevens       (40) 

Institute,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  50c.  (41) 

(9)  Engineering    Magazine,    New    York       (42) 

City,  30c. 

(10)  Cassier's  Magazine,  New  York  City,       (43) 

25c. 

(11)  Engineering  (London),  W.  H.  Wiley,       (44) 

New  York  City,  35c. 

(12)  T7ie  Engineer  (London),  International 

News  Co.,  New  York  City,  35c.  (45) 

(13)  Engineering  News,  New   York  City, 

15c  {46) 

(14)  27i.e  Engineering  Record,  New  York 

City,  12c  (47) 

(ig)  Railroad  Gazette,   New  York   City, 

10c.  (48) 

(16)  Engineering   and    Mining   Journal, 

fJew  York  City,  15c.  (49) 

(17)  Street  Railway  Journal,  New  York 

City,  35c.  (SO) 

(18)  Railway   and   Engineering    Review, 

Chicago,  111.  (51) 

(19)  Scientific  American  Supplement,  New 

York  City,  10c.  (52) 

(20)  Iron  Age,  New  York  City,  10c. 

(21)  Railway    Engineer,    London,     Eng-       (53) 

land. 

(22)  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review,  Lon- 

don, England.  (54) 

(23)  Bulletin,   American  Iron  and  Steel 

Assoc,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (55) 

(24)  American     Gaslight    Journal,    New       (56) 

York  City,  10c. 

(25)  American  Engineer,  "New  Yor):.  City,       (57) 

20c.  (58) 

(26)  Electrical  Review,  London,  England. 

(27)  Electrical  World  and  Electrical  En-       (59) 

gineer.  New  York  City,  10c. 

(28)  Industries  and  Iron,   London,  Eng- 

land. (60) 

(29)  Journal,   Society  of  Arts,   London, 

England.  (61) 

(30)  Annates    des     Tracau.v    Publics    de 

h'l'lf/iijue.  Brussels,  Belgium.  (62) 

(31)  Annates  de  f  Assoc,   des   lug.   Sortis 

des  EcOlc  Sptciales  de  Gand,  Brus-       (63) 
sels,  Belgium. 


Memoirs  et  Compt  Rendu  des  Tra- 
vaux,  Soc.  Ing.  Civ.  de  France, 
Paris,  France. 

Le  Ginie  Civil,  Paris,  France. 

Portefeuille  Econoinique  des  Ma- 
chines. Paris,  France. 

Nouvelles  Annates  de  la  Construc- 
tion, Paris,  France. 

La  Revue  Technique,  Paris,  France. 

Revue  de  Mecani(iue,  Paris,  France. 

Revue  Generate  des  Chemins  de  Fer 
et  des  Tram  wa ys,  Paris,  France. 

Railway  Master  Mechanic,  Chicago, 
111. 

Railway  Age,  Chicago,  111.,  10c. 

Modern  Machinery , Chicago,  111.,,  10c. 

Tra iisaci ions.  Am.  Inst.  Elec.  Eng., 
New  York  City,  5Uc. 

An)iales  des  Fonts  et  Chaussies, 
Paris,  France. 

Journal,  Military  Service  Institu- 
tion, Governor's  Island,  New  York 
Harbor,  75c. 

Mines  and  Minerals,  Scranton,  Pa. 
20c. 

Scientific  American,  New  York  City, 
10c. 

Mechanical  Engineer,  Manchester, 
England. 

Zeitschrift  des  Vereines  Deutscher  In- 
genieure,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Zeitsclirift  fUr Bauwesen,  Berlin,  Ger- 
many. 1 

Stafd  und  Eisen,  Duesseldorf,  Ger- 
many. 
Deutsche    Bauzeitung,    Berlin,    Ger 
many. 

Rigasche  Industrie-Zeitung,  Riga, 
Russia. 

Zeitschrift  des  oesterreichischen  In- 
genieur  und  Architekten  Vereines, 
Vienna,  Austria. 

Den  Tekniske  Forenings  Tidsskrift, 
Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Inqenidren,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Ti'knisk  Tidskrift.  Stockholm,  Swe- 
den. 

Tekn  isk  Ugeblad.  Christiania,Norway. 

Proceedings,  Eng.  Soc.  W.  Pa.  410 
Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.    50c. 

Transactions,  Mining  Institute  of 
Scotland,  London  and  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

Bridi/cs  and  Framed  Struclures,  358 
Dearhiirn  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  30c. 

Proccrdiniis.  Western  Railway  Club. 
225  Deaibdiii  St..  Chicago,  111.,  35c. 

Aincricii n  Man  nfacturcr  and  Iron 
World,  5'.)  Ninth  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Minutes  of  Proceedings,  Inst.  C.  E., 
London,  England. 
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LIST  OF  ARTICLES. 
BridKC 

Lour  Span  HridRPs.     William  H.  lUirr,  M.  Am.  Soc.  O.  E.    (15)  Jan.  19. 

Economics  in  Railway  Hrid^'c  Dcsij^n  anil  :\Iamifacture.    J.  Graham.     (12)  Jan.  26. 

Some  Lifjht  Hifjliwav  Suspension  Bridges.     (14)  Feb.  :i. 

Maehinerv  in  Hridge  Kreetion.     diaries  Evan  Fowler,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.      (10)  Feb., 

HHK). 

The  Lehi)jh  Valley  Railroad  Rrid^^e  at  Easton,  Fa.     (14)  Feb.  10. 

The  Zanesville,  O.,  Timber  Howe  Truss  Y-Hridge  Built  in  1831-2.     (13)  Jan.  25. 

Design  of  a  l~5-Foot  Counter-Balanced  Plate  Girder  Swing  Bridge.    A.  Reichmann.    (4) 

Dec,  1899. 
Construction  of  a  lT5-Foot  Counterbalanced  Plate  Girder  Swing  Bridge.    W.  A.  Rogers. 

(4)  Dec.,  1899. 
A  Contractor's  Transfer  Bridge.     (14)  Jan.  13. 
New  Railway  Bridges  in  Paris.     (12)  Jan.  5. 
Telescopic  Drawbridge  over  the  River  Dee,  at  Queensferry,  England.    Thomas  Walter 

Baroer.    (13)  Jan.  18. 
Erection  of  the  .\tbara  River  Bridge.     (18)  Jan.  13;  (40)  Jan.  13. 
The  New  Colenso  and  Frere  Bridges.     (12)  Jan.  19. 
The  P'rere  and  Tugela  Bridges.     (ii>  Jaa.  2t). 
On  Hinged  Concrete  Bridges.     (51  >  Serial,  .Tan.  (i-IO. 
The  Projected  Bridge  Across  Lille  Belt,  D.'iiiiuirk.     (55)  Dec.  30. 
Transport  de  Force  par  ri-;ieitricitr.     Poats   Hoiilants  Electriques,  construits    par  la 

Societe  International  d'Kleclricite  a  Liege  \Belgique).     (34)  Jan.,  1900. 
Etude  des  Moiivetnents  vibratoires  dans  les  Ponts  -X  Poutres  Droites  &,  une  Trav6e  et  dans 

les  Pouts  Suspciidus  ilTablier  ContinusSimplement  Appuy6eauxCul6es.     M.  Lebert. 

(43)  Third  triniestre. 

Electrical. 

Notes  on  Coinniiitatorless  Dynamo  Design.    H.  E.  Heath.     (27)  Feb.  10. 
Electrical  Supply  and  .Vlteriiator  Design.    Alton  D.  Adams.     (27)  Jan.  27. 
Parallel  t  )p.>rati<iii  of  Direct  Coupled  Alternators.     W.  L.  R.  Emmet.     (27)  Jan.  20. 
The  Factors    which  Determine  the  Design  of  3Iouophase  and  Polyphase  Generators. 

B.  A.  Behrend.     (27)  Serial  beginning  Jan.  20.  endmg  Feb.  3. 
Double  Current  (ienerators.     (27)  Jan.  27. 

Three  Wire  Distribution  from  One  Machine,    Edward  Breteh.     (27)  Jan.  13. 
The  Hvstfrctic  gualities  of  Iron,  V'iewed  from  the  Molecular  Magnet  Standpoint.    Dr. 

Samuel  Sheldon.     (271  Feb.  10. 
Compensation  oC  Line  Drop  in  Alternating  Current  Circuits.    E.  J.  Berg.     (27)  Jan.  13. 
A  Graphical  Treatment  of  the  Effect  of  Magnetic  Leakage  on  Transformer  Regulation. 

F.  (J.  Baum.     (27)  Jan.  13. 
Stroboscopic   Methods  of  Determining  the  Revolutions  and  Slip  of  Small  Motors  and 

the  Frequency  of  Alternating  Currents.     (26)  Jan.  .5. 
Notes  on  Maximum  Demand  Indicators.    Louis  J.  Steele.     (26)  Jan.  5. 
The  Polyphase  Induction  Motor.    Ralph   D.  Mershon.    (27)   Serial  beginning  Feb.  3, 

ending  Feb.  10. 
Alternating  Current  Power  Motors.     W.  A.   Layman.    (47)  Serial  beginning  Jan.  20, 

ending  Feb.  3. 
The  Application  of  Niagara  Power  to  the  Work  of  the  International  Traction  Company. 

(17)  Feb.  3. 
The  Economics  of  Long-Distance  Electric  Power  Transmission.    Alton  D.  Adams.    (13) 

Feb.  1. 
Niagara  Power  Substations  for  Buffalo  Electric  Railway  Service.    (27)  Jan.  13. 
Alternate-Current  Power  Transmissions.    C.  Du  Riche  Preller.     (ii)  Jan.  12. 
Influence  of  Cheap  Fuels  on  the  Cost  of  Electrical  Energy.    R.  E.  Crompton.    (11)  Jan. 

12. 
Continuous  and  Multiphase  Power  Plants  for  Factory  Use.     (26)  Jan.  26. 
Electrical  E(iuipinent  of  the  Berlin.  Germany,  Elevated  Railway.     (27)  Feb.  3. 
Electrical  Eijuipment  of  United  States  Government  Powder  Factories.     (11)  Jan.  20. 
The  Future  of  Electric  Illumination.    Jean  Wetmore.    (24)  Serial  beginning  Jan.  15, 

ending  Feb.  12. 
Relative  Candle-Powers  of  Alternating  and  Direct  Current  Enclosed  Arc  Lamps.    (27) 

Jan.  13. 
Leicester  Corporation  Electricity  Works.     (26)  Jan.  26. 
Plant  of  London  Metroix)litan  Electric  Supply  Coinpany.     (27)  Feb.  3. 
Electrical  Underground  Construction.    George  B.  Springer.     (4)  Dec,  1899. 
Electrical  Timt'  Service.     F.  Hope  Tones.     (47)  Serial  beginning  Jan.  13,  ending  Jan.  20. 
Bla.sting  >)v  Klectricitv.    Claude  H.  Smith.     (28)  Jan.  5. 
Methods  of  Suppressing  Arcs  in  Switches,  Fuses,  Etc.      Ernest  Kilbum  Scott.      (47) 

Serial  hegiiuiing  Dec.  16.  ending  Jan.  6. 
Apparatus  for  I'sc  in  Experimental  Fused  Electrolytes.    Alec.  A.  Beadle.     (26)  Serial 

beginning  .Ian.  I'.t.  cinling  .Ian.  26. 
Method  of  Testing  the  Kesistunce  of  Rail  Bonds.     (17)  Feb.  3. 
The  ■'  Bedford  "  l?elephone  Exchange,  Brooklyn.     (27)  Jan.  20. 
The  •'  Central  Energy  "  Multiple  Switchboard,  Independent  Telephone  Exchange,  Park- 

ersburg,  W.  Va.     (27)  Jan.  27. 
The  Development  of  Wireless  Telegraphy.    Patrick  B.  Delaney.    (9)  Feb.,  1900, 
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Electrical— (Continued). 

Electric- Stations  with  Gas  Engines  as  Prime  Motors.     M.  Krone.     (48)  Jan.  13. 

Electric  Water-Power  Station  in  Arboga.     (56)  Jan.  13. 

Le  TeK-phone  k  Paris.    A.  Dennery.     (33)  Serial  beginning  Jan.  20,  ending  Jan.  2<. 

Marine. 

The  Morlern  Warship  as  Comi)ining  in  Itself  the  Highest  Results  of  Skill,  Ingenuity  and 
Scientific  Knowledge.      Rear  Admiral  George  W.  Melville,  Hon.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

(3)    Fcl)..   I'.MKI. 

Electrical  Installations-on  Battleships.    J.  J.  Woodward,  U.  S.  N.     (11)  Jan.  5. 

Coaling  Vessels  at  Sea.     (12)  Jan.  19. 

The  Problem  of  Coaling  Warships  at  Sea.     Spencer  Miller,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.     (9)  Feb., 

1900. 
Steam  Pipes  Aboard  Ships,  Providing  for  Expansion.    A.  B.  Willits.     (lo)  Feb.,  1900. 
The  Ore  Carrying  Fleet  of  1900.     Waldou  Fawcett.     (62)  Feb.  1. 
Ice  Breakers  in  Polar  E.xplorations.    Edwin  Swift  Balch.     (3)  Feb.,  1900. 
The  Strength  of  Spars  and  Rigging  of  Sailing  Vessels.     (12)  Serial  beginnmg  Jan.  5, 

ending  Jan.  19. 
The  Electrical  Machinery  of  the  New  Sea  Dock  at  Yminden.     (53)  Jan.  19. 

Mechanical. 

Circulation  in  Steam  Boilers.     (13)  Jan.  20. 

The  Rating  of  Boilers  for  Heating  Purposes.     (14)  Jan,  27. 

Rippers  Mean  Pressure  Indicator.     (11)  Jan.  2G:  (12)  Jan.  26. 

Production  and  Utilization  of  Superheated  Steam.     R.  S.  Hale.    (9)  Feb.,  19f)0. 

The  Watson  Radial  Water  Tube  Boiler.     (20)  Feb.  1. 

Marine  Mechanical  Stokers.     Christian  Larsen.     (62)2Jan.  25. 

Mechanical  Stokers,  SS.  I't'iiiisi/lrania.     (12)  Jan.  25. 

Powdered  Coal  for  Steam  Boilers.     (22)  Jan.  20. 

Measurement  of  Steam  and  Water    (47)  Serial  beginning  Jan.  27,  ending  Feb.  3. 

Combustion  and  Forced  Draft.    R.  B.  Hodgson.     (47)  Serial  beginning  Dee.  30,  ending 

Jan.  6. 
Influence  of  Cheap  Fuels  on  the  Cost  of  Power.    R.  E.  Crompton.     (22)  Feb.  2. 
Mechanical  Devices  as  Applied  to  Firing  of  Steam  Boilers.    W.  E.  Snyder.    (58)  Dec, 

1899. 
On  the  Determmation   of  Volatile  Combustible  Matter  in  Coke  and  Anthracite  Coal. 

Richard  K.  Meade  and  James  C.  Attix.     (28)  Serial  beginning  Jan.  12,  ending  Jan.  19. 
Table  Showing  the  Loss  of  Pressure  in  Steam  Pipes.    A.  F.  Nagle.     ( 13)  Jan.  25. 
Friction  of  Steam  Packings.    Charles  Henry  Benjamin     (11)  Jan.  12. 
Steam  Consumption  of  an  Autojuatic  Engine  at   Exceptionally  High  Speeds.     W.   B. 

Rainsford  and  H.  W.  Crowell.     (8)  Jan  ,  1900. 
Receiver  Drop  in  Multiple  Expansion  Engines.    Prof.  R.  L.  W^righton.     (47)  Jan.  271 
The  Influence  of  the  Indicator  Diagram  on  the  Design  of  Valve  Gear.     (12)  Jan.  19. 
Sulzer  Triple-Expansion  Engines  for  the  Berlin  Municipal  Electric  Lighting  System. 

(13)  Jan  2.5. 
Tests  of  Two  10  000  000-Gallon  Pumping  Engines.    John  A  Laird.     (47)  Jan.  13. 
Central  Condensing  Plants  for  Iron  Works.     (62)   Serial  beginning  Dec.   14,   ending 

Jan.  11. 
The  •'  Abeille"  Petroleum-Spn-it  Motor  and  Carburettor.     (28)  Jan.  5. 
Graphical  Method  of  Constiiicting  the  Entropy  Temperature  Diagram  of  a  Gas  or  Oil 

Engine.    Henry  J.  Eddy.     (47)  Jan.  13. 
An  Efficiency  Test  of  a  125-Horse-Power  Gas  Engine.    C.  H.  Robertson.     (11)  Jan.  26. 
The  Diesel  Oil  Engine.     (11)  Jan.  5;  (62)  Feb.  8. 
Oil  Engines  and  Motor  Cabs.    Anthony  G.  New.     (12)  Serial  beginning  Jan.  5,  ending 

Jan.  12. 
Blast  Furnace  Gas  Engines.    J.  D.  Lyon.     (62)  Jan.  18. 
Pioneers  in  Using  Blast  Furnace  Gas.     (62)  Jan.  25. 
A  Blowing  Engine  Operated  by  Blast  Furnace  Gases.     (16)  Feb.  10. 

Six  Hundred  Horse-Power  Blast  Furnace  Gas  Motor  and  Blowing  Engine.     (11)  Jan.  19. 
A  De  Brouwer  Coke  Conveyor  and  a  Carbureted  Water  Gas  Plant  at  the  Crystal  Palace 

Gas  Works.     (24)  Feb.  12. 
The  Manufacture  of  Electric  Automobiles.     (27)  Jan.  13. 
American  Types  of  Automobiles.     (27)  Jan.  27. 
European  Types  of  Electric  Automobiles.     (27)  Feb.  10. 
English  Electrical  Vehicles.     (28)  Jan.  26. 
The  Simpson  Bochuan  Steam  Lorry.     (28)  Jan.  19. 
Some  New  Jlotor  Vehicles.     (28}  Jan.  12. 
The  Hardoii  Motor  Car.     (28)  Jan.  26. 
Motor  Wheels  for  Vehicles.     (26)  Jan.  20. 

Condensation  of  Steam  in  Blower  Systems  of  Heating.     (14)  Jan.  27;  (13)  Feb.  1. 
A  Novel  Type  of  Bucket  PuTup  for  Mines,  Wells,  Boreholes,  etc.     (22)  Feb.  2. 
The  Roster  Air  Compressor.     (22)  Jan.  19. 
A  Neat  Design  of  Motor-Driven  Air  Compressor.     (47)  Jan.  27. 
Electric  Traveling  Cranes.     (11 )  Jan.  5. 

One  Hundred  Ton  Shear  with  Adjustable  Boom.     (13)  Jan.  25. 

150- Ton  Electric  Crane  at  the  Imperial  Dock  in  Bremerhaven,  Germ.any.     (13)  Feb.  8. 
Compound  Road  Locomotives  for  the  War  Office.     (12)  Jan.  26. 
Some  Types  of  Friction  Clutches.    (22)  Jan.  12. 
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Mechanical — ( Continued). 

IMiikiiij,' C'ai'boniiKlimi.     (62)  Jan.  25 

Tlie  KellwikFkMsrlier  Water  Cias  Process.     (11)  Jan.  2t;. 

The  Removal  of  Dust  from  B.iiler  Rooms.    Albert  A.  Cary.     (13)  Feb.  8;  (14)  Feb.  3. 

Compression  ami  Li(iiiefac'tiou  of  Gases.    Arthur  L.  Rice.     (47)  Serial  beginning  Jan. 

27.  ending'  l''el).  8. 
Screw  Fans.    Cliarles  H.  lunes.     (11)  Jan.  12. 
The  Calculation  of  Disk  Fans.     (14)  Jan.  27. 
.Methoils  of  Testing  Blowini,' Fatis.     (14)  Feb.  3;  (13)  Feb.  8. 
t>n  the  Practical  Use  of  Liiiuiil  Air.     (48)  Jan.  20. 

The  Second  International  Acetylin  K.xhibition  in  Budapest,  1809.     (53)  Serial,  Jan.  12-26. 
Uehling's  Conveying  Machinery  for  Foundries.     Ed.  A.  Uehling.     150)  Jan.  1, 
The  Ualcitiin  Carbide  anil  AcetvHn  Congress  in  Niirnberg,  Oct.,  1899.     B.  Carlson.     (56) 

Dec.  2:5. 
Industrial  Plants  Operated  by  The  Waterfalls  atTerni,  Italy.    F.  Wagner.    (54)  Dec. 
La  PtHrole  en  Europe.     (361  Jan.  10. 

Une  Machine  a  Vapeur  Gi'ante  a  1"  Exposition.    Andre  Mahoudeau.     (36)  Jan.  25. 
Les  Machines-outils.    (L  Richard.     (,37)  Dec,  1899. 

Automotrice  ii  Vapeur  (Systeme  Valentin  Purrey).     H.  Brosselin.     (38)  Jan.,  1900. 
Les  Chaudii'res  Aquatubtilaires  dans  la  Marine  Americaine.    M.  Hachebert.    (33)  Jan.  13. 
Military. 

Guns  of  Position  and  Siege  Guns  for  the  War.     (12)  Jan.  5. 
Mining. 

Safety  Pit  Props,     (i  2). Ian.  12. 

Iron  Ore  from  Mine  to  Furnace.     Waldon  Fawcett.     (16)  Jan.  20. 
A  New  Method  of  Measuring  Stopes.     Fred  T.  Greene.     (16)  Jan.  27. 
Sinking  through  Heavily  Watered  Strata.     Richard  Robinson.     (22)  Jan  19. 
The  Ocean  Coal  Coiniiany's  Deep  Navigation  Pits  at  Trehanis.     (22)  Jan.  19. 
Blasting  with  High  Explosives.    Harold  Boiiser.     (22)  Jan.  26. 
The  Origin  and  Progress  of  Gold  Dredging  in  New  Zealand.    W.  H.  Cutten.    (9)  Feb., 

19(J0. 
The  Union  Copper  Mines,  Gold  Hill,  N.  C.    Dr.  A.  R.  Ledoux.     (16)  Feb.  10. 
The  Schuyler  Copper  Mines,  New  Jersey.     (16)  Feb.  3. 
Notes  on  the  Aurex  Sluice.     (16)  Feb.  3. 
Les  Nouvelles  Installations  de  la  Conipagnie  de  Witkowitz  aux  Mines  de   Dombrau 

i.Vutriche).    H.  Schmerber.    (33)  Jan.  20. 
Municipal. 

Failures  in  Asphalt  Pavements.    (24)  Jan.  22. 
Brick  Paving  in  Iowa.     ( 14)  Feb.  3. 
Municipal  Tunnel  Driving  by  Day  Labor,  Chicago.     Paul  G.  Brown.     (14)  Feb.  3. 

Railroad. 

Mnmenttun  tirades.     C.  Frank  Allen,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.     (15)  Jan.  12. 

The  Early  liaihvaysof  Surrey.     ( 12)  Serial  beginning  Jan.  .'5,  ending  Jan.  19. 

Trat-k  Elevati' in  in  Chicago.     (13)  Jan.  11. 

Locating  the  Center  of  (iravify  of  a  Locomotive.    (13)  Jan.  18. 

Canadian  Pacific  Locomotive  Counterbalancing.     (40)  Feb.  2. 

Cast  Steel  Driving  Wheels.     (25)  Feb.,  1900. 

Locomotive  Tenders.    William  Forsyth.     (25)  Feb.,  1900. 

Improvements  in  Locomotive  Driver  Brakes.     (25)  Feb.,  1900. 

Some  ReciMit  Electric  Freight  Locomotives.    Burcham  Harding.     (13)  Jan.  25. 

Siege  Train  for  the  War.     (12)  Jan.  19. 

What  Does  it  Cost  to  Run  Trains  at  High  Speed  ?    F.  A.  Delano.     (13)  Jan.  25;  (18)  Jan, 

19. 
The  f,afTas  Patent  .\pparatus  for  Stopping  Trains.     (21)  Feb.,  1900. 
Autdinatic  Bluck  Sigtial  System  in  Lowell.     (17)  Feb.  3. 
Automatic  Hl.ick  Signaling.     Edward  C.  Carter.     (15)  Jan.  12. 
V^entilatiug  Passenger  Carson  the  Pennsylvania,     (is)  F'eb.  9. 
Building  Large  Embankments  in  the  Boone  County  Railway  (C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  System). 

(13)  Feb.  8. 
The  Peoria  and  Pekin  Terminal  Railway.     (13)  Feb.  8. 
The  Extension  and  .Mteration  of  the  Belfast  Terminus  of    the  Belfast  and   Northern 

Counties  Kailwav.     (2i  1  Feb.,  1900. 
Recent  F.xtensiuns  o"f  the  Bergen  County  Traction  Company.     (17)  Feb.  3. 
New  E(iuipment  for  the  Rapid  Railway  of  Detroit.     (17)  Feb.,  1900. 
A  Combination  Steam  and  Electric  Railway  in  Illinois.     ( 17)  Feb.  3. 
The  Metropolitan  Railway  in  Paris.     (12)  Jan.  26. 

Some  Causes  of  Excessive  Heating  in  Bearing  Metals.    Robert  Job.     (25)  Feb.,  1900. 
Train  Resistance  due  to  Rail  Sanding.     ( 12)  Jan.  26. 
Economic  Railways  for  Country  Districts.    E.  E.  Russell  Tratman,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc. 

C.  E.     (13)  Feb.  1. 
British  Tramway  Development.    J.  Clifton  Robinson.     (10)  Feb.,  1900. 
Facing  Points  and  Slip  Switches.    A.  H.  Rudd.     (13)    .Ian.  11;  (18)  .Ian.  13;  (40)  Jan. 

12. 
Rail  for  General  Road  Traffic.     (55)  Jan.  6- 
The  Aerial  (Jverhead-Track  Railroad  between  Barmen  and  Elberfeld.     (5i )  Dec.  23. 
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Railroad— (Continued). 

My  Journey  on  the  Siberian  Railroail.    N.  Post.     (53)  Serial,  Jan.  5-12. 
Les  Transports  Electritiues  de  IKxijnsition  de  1900.    Emile  Dieudonn6.     (36)  Jan.  25. 
Le  Metropolitan  de  Berlin  (Berliner  Stadt-und-Ringbahn).     Paul  Haag.    1,38)  Jan.,  1900. 
Les  Transports  en  Commun  dans  Paris  et  sa  Banlieue.    Charles  Jean.     (33)  Jan.  13. 

Sanitary. 

Erection  of  a  Drainage  Plant.     (12)  Jan.  5. 

The  Purification  of  Waste  Water  from  Factories,     (ii)  Jan.  13. 

The  Sewerage  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland.    James  H.  Fuertes.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.     (14)  Jan. 

13. 
Sewage  Disposal  at  Alliance,  Ohio.     (14)  Jan.  13. 
The  Scott-Mi>iuTiftT  System  of  Sewage  Disposal.     (12)  Jan.  26. 
Sewage  Filtration  Through  Coal.     (14)  Feb.  3. 

New  Sewage  Farm  for  the  St.  Denis  Ward  at  Montreal.     (13)  Jan.  25. 
The  Baeterial  Treatment  of  Sewage  at  Sutton,  England.     (14)  Jan.  27. 
Bacterial  Sewage  Disposal  at  East  Cleveland.     (14)  Feb.  10. 
Sewage  Disposal  at  Chichester,  England.    James  H.  Fuertes,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.     (14) 

Feb.  10. 
Garbage  Collection  and  Disposal  at  Moline,  111.    Edward  Kittilsen.     (13)  Feb.  8. 
The  Utilization  of  Garbage  for  Fuel.     (14)  Jan.  20. 
Refuse  and  Its  Calorific  Power.    Ed.  C.  de  Segundo.     (26)  Jan.  12. 
The  Modified  Horsfall  Crematoj-y.     (14)  Feb.  3. 

The  Barren  Island  Garbage  Reduction  Works,  Greater  New  York.     (13)  Feb.  1. 
The  Public  Baths  of  Bilstou.  Staffordshire,   England.    James  H.  Fuertes,  M.  Am.  Soc. 

C.  E.     (ii)  Jan.  20. 
Structural. 

A  New  Extensometer.    William  A.  Kenerson.     (13)  Jan.  25. 

Review  of  Experimental  Data  on  Impact  Tests  of  Material  in  Tension.     (13)  Feb.  1. 
Supports  for  Beams  in  Tests  of  Transverse  Strength.    WiUiam  T.  Magruder.     (13)  Jan. 

11;  (8)  Feb.,  1900. 
The  Softening  of  Portland  Cement  Plaster.     ( 14)  Feb.  3. 
Tests  of  a  Reinforced  Concrete  Floor.      14)  Feb.  3. 
Concrete  Dock  Construction  at  the  South  Works  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company.      Victor 

Windett  (4)  Dec,  1898. 
Tests  of  the  Constancy  and  Volume  of  Portland  Cement,     (14)  Serial  beginning  Jan.  20, 

ending  Jan.  27. 
The  Talbot  Continuous  Open  Hearth  Steel  Process.     (  20)  Feb.  8. 
The  Japanese  Imperial  Steel  Works.    Emile  SchriJdter.     (22)  Feb.  2. 
The  Manufacture  of  Structural  Steel  in  the  United  States.      F.  H.  Kindl.      (10)  Feb., 

1900. 
The  Color  Names  for  High  Temperatures.    Henry  M.  Howe.     (16)  Jan.  20. 
Iron  Manufacture  in  the  United  Slates.     John  Fritz,  Hon.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.     (11)  Serial 

beginning  Jan.  5,  ending  Jan  12. 
The  Design  of  Columns  for  Sheds  Exposed  to  Wind,  and  of  Concrete  Base  for  Columns. 

(13)  Jan.  1. 
The  Mormon  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  City.    W.  P.  Hardesty.     (14)  Jan.  27. 
The  Reconstruction  of  the  Manhattan  Bank  Building.     (14)  Feb.  3. 
The  Design  of  a  Modern  Apartment  House.     (14)  Jan.  20. 
A  Large  Steel  Grand  Stand.     ( 14)  Feb.  10. 
Street  Front  Reconstruction.     (14)  Feb.  10. 
The  Design  and  Construction  of  a  Modern  Central  Lighting  Station.     H.  H.  Humphrey. 

(47)  Serial  beginning  Dec.  30,  ending  Jan.  6;  (13)  Jan.  18. 
The  New  Works  of  the  Harrisburg  Foundry  and  Machine  Works.     (14)  Jan.  27. 
The  New  United  States  Navy  Yai'd  Coaling  Station  at  New  London,  Conn.    (13)  Jan.  18. 
The  Power  House  of  the  St.  "Lawrence  Power  Company,  Massena.     (14)  Feb.  10. 
The  Kalamazoo  Valley  Electric  Company's  Plant.     ( 14)  Jan.  13. 
Municipal  Lighting  and  Sewerage  Plant,  Concord,  Mass.     (27)  Jan.  13. 
The  New  Street  Railroad  Power  Stations  in  New  York.     (15)  Jan.  12. 
The  Niagara  Falls  Hydraulic  Power  and  Manufacturing  Company's  Plant.     (14)  Jan.  20. 
Fire  Protection.    Francis  B.  Stevens.     (8)  Jan.,  1900. 
A  Belt  Conveyor  for  Foundation  Work.     ( 14)  Jan.  13. 
Underpinning  Shop  Walls.     (14)  Jan.  13. 
The  Durabilit-y  of  Paint.     (24)  Jan.  29. 

Foundations  for  Metal  Tanks.     R.  J.  Milbourne.     (24)  Jan.  22. 
A  Builder's  Electric  Traveling  Derrick.     (14)  Feb.  10. 
The  Reconstruction  of  a  Dry  Dock.    (14)  Jan.  20. 
Hot  Air  Furnaces  for  Small  Schoolhouses.     ( 14)    Jan.  20. 
A  Hot  Air  Furnace  Heating  System.     William  O.  Ludlow.    (14)  Feb.  10. 
Ventilation  and  Heating  of  the  Rookwood  Pottery,  Cincinnati.     (14)  Jan.  13. 
Phmibing  in  the  Dun  Building,  New  York.     (14)  Jan.  20. 

Mai;iiMni*ries  avec  Joints  Metalliques  Coules.    M.  Tavernier.      (43)  Third  trimestre,  1899. 
I.,ogetnents  il  Bon  Marche  de  la  Soci^te  Anonyme  Remoise.     (35)  Jan.,  1900. 
Notice  sur  les  Travaux  de  construction  du  troisiftme  Bassin  de  Radeub  de  Mississy.    M. 

GuiiTart.     (43)  Third  trimestre,  1899. 
Topographical. 

Lister's  Inclinometer  Theodolite,     (u)  Jan.  12. 
The  Rectangular  System  of  United  States  Public  Land  Surveying.    Charles  L.  Du  Bois. 

(7)  Dec,  1899. 
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Water  Supply. 

Experiments  on  the  Flow  of  Water  Over  Bell-Mouthed  Pipes.    John  Barr.     (47)  Jan.  6. 

Ozone  as  a  Water  l*uritier.     ( 14)  Feb.  3. 

The  Relative  Values  at  i>zoue  and  Slow  Sand  Filtration  as  a  Means  of  Pvirifyinf?  Water, 
(ij)  Feb.  S. 
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HANDBOOK  OF  TESTING  MATERIALS.     FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTOR. 

Part  I,  Methods,  Machines  and  Auxiliary  Apparatus.  Vol.  I, 
Text;  Vol.  II,  Illustrations.  By  Professor  Adolf  Martens,  Director  of 
the  Royal  Testing  Laboratories  at  Berlin  and  at  Charlottenburg. 
Authorized  Translation  and  Additions.  By  Gus  C  Henning.  Cloth, 
9x6  ins.,  2  vols.,  illustrated.  New  York,  1899.  John  Wilev  &  Sons. 
$7.50. 

The  author  states  in  the  Preface  that  his  booli  "  is  designed  to  be  a  counsellor  to  the 
constructor  in  all  questions  relating  to  the  properties  of  his  materials  of  construction." 
His  work  is  divided  into  two  volumes.  This  one  relates  to  the  general  properties  of 
materials  of  construction,  and  especially  to  the  art  and  science  of  testing  materials  as 
applied  to  machinery  and  superstructure.  There  is  added  a  presentation  and  discussion 
or  the  most  important  types  of  testing  machines  and  auxiliary  apparatus.  There  is  an 
index  of  thirteen  pages. 

THE   COST   OF  LIVING 

As   Modified  by  Sanitary   Science.      By  Ellen  H.    Richards.     Cloth, 
8x5  ins.,  121  pp.     New  York,  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1899.     SI. 00. 

The  headings  of  chapters  are:  Standards  of  Living;  The  Service  of  Sanitary  Science 
in  Increasing  Productive  Life;  Household  Expenditure;  Rent  or  Value  and  Furnishings; 
Operating  Expenses;  Fuel,  Light,  Wages;  Food;  Clothing  in  Relation  to  Health;  The 
Emotional  and  Intellectual  Life;  The  Organization  of  the  Household. 

WATER-SUPPLY   ENGINEERING. 

The  Designing,  Construction  and  Maintenance  of  Water-Supply 
Systems,  Both  City  and  Irrigation.  Bv  A.  Prescott  Folwell,  M.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E.  Cloth,  9x6  ins.,  562  pp.,  illus.  New  York,  John  Wilev 
&  Sons,  1900.     $4.00. 

The  ground  covered  by  this  voliune  is  indicated  by  the  contents,  as  follows:  Part  I. 
Designing:  Requisites  of  a  Supply,  Quality:  Quantity;  Sources  of  Supply;  Rainfall; 
Surface- Water;  Rivers  and  Lakes;  Ground-Water;  Gravity  Systems,  Pumjiing  Systems; 
Hydraulics;  Dams  and  Embankments;  Purification  of  Water;  Pumping  and  Fuin]iing 
Engines;  Designing.  Part  11.  Construction:  Supervision  and  Measurement  nf  Work; 
Practical  Construction.  Part  III.  Maintenance:  Reservoirs,  Head-Works  and  Intakes; 
Pumping  Plants  and  Filters;  Pipes  and  Conduits;  Clerical  and  Commercial.  There  is 
an  index  of  fifteen  pages. 

THE  MANUAL  OF  AMERICAN  WATER-WORKS,  1897. 

Compiled  from  Special  Returns;  Containing  the  History  and  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Source  and  Mode  of  Supply,  Pumps,  Reservoirs,  Stand- 
Pipes,  Distribution  Systems,  Pressures,  Consumption,  Revenue  and 
Expenses,  Cost,  Debt  and  Sinking  Fimd,  etc.,  of  the  Water- Works  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada;  With  Summaries  for  each  State  and 
Group  of  States.  Edited  by  M.  N.  Baker,  Associate  Editor  of  Engi- 
neering  News.  Cloth,  9x6  ins.,  611  pp.  The  Engineering  News  Pub- 
lishing Co.     New  York,  1897.     $3.00. 

This  is  the  fourth  issue  of  this  work  and  contains  descriptions  of  all  water-works 
completed,  under  construction,  or  projected  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  up  to  the 
close  of  1896.  This  book  contains  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  water  rates  charged  in 
over  1  250  cities  and  towns. 
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I. — Object  and  Methods. 
General  Plan. 
The  following  experiments  made  in  Jiine  and  July,  1899,  are  siip- 
l^lementary  to  those  made  by  the  authors  in  August,  1897,  and  described 
in  a  previous  paper.*  The  main  object  was  the  same  as  before;  to 
determine  the  relation  between  the  mean  velocity  of  flow  in  the  pipe 
and  the  loss  of  head  between  certain  definite  points.  The  methods 
used,  being  in  general  the  same  as  in  the  former  work,  need  not  be 
described  fully  here;  it  Avill  suffice  to  indicate  the  points  of  difierence 
in  the  apparatus  used,  and  in  the  methods  of  making  and  rediicing  the 
observations.  

Note.— These  papers  are  issued  before  the  date  set  for  presentation  and  discussion. 
Correspondence  is  invited,  from  those  who  cannot  be  present  at  the  meeting,  and  may  be 
sent  by  mail  to  theSecretarv.  I»iscussion,  either  oral  or  written,  will  be  published  in  a 
subsequent  number  of  ProceciliiKjs,  uud,  when  finally  closed,  the  papers  with  discussion 
in  full  will  be  published  in  IVuHJiactiona. 

*  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  "Vol.  xl,  p.  471. 
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The  experiments  of  1897  upon  the  steel  pipe  utilized  a  length  of 
about  4  400  ft.*  In  the  wood  pipe  experiments  a  length  of  2  710  ft. 
was  used.  The  long  section  of  wood  pipe  above  Tunnel  No.  7t  was 
not  i;sed  because  the  overflow  at  that  point  prevented  securing  static 
conditions  in  the  pipe  above.  J  When  the  present  series  of  observations 
was  made,  it  was  found  possible  to  stop  the  overflow  by  adjusting 
flash  boards  properly  at  the  relief  shaft  and  at  the  dam.  Measure- 
ments of  the  loss  of  head  in  a  length  of  about  22  700  ft.  of  the  wood 
pipe  above  Tunnel  No.  7  were  therefore  made.  In  addition,  a  limited 
number  of  experiments  was  made  upon  the  portion  of  wood  pipe  used 
in  1897,  as  well  as  a  new  series  upon  the  steel  pipe.  A  velocity  of  flow, 
materially  higher  than  in  the  ^Dreceding  series,  was  secured. 

Pressure  Measurements. 

Six  pressure  stations,  located  at  the  ends  of  the  three  jjortions  of 
pi])e  above  mentioned,  were  occupied.  For  convenience  of  reference, 
these  stations  have  been  designated  by  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6, 
beginning  at  the  lower  end  of  the  steel  pipe.  Mercury  gauges  were 
used  at  all  stations  except  No.  6,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  long  section 
of  wood  pipe.  At  this  point  the  i^ressure  Avas  so  small  that  a  water 
piezometer  was  used. 

At  Stations  Nos.  4  and  5  were  placed  the  gauges  used  in  1897,  and 
their  description  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  only  change  made 
in  these  gauges  was  the  attachment  of  fixed  scales  for  the  purpose  of 
reading  the  position  of  the  mercury  in  the  reservoirs.  The  gauges 
used  at  Stations  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  were  open  manometers  similar  to  the 
others,  but  of  a  modified  design. 

In  the  former  exi^eriments,  it  was  foimd  difficult  to  make  the  gauges 
absolutely  mercury-tight  under  the  high  pressure  existing  at  the  power- 
house, and  this  difficulty  was  carefully  guarded  against  in  planning  the 
new  sei-ies.  The  new  gauges  were  made  stronger  than  the  old,  and  were 
tested  at  the  highest  pressure  under  which  they  were  to  be  used. 
Means  were  also  provided  for  determining  fluctuations  in  the  level 

*  The  length  was  4  427  ft.  during  a  part  of  the  series,  and  4  3C7  ft.  during  the 
remainder. 

t  For  plan  and  profile,  showing  the  position  of  this  tunnel,  see  paper  by  Henry  Gold- 
mark,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Tranmctions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xxxviii,  p.  24(!. 

i  Static  readings  of  the  gauges  could,  of  course,  be  dispensed  with  if  the  difference 
of  level  between  the  gauges  were  known  with  suflicit'nt  exactness.  To  determine  this 
difference  with  the  requisite  accuracy  by  running  a  line  of  levels  would  have  involved 
such  an  amount  of  labor  and  time  as  to  put  this  method  out  of  the  question. 
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of  the  mercury  surface  in  the  manometer  reservoir,  so  that,  even  if 
leakage  of  mercury  occurred,  the  observation  of  the  height  of  the 
mercury  column  woukl  not  be  vitiated.  For  this  puriDose  the  gauge 
was  provided  with  a  glass  tube  placed  vertically  at  the  side  of  the 
reservoir  and  communicating  with  it  at  top  and  bottom  (Fig.  1),  and 
by  the  side  of  this  tube  was  jalaced  a  fixed  scale.     The  position  of  the 

D 


Fig.  1. 
top  of  the  mercury  in  this  tube  could  be  read  with  the  same  degree  of 
precision  as  that  of  the  top  of  the  mercury  column  in  the  open  tube 
The  scales  used  were  in  all  cases  graduated  to  hundredths  of  a  foot, 
and  the  third  decimal  place  was  estimated  in  taking  readings. 

As  in  the  jjrevious  experiments,  the  long  mercury  column  at  Station 
No.  1  was  provided  with  a  water  jacket  carrying  running  water,  to  insure 
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a  iiuiforin  temperature.     At  other  stations  the  temperature  was  deter- 
miued  by  thermometers  placed  beside  the  mercury  columns. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  mercury  used,  in  terms  of  water  from 
the  pipe,  was  determined  for  the  authors  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of 
the  Ogden  Sugar  Comiiany,  through  the  coiirtesy  of  the  Superintend- 
ent, Mr.  H.  T.  Dyer.     The  value  adopted  was  13.57.* 

The  pipe  leading  from  the  pressure  section  was  in  every  case  given 
a  continuous  upward  inclination  to  the  point  of  communication  with 
the  manometer  reservoir,  and  was 
provided  with  a  blow-off  cock  at 
the  highest  point,  for  the  purpose  fP^^ 
of  keejiing  this  connecting  pipe 
free  from  air.  In  the  case  of  Mano- 
meter No.  1,  this  pipe  was  neces- 
sarily of  considerable  length,  but 
the  water  in  it  could  be  com- 
pletely changed  by  ojiening  the 
l)low-off  for  a  few  seconds.  The 
vitiation  of  the  results  by  air 
would  require  a  sufficient  accu- 
mulation to  completely  fill  the 
cross-section  of  the  pipe.  It  is 
reasonably  certain  that  no  such 
accumulation  occurred  in  any 
l^iezometer.  There  was,  in  fact, 
no  indication  at  any  time  that 
any  important  amount  of  air  was 
carried  by  the  water. 

The  attachment  of  piezometers 
to  the  main  ])ipe  was  made  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  former  series  of  observations,!  except  in  the  case 
of  the  water  piezometer  at  Station  No.  6.  At  this  section  the  pipe  was 
tapped  at  five  points,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  (Fig.  2).     Two  vertical  glass  tubes 

*  This  value  isbelieved  to  he  reliable  to  within  one-twentieth  of  1  i)ercent.  In  reducing 
the  former  serie^^  of  experiment-;,  a  vahn'  of  Ki.f!  was  useii,  the  authois  believinfj  them- 
selves t)  be  jusiitie.l  in  assuminjr.  without  an  experinuMital  ilftt-rmination.  that  this 
value  was  correct  tr)  the  iletcree  of  accuracv  demanded  l)v  thenatui-e  of  the  experiments. 
The  (liflference  between  Vi.'u  ami  13.ii  would  tiiean  a  difTerence  of  less  than  one  fourth  of 
LV  in  the  values  foun  1  for  the  loss  of  head.  Theaiithors  have  vet  to  learn  of  any  experi- 
ments on  tlow  in  larfje  pipes  which  can  claim  such  a  de^^ree  of  accuracy  as  this  figure 
represents,  and  do  not  claim  such  acciu-acy  for  their  own  experiments. 

+  Transactions.  Am.  Soc.  C  E.,  Vol.  xl,  p.  475. 
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Xand  Kwere  used,  tlie  former  communicating  with  the  pipe  at  the 
single  j)oint  A,  the  latter  arranged  to  commiinicate  with  any  one  or  more 
of  the  tubes  running  to  B,  C,  D,  E.  The  object  of  this  arrangement 
was  to  test  whether  the  indication  of  the  piezometer  was  affected  by 
the  position  of  the  point  of  attachment.  For  this  purpose,  simul- 
taneous readings  were  taken  of  the  water  columns  Xand  Y,  the  latter 
being  in  communication  with  the  pipe  at  any  one,  or  any  combination, 
of  the  i^oints  B,  C,  D,  E.  The  results  showed  a  small  difference 
between  the  reading  of  ^and  Y,  the  former  being  in  all  cases  a  little 
the  higher.  The  oscillations  of  the  two  columns  (which  were  some- 
what rapid  and  not  simultaneous)  prevented  a  j)recise  determination 
of  the  amount  of  this  difference  and  of  its  variation  with  the  velocity 
of  flow.  The  best  observations  showed  a  difference  of  0.02  ft.  with 
a  velocity  of  4.7  ft.  per  second.  No  change  in  the  reading  Fajspeared 
to  be  produced  by  changing  the  combination  of  points  of  communi- 
cation with  the  pipe.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  difference  in 
the  readings  of  X  and  !Fwas  due  to  some  accidental  circumference 
affecting  the  connection  at  A.  The  reading  l^was  used  in  all  cases  in 
the  observations  for  determining  loss  of  head  in  the  pijje. 

Measurement  of  Kate  of  Discharge. 
The  rate  of  discharge  was  determined  as  before,  by  attaching  dif- 
ference-gauges to  the  two  Venturi  meters.  The  two  difference-gauges 
were  placed  side  by  side,  so  that  both  could  be  read  by  a  single 
observer  (Fig.  6,  Plate  XV.).  The  connecting  pipes  were  laid  on  a  con- 
tinuous up-grade  from  the  jaressure  sections  to  the  gauges,  blow-off 
valves  being  placed  at  the  summits  to  insure  freedom  from  air. 

Loss  of  Head  in  Meters. 
The  difference-gauges  were  triple,  showing  pressure-differences  for 
three  sections:  upper  section  of  Venturi,  throat  of  Venturi,  and  full- 
sized  section  below  Venturi.     The  jiressure-difference  for  the  first  and 
third  sections  thus  showed  the  loss  of  head  between  those  points. 

Programme  of  Tests. 
In  carrying  out  the  observations,  it  was  necessary  to  secure  simul- 
taneous observations  of  the  rate  of  discharge  and  the  pressure  at  each 
of  the  points  between  which  the  loss  of  head  was  to  be  computed. 
For  this  jjurpose,  observers  stationed  at  the  several  gauges  in  use  took 
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readiuf^cs  at  sliort  iutervals  (geuerally  one  miuiite  or  less),  tliroiiglioiit 
a  period  previously  agreed  on.  During  each  period  it  was  aimed  to 
maiutaiu  a  uniform  rate  of  discharge.  Because  of  fluctuations  in  the 
cousumptiou  of  i)ower  l)y  customers,  the  amount  of  water  used  by  the 
wheels  could  not  always  he  kept  as  constant  as  was  desired,  and  it  was 
necessary  in  most  cases  to  use  the  average  of  readings,  which  varied 
somewhat  during  the  interval  in  question.  An  interval  of  20  minutes 
was  adopted  as  the  standard  period  covered  by  an  "observation," 
and  in  most  cases  a  nearly  uniform  flow  was  maintained  during  four 
consecutive  20-minute  periods.  The  readings  obtained  during  each  20- 
miuute  period  were  averaged,  giving  one  "observation;"  and,  when 
the  variation  in  the  flow  was  small  during  several  consecutive  observa- 
tions, these  were  combined  to  form  a  "group."  The  amount  of  diflfer- 
ence  between  the  observations  of  any  group  may  be  seen  by  reference 
to  Table  No.  1,  to  be  explained  below.  At  the  beginning  of  each  20- 
miniite  interval  the  blow-oft'  valves  were  opened  for  a  sufficient  time 
to  insure  freedom  from  air  in  the  gauges  and  in  the  connecting  pipes. 

Beduction  of  Observations. 

The  method  of  reducing  the  observations  was  somewhat  different 
from  that  used  before;*  the  dift'erenee,  is  however,  in  form  rather  than 
in  substance. 

{1.)  Beduction  of  Manometer  Reading  to  Equivalent  Water  Colicmn. — 
Each  manometer  observation  was  reduced  to  an  equivalent  water-pie- 
zometer reading.  For  this  jjurpose  a  zero  or  datum  level  is  assumed 
for  each  gauge,  the  jjosition  of  Avhich  is  arbitrary,  but  which  it  is 
convenient  to  take  as  the  zero  of  the  lower  fixed  scale. 

The  data  furnished  by  a  manometer  observation  are  the  following: 
Height  of  top  of  mercury  column  above  zero  of  upper  scale;  height  of 
mercury  surface  in  reservoir  above  zero  of  lower  scale;  temperature 
of  mercury  column.  Each  of  these  quantities  is  found  by  averaging 
the  readings  taken  throughout  an  observation  period.  When  the 
pressure  was  very  unsteady,  the  readings  were  i)lotted  before  aver- 
aging; a  comparison  of  the  plotted  results  obtained  from  the  difierent 
gauges  being  of  assistance  in  the  selection  of  the  exact  readings  to  be 
used.  In  most  cases  the  readings  were  sufiiciently  steady  to  make 
plotting  unnecessary. 

*  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  vol.  xl.,  p.  480. 
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The  vertical  distance  between  zeros  of  the  two  scales  is  a  known 
constant  for  each  gauge.  Adding  to  this  the  upper  reading  and 
subtracting  the  lower  reading,  the  result  is  the  actual  vertical  length 
of  the  mercury  column.  This  must  be  reduced  to  an  equivalent 
column  at  a  standard  temperature.  Strictly,  this  temperature  should 
be  that  of  the  water  in  the  portion  of  pipe  under  experiment;  practic- 
ally, it  makes  little  diflference  what  temperature  is  selected  as  the 
standard,  excejot  that  variations  in  the  water  temperatui'e  miist  be 
taken  into  account,  if  of  sufficient  amount  to  affect  the  results  materi- 
ally. When  the  experiments  were  beguji,  the  temperature  of  the  water 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  10^  Cent.,  and  this  was  chosen  as  the 
standard.  The  reduction  to  this  standard  temj^erature  is  made  by 
applying  the  factor  1  —  0.00018(7"—  10),  T  being  the  temj^erature 
of  the  mercury  column  in  degrees  Cent. ,  and  0.00018  being  a  suffi- 
ciently^ exact  value  of  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  merciiry  within 
the  range  of  temperature  found  in  the  experiments. 

The  mercury  column  is  rediiced  to  water  by  multiplying  by  the 
specific  gi'avity  of  mercury,  which,  as  previously  stated,  was  found  to 
be  13.57.  To  the  height  of  water,  thus  computed,  must  be  added  the 
lower  scale  reading,  the  zero  of  this  scale  being  taken  as  the  fixed 
piezometer  datum. 

Changes  of  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  pipe  must  be  considered 
next.  The  difference  in  level  of  the  two  pressure  stations  on  the  steel 
pipe  is  about  300  ft.  The  difference  between  the  pressures  at  these 
two  stations  will  be  changed  appreciably  by  a  change  of  even  a  few 
degrees  in  the  temperature  of  the  water.  Thus,  the  coefficient  of 
expansion  of  water  in  the  neighborhood  of  10^  Cent,  is  very  nearly 
0.000084.  A  change  of  4°  in  the  temperature  (say  from  8^  to  12°) 
woiild  therefore  cause  the  relative  level  of  piezometers  at  the  two 
points  to  change  by  about  300  x  4  X  0.000084  =  0.1  ft.  (very  nearly j. 
Observations  of  the  temperature  in  the  waste  flume  below  the  power- 
house showed,  during  the  period  covered  by  the  experiments,  a  varia- 
tion between  9.5°  and  14°  Cent.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  this 
cause  probably  had  an  appreciable  influence  upon  the  gauge  readings 
at  Stations  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Prom  observations  of  the  temperature  in  the  flume,  an  estimate 
Avas  made  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  steel  pipe 
during  each  observation,  and  the  corresponding  correction  was  ajiplied 
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to  the  reduced  water  cohimn.  Thus,  if  the  water  temperature  is  P 
Cent.,  the  piezometer  column,  at  IC,  computed  as  above,  is  multi- 
pHed  by  the  factor  1  +  0.000084  {f  —  10). 

This  correction  was  applied  only  in  case  of  Manometers  Nos.  1  and 
2.  In  the  case  of  the  wood  pipe  it  is  of  comparatively  little  im- 
l)ortance,  because  of  the  much  smaller  slope  of  the  pipe.  Moi'eover, 
although  the  flume  temperature  may  give  a  fairly  reliable  indication  of 
the  variations  of  temperature  in  the  steel  piiie,  it  would  be  hopeless 
to  attempt  to  secure  any  reliable  estimate  of  the  changes  of  temperature 
in  the  long  section  of  wood  pipe. 

(2.)  Coinputation  of  Loss  of  Head. — The  loss  of  head  between  any 
two  stations,  due  to  a  given  velocity  of  flow,  may  be  found  by  deter- 
mining the  difference  between  the  piezometer  columns  at  the  two 
stations,  and  comparing  it  with  the  like  difference  under  static  con- 
ditions.* Thus,  if  2  denotes  the  difference  between  simultaneous 
values  of  the  jiiezometer  heights  at  the  two  stations,  and  Z  is  the 
value  of  2  under  static  conditions,  Z  —  z  is  the  loss  of  head  between 
the  two  stations.  The  datum  of  referelice  must  remain  constant  for 
each  piezometer,  but  its  actual  jiosition  is  arbitrary.  If  the  two  sec- 
tions of  pipe  have  unequal  diameters,  the  velocity-head  must  be 
added  to  the  piezometer  height  in  every  case;  but,  with  a  uniform 
pipe,  the  velocity  terms  disajjpear  from  the  value  of  the  loss  of  head. 

(3.)  Computation  of  Rate  of  Discharge. — From   a  difference-gauge 

observation,  the   rate  of  discharge  is   computed  in  the  usual  way. 

The  velocity  through  the  throat  of  the  Venturi  is  given  by  the  formula 

r  =  A*'  "v/  2  /7  H,  in  which  //is  "  head  on  Venturi,"  and  the  coefficient 

k'  is  the  prodiict  of  the  friction  coefficient  k  (in  the  notation  of  the 

previous  paper),  and  the  coefficient  depending  upon  the  areas  of  the 

upper  section  and  throat  of  the  Venturi.     The  values  of  k'  for  the 

Ogden  meters,  as  furnished  by  the  manufacturers  were  given  in  the 

former  pai:)er.t 

General  Results. 

From  each  observation-group,  the  values  of  the  following  quanti- 
ties have  been  computed:  Loss  of  head  per  thousand  feet;  coefficient 
c  in  the  Chezy  formula  v  =  c  V  r.s;  and  "  coefficient   of   roughness  " 

*In  the  i)revi()us  paper  (Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xl,  p.  481),  the  method 
used  WHS  sul)stat)tially  the  same:  but  the  loss  of  head  was  first  computed  in  mercury 
and  then  reduced  to  water,  while  in  the  present  case  each  separate  manometer  observa- 
tion was  reduced  to  an  equivalent  water  piezometer  reading.  This  method  was  adopted 
for  the  reason  that  one  of  the  gauges  was  a  water  piezometer,  and  its  readings  re- 
quired no  reduction. 

+  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xl,  p.  482. 
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n  in  Kiitter's  formula.  Tliese  have  been  tabulated,  and  the  values 
of  c,  n  and  loss  of  head  per  thousand  feet  are  also  shown  graphically, 
being  jjlotted  with  mean  velocity  of  flow  v  as  abscissas.  Mean  carves  are 
drawn,  representing  each  of  these  quantities  as  a  function  of  the  velocity, 
and,  from  the  mean  curves,  generalized  tables  are  computed.  In  these 
tables  are  included  values  of  the  friction  coefficient/ in  the  formula 

ti  being  total  loss  of  head  in  length  I  of  pipe.  These  values  are  com- 
puted from  those  of  c,  from  the  relation 

II. — Results  of  the  Expeeiments. 
Record  of  Observations. 

The  exjaerimental  data  for  the  entire  series  of  observations  are 
shown  in  Table  No.  1.  The  observations  are  numbered  in  chronologi- 
cal order,  the  numbers  being  given  in  Column  2  of  the  table.  The 
total  number  is  84;  but  No.  3  was  rejected  because  it  showed  so  great 
a  discrepancy  when  compared  with  Nos.  2  and  4,  in  which  the  rate  of 
discharge  had  the  same  value  as  in  No.  3.  In  nearly  every  case  the 
period  of  an  observation  was  20  minutes,  though  the  actual  interval 
during  which  readings  were  taken  was  less  than  this  by  from  2  to  5 
minutes,  because  of  the  time  occupied  in  opening  the  blow-off  valves 
at  the  beginning  of  each  period.  The  date  and  time  of  each  observa- 
tion are  given  in  Column  3. 

Columns  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8  contain  the  data  obtained  from  the  five 
mercury  gauges  at  Stations  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5.  In  each  case,  the 
following  quantities  are  entered:  Upper  scale  reading  (C/),  lower  scale 
reading  [L],  temj^erature  of  mercury  column  (T).  In  the  case  of  Mano- 
meters Nos.  1  and  2,  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  steel  jiipe  (/) 
is  also  given.  The  constant  distance  between  zeros  of  upper  and 
lower  scales  is  in  each  case  entered  at  the  top  of  the  column.  The 
sub- column  headed  "  Mer."  gives  the  actual  height  of  the  mercury 
column,  and  the  sub-column  "Mer.  Reduc."  gives  the  height  of  the 
mercury  column  corrected  for  temperature.  In  the  case  of  Mano- 
meters Nos.  1  and  2  there  is  a  double  temperature  correction,  account 
being  taken  of  both  mercury  and  water  temperatures. 
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The  metlioil  of  applying  the  temperature  correction  may  be 
explained  by  reference  to  a  single  observation,  as  No.  18.  The  data 
entered  for  Manometer  No.  1  are  as  follows:  Upper  reading,  2.214; 
lower  reading,  0.038;  constant  distance  between  zeros  of  scales,  31.300; 
mercury  temperature,  10.8°  Cent. ;  water  temperature,  11.5°  Cent. 
The  actual  height  of  the  mercury  column  is,  therefore,  31.300  + 
2.214  —  0.033  =  33.481  ft.  To  reduce  to  an  equivalent  column  at  10° 
Cent,  there  must  be  subtracted  33.481  X  0.00018  X  0.8  =  0.005  ft., 
0.00018  being  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  mercury.  The  correction 
for  water  temperature,  already  explained,  has  for  convenience  been 
applied  to  the  mercury  column  before  reduction  to  equivalent  water 
column.  In  Observation  No.  18  the  temjierature  of  the  water  in  the 
steel  pipe  is  1.5°  higher  than  the  standard  temperature  of  10°  Cent. 
The  corresponding  correction  to  the  mercury  column  is  33.481  X 
0.000084  X  1.5  =  0.004  ft.,  0.000084  being  taken  as  the  coefficient  of 
exi^ansion  of  water  at  temperatures  near  10°  Cent.  The  correction  for 
mercury  temperature  is  negative,  while  that  for  water  temperature  is 
l^ositive;  hence  the  reduced  height  of  mercury  column  ("Mer. 
Keduc")  is  33.481  +  0.004  —  0.005  =  33.480  ft. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  constant  distance  between  zeros 
need  not  be  determined  with  great  accuracy.  Its  only  importance  is 
in  the  comi^iitation  of  the  temperature  correction. 

In  Column  9  is  given,  for  each  gauge,  the  height  of  the  "equivalent 
water  piezometer."  The  datum  of  reference  for  each  gauge  is,  as 
already  remarked,  arbitrary.  If  the  zero  of  the  lower  scale  is  taken  as 
datum,  the  equivalent  water  piezometer  height  is  determined  by  mul- 
tiplying the  reduced  mercury  column  by  13.57  (the  relative  specific 
gravity  of  the  mercury  at  10°  Cent.),  and  adding  the  lower  scale  read- 
ing.    Thus,  referring  to  Observation  No.  48,  the  data  for  Manometer 

No.  3  are 

7.13G  =  reduced  height  of  mercury  column; 

0.006  =  lower  scale  reading. 

Hence    the    height   of  the   equivalent   water   jnezometer  is   7.136  x 

13.57  -(-0.006  =  96.84  ft. 

In  the  case  of  Manometer  No.  1,  the  reduced  merciu-y  column  is  in 

every  case  diminished  by  30  ft.    before  the  reduction  to   "  equivalen 

water  piezometer."     This  simplifies  the  logarithmic  computation,  and 

is  allowable  because  it  amounts  merely  to  shifting  the  datum  of  refer- 
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ence  bv  407.10  ft.  (tlie  water  equivalent  of  30  ft.  of  mercury).  The 
values  of  "  Mer.  Redtic. "  for  Gauge  No.  2  have  in  like  manner  been 
diminished  by  8  ft. 

The  sixth  siilvcolumn  under  Column  9  gives  the  reading  of  Gauge 
No.  6.  The  "  equivalent  water  piezometer"  is  in  this  case  the  actual 
reading  of  the  gatige.  Since  the  height  of  water  column  is  only  5  or  6 
ft.,  the  temperature  correction  for  this  gauge  is  inappreciable.  About 
20^  change  of  temjierature  of  the  column  would  be  required  to  change 
the  reading  by  0.01  ft. 

Sub-column  7,  under  Column  9,  gives  the  stage  of  water  in  the 
reservoir  above  the  dam.  It  is  obtained  by  measuring  down  from  a 
fixed  jjoint  on  the  masonry,  and  the  values  ai'e  therefore  given  the 
minus  sign.  Many  of  the  values  entered  are  obtained  by  interpolation 
between  observations  made  an  hour  or  more  apart.  No  special  device 
was  used  to  secure  great  accuracy  in  these  readings,  and  in  some  cases 
they  are  affected  by  an  uncertainty  of  perhaps  0.05  ft.  because  of 
waves.  These  readings  are  not  used  in  estimating  pipe  coefficients, 
but  were  taken  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  loss  of  head  in  the 
entire  pipe  line. 

For  computing  the  loss  of  head  between  two  manometer  stations, 
the  difference  between  simultaneous  piezometer  columns  at  these 
stations  is  taken.  Values  of  this  difference  for  each  of  the  three  lengths 
of  pipe  experimented  on,  and  also  for  Gauges  Nos.  4  and  5,  are  given 
in  Column  10.  These  values  are  found  in  each  case  by  taking  differ- 
ences between  the  numbers  in  the  corresponding  sub-columns  of 
Column  9.  The  process  of  computing  loss  of  head  is  completed  by 
subtracting  these  differences  from  the  corresponding  static  difference 
for  each  pair  of  manometers  compared.  The  results  are  given  in 
Column  11. 

Static  readings  could  be  secured  only  during  one  hour  each  week, 
when  the  water-wheels  were  stojiped.  Three  sets  of  static  readings 
were  taken,  the  results  being  recorded  as  Observations  Nos.  1,  34  and 
76.  When  Observation  No.  1  was  made,  only  Manometers  Nos.  1  and  2 
were  ready  for  use.  Observation  No.  3i  includes  readings  of  all 
manometers.  In  Observation  No.  76  readings  were  taken  on  Mano- 
meters Nos.  1,  2,  5  and  6.  The  static  difference  for  the  steel  laipe  (1-2) 
was  thus  observed  three  times;  but  as  Observation  No.  34  on  the  steel 
pipe  was  not  regarded  as  very  satisfactory  at  the  time,  the  static  dif- 
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fereuce  adopted  for  Ganges  Nos.  1  aud  2  was  T)ased  upon  Observation 
Nos.  1  and  76,  wbicli  differ  by  only  0.01  ft.  The  two  values  are  13.19 
and  13.18;  when  the  computation  is  carried  to  the  third  decimal  place 
the  mean  of  these  is  13.186,  and  value  adopted  is  13.19.  It  will  be 
seen  that  Observation  No.  34  gives  a  value  differing  from  this  by  0.06 
ft.  If  this  liiul  been  used  in  compiiting  the  mean,  the  result  would 
have  been  changed  by  only  0.02  ft.  Only  one  determination  of  the 
static  difference  3-4  was  made.  For  5-6  there  were  two  determi- 
nations, giving  values  49.49  and  49.55,  the  mean  of  which  (49.52)  was 
adopted. 

In  Column  11  are  entered  the  values  of  the  total  loss  of  head  and  of 
the  loss  per  thousand  feet,  for  each  of  the  three  lengths  of  pipe  1-2, 
3^,  5-6.  At  the  toj?  of  each  sub-column  is  given  the  length  of  pipe 
between  manometers.  A  sub-column  is  also  given  for  values  of  the 
loss  between  Gauges  Nos.  4  and  5,  from  which  the  loss  due  to  Tunnel 
No.  7  may  be  estimated. 

In  Columns  12,  13,  14  and  15  are  entered  the  results  of  the  dis- 
charge observations.  The  sub-colvimn  headed  "  gauge  "  for  each  meter 
gives  the  difference  between  the  heights  of  the  throat  and  up-stream 
mercury  columns  of  the  Yenturi  meter  difference-gauges.  "Head  on 
Venturi  "  is  equal  to  this  difference  multiplied  by  e — 1,  e  being  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  mercury,  13.57.  From  this  gauge  reading  and 
the  known  dimensions  of  the  meter  the  rate  of  discharge  is  computed,  as 
already  explained.  The  remaining  columns,  giving  rate  of  discharge 
for  each  meter,  total  rate  of  discharge,  and  mean  velocity  of  flow  in  the 
steel  and  in  the  wood  pipe,  need  no  explanation. 

In  most  cases  several  consecutive  observations  (usually  four)  were 
made  with  as  nearly  constant  conditions  of  discharge  as  jjossible. 
"When  the  actual  variation  was  small,  such  observations  were  combined 
into  a  "group."  These  groups  are  designated  by  letters,  Avhich  are 
given  in  Columns  1  and  17  of  Table  No.  1.  Table  No.  2  shows  values 
of  mean  velocity  and  loss  of  head,  as  obtained  by  averaging  the  results 
of  each  group  of  observations.  The  other  quantities  given  in  this 
table  will  be  referred  to  later. 

Steel  Pipe  Kesults. 

The  steel  pipe  results  for  each  observation-groui)  are  given  in 
Table  No.  2,  Columns  3,  4,  5  and  6. 
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TABLE  No.  2. 


1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

la 

13 

Steel  Pipe.    Man. 

1-S. 

Wood  Pipe. 
Man.  3-4. 

Wood  Pipe 

Man.  5-6. 

Total 

Loss. 

Man. 

4-5. 

Numbers 
of  observa- 
tions. 

a 

> 

c. 

n. 

a 
III 

> 

1^ 

a 
III 

> 

ajvj    . 
CO  ti  0 

c. 

n. 

a 
Eg  . 

-J 

1 

2,4 
5.  6,  7,  8,  9 
10,  11,  12,  13 
14,  15,  16.  17 
18,  19,  20,  21 
22,  23,  24,  25 
26,  27,  28,  29 

30 
31,  32,  33 

34 
35.  36.  37.  38 

0. 

0.689 

1.120 

4.339 

3.157 

2.043 

4.713 

2.577 

4.375 

4.779 

0.000 

—0.009 
0.059 
0.121 
1.177 
0.645 
0.286 
1.343 
0.423 
1.258 
1.379 

—0.000 

A.. 
R 

73.4 
83.1 
103.1 
101.3 
98.5 
104.8 
102.1 
100.6 
104.9 

0,0198 
0.0182 
0.0153 
0.0157 
0.0175 
0.0152 
O.OIM 
0.0158 
0.0152 

C  .. 
D.. 

F. 

F 

G 

H 

6.000 

2.144 
3.750 
1.175 
3.239 
2.126 
3.324 
1.244 
3.527 
3.474 
2.920 
2.987 
4.439 
5.279 
0.000 
4.845 
4.694 

0.000 
0.219 

'o.im 

0.434 
0.221 
0.474 

0.054 

"i.'oos 

6.000 

2.144 
3.750 
1.175 
3.239 
2.126 
3.324 
1.244 
3.527 
3.474 
2.920 

0.001 
0.213 
0.644 
0.066 
0.474 
0.206 
0.498 
0.074 
0.557 
0.542 
0.378 

I... 

119.5 
120.2 
117.3 
121.1 
120.7 
121.2 
117.7 
121.7 
121.4 

121 ;  3 
121.9 

6.6i32 

0.0133 
0.01.30 
0.0132 
0.01.30 
0.0132 
0.0130 
0.0132 
0.0132 
0.0131 
0.0131 
0.0132 
0.0132 

0  137 

'           39 

J 

40,  41,  42,  48 
44,  45,  46,  47 
48,  49,  50,  51 
52,  .53,  54,  55 
56,  57,  58,  55 
60,  61,  62 

63 
64,  65,  66 

%'i 
68,  69,  70,  71 
72,  73,  74,  75 

76 
77,  78,  79,  80 
81,  82,  83,  84 

0147 

K 

0.225 

T, 

0.110 

M.. 

N 

0.212 
0  095 

P 

Q.. 

2  987    0.39(i 

R.. 

S... 

4.473 
5.330 
0.000 

■■i!696' 

+0.009 

'iosls 

6;6i5i 

4.439 
5.279 
0.000 
4.845 
4.694 

0.889 
1.242 
-0.001 
1.027 
0.959 

T 

123.0 
123.3 

0.0131 
0.0131 

0  402 

U 

The  same  results  ai*e  shown  graphically  in  Plate  XVI.  In  this  dia- 
gram mean  curves  are  drawn  to  represent  the  relation  between  mean 
velocity  of  flow  and  each  of  the  three  quantities,  loss  of  head  per  thou- 
sand feet,  c  and  n.  The  curve  of  loss  of  head  given  by  the  experi- 
ments of  1897  is  also  shown  for  the  purjjose  of  comparison.  The  later 
series  covers  a  range  of  velocities  materially  greater  than  the  earlier, 
the  greatest  value  of  the  mean  velocity  being  5.32  ft.  j^er  second  in 
the  observations  of  1899  as  against  3.85  ft.  per  second  in  the  series  of 
1897. 

A  reference  to  Fig.  6  of  the  i^revious  paj^er  *  shows  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  curve  corresponding  to  the  higher  velocities  was  based 
largely  upon  five  observations  made  under  conditions  of  falling  press- 

*  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xl.,  p.  495. 
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TABLE  No-  3. — Steel  Pipe.     Generalized  Results. 


H-. 

c. 

/. 

n. 

1897. 

1899. 

1897. 

1899. 

1897. 

1899. 

1897. 

1899. 

1.0 

0.055 
0.121 
0.220 
0.356 
0.510 
0.673 
0.863 

0.100 
0.177 
0.277 
0.405 
0.570 
0.765 
0.9«7 
1.237 
1.516 
1.824 

110.0 
111.0 
110.0 
108.0 
108.0 
110.0 
111.0 

81.6 
92.0 
98.0 
101.3 
102.4 
103.2 
103.8 
104.3 
104.7 
105.0 

0.0212 
0.0207 
0.0212 
0.0221 
0.0221 
0.0212 
0.0207 

0.0387 
0.0303 
0.0267 
0.0251 
0.0245 
0.0242 
0.0238 
0.0236 
0.0234 
0.02:^3 

0.0182 
0.0140 
0.0144 
0.0147 
0.0147 
0.0145 
0.0143 

0.0184 

1.5 

0.0167 

2.0 

0.0159 

2  5 

0.0155 

3.0 

0.0154 

3.5 

0.0153 

4.0 

0.0153 

4.5. 

0.0152 

5.0 

0.0152 

5  5 

0.0152 

line.  It  seems  possible,  in  the  light  of  the  later  results,  that  this  j^or- 
tion  of  the  curve  is  somewhat  too  low.  But  making  all  reasonable 
allowance  for  the  uncertainty  in  the  values  found,  it  appears  that 
there  has  been  some  decrease  in  the  carrying  cajjacity  of  the  steel 
pipe. 

By  interpolation,  using  the  mean  curves  of  Plate  XVI,  values  of 
the  several  quantities  may  be  found  for  velocities  1,  1.5,  etc.,  feet  per 
second.  These  generalized  values  of  H',  c,/and  n  are  shown  in  Table 
No.  3,  together  with  the  corresponding  values  from  the  observations 
of  1897. 

The  Chezy  coefficient  c  shows  an  increase  with  the  velocity.  For 
velocities  above  2.5  ft.  per  second,  this  increase,  however,  is  slow^  and 
the  upper  limit  to  the  value  of  c  would  appear  to  be  not  greater  than  106. 

The  Kutter  coefficient  n  shows,  for  low  velocities,  a  decrease  with 
increasing  velocity.  For  higher  velocities  n  approaches  a  limiting 
value  of  about  0.0152. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  law  of  variation  of  c  and  of  n  for 
low  velocities  cannot  be  regarded  as  reliable,  because  the  values  found 
for  these  quantities  are  affected  very  materially  by  small  errors  in  the 
measured  loss  of  head. 

Wood  Pipe  Results. 

The  wood  pipe  results  for  all  the  observation-groujis  are  shown  in 
Table  No.  2.  For  the  shorter  length  of  pipe  (3-4)  the  table  gives  only 
the  velocity  and  the  loss  of  head  per  thousand  feet  (Columns  7  and  8). 
For  the  longer  portion,  values  of  c  and  a  are  also  given. 
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TABLE  No.  4. — Wood  Pipe.     Geneeamzed  Eestilts. 


V. 

H\ 

c. 

/■ 

n 

1897. 

1899. 

1897. 

1899. 

1897. 

1899. 

1897. 

1899. 

1.0 

0.066 
0.123 
0.200 
0.292 
0.400 
0.527 
0.678 

0.049 
0.106 
0.184 
0.284 
0.404 
0.548 
0.712 
0.898 
1.105 
1.335 

100.0 
110.0 
115.0 
119.0 
122.0 
124.0 
125.0 

116.0 
118.7 
119.9 
120.8 
121.4 
121.7 
122.0 
122.2 
122.4 
122.5 

0.0257 
0.0212 
0.0194 
0.0181 
0.0173 
0.0167 
0.0165 

0.0191 
0.0183 
0.0179 
0.0176 
0.0175 
0.0174 
0.0172 
0.0172 
0.0172 
0.0171 

0.0150 
0.0141 
0.0137 
0.0133 
0.0131 
0.0130 
0.0128 

0  0130 

1.5 

0.0130 

2  0 

0  0131 

2.5 

0.0132 

3.0 

3.5 

0.0132 
0  0132 

4.0 

0.01.32 

4.5 

0.0132 

5.0 

0  0132 

5.5 

0  0132 

The  coefficients  c  and  n  and  the  loss  of  head  per  thousand  feet  are 
shown  graphically  in  Plate  XVII,  being  plotted  as  functions  of  the 
mean  velocity  of  flow.  This  diagram  shows  the  observations  on  both 
portions  of  the  wood  pipe,  the  two  sets  of  points  being  marked 
differently. 

As  the  number  of  observers  was  too  small  to  permit  the  simul- 
taneous occupation  of  all  the  six  manometer  stations,  it  was  thought 
best  to  devote  special  attention  to  the  long  section  of  wood  pipe,  and 
to  the  steel  pipe.  The  number  of  observations  upon  the  shorter 
length  of  wood  pipe  was  therefore  limited,  their  main  value  being  to 
serve  as  a  check  upon  the  results  of  1897,  and  to  show  whether  any 
material  difference  exists  between  the  coefficients  for  the  two  portions 
of  wood  pipe.  The  mean  curves  shown  in  Plate  XVII  are  intended 
to  represent  the  results  for  the  long  section  only.  For  the  purjiose  of 
comparing  with  the  previous  exi^erimeuts  on  the  lower  section,  the 
mean  curve  of  loss  of  head  as  found  from  the  experiments  of  1897  is 
also  shown. 

The  generalized  results  for  the  upper  section  of  wood  pipe  are 
given  in  Table  No.  4,  the  values  of  H' ,  c, /and  n  being  obtained  from 
the  mean  curves  of  Plate  XVII.  The  table  includes  also  values  of  the 
same  quantities  for  the  lower  section  of  pipe,  as  found  from  the 
experinients  of  1897. 

Loss  of  Head  Due  to  Tunnel  No.   7. 

Tunnel  No.  7  is  108.7  ft.  long,  and  is  unlined,  its  cross-section 
being  approximately  9  ft.  square.     Manometer  Stations  Nos.  4  and  5 
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were  ou  opposite  sides  of  this  tunnel,  tlie  former  being  23  ft.  from  its 
west  end  and  the  latter  44  ft.  from  its  east  end.  Simultaneous  read- 
ings of  the  gauges  at  these  two  stations  furnish  date  for  estimating 
tlu>  loss  of  head  due  to  the  tuuuel. 

TABLE  No.  5.— Tunnel  108.7  Ft.  Long.     9  Ft.  Squaee. 


Velocity  in  wood 
pipe,  in  feet  per 
second. 


1.0 

3.0 
4.0 
5.0 


Loss  between 
manometers  4 
and  5,  in  feet. 


0.044 
0.110 
0.190 
0.290 
0.430 


Loss  in  67  ft.  of 
wood  pipe,  in 
feet. 


Loss  due  to  tun- 
nel, in  feet. 


0.003 
0.012 
0.027 
0.018 
0.074 


0.041 
0.09g 
0.163 
0.242 
0.356 


Equivalent 
length  of  wood 
pipe,  in  feet. 


835 
532 
405 
340 
322 
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Fig.  3. 


The  total  loss  between  Gauges  Nos.  4  and  5  is  given  in  Table  No. 
1,  Column  11,  and  the  condensed  results  are  shown  in  Table  No.  2, 
Column  13.  These  results  are  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  3,  in  which 
is  also  drawn  a  curve  to  represent  the  relation  between  the  total  loss 
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TABLE  No.  6. 


1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

South  Meter. 

North 

Meter. 

Group. 

South 

Meter. 

North  Meter. 

No. 

H 

e  —  1 

e—1 

H 
e-1 

e  —  1 

H 
e  —  1 

e  —  1 

H 
e  —  1 

e  —  1 

2 

0.038 
0.038 
0.038 
0.101 
0.101 
0.101 
0.101 
0.101 
0.659 
0.668 
0.660 
0.648 
0.582 
0.556 
0.537 
0.510 
0.345 
0.331 
0.331 
0.358 
0.816 
0.815 
0.812 
0.544 
0.544 
0.546 
0.506 

0.006 
0.007 
0.007 
0.020 
0.019' 
0.019 
0.019 
0.019 
0.112 
0.113 
0.112 
0.108 
0.099 
0.094 
0.090 
0.083 
0.058 
0.056 
0.056 
0.061 
0.138 
0.137 
0.136 
0.091 
0.091 
0.095 
0.087 

A 

3 

j 

A 

A  

0.038 

0.007 

4 

" 

5 

B 

6 

B 

B 

B 

0.101 

0.019 

8 

9 

B 

10 

0.186 
0.184 
0.1H7 
0.186 
0.037 
0.027 
0.027 
0.037 

0.030     1 

0.029 

0.031 

0.030 

0.003 

0  002 

0.003 

0.003 

C 

11 

12 

c 

c . 

0.659 

0.111 

0.186 

0.030 

13 

c 

14 

D. 

15 

16.  ... 

D 

D. 

0.546 

0.091 

0.0^7 

0.C03 

17 

I)  

18... 

E 

19 

E 

E  .. 

0.341 

0.058 

20 

21. 

1 

E 

22. 

F 

23 

F 

F..   .. 

0.813 

0.137 

24 

26. 

a 

27 

G 

G. 

0.545 

0.092 

28 

31 

H 

0.506 

0.087 

of  head  between  gauges  and  the  mean  velocity  of  flow  in  the  wood 
pipe.  Upon  this  curve  are  based  the  generalized  results  given  in 
Table  No.  5. 

The  total  length  of  wood  pipe  between  the  two  gauges  is  67  ft. ;. 
the  loss  of  head  due  to  this  length,  assuming  the  loss  per  thousand 
feet  to  have  values  as  given  in  Table  No.  4,  is  computed  and  entered 
in  Table  No.  5.  Deducting  this  from  the  total  loss  between  gauges, 
the  loss  due  to  the  tunnel  is  found.  The  total  tunnel  loss  is  made  up 
of  loss  at  entrance,  loss  at  outlet,  and  loss  due  to  resistances  in  the 
tunnel  itself.  It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  these  losses  separately  so 
as  to  determine  the  value  of  c  for  the  tunnel.  The  curve  showing 
total  loss  due  to  tunnel  for  different  values  of  velocity  in  the  wood 
pipe  is  given  in  Fig.  3. 

The  last  column  of  Table  No.  5  shows  the  length  of  wood  pipe 
which  would  produce  the  same  loss  as  the  tunnel. 
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Loss  of  Head  iu  Venturi  Meters. 

A  limiteil  uwmber  of  observations  was  made  on  the  loss  of  liead 
due  to  the  Ventiiri  meters.  The  first  and  third  tubes  of  each  of  the 
triple  difference-gauges  communicated  with  the  i)ipe  at  points  where 
the  values  of  the  mean  velocity  were  equal,  the  diameter  being  54  ins. 
at  each  section.  The  observed  pressure- difference  between  these  sec- 
tions, tlioroforo,  was  dii(>  wholly  to  tlio  loss  of  head  in  the  intervening 
l)ortiou  of  the  stream. 

It  shottld  be  stated  that  this  observed  loss  is  not  all  chargeable  to 
the  meter.  The  portion  of  the  pipe  between  the  two  pressure  sections 
included,  besides  the  converging  and  diverging  portions  of  the  meter, 
about  7  ft.  of  54-in.  riveted  pipe.  The  diverging  pipe  below  the 
throat  is  constructed  of  riveted  plates,  and  a  gate-valve,  occupying 


about  40  ins.,  is  sitiiated  in  this  portion  of  the  pij^e.  The  whole 
arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  Doubtless,  the  greater  part  of  the 
oViserved  loss  of  head  occurred  between  the  throat  and  the  down- 
stream ])ressure  section.  While  the  loss  in  the  diverging  pipe  may  be 
])roi)erly  charged  to  the  meter,  since  this  is  a  necessary  jjart  of  the 
ajjparatus,  this  is  not  true  of  the  loss  in  the  7  ft.  of  54-in.  pipe  below, 
nor  of  the  loss  due  to  the  gate.  The  points  of  attachment  of  the  dif- 
ference-gauge tubes  were  the  same  in  these  experiments  as  in  the 
l^revious  series. 

The  results  of  the  observations  on  the  loss  of  head  iu  the  meters 
are  shown  in  Table  No.  6.  "  Head  on  Venturi  "  is  denoted  by  H,  and 
''loss  of  head"  by  H" .  The  specific  gravity  of  the  mercury  being  e, 
tiie  difference  between  the  up-stream  and  throat  mercury  columns  is 
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TT 

,  and  the  difference  between  the   ui3-streani  and  down-stream 

e  —  1 

h" 

columns  is r.     These  are  the  quantities  observed  directly,  and  the 

e  —  I 

observed  values  are  given  in  the  table.     These  values  are  averaged  in 

groups,  and  the  average  values  are  entered  in  Columns  7,  8,  9  and  10. 

The  observation  numbers  and  the  letters  designating  groups  agree 

with  those  in  Table  No.  1. 

The  results  are  plotted  in  Fig.  5.  As  in  the  previous  series  of  ob- 
servations,* the  plotted  points  fall  very  nearly  on  a  straight  line, 
indicating  a  relation  expressed  by  the  equation  H  ==z  a  H,  with  a  con- 
stant value  of  «.  The  vaUie  found  for  a  is  0.169,  while  in  1897  the 
value  was  0.149.  The  lines  corresponding  to  both  these  values  are 
shown  in  Fig.  5. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  loss  of  head  between  the  two  sections  com- 
pared increased  1ZA%  between  August,  1897,  and  June,  1899.  This  is 
on  the  assumption  that  the  loss  of  head  in  the  meter  proper  (/.  e.,  be- 
tween the  upper  section  and  the  throat)  has  remained  constant;  for 
unless  this  is  true  a  given  value  of  "  head  on  Venturi  "  corresponds  to 
different  values  of  the  rate  of  discharge  in  the  two  series  of  experi- 
ments. 

How  nearly  correct  this  assumption  is,  there  are  no  means  of  know- 
ing. It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  change  in  the  loss  in  the  con- 
verging part  of  the  meter  is  slight. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  an  increase  of  IS. 4:%  in  the  loss  of  head, 
for  any  given  velocity,  agrees  well  with  the  increase  observed  in  the 
72-in.  steel  pipe.  This  may  be  verified  by  a  comjiarison  of  the  1897 
and  1899  curves  of  loss  of  head  in  Plate  XVI. 

The  continued  courtesy  of  0.  K.  Bannister,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E., 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Union  Power  Company,  and  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  enabled  the  authors  to  duplicate  and  extend  the  series  of 
observations  made  in  1897.  To  them  and  to  Mr.  L.  S.  Boggs,  Electrical 
Engineer,  the  authors  are  under  great  obligations  for  giving  carte 
hlduche,  so  far  as  they  were  able  to  do  so  without  interfering  with  the 
running  of  the  plant.  As  the  authors  were  short-handed  at  times,  the 
work  couhl  not  have  been  carried  through  in  the  time  at  their  dis- 
posal if  the  Superintendent  of  the  Power  Company,  Mr.  C.  E.  Crocker, 

*  See  Figs.  13  and  14  of  previous  paper. 
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had  not  kindly  assisted  in  taking  readings.  He  also  regulated  tLe  dis- 
charge so  as  to  give,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  desired  velocities.  For  his 
assistance  and  co-operation  the  authors  desire  to  express  their  sincere 
thanks.  Their  former  assistant,  Mr.  L.  B.  Spencer,  Assistant  Engi- 
neer, Oregon  Short  Line,  came  from  Salt  Lake  on  two  occasions  to 
help,  and  to  him  also  the  aiithoi's  owe  thanks.  During  the  entire 
period  of  their  stay  they  were,  f  urthei-more,  assisted  by  their  colleague. 
Professor  J.  C.  L.  Fish,  who  has  added  to  their  obligations  by  pre- 
paring a  number  of  the  diagrams  which  accompany  this  paper. 
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It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  present  the  more  interesting 
featui*es  of  the  history  of  the  work  of  abolishing  grade  crossings 
on  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  by  what  is  known 
as  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Subway,  and  also  the  construction  of  the 
sewers  connected  therewith. 

General  Description. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  enters  the  densely  jjopu- 
lated  portion  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  by  means  of  two  principal 
systems: 

First. — That  from  Wayne  Junction,  Tioga,  and  Ninth  St.  to  the 
Reading  Terminal  at  Twelftli  :uh1  Market  Sts.,  formerly  on  the  Xew 
York  Division. 

Note.— These  papers  are  issued  before  the  date  set  for  presentation  and  discussion. 
Correspondence  is  invited  from  those  who  cannot  be  present  at  the  meetinpr,  and  may  be 
sent  by  mail  to  tlie  Secretary.  Discussion,  either  oral  or  written,  will  be  published  in  a 
subse'iuent  luunber  of  Proricili iiijs.  and,  when  linullj'  closed,  the  papers  with  iliscus.sion 
in  full  will  be  published  in  Trdintfutinii.i. 
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Second. — That  from  Falls  of  Scliuylkill,  Belmont  and  Pennsylvania 
Ave.,  also  connecting  with  the  Reading  Terminal  near  Twelfth  and 
Callowhill  Sts.,  formerly  on  the  Main  Line  Division. 

Both  of  these  systems  are  now  part  of  the  Philadeljihia  Division. 

In  1893  both  of  these  lines  contained  a  very  large  number  of  grade 
crossings,  which  were"becoming  more  dangerous  as  the  city  grew  and 
the  population  on  the  lines  of  the  tracks  increased. 

On  account  of  the  large  number  of  tracks  which  formerly  crossed 
Broad  St.  at  grade  between  Callowhill  St.  and  Pennsylvania  Ave. ,  and 
because  Broad  St.  is  one  of  the  widest  and  finest  streets  in  the  city, 
being,  at  the  point  referred  to,  on  one  of  the  principal  roiites  from  the 
center  of  the  ciiy  to  Fairmount  Park,  special  attention  had  been, 
directed  for  some  years  to  an  arrangement  between  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia and  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company  by 
means  of  which  this  particular  grade  crossing  could  be  avoided. 

On  December  26th,  1890,  an  ordinance  was  approved  by  the  Mayor, 
giving  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Terminal  Railroad  Company  the 
right  to  constriict  the  Terminal  Station  at  Twelfth  and  Market  Sts., 
and  connect  by  means  of  an  elevated  structure  with  the  tracks  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Comijany  at: 

First. — A  point  near  Broad  St.   and  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  and. 

Second. — A  point  near   Ninth  St.    and  Fairmount  Ave. 

In  consideration  of  this  privilege  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad  Company  was,  by  means  of  changes  of  the  grades  of  the 
streets,  to  abolish  the  grade  crossings  at  Broad  St.  and  Lehigh  Ave.^ 
at  Ninth  St.  and  Columbia  Ave. ,  and  at  Broad  St.  and  Pennsylvania 
Ave.,  all  Avithout  exjjense  to  the  city.  By  this  ordinance.  Broad  St. 
was  to  be  carried  over  the  railroad  at  both  Pennsylvania  and  Lehigh 
Aves.  The  plans  for  this  change  at  Broad  St.  and  Pennsylvania  Ave. 
jarovided  for  raising  Broad  St.  about  21  ft.,  and  was  known  as  the 
"  Hump  "  i^lan. 

After  the  construction  of  the  bridge,  with  its  approaches  at  Lehigh 
Ave.,  in  the  northern  section  of  the  city,  it  was  demonstrated  clearly 
that  a  similar  raising  of  the  grade  at  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  almost  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  would  not  only  seriously  damage  valtiable  proj)- 
erty,  but  would  practically  ruin  the  finest  avenue  in  the  city,  and 
would  leave  sixteen  dangerous  grade  crossings  to  the  westward 
unprovided  for. 
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Before  arrangements  were  made  to  begin  work  at  Pennsylvania 
Ave.,  several  plans  were  in-ejiared  by  different  interests,  with  a  view 
of  avoiding  the  liuni])  on  Broad  St.  One  of  these  contemplated  the 
abolishment  of  all  grade  crossings  on  the  line  of  Pennsylvania  Ave. 
and  Noble  St.  from  Thirteenth  to  Thirtieth  Sts.  by  means  of  a  tunnel 
extending  from  Hamilton  St.  to  a  point  near  Tauey  St.,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  line,  inchidiug  the  freight  yards  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany, in  an  open  subway  with  bridges  on  the  line  of  Broad  and  other 
cross  streets.  This  plan  contemplated  but  a  slight  change  in  the 
grade  of  Broad  St.,  and  had  the  additional  advantage  of  abolishing 
sixteen  other  dangerous  grade  crossings  over  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  be- 
sides providing  an  entrance  to  Fairmount  Park  free  from  all  danger 
and  annoyance  from  passing  trains. 

The  question  of  elevating  the  railroad  tracks  on  the  avenue  was 
considered,  but  as  this  tyi^e  of  construction  would  result  in  all  the 
intersecting  streets  being  crossed  by  bridges,  over  which  constant  and 
heavy  traffic  would  be  passing,  and  i)articularly  as,  in  addition  to 
Broad  St.,  these  crossings  would  be  over  Twenty-second,  Spring 
Garden  and  Green  Sts.,  and  Fairmount  Ave.,  all  principal  entrances 
to  Fairmount  Park,  the  scheme  was  objected  to  seriously  by  citizens 
in  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the  city.  The  bridge  pro- 
posed at  Broad  St.  was  specially  protested  against  as,  on  account  of 
the  crossing  being  in  the  center  of  the  railroad  terminal  at  this  point, 
the  width  of  the  overhead  bridge  would  have  been  265  ft.,  thus  prac- 
tically making  a  tunnel  of  this  length  over  the  street,  and  cutting  oft" 
the  view  on  the  central  boiilevard  of  the  city.. 

After  the  preparation  of  a  number  of  studies  by  the  engineers  of 
the  city,  of  the  Philadeljihia  and  Beading  Bailroad,  and  by  the  late 
John  A.  Wilson,  M.  Am.  Soe.  C.  E.,  Consulting  Engineer  for  the 
Railroad  Company,  a  plan  and  estimates  were  prepared  for  depressing 
the  tracks  and  carrying  them  in  subway  and  tunnel  beneath  all  the 
streets  from  and  including  Broad  St.  to  the  west  as  far  as  Thirtieth 
St.,  permanently  abolishing  all  the  grade  crossings,  providing  for  the 
railroad  business  and  for  the  maintenance  of  adequate  track  connec- 
tions along  the  avenue  from  Thirteenth  to  Twenty-second  Sts. 

The  advantages  of  a  subway  are  that  it  does  not  disfigure  the 
streets  which  cross  it,  the  grades  being  so  arranged  tbat  the  super- 
structures of  the  bridges  are  beneath  the  level  of  the  streets,  and  the 
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contoiir  therefore  remains  unbroken.  By  means  of  the  tiinnel  from 
Twenty-second  St.  to  the  west,  the  tracks  are  removed  from  sight,  and 
wbat  was  formerly  a  half-blighted  section  of  the  city  will  be  reclaimed, 
obtaining  for  the  city  a  splendid  driveway  and  an  appropriate 
entrance  to  Fairmonnt  Park  freed  from  all  objectionable  features.  It 
will  also  result  in  a  partial  financial  return  in  increased  taxes.  From, 
a  railroad  standpoint,  it  will  do  away  with  the  constant  exjiense  of 
watchmen,  the  maintenance  of  safety  gates,  and  will  allow  of  the 
rapid  running  of  trains  on  a  clear  permanent  way,  besides  practically 
doing  away  with  all  claims  arising  from  accidents  to  the  public. 

Legislation. 

In  the  spring  of  1894,  a  printed  draft  of  an  ordinance  for  the  work 
generally  described  above,  together  with  lithographs  of  bird's-eye 
views  of  Pennsylvania  Ave.  as  it  existed  at  that  time  and  as  it  was 
proposed  to  change  it,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Common  and  Select 
Councils,  the  Legislative  bodies  of  the  city,  together  with  an  estimate 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  work,  which  was  placed  at  ^6  000  000.  These 
lithograiihs  are  reproduced  in  Figs.  1  and  2  and  show  clearly  the 
intent  of  the  work  to  the  average  layman. 

On  March  15th,  1894,  an  ordinance  was  approved  by  the  Mayor, 
then  the  Honorable  Edwin  S.  Stuart,  providing  for  the  issuance  of  a 
loan  of  $6  000  000  to  be  used  for  the  work.  The  ordinance  provides 
that  the  city  shall  negotiate  the  loan,  as  specially  provided,  and  the 
railroad  comj^any  shall  eventually  pay  back  to  the  city  half  the  cost 
of  the  work,  providing  that  their  share  of  the  said  cost  in  no  event  ex- 
ceeds the  sum  of  $3  000  000.  The  loan  to  be  issued  in  twenty  series 
of  ^300  000  each. 

On  March  17th,  1894,  an  ordinance  was  approved  by  the  Mayor,  for 
carrying  out  the  work  in  substantial  accordance  with  the  general 
plans  previously  mentioned. 

The  work  authorized  by  this  ordinance  involved  the  depression  of 
the  tracks  and  yards  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Com- 
pany between  Broad  and  Thirtieth  Sts.,  including  the  alteration  of 
the  lines  and  grades  of  the  tracks  and  yards  between  the  north  side  of 
Noble  St.  and  Callowhill  St.,  and  between  Eleventh  and  Broad  Sts.; 
the  alteration  of  the  lines  and  grades  of  the  tracks  of  the  Philadelj^hia 
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and  Reading  Terminal  Railroad  Company,  east  of  Broad  St.,  and 
between  Noble  and  Carlton  Sts.  Accompanying  this  depression  and 
alteration  of  tracks  and  yards,  is  the  alteration,  construction  and  re- 
constrnction  of  all  the  yard  tracks,  freight,  engine,  depot  and  signal 
buildings  and  other  structures  of  the  Philadeljihia  and  Reading  Rail- 
road Company,  so  as  to  provide  as  much  accommodation  and  as  full 
and  convenient  a  method  for  operation  and  conducting  business  as 
previously  existing.  Adequate  track  connections  with  the  various  in- 
dustrial establishments  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  were  to  be  pro- 
vided; iJrovision  was  to  be  made  for  the  construction  of  temporary 
tracks  and  bridges  for  maintaining  travel  on  the  railroad  and  uj)on  all 
the  intersecting  streets.  Bridges  with  adequate  approaches,  piers 
and  abutments  were  to  be  built  to  carry  Broad  St.,  Fifteenth,  Six- 
teenth, Seventeenth,  Eighteenth,  Nineteenth,  Twentieth  and  Twenty- 
first  Sts.  over  the  tracks  of  the  railroad.  Bridges  at  Callowhill, 
Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Sts.  were  to  be  built  to  carry  the  tracks  of  the 
railroad  over  these  streets.  Provision  was  made  for  carrying  the 
tracks  in  an  oi^en  subway,  with  the  necessary  retaining  walls  and 
underiainning  of  all  structures  along  the  line,  from  a  point  near  Broad 
St.  to  Hamilton  St.,  by  a  tunnel  from  Hamilton  St.  to  a  point  near 
Taney  St.,  and  thence  by  an  open  subway  to  a  point  near  Thirtieth 
St.  An  entire  reconstruction  of  the  sewerage  system  between  Twelfth 
and  Thirtieth  Sts.  was  made  necessary,  as  well  as  the  alteration  and 
reconstruction  of  gas  and  water  mains,  electrical  conduits  and  other 
municipal  structures. 

Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  Broad   and    a    few  of  the   other  intersecting 
streets  required  some  change  of  grade. 

The  lengths  of  the  various  classes  of  w^ork  to  be  constructed  are  as 
folloAvs: 

Elevated  structure 959  ft. 

Open  subway 6  330  ' ' 

Tunnel 2  711   " 

Total 10  000  ft. 

On  August  31st,  1894,  a  formal  agreement*  was  entered  into  between 
the  Receivers  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  and  the  city, 

*The  form  of  agreement  and  ordinance  i!i  full  have  been  fded  in  the  Library  of  the 
Society  for  reference. 
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in  compliance  -with  the  terms  of  tbe  ordinance,  wliicli  provided  that 
before  the  ordinance  should  go  into  effect  the  Kailroad  Company 
should  file  its  acceptance  of  the  provisions  contained  and  a  covenant 
should  be  entered  into,  in  form  to  be  approved  by  the  City  Solicitor, 
to  perform  all  the  i^rovisions  of  the  ordinance  as  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  Railroad  Company. 

On  the  same  day  they  also  filed  a  bond  for  .^500  000,  as  required, 
as  security  for  their  payment  to  the  City  of  half  the  total  cost  of  the 
work. 

On  August  31st,  1894,  the  general  plans  for  the  construction  of  the 
work  were  approved,  as  reiiuired  by  the  ordinance,  and  on  August 
30th  bids  were  received  for  the  work  ujaon  the  entire  sewerage  system, 
the  detailed  i^lans  for  which  had  been  prepared  in  anticipation. 

The  ordinance  specifically  provides  that  all  the  engineering  work 
is  to  be  done  by  the  City  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Works,  and  that  the  plans  and  specifications, 
after  being  iirepared,  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  officers  of  the  Railroad 
Company  for  their  approval,  and  copies  filed  with  the  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  the  City. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  necessary  revisions  of  the  lines  and 
grades  of  the  streets  in  order  to  carry  out  the  work. 

Fig.  3  is  a  general  plan  of  the  work  and  the  surroundings. 

Soundings. 

A  large  number  of  soundings,  by  the  water-jet  process,  were  made 
along  the  line  of  the  subway  and  on  the  route  of  the  sewers,  in  order 
to  give  the  contractors  for  the  sewers  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
material  to  be  excavated,  and  to  aid  in  making  intelligent  designs  for 
the  work  of  iinderpinning  the  buildings  and  for  the  main  work  of  con- 
struction of  the  subway  proper.  Subseqitent  excavations,  adjacent  to 
these  soundings,  developed  the  fact  that  they  had  been  made  care- 
fully, and  were  therefore  of  the  greatest  value  in  designing  the  work 
and  making  intelligent  estimates.  On  account  of  the  soft  nature  of  the 
rock  m  many  j)laees,  shown  on  the  soundings  as  hard  rock,  it  would 
have  been  well  if  a  limited  niimber  of  diamond  drill  borings  had  been 
made  in  selected  localities  along  the  line,  in  order  to  determine  the 
nature  of  the  rock  more  exactly. 
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Seweks. 

In  order  to  drain  tlie  snbway,  and  to  provide  for  tlie  old  sewers 
cut  by  the  excavations,  three  new  and  indejjendent  systems  of  main 
sewers  were  necessary  to  accomplish  this  purpose  in  the  most  satis- 
factory and  economical  manner,  there  being  no  existing  systems  at  a 
sufficiently  low  level. 

The  three  systems  into  which  the  sewers  for  carrying  on  this  work 
were  divided  are  as  follows: 

Firs/.  The  Twenty-fourtli  Street  wid  Pennsylvania  Avenue  System. — 
This  system  provides  for  the  drainage  west  of  Twenty-fourth  St. 
on  the  north  side  of  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  intercejiting  all  the  cross 
sewers  between  Twenty-fourth  and  Thirtieth  Sts.,  carrying  the  same 
beneath  the  tunnel  at  Twenty-fourth  St.,  doAvn  Twenty-fourth  St. 
to  Powelton  Ave.,  and  on  the  line  of  Powelton  Ave.  to  the  Schuylkill 
River.  This  system  was  divided,  for  construction  purposes,  into  two 
contracts. 

Second.  Callowhill  Street  System. — This  system  provides  for  the 
drainage  of  the  subway  and  tunnel  from  Thirteenth  to  Twenty-third 
Sts.  by  means  of  a  main  sewer  on  Callowhill  St.  (which  runs  j^arallel 
to  Pennsylvania  Ave. ,  east  of  Twentieth  St. )  with  appurtenant  sewers 
on  the  cross  streets  leading  under  the  subway  and  receiving  through 
well-holes  the  sewage  from  the  old  high-level  sewers  to  the  north. 
From  Twenty-third  St.,  the  main  sewer  follows  Powelton  Ave.  to 
Twenty-fourth  St.,  passes  along  Twenty-fourth  St.  to  Wood  St.  and 
thence  to  the  Schuylkill  River.  This  system  is  divided,  for  construc- 
tion purposes,  into  three  contracts. 

Third.  Twelfth.  Street  System. — This  system  is  designed  to  intercejit 
the  old  Thirteenth  St.  main  sewer,  carry  it  down  Buttonwood  St.  to 
Twelfth  St.,  thence  along  Twelfth  St.  to  Carlton  St.,  where  it  dis- 
charges into  an  old  main  sewer  on  the  Delaware  River  water-shed. 
This  system  is  in  one  contract. 

Detail  i)lans  were  prepared  for  these  sewers  and  special  specifica- 
tions written  upon  the  same  lines  as  those  in  use  by  the  Sewer 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Surveys  (the  City  Bureau  having  charge 
of  all  sewer  work).  The  sewers  were  contracted  for  at  a  price  per 
lineal  foot  for  each  size  of  completed  sewer,  including  excavation, 
refilling  and  all  appurtenances  shown  on  the  drawings,  such  as  man- 
holes, wellholes,  sjjurs,  etc. 
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These  specifications,*  while  covei'ing  the  whole  work  of  coustruc- 
tiou  in  detail,  sijecify  some  features  which  are  rather  diiferent  from 
usual  practice,  and  are,  therefore,  worthy  of  special  attention. 

It  was  directed  that  all  sewers,  wherever  jjracticable,  were  to  he 
constructed  in  tunnel,  the  work  being  carried  on  day  and  night. 

All  appliances  foi'  removing  excavated  material  were  to  be  specially 
adapted  for  the  prevention  of  interference  with  travel,  and  were  to  be 
subject  to  the  ajiijroval  of  the  chief  engineer. 

When  constructed  in  tunnel,  the  space  between  the  outside  of  the 
sewer  and  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  tunnel  was  to  be  filled  compactly 
with  rubble  masonry  or  concrete,  as  directed. 

On  account  of  the  light  grades,  the  inverts  on  curves  were  to  be 
plastered  with  Portland  cement  mortar,  |\-in.  thick,  to  reduce  the 
friction. 

In  the  general  clauses  relating  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
contractors  and  to  maintenance,  jsrovision  is  made  to  settle  disputes 
between  the  contractors  on  the  several  sections  as  to  the  disiDosition  of 
drainage  by  making  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
the  arbiter.  The  maintenance  of  all  new  work  is  to  be  cared  for  by 
the  contractor  or  his  sureties  for  five  years  from  its  completion.  The 
manner,  the  times  of  canying  on  the  work  and  the  force  used  in 
construction  are  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Chief  Engineer. 

The  general  drainage  plan  of  this  work  is  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

The  time  for  the  completion  of  the  work  was  fixed  by  the  depart- 
ment at  four  months  from  the  date  of  the  order  to  j^roceed. 

Bids  were  received  on  August  30th,  1894,  and  on  Sei^tember  4th 
and  5th  contracts  were  executed,  as  follows: 

Twenty-fourth  St.  and  Pennsylvania  Ave.  System: 

Limit  of 
Contractors.  Contract. 

Contract  No.  1.— Eyan  &  Kelly $102  000 

No.  2.— J.  A.  Mundy  &  Bro 138  000 

Callowhill  St.  System: 

Contract  No.  1.— C.  P.  Grim  &  Co 94  000 

No.  2.— Geo.  W.  Ruch 75  000 

No.  3.— John  McCann    47  000 

Twelfth  St.  System: 

John  McCann 25  000 

*  The  full  speciflcation  has  been  placed  on  file  in  the  Library  of  the  Society. 
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The  order  to  proceed  with  the  work  was  giveu  to  all  contractors 
alike  on  September  10th,  1894,  and  it  was  directed  that  the  work  be 
proceeded  with,  day  and  night. 

Detailed  descriptions  of  the  work  on  each  contract  follow. 
Tweiiiy-fourtli  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  System.      Contract  No. 
1. — Located  on  the  line  of  Powelton  Ave.,  Twenty -foiirth  St.  and  Penn- 
sylvania Ave. ,    from  the  Schuylkill  River  to  Station  19 -j- ^8.     Ryan 
and  Kelley,  Contractors. 

This  conti'act  extended  from  the  Schuylkill  River  at  the  foot  of 
Powelton  Ave.  to  the  north  of  and  alongside  of  an  old8-ft.  U-sliaped 
sewer  ;  passed,  with  very  close  clearance,  under  the  tracks  of  the 
Schuylkill  River  East  Side  Railroad  (Baltimore  and  Ohio  System)  and, 
at  a  distance  of  about  205  ft.  from  the  outlet,  changed  to  an  8-ft.  twin 
sewer.  At  the  wharf,  the  elevation  of  the  inside  bottom  of  the  invert 
is  —  7.5,  Philadelphia  City  datum.  This  datum  is  2.25  ft.  above  mean 
high  water  and  8.52  ft.  above  mean  low  water  in  the  Delaware  River  at 
Philadelphia.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  inside  bottom  of  the  sewer  is 
only  1.02  ft.  above  mean  low  water.  From  this  point,  for  a  distance  of 
about  150  ft.,  the  sewer  was  constructed  upon  piles  with  a  yellow  jDine 
platform  and  masonry  cradle.  The  details  of  this  section  of  the  sewer 
are  shown  in  Fig.  4.  At  about  Station  1  +  50  the  sewer  runs  beneath 
an  old  warehouse.  Here,  the  piles  were  omitted  and  a  timber  plat- 
form 22  ins.  thick  was  substituted.  As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
Fig.  5,  the  pile  work  was  below  low  tide,  and  the  excavation  for  a  dist- 
ance of  over  100  ft.  from  the  outlet  was  through  an  old  wharf,  making 
the  use  of  a  coffer  dam  impracticable.  A  diver  was  employed  to  ciit  off 
the  tops  of  the  piles  after  they  had  been  driven,  and  the  platform 
and  cradle  were  placed  in  position  at  low'tide,  bulkheads  being  used 
wherever  practicable  to  facilitate  the  work. 

The  U-shaped  sewer  was  covered  with  steel  I-beams  and  buckle- 
plates  filled  in  on  top  with  concrete.  This  construction  was  necessi- 
tated on  account  of  the  low  level  of  the  railroad  tracks  crossing  at  this 
point.  It  will  be  noticed  by  reference  to  the  plans  that  the  new  main 
sewer  on  Twenty-fourth  St.  is  10  ft.  6  ins.  in  diameter.  This  covild  not 
be  carried  under  the  railroad  tracks  and  preserve  the  required  eleva- 
tion of  the  inside  bottom;  hence,  a  separating  chamber,  placed  at  the 
intersection  of  Twenty-fourth  St.  and  Powelton  Ave.,  and  leading  to  a 
I^air  of  circular  sewers  8  ft.  in  diameter,  was  designed.     Where  these 
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twiu  sewers  passed  under  the  tracks  the  section  was  again  changed,  as 
noted  above.  The  U-^li'ipi'«i  l>ortiou  of  the  okl  sewer  on  this  line  was 
n'tiiint>d  from  the  ohl  warehoiise  to  the  outlet,  and  the  new  sewer  was 
built  to  the  north  of  it. 

From  the  point  where  the  twin  sewers  commence,  to  the  end  of  the 
separating  chamber,  the  foundation  was  upon  two  layers  of  3-in.  yellow 
l)ine  plank  laid  at  an  angle  of  60°  to  each  other.  From  the  separating 
chamber  to  the  north  side  of  Callowhill  St.  a  simple  masonry  cradle 
was  used,  and  at  about  this  point  the  excavation  was  largely  through 
rock.  Just  south  of  Hamilton  St.  tunneling  was  started,  and  continued 
to  the  end  of  the  contract  at  Station  19  +  88.  It  was  entirely  through 
rock,  with  the  exception  of  a  gravel  pocket  beneath  Pennsylvania  Ave. 
A  tunnel  was  also  driven  beneath  Callowhill  St.  through  soft  material 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  traffic  on  the  street. 

The  old  sewer  on  Twenty-fourth  St.  was  10  ft.  in  diameter,  and  was 
very  old.  There  was  a  heavy  and  constant  flow  of  sewage  through  it, 
and,  owing  to  the  heavy  grade,  the  invert  in  many  places  was  practic- 
ally worn  out  and  washed  away.  In  several  places,  and  for  consider- 
able distances,  there  w^as  no  brick  work  whatever  remaining.  The  new 
sewer  was  constructed  on  essentially  the  same  alignment  as  the  old  one, 
but  with  a  much  flatter  grade.  Up  to  a  point  near  Hamilton  St.,  it 
was  necessary  to  carry  the  water  during  construction  by  means  of  a 
flume  of  wood,  rectangular  in  section  and  6  ft.  square,  constructed 
under  the  west  sidewalk  of  Twenty-fourth  St.,  and  to  remove  the  old 
sewer  entirely,  in  order  to  build  the  new^  one.  This  flume  extended 
from  Hamilton  St.  to  about  Station  1+90  where  it  discharged  into  the 
old  U-sliaped  sewer.  From  Hamilton  St.  north,  by  careful  working,  a 
tunnel  was  driven,  and  the  new  sewer  was  constructed  beneath  the  old 
one,  which  was  in  active  service.  Several  breaks  occurred  in  the  bot- 
tom (if  tlic  old  sewer,  allowing  the  sewage  to  fall  into  the  workings 
beneath,  Init  in  no  case  causing  injury  or  loss  of  life.  Entrance  to  the 
tunnel  was  obtained  through  four  side-shafts  with  drifts  into  the  main 
tunnel.  These  shafts  were  generally  located  in  the  small  cross  streets 
off  the  line  of  Twenty-fourth  St. 

Of  the  total  length  of  main  sewer  constructed,  1988.03  ft.,  the 
leugth  in  tunnel  was  1  001.03  ft.  Ingersoll-Sergeant  drills  with  3.1-iu. 
cylinders  were  used,  fed  with  compressed  air  through  3-in.  and  -l-iu. 
service  pipe  from  an  Ingersoll-Sergeant  Class  "  A  "  compressor  with  a 
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capacity  of  twelve  drills.  The  compressors  were  supplied  with  steam 
from  two  80  H.-P.  horizontal  boilers.  Ten  hoisting  engines  and  twelve 
pumps  constituted  part  of  the  contractors'  plant. 

The  blasting  for  the  flume,  referred  to,  seriously  damaged  a  number 
of  houses  on  the  west  side  of  Twenty-foiirth  St.,  which  were  in  a  very 
bad  condition  previous  to  beginning  work.  This  damage  was  made 
good  by  the  contractor,  under  the  terms  of  his  contract. 

Progress  in  making  the  excavation  for  the  new  sewer  tunnel  was 
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necessarily  slow,  on  account  of  the  dangeroiis  proximity  of  buildings, 
the  old  sewer  and  one  6-iu.  and  two  48-in.  water  mains  in  the  street 
above  the  tunnel.  Fig.  G  is  a  section  through  the  street,  between 
Spring  Garden  St.  and  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  in  which  these  structures 
were  found.  "Work  was  begun  September  10th,  1894,  and  was  jiushed 
vigorously  day  and  night.  The  last  sewer  connection  was  made  May 
6th,  1895.  The  photographs  on  Plate  XVIII  were  taken  from  the  o^aen 
cut  and  tunnel  work  on  this  contract. 
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Flu.  1.— OPEN  Cut  on  24th  Street,  North  of  Calluwhill  Street. 
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Fig.  2.— Tunnel  on  24th  Street,  under  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
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Sizes  and  Shapes. 

Contract  price,  per 
lineal  foot. 

Total  length,  in 
feet. 

Length  in  tunnel, 
in  feet. 

8  ft.  diameter,  U-shaped 

$47.78 
58.51 
43.00 
45.00 
86.02 

205.30 

293.32 

1  337.08 

123.  a3 

29.00' 

10  ft.  tiins.  diameter  withl2-in.  pipe. 
9  ft.  6  ins.  diameter 

877.70 
123.33 

Separating  ehaniber 

1  988.03 

1001.03 

Total  payment  to  contractors  :  $92  586.42. 

Tipenty-fourth  Street  and  Pennsi/lvauia  Avenue  /S>/stem.  Contract 
^o.  2. — Located  on  the  line  of  Pennsylvania  Ave.  from  Station  19 -(-88 
to  Thirtieth  St.     James  A.  Mundy  and  Brother,  Contractors. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Contract  No.  1,  and  completes  the  system 
l)v  making  connection  with  the  old  sewer  on  Thirtieth  St.  The  sewer, 
where  it  crosses  under  Twenty-fourth  St.,  is  9  ft.  6  ins.  in  diameter  and 
gradually  decreases  in  size  to  7  ft.  6  ins.,  which  is  the  size  of  the  old 
sewer  on  Thirtieth  St.  Of  the  total  length  of  main  sewer  on  this  con- 
tract, :5  -ITO.eC  ft.,  the  length  in  tunnel  was  2  878.02  ft.  Access  to  the 
tunuel  was  obtained  through  sixteen  shafts,  generally  located  where 
manholes  or  wellholes  occurred.  Very  little  soft  material  was  encoun- 
tered in  making  the  excavation,  although  frequent  timbering  in 
isolated  places  was  required,  on  account  of  the  dip  and  seamy  character 
of  the  rock,  which  was  a  mica  schist  of  very  irregular  character  and 
hardness,  in  some  places  being  badly  decomposed,  even  where  40  ft. 
beneath  the  natural  surface.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  contract,  on  the 
curve  running  west  from  Twenty-fourth  St.,  the  rock  was  unusually 
slippery  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  required  careful  watching.  Just 
west  of  Twenty-eight  St.,  the  tunnel  excavation  passed  through  a  fill, 
formerly  the  bed  of  an  old  creek,  and  considerable  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  making  the  timbering  stable. 

From  Brown  St.  to  Thirtieth  St.  the  sewer  was  built  in  open  cut. 

From  Twenty-fourth  St.  to  Fairmount  Ave.  the  tunnel  passed 
beneath  a  large  number  of  dwelling  houses  and  an  ice-manufacturing 
plant,  the  latter  in  active  operation  and  the  former  occui)ied.  These 
structures  were  tiually  removed,  upon  the  widening  of  Pennsylvania 
Ave.,  and  the  sewer  is  now  in  the  bed  of  the  street.  With  the 
excejition  of  breaking  a  48-in.  water  main,  no  serious  injury  was  done 
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by  the  blasting.  From  Fairmount  Ave.  westward,  the  line  of  the 
sewer  is  generally  distant  from  any  buildings. 

Drills  of  the  Kand  type,  with  3^ -in.  cylinders,  were  used,  and  were 
fed  with  compressed  air  through  4,  6  and  8-in.  service  pipes  from  two 
Rand  compressors  with  a  joint  capacity  of  thirteen  drills.  The  com- 
pressors were  supplied  with  steam  from  two  75  H.-P.  horizontal 
boilers.  Seven  hoisting  engines  and  six  pumps  constituted  part  of 
the  contractors'  jjlaut. 

Work  was  begun  September  10th,  1894,  and  was  pushed  day  and 
night.  The  last  sewer  connection  was  made  April  16th,  1895.  Fig.  1, 
Plate  XIX,  shows  the  work  in  tunnel  on  this  contract. 


TABLE  No.  2. — Lengths,  Sizes  and  Pkices  Paid. 


Sizes. 

Contract  price,  per 
lineal  foot. 

Totallength,  in 
feet. 

Length  in  tunnel, 
in  feet. 

9  ft.  6  ins.  diameter 

$49.33 
35.99 
20.38 

1  382.70 

870.26 

1  217.70 

1  382.70 

8  ft.  6  ins.  diameter 

870.26 

7  ft.  6  ins.  diametei" 

625.06 

3  470.66 

2  878.02 

Total  payment  to  contractors:  $126  496.15. 

Callouihill  Street  System.  Contract  No.  1. — Located  on  the  line  of 
Wood  St.,  Twenty-fourth  St.,  Poweltou  Ave.  and  Callowhill  St.  from 
the  Schuylkill  River  to  Station  19  at  Twenty-first  St.,  with  appur- 
tenant sewers  on  Twenty-second  St.,  Hamilton  St.  and  Pennsylvania 
Ave.,  C.  P.  Grim  and  Company,  Contractors. 

This  contract  is  the  outlet  and  most  difficult  section  of  the  Callow- 
hill  St.  System.  From  a  point  near  Twenty-fourth  St.  to  the 
Schuylkill  River,  the  sewer  followed  the  line  and  approximately  the 
grade  of  the  old  Wood  St.  sewer,  which  is  about  4  ft.  in  diameter. 
Near  the  crossing  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  the  new  sewer 
cut  through  part  of  the  old  wharf  referred  to  on  the  Twenty-fourth 
St.  System.  At  the  outlet,  the  elevation  of  the  inside  bottom  of  the 
invert  is  —  8.17,  or  only  0.35  ft.  above  mean  low  water. 

From  the  outlet  to  Station  1  -f-  40  the  sewer  is  8  ft.  6  ins.  in 
diameter  with  an  18-in.  arch,  and  is  constructed  upon  a  platform 
placed  upon  piles  and  with  a  masonry  cradle.  The  piles  and  plat- 
form extended  to  about  Station  1  -(-  40,  where  a  timber  platform  was 
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comiueuc-ocl.  Duriug  the  eoustruction  of  the  new  sewer  ou  the  line 
of  Wood  St.  it  was  necessary  to  flume  the  sewage  from  the  old  sewer, 
and,  at  the  outlet,  to  work  only  at  the  lowest  stages  of  the  tide.  It 
was  impossible  to  place  bulkheads  at  any  point  to  prevent  ingi-ess  of 
the  tide,  ou  account  of  the  structure  of  the  old  wharf. 

At  the  southeast  corner  of  Twenty -fourth  St.  aud  Powelton  Ave. 
the  sewer  approaches  very  closely  to  the  three-story  brick  building 
of  Bement,  Miles  aud  Company,  used  as  a  store  hoiise  for  patterns  of 
machine  tools,  and,  on  account  of  the  admittedly  bad  character  of  the 
fouudation  under  the  walls  of  this  building,  it  was  not  considered 
advisable  to  proceed  with  the  excavation  without  first  underpinning 
the  building.  A  supplementary  contract  was  therefore  made  with 
the  contractors  for  this  underpinning. 

The  special  specifications  prepared  for  this  work  required  the  exca- 
vation to  be  made  by  sinking  shafts,  not  adjacent  to  each  other,  and 
shoring  the  sides  carefully  where  necessary.  All  loose  or  imperfect 
stones  in  the  bottom  of  the  old  foundation  were  required  to  be  re- 
moved, until  such  jjortions  of  the  same  were  reached  as  were  com- 
pact and  the  stones  of  large  size.  At  the  center  of  each  section 
(generally  4  ft.  long),  and  under  the  jjrepared  liottom  of  the  founda- 
tion wall,  a  timber  of  long-leaf  yellow  pine  10  by  10  ins.  in  section 
was  to  be  placed  and  firmly  wedged  up  with  iron  or  steel  wedges. 
The  space  around  the  timber  and  under  the  wall  was  filled  with 
masonry  of  stone  with  specially  flat  beds  (the  stone  from  Consho- 
hocken,  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  was  specified),  laid  in  Portland 
cement  mortar,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  cement  to  1  part 
sand.  This  masonry  was  required  to  be  wedged  up  firmly  so  that  no 
space  was  left  for  settlement. 

The  excavation  was  carried  down  througli  river  mud  and  sand  for 
a  distance  of  20  ft.,  and  was  stopped  on  a  bed  of  compact  gravel  below 
the  bottom  of  the  excavation  required  for  the  sewer.  A  bed  of  con- 
crete about  4  ft.  wide  and  3  ft.  deep  was  laid  as  a  footing  course.  The 
biiilding  thus  underpinned  contained  a  number  of  cracks  previous  to 
the  operation,  but  no  new  cracks  were  started,  nor  were  any  of  the 
old  ones  increased  in  size.  The  price  paid  for  the  underijinning,  in- 
cluding the 'excavation  aud  all  appurtenances,  was  S18  per  cubic  yard. 

On  the  line  of  Powelton  Ave.,  the  excavation  was  in  open  cut 
through  a  bed  of  gravel  as  far  as  Callowhill  St.,   where  a  tunnel  was 
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driven  beneath  this  street  and  Tweuty-tliird  St.  in  order  to  keep  the 
streets  open  to  travel.  While  driving  this  tunnel,  and  on  the  line  of 
Twenty -third  St.,  an  old  sewer,  about  3  ft.  in  diameter,  was  encount- 
ered, of  which  there  was  no  record  on  the  city  drainage  plans.  This 
sewer  carried  very  large  volumes  of  water  at  certain  hours  of  the  day 
when  the  dye  mills  in  the  vicinity  emptied  their  tanks.  This  caused 
the  contractors  much  annoyance  and  expense  in  maintaining  the  flow 
of  the  sewage.  From  Twenty-third  St.  to  a  point  west  of  Twenty- 
second  St.,  the  excavation  was  in  open  cut,  the  contractors  using,  on 
this  section,  a  Carson  sewer-trench  machine.  A  second  unrecorded 
sewer,  running  diagonally  beneath  the  adjacent  houses,  was  cut  about 
the  middle  of  this  block.  The  volume  of  water  carried  by  it,  however, 
was  very  small  and  was  easily  cared  for.  From  a  point  just  west  of 
Twenty-second  St.  to  Station  19,  the  end  of  the  contract  on  Callow- 
hill  St.,  and  to  the  end  of  the  appurtenant  sewers  at  Twenty-first 
and  Hamilton  Sts.  and  Twenty-second  St.  and  Pennsylvania  Ave., 
the  excavation  was  made  in  tunnel,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
length  at  Twenty-first  and  Hamilton  Sts.  The  tunnel  was  entered 
by  means  of  eight  shafts  so  located  as  to  be  off  the  main  streets. 
The  total  length  of  the  sewers  on  this  contract  was  3  091.61  ft.,  of 
which  the  length  constructed  in  tiinnel  was  1  751.87  ft.  Under 
Callowhill  St.  the  tunnel  was  in  soft  ground,  the  remainder  was 
through  rock  of  varying  degrees  of  hardness.  Drills  of  the  Ingersoll- 
Sergeant,  Eand  and  Kerner  tyjies,  with  3-in.  cylinders,  were  used. 
They  were  fed  with  compressed  air  through  a  4-in.  service  pipe  from 
a  Blake  duplex  compi-essor  with  a  capacity  of  eight  drills.  The  com- 
jiressor  was  supplied  with  steam  from  two  vertical  boilers  with  a 
combined  horse-power  of  70.  The  contractors  had  in  iise  four  hoist- 
ing engines  and  ten  i)umi3s. 

The  contractors  on  this  section  did  not  i^rosecute  their  work  as 
rapidly  as  they  should,  and,  as  they  finished  their  brick  work,  they 
failed  to  plaster  the  inverts  on  curves  as  required  by  the  specifications. 
As  a  consequence,  they  were  compelled  to  care  for  the  full  flow  of  the 
sewers  on  the  contracts  above  them,  and  plaster  the  inverts  and  main- 
tain the  flow  of  the  sewer  at  the  same  time.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this,  a  longitudinal  flume,  the  full  length  of  the  curve,  was  constructed, 
as  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  7.  Bulkheads  of  sand  bags  were  then  built 
at  each  end  of  the  flume  in  the  spaces  shown  by  the  smallest  shaded 
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urea,  iiud  the  flow  of  sewage  or  the  returning  tide  made  to  jjass  Le- 
ueath.  The  smaller  segment  of  the  invert,  being  fi*ee  from  water,  was 
then  plastered.  As  soon  as  the  plaster  had  set,  the  bulkheads  were 
removed  and  placed  in  the  spaces  shown  by  the  largest  shaded  area, 
and  the  flow  made  to  i^ass  on  top  of  the  flume.  The  larger  segment 
was  then  plastered.  After  the  flume  was  removed  from  the  sewer, 
the  spaces  on  the  invert  occupied  by  the  framing  were  plastered  at 
low  water,  they  being  i^urposely  arranged  so  as  to  be  above  water  at 
low  tide  and  at  ordinary  stages  of  the  flow^  in  the  sewer.     During  its 
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use  the  flume  was  endangered  by  two  severe  rain  storms.  Suflicient 
warning  was  given,  however,  to  enable  men  to  enter  the  sewer  and 
remove  the  bulkheads  by  throwing  the  sand  bags  on  the  bottom, 
thus  reducing  the  obstruction  to  a  minimum.  No  damage  resulted 
in  either  case. 

The  plastering  upon  brick  over  which  sewage  had  been  running 
was  a  piece  of  work  which  required  great  care  and  skill,  in  order  to 
make   a   good    finish.     In   some   cases,  where    the   ground-Avater  was 
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large  in  amount,  weep  holes  were  made  through  the  brick.  At  such 
places,  the  bricks  were  thoroughly  soaked  with  water,  and  there  wa& 
considerable  trouble  in  making  the  plaster  adhere.  In  some  cases,  the 
grease  from  the  sewage  interfered  with  the  proper  adhesion,  and  had 
to  be  burnt  off  Avitli  plumber's  blow-pipes.  Experience  with  the  condi- 
tions soon  resulted  in  a  very  satisfactory  piece  of  work.  A  quick-set- 
ting neat  cement,  worked  as  dry  as  possible,  being  used  where  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  brick  was  greatest. 

Work  was  begun  September  10th,  1894,  was  pushed  vigorously  for 
a  few  months,  and  then  carried  on  in  a  dilatory  manner.  The  last 
sewer  connection  was  made  in  November,  1895,  and  the  plastering  of 
the  inverts  was  finished  February  26th,  1896. 

TABLE  No.  3. — Lengths,  Sizes  and  Prices  Paid. 


Sizes  and  shapes. 

Contract  price, 
per  lineal  foot. 

Total  length, 
in  feet. 

Length  in  tunnel, 
in  feet. 

172.50 
26.75 
27.15 
20.00 
17.25 
20.50 
8.00 

140.00 
1  244.24 
516.73 
692.64 
250.00 
251.00 
not  built. 

"          "        "         13i-in.  arch 

7  ft.  diameter 

19().(X) 
516.73 

692.64 

4  ft.  diameter 

95.50 

3  ft.  diameter.                 

251.00 

4  ft.  by  2  ft.  8  ins. ,  egg-shaped 

3  094.61 

1751.87 

Total  payment  to  contractors:  $80  342.75. 

The  4  ft.  by  2  ft.  8  in.  egg-shaped  sewer  was  not  constructed,  on 
account  of  its  close  proximity  to  the  north  wall  of  the  tunnel,  which 
had  to  be  excavated  in  rock  immediately  adjacent.  It  was  omitted, 
therefore,  in  this  contract,  and  constructed  after  the  excavation  of  thp- 
tunnel  wall  was  made. 

CalloirhiU  Street  Si/stem.  Contract  iVo.  2. — Located  on  the  line  of 
CallowhillSt.,  from  Station  19  at  Twenty-first  St.,  to  Station  38  at 
Seventeenth  St.,  with  appurtenant  sewers  on  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth,. 
Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Sts.,  George  W.  Kueh,  Contractor.  This 
w-as  a  continuation  of  Contract  No.  1,  and  was  the  middle  contract  of 
the  system. 

The  whole  of  the  2  953.20  ft.  of  sewers  constructed  on  this  contract 
Avas  built  in  tunnel,  access  to  the  headings  being  obtained  through 
twelve  shafts.  At  the  western  end  of  the  line,  the  tunnel  was  driven 
tlirough  rock,  and  very  little   or  no  timbering  was  required.     From 
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StatiDU  li>  to  a  poiut  near  Ninetoeuth  St.,  the  excavation  was  through 
roek  Avhieh  decreased  in  hardness  as  the  work  progressed  toward  the 
east.  l\ock  was  encountered  on  Twentieth  St. ,  that  under  Pennsylvania 
Ave.  being  specially  hard.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sewer  on  Seven- 
teenth St.  Avas  driven  through  a  micaceous  sand,  very  sliiJi^ery  and 
dangerous  to  handle,  and  I'equiring  close  sheathing  in  the  headings. 
The  most  serious  accident  on  the  work  occurred  on  the  Callowhill  St. 
sewer,  where  it  passed  under  the  old  high-level  sewer  on  Nineteenth 
St.  A  cave-in  occurred  at  this  point,  caused  by  insufficient  timbering, 
the  sewage  from  above  filling  the  entire  workings  below.  There  was 
also  trouble  on  Callowhill  St.,  between  Twentieth  and  Twenty-first 
Sts. ,  caused  by  blasting.  The  blasts  were  .so  severe  as  to  aflfect  the  ad- 
justment of  machine  tools  in  the  shops  of  Messrs.  Bement,  Miles  and 
Company,  immediately  adjoining  the  line  of  the  sewer,  and  si3oiling 
some  work  which  was  on  the  machines.  After  several  cautionary 
orders,  the  Department  was  compelled  to  direct  the  detailed  operations 
of  tiring  the  charges,  and,  as  a  result,  the  contractor,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  work,  sued  the  city  for  damages  resulting  from  the  issuance 
of  such  an  order.  The  suit  was  entered  by  the  contractor  in  the  sum 
of  .S57  377.46,  afterward  revised,  as  agreed  upon  by  counsel,  to 
$52  785. 16.  The  suit  was  tried  in  November,  1897,  and  was  interesting 
on  account  of  the  testimony  of  an  expert  nature,  pi'esented  by  the  con- 
tractor to  show  that  the  chief  engineer  had  exceeded  his  authority  by 
issuing  orders  directing  the  manner  in  which  the  blasting  was  to  be 
done,  when  no  special  method  w'as  specified.  The  court  riiled  that 
the  chief  engineer  had  the  right  to  issue  such  instructions  if  they  were 
reasonable. 

Testimony  was  presented  by  the  city  to  show  that  the  progress 
made  in  driving  the  tunnels  was  as  great  after  issuing  the  order  as  it 
had  been  before.  As  this  testimony  could  not  be  refuted,  the  case  was 
settled,  and  a  verdict  of  $S  705.13  was  awarded  the  contiaclor.  This 
verdict  meant  a  practical  victory  for  the  city,  as  it  represented  retained 
moneys  and  interest  on  the  same  held  by  the  city,  i)ending  the  settle- 
ment of  the  case. 

Drills  of  the  IngersoU-Sergeant  tyjjc  with  3.1-iu.  cylinders  weie 
used.  The  comj^ressed  air  was  supplied  through  3,  4  and  5-in. 
service  pipes  from  a  Norwalk  single  compressor,  with  a  capacity  of 
twelve    drills.     The   compressor   was  supplied   with   steam  from   two 
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Go  H.-P.  vertical  boilers.     In  addition  to  this  machinery  the  contractor 
had  in  use  five  hoisting  engines  and  five  pumps. 

Work  was  begun  on  September  20th,  1894,  and  the  last  sewer  con- 
nection was  made  June  3d,  1895.  Fig.  2,  Plate  XIX,  shows  the  sewer 
construction  in  tunnel  on  Callowhill  St.,  between  Twentieth  and 
Tweutv-tirst  Sts. 


TABLE  No.  4. — Lengths,  Sizes  and  Peices  Paid. 


Sizes  and  shapes. 

Contract  price, 
per  lineal  foot. 

Total  length, 
in  feet. 

967.00 
478.00 
455.00 
257.45 
265.25 
265.25 
265.25 

Length  in  tun- 
nel, in  feet. 

7  ft.  diameter 

$29.65 
29.. 54 
20.29 
10.27 
16.27 
9.77 
10.35 

967.00 

6  ft.  6  ins.  diameter 

478.00 

5  ft.  9  ins.  diameter 

455  00 

3  ft.  diameter 

257.45 

2  ft.  9  ins.  diameter 

205.25 

3  ft.  3  ins.  by  2  ft.  2  ins.,  egg-shaped 

2  ft.  0  ins.  by  1  ft.  8  ins.,  egg-shaped 

265.25 

205.25 

2  953.20 

2  953.20 

Total  itayment  to  contractors:  $09  002.71. 

CdHoK'Tiill  Street  Sz/stevi.  Contract  Wo.  3. — Located  on  the  line  of  Cal- 
lowhill St.,  from  Station  38  at  Seventeenth  St.,  to  Thirteenth  St., 
and  on  Tliirteeuth  St.  from  Carlton  St.  to  Buttonwood  St.,  with  a}>- 
purtenant  sewers  on  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Sts.  John  McCaun, 
Contractor. 

The  total  length  of  sewers  on  this  contract  was  2  467.97  ft.,  of 
which  the  length  constructed  in  tunnel  was  2  060.97  ft.  Access  was 
obtained  through  uine  shafts.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  sewer  on 
Sixteenth  St.,  aiid  the  main  sewer  on  Callowhill  St.  from  east  of  Six- 
teenth St.  to  Station  38,  was  in  rock;  the  remainder  of  the  work  was 
through  soft  material,  much  of  it  being  a  slippery  micaceous  sand, 
comparatively  free  from  water.  While  the  department  would  have 
allowed  open  cutting  east  of  Broad  St.,  on  account  of  the  soft  character 
of  the  material,  and  because  the  depth  of  the  sewer  was  not  very 
great,  the  contractor  elected  to  built  the  sewer  in  tunnel,  and  made 
very  satisfactory  progress,  and  without  accident. 

On  account  of  the  grade  of  Thirteenth  St.  being  changed  materially 
by  the  plans  of  the  subway,  it  was  deemed  inadvisable  by  the  depart- 
ment to  dig  up  the  street  and  construct  the  sewer  at  the  time  the  rest 
of  the  sewer  work  was  being  done,  on   account  of  the  double  incon- 
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venience  to  the  iJiiblic.  No  work  was  done  on  Tliirteenth  St.,  there- 
fore, under  this  contract. 

The  contractor  had  no  power  drills  or  compi'essors  on  the  work. 
All  the  drilling  was  done  by  hand. 

Work  was  begun  September  10th,  1894,  and  the  last  sewer  connec- 
tion was  made  May "18th,  1895.  This  connection  was  delayed,  on  ac- 
count of  the  failure  of  the  contractor  on  Contract  No.  2  to  complete 
his  tunnel  at  the  ujiper  end  of  his  section. 

TABLE  No.  5. — Lengths,  Sizes  and  Prices  Paid. 


Sizes  and  Shapes. 

Contract  price, 
per  lineal  foot. 

Total  length, 
in  feet. 

Length  in  tun 
nel,  in  feet. 

5  ft.  9  ins.  diameter 

$27.90 
12.84 
10.50 
11.00 
7.75 
5.75 
2.40 
11.00 
11.70 
104.50 

390.52 

438.21 

1  056.92 

not  built. 

38.50 

not  built, 

273.72 

253.75 

14.35 

390.52 

4'  ft.  0  ins.  diameter 

438.21 

651  92 

2  ft.  9  ins.  diameter 

2  ft.  6  ins.  diameter 

38.50 

2  ft.  6  ins.  by  1  ft.  H  ins.,  egg-shaped 

12-in.  T.  C.  pipe 

not  built. 

4  ft.  3  ins.  diameter 

273.72 

4  ft.  diameter 

253  75 

Junction  chamber 

14.85 

2  467.97 

2  060.97 

Total  payment  to  contractor:  $35  976.81. 

Tu'elfih  Street  Si/stem. — This  contract  extends  on  Twelfth  St.,  But- 
tonwood  St.  and  Thirteenth  St.,  from  Carlton  St.  to  Whitehall  St. 
John  McOann,  Contractor. 

The  sewer  on  this  system  was  near  the  surface  of  the  street  and  was 
constructed  entirely  in  oi:)en  cut.  There  were  no  points  of  sijecial 
interest  in  connection  with  it. 

Work  was  started  September  10th,  1891,  and  the  connection  to  the 
old  sewer  was  made  on  December  29th,  1894. 

TABLE  No.  6. — Length,  Size  and  Pkice  Paid. 


Size. 


6  ft.  diameter. 


Contract  price,  per  lineal  foot. 


$16.00 


Total  payment  to  contractor:  $22  8S3.49. 


Length. 


1  398.00 
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TABLE  No.  7. —Prices  Fixed  in  All  Sewer  Contracts. 

Additional   rubble   masonry   in   place,    per    cubic    yard, 

including  all  appurtenances ^4 .  50 

Additional  brick  masonry,  in  place,  per  cubic  yard 9 .50 

Additional  manhole  vfith.  cover,  without  bucket 25.00 

Additional  wellhole,  per  vertical  foot 5.00 

Each  inlet  with  cover  or  grating,  as  follows: 

No.  1 96.00 

No.  2 87.00 

No.  3 81.00 

No.  4 45.00 

No.  5 40.00 

Additional  terra-cotta  pipe  not  in  concrete,  per  lineal  foot     1 .  10 

1.35 
<<  i<.  li  i<  «.  i'  w  0  50 

TABLE  No.  8. — Summary  of  Sewee  Work. 


System. 

1 
a 
o 
O 

CO 

Total. 

length  in 

feet. 

Length 

in  tunnel, 

in  feet. 

Total  cost. 

Twenty-fourth  St.  and  Pennsylvania  Ave 

Twenty -fourth  St.  and  Pennsylvania  Ave 

Callowhill  Street 

No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  3 

9 
16 

8 
12 

9 

1  988.03 
3  470.66 
3  094.61 

2  953.20 
2  467.97 
1  398.00 

1  001 .03 

2  878.02 
1751.87 

3  953.20 
2  060.97 

»92  586.42 
126  496.15 
80  342.75 

Callowhill  Street 

69  662.71 

Callowhill  Street        

35  976.81 

Twelfth  Street 

22  823.49 

54 

15  372.47 

10  645.09 

$427  888  33 

General  Sewer  Notes. 

Except  on  Twelfth  St.,  Button  wood  St.  and  Callowhill  St.  west  of 
Twenty-second  St.,  no  provision  was  made  in  the  sewers  for  house 
connections,  on  account  of  the  dejsth  of  the  main  sewer  beneath  the 
street.  Where  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  such  connections, 
auxiliary  pipe  sewers  were  constructed  at  a  higher  elevation,  and 
these  emptied  into  the  deep  sewers  through  wellholes  at  suitable 
intervals. 

In  many  cases,  where  high-level  sewers  existed  already,  it  was  pos- 
ible  to  maintain  them  with  their  house  connections  intact  by  building 
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the  new  sewer  in  tunnel  anil  not  disturbing  the  surface  of  the  street. 
Where  it  was  necessary  to  give  both  old  and  new  sewers  the  same 
alignment,  side  shafts  were  sunk,  or  the  old  sewer  was  carried  across 
the  shaft  in  a  flume  during  construction.  Wherever  practicable,  the 
shafts  were  suuk  where  manholes  were  required,  thus  accomplishing  a 
doixble  purpose. 

The  details  of  manholes,  wellholes,  etc.,  are  shown  in  Figs.  8  to  11, 
which  explain  themselves  sufficiently. 

Plate  XX  shows  the  weekly  progress  made  in  excavation  in  t\xnnel 
and  open  cut  on  the  Twenty-fourth  St.  and  Pennsylvania  Ave.  System, 
and  Plate  XXI  shows  the  weekly  progress  made  in  laying  the  brick 
work  on  the  same  system.  As  this  work  was  pushed  rajjidly,  the  data 
may  prove  of  interest.  Work  was  always  carried  on  in  the  tunnel 
excavation  practically  at  night.     Brickwork  was  only  laid  by  day. 

Engineertng. 

Under  the  ordinance  authorizing  this  work,  the  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Works,  who  has  supervision  of  the  Engineer- 
ing Bureaus  of  the  City,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  appoint  such 
assistant  engineers,  draughtsmen  and  inspectors  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  efficient  execution  of  the  works. 

The  work  was  placed  in  charge  of  George  S.  Webster,  M.  Am.  Soc. 
C.  E.,  Chief  Engineer,  Bureau  of  Surveys,  which  Bureau  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  such  work,  under  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  Mr. 
George  E.  Datesman  is  the  Principal  Assistant  Engineer  of  this 
Bureau. 

In  June,  1894,  Samuel  Tobias  Wagner,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  was 
aj) pointed  First  Assistant  Engineer  in  charge  of  the  work,  and  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Swan,  Chief  Draughtsman.  Mr.  Swan  had  for  some  time 
previously  been  engaged  upon  the  preparation  of  the  plans.  In 
August,  1894,  Mr.  Kichard  I.  D.  Ashbridge,  was  appointed  Second 
Assistant  Engineer  in  charge  of  the  work  of  construction  of  the 
sewers.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Ott,  with  a  corps  of  assistants,  was  dele- 
gated to  assist  in  giving  lines  and  grades. 

Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  giving  the  lines  and  grades  on  this 
work,  and  the  rai)idity  with  which  it  was  carried  on  at  a  large  niimber 
of  points  at  the  same  time,   and  on  account  of  the  uniformly  good 
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results  obtained,  the  greatest  credit  is  due  to  the   engineers  in  the 
field. 

Under  the  ordinance,  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  was  directed  to  confer  during  the  progress  of  the  work  with  an 
engineer  to  be  appointed  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad 
Company,  in  regard  to  carrying  out  the  specifications  and  securing 
the  proper  performance  of  the  contracts.  On  March  30th,  1894,  the 
late  John  A.  Wilson,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  was  appointed  Consulting 
Engineer  to  represent  the  Railroad  Company.  After  Mr.  Wilson's 
death,  which  occurred  on  January  19tli,  1896,  Joseph  M.  Wilson,  M. 
Am.  Soc.  C.  E. ,  was  appointed  Consulting  Engineer.  Mr.  John  A. 
Wilson  was  closely  identified  with  the  j^reparation  of  the  studies  and 
the  details  of  the  work,  with  special  reference  to  the  railroad  interests. 
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THE   ALBANY  WATER  FILTRATION  PLANT. 
Discussion.* 


By  Messrs.  Geokge  I.  Bailey,  W.  B.  Ftjlleb,  P.  A.  Maignen, 
George  HrLii,  A.  M.  MiiiiiER,  Budolph  Hering,  WiUiiAM  P. 
Mason,  C.  E.  Fowler,  George  W.  Fuller,  George  C.  Whipple 
and  George  W.   Rafter. 


George  I.  Bailey,  M.  Am.  See.  C.  E. — Two  filters  were  put  in  Mr.  Bailey, 
service  July  27th.  Four  more  were  started  July  28th.  All  of  these 
ran  until  August  9th,  and  three  of  them  continiied  until  August  12th. 
They  were  started  witli  the  hope  of  continuing,  but  the  conditions 
were  uafavora])le  in  that  the  water  was  pumped  direct  to  the  filters, 
as  the  sedimentation  basin  was  not  ready  for  use;  the  court  between 
the  filters,  in  which  scraped  sand  was  to  be  deposited,  washed  and 
stored,  was  neither  leveled  nor  paved;  and  the  water  in  the  river  was 
roiled  and  disturbed  by  the  contractors'  ojjerations,  and  jjarticularly 
with  the  wash-water  from  the  sand  being  prepared  for  the  remaining 
two  filters.  The  run  of  the  filters  was,  therefore,  stopped  and  not 
again  commenced  until  September  5th,  since  which  time  their  opera- 
tion has  been  continuous. 


*This  discussion  (of  the  paper  by  Allen  Hazen,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  printed  in 

the  Proceed iuf/s  for  November.  IH'.i'.D  is  printed  in  Proreedinps  in  order  that  the  views 
expre.s.sed  may  l)e  brought  before  all  members  of  the  Society  for  further  discussion. 
(See  rules  for  publication,  Proreefliiu/.s,  Vol.  xxv.  p.  71.) 

Communications  on  this  subject  received  prior  to  March  .30th,  1000.  will  be  printed 
in  a  later  number  of  Proceedings,  and  subseiiuently  the  whole  discussion  will  be  pub- 
lished in  Transactions. 
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Mr.  Bailey.  Cost  of  Opekation. 

The  work  was  organized  as  follows: 

Filter  operation  :  10  laborers,      at        f  1 .  50  per  day. 
1  foreman       "  2.75         " 

1  watchman   "  1.50         " 

1  chemist        ' '  1  000 .  00  per  year. 

Pumping  Station:    3  engineers     "         75. CO  per  month. 
3  firemen         "         60.00 


The  working  day  is  eight  hours  for  laborers,  engineers  and  fire- 
men, and  over-time  is  paid  for  at  the  rates  named.  Occasionally,  extra 
help  has  been  hired,  and  paid  for  at  these  rates. 

The  gross  cost  of  operation,  including  payroll,  tools  which  are 
still  in  use,  repairs,  supplies  of  all  kinds,  wash-water,  etc.,  etc., 
for  the  period  from  September  5th  to  December  25th,  inclusive,. 
118  days,  was  $6  164.94.  In  this  time  1470  000  000  galls,  were 
filtered,  making  an  average  of  ■!f4.19  per  million  gallons  delivered 
from  the  filters. 

The  master  mechanic  of  the  works  gives  the  following  statement 
from  his  records,  as  the  daily  cost  at  the  pumping  station: - 


3  engineers at  $2.48  $7.44 

3  firemen 

3  tons  coal 

1  laborer 

9  galls,  engine  oil 

2  galls,  cylinder  oil 

5  galls,  kerosene  oil 

5  lbs.  waste 

Steam  packing,  sheet   rubber,   soap,   soda,    mops, 

cloths,  etc 6 .  58 


1.98  5.94 

'2.72  8.16 

1.50  1.50 

0.09  0.81 

0.11  0.22 

0.10  0.50 

U.07  0.35 


Total $31.50 


This  makes  the  average  cost  of  pumping  $2.52  per  million  gallons 
received  from  the  filters,  and  leaves  $1 .  67  as  the  cost  of  operating  the 
filters,  including  laboratory  work.  The  cost  of  scraping,  wheeling 
out,  washing  and  replacing  sand  for  the  actual  number  of  hours,  and 
exclusive  of  superintendence,  laboratory  work,  lost  time,  tools,  etc., 
is  $1.19  per  million  gallons  treated. 
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Mr.  Bailey.  TABLE  No.  4. — Gallons  Filtered  and  Hours  Employed  in  Scraping 
Filters  and  Wheeling  Out  Scraped  Sand. 


Filter  No. 

Service. 

Gallons  filtered. 

(5 V  to  be  added  for 

error. ) 

Scraping.             Wheeling  Out. 

Hours 

Hours. 

Square 
yards. 

Hours. 

Barrows. 

1 

266.45 
791.55 
559.25 
1  015.50 
291.00 
638.00 
534.00 
685.00 
342.75 
639.00 
579.20 
877.00 
355.10 
470.20 
548.00 
718.50 
664.60 
556.70 
840.00 
312.70 
618.70 
547.00 
933.00 
631.00 
361.20 
513.00 
591.00 
807.30 

23  409  000 

59  164  000 

41  457  001) 
72  635  000 
26  581  000 
49  571  QUO 

44  833  000 

45  .520  000 
33  377  000 

49  296  000 

42  296  000 
03  40()  000 

32  357  000 

44  290  000 

45  757  000 

50  717  000 
53  359  000 

40  438  000 

60  459  000 
38  836  000 

55  363  000 

41  133  000 
65  457  000 
38  500  000 

33  006  000 
40  497  000 
50  539  000 

56  150  000 

43 
50 
45 
42 
46 
50 
47 
'41 
57 
49 
44 
46 
52 
56 
49 
46 
51 
27 
i» 
.53 
51 
44 
44 
43 
56 
53 
50 
40 

1 

86 

80 

02                   81 

^        1            88 

^                   86 
«                     79 
§                     83 
M                      91 
"S         !            75 
s                     82 
£                     93 
*                   124 
C           1               ()1 

983 

] 

813 

1 

789 

1 

933 

2 

1  027 

2 

962 

2 

771 

2 

886 

3 

1  028 

3 

875 

3 

736 

3 

1  067 

4 

1  119 

4 

943 

4 

> 
o 
o 

a 
a 

tc 

43 
o 
cS 
W 

81 
81 
78 
86 
8::i 

109 
78 
76 
88 
69 

105 
76 
79 
78 

763 

4 

878 

5 

830 

5 

874 

5 

803 

(! 

1  007 

6 

886 

fi 

808 

(> 

920  ■ 

835 

8 

1  105 

8 

987 

8 

8 

805 
819 

38 

16  685.60 

1  286  268  000 

1  317 

95  256 

2  420 

25  179 

The  filters  have  been  cleaned  26  times  in  all,  up  to  December  25tli, 
or  a  little  more  than  three  times  each.  The  total  amount  of  sand 
treated,  as  measured  when  replaced,  was  850  cu.  yds.  From  the  books 
of  the  foreman,  the  following  records  are  taken: 

Scraping. — 88  452  sq.  yds.  =  18.3  acres;  time,  1227  hours  =  67 
hours  per  acre. 

Wheeling  Ont  Scraped  Sand.— 2^  ISO  barrows,  2  235  hours  =  27.3 
barrows  per  cubic  yard  =  0.38  cu.  yd.  per  hour.  The  average  length  of 
wheel,  going  and  coming,  was  600  lin.  ft.  =  1. 18  miles  per  man  per  hour. 

Washing. — 18  262  barrows,  2  068  hours,  21.5  barrows  per  cubic 
yard  =  0.41  cu.  yd.  per  hour. 

From  experiments  made  by  John  H.  Gregory,  Jun.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. , 
who  was  Resident  Engineer  for  Mr.  Hazen  during  the  completion  of 
the  work,  the  speaker  is  informed  that  the  volume  of  water  for  washing 
the  sand  varied  from  12  to  14  times  the  volume  of  sand  washed.  In 
the  cost  of  operation  the  volume  has  been  estimated  at  15,  at  a  cost  of 
^0.04  per  thousand  gallons. 

Refilling. — 18  550  barrows,  1  630  hours,  21. 8  barrows  per  cubic  yard 
=  0.52  cu.  yd.  per  hour.      This  work  was  chiefly  done  by  extra  labor. 
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Tlio  iivorago  depth  of  scrapiug  was  about  gin.,  computed  from  the  Mr.  Bailey, 
total  quantity  of  sand  replaced  and  the  area  scraped. 

During  the  periods  covered  by  these  scrapings,  the  filters  yielded 
1  212  000  000  galls.,  an  average  of  6(5  600  000  galls,  per  acre  between 
scrapings.  This  includes  the  first  run  of  the  filters,  w^hen  the  un- 
naturally turbid  water  already  mentioned  was  pumped  directly  on  the 

beds. 

Bacteria. 

Table  No.  5  shows  the  weekly  averages  of  the  bacterial  removal: 


TABLE  No.  5. 


Bactkria  Per  Cubic  Centimeter. 

Percentage  of 

^^  eek  ending 

Unfiltered. 

FUtered. 

removal. 

11545 
14  083 

17  480 
22  600 

18  766 
11  783 

9  933 

4  733 

6  091 

5  141 

7  950 
11  090 

19  240 

20  016 
57  700 
66  000 
48  940 

608 
306 
273 
259 

250 
178 
85 
84 

56 
46 
69 
79 

109 
198 
142 
327 
215 

94  8 

16 

97.8 

23 

98.5 

30 

98.8 

October        7 

98.7 

14 

98.5 

21 

99.1 

28 

98.4 

November    4 

99.1 

11 

99.1 

18 

99.1 

25 

99.3 

December     2 

99.4 

9 

99.1 

16 

99.7 

23 

99.5 

30 

99.6 

Table  No.  6  shows  in  detail  the  result  obtained  from  each  filter 
each  day.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  percentage  of  removal  is  high,  and 
that  tlie  bacterial  count  in  the  filtered  water  is  low. 

CoiiOR. 

The  average  color  of  the  Hudson  River  water  corresponds  to  0.50  to 
0.60  on  the  platinum  scale,  and  about  40%  of  this  color  is  removed 
from  the  water  by  the  filters. 


Turbidity. 

In  periods  of  freshet  the  water  is  very  turbid.  The  highest  tiir- 
bidity  reached  since  the  operation  of  the  filter  was  in  December,  when 
the  raw  water  showed  0.60.  The  effluent  then  contained  0.008.  Gen- 
erally the  raw  water  runs  about  0.035,  all  of  which  is  removed.  The 
platinum-wire  standard  is  used. 
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Mr.  Bailey.  TABLE  No.  6. — Albany  Filtek  Plant. — Bactekial  Removal  byFilteks. 


September. 

a 

Raw 

Water 

1 

2 

3 

4: 

5 

6 

T 

8 

Pure 
Water. 

a 

2 

o 
CS 
PQ 

a  <p 

P-t  £ 

.5 

4) 
1 

a  V 
<v  > 
o  o 

|§ 
Ph  u 

o  o 
1^  p. 

d 

CS 
PQ 

O  O 

^  S 

cu  § 
1^  u 

.2 

o 
cS 

a 

a  <o 

OJ  > 

o  o 

<-  a 

PL|  U 

.2 

(D 

1 

a  o 
<v  > 
o  o 

11 

.3 

0) 

1 

pa 

a  « 
®  > 

O  o 

^  a 

Ph  u 

pa 

*Ji3 

o  o 

.5 

'C 

S 

o 
a! 

pa 

0   4) 

o  o 

^  a 

1 

0 

^ 

t\ 

^ 

800 
800 
508 
571 
567 

6 

11  500 
10  200 
10  860 
13  700 

60l) 
392 
432 
337 

94.8  700 
96.2  331 
96.1,  457 
96.4  431 

93.9 
96.8 
95.8 
96.8 

500 195. 7 
397  96.3 
363,96.7 
381:97  2 

(X)y94.8 
361  96.5 
355  96.7 
372  97.3 

3  700 

1  800 

913 

731 

67.8 
83.4 
91.6 
94.7 

93  0 

7 

420 
437 
541 

95.9 
96.0 
96.8 

95  0 

8 
() 



1  100 

873 

89.9 
93.7 

94.7 
95  9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
U 
15 
16 
17 

13  200 

14  700 
14  300 
12  400 

14  700 

15  200 

256 
231 
183 
218 
206 
242 

98.1  265 

98. 4 1  243 
98.7  .... 

98.2  211 
lis.r,  237 
9S.4  247 

97.9 
98.3 

98  is 

98.4 
98.4 

353 
320 
321 
.... 

97.3 

97.8 
97.8 

220  98.3 
20?;98.6 
228  98.4 
356  98.0 
273  98.1 
286  98.1 

433 

440 
402 
550 
362 
375 

96.7 
97.0 
97.2 
95.6 
97.5 
97.5 

336 

289 
243 
205 
228 
251 

97.5 
98.0 
98.3 
98. 4 
98.4 
98.3 

194 
214 
220 
197 
200 
216 

98.5 
98.5 
98.5 
98.4 
98.6 
98.6 

420 
294 
384 
257 

386 
298 

96.8 
98.9 
98.0 
97.9 
98.1 
98.2 

18 
19 
9f) 

17  100 

18  900 

256 
247 

98.5;  276 
98.7  263 

97.4 
98.6 

232  98.6 

24198.7 

360 
345 

97.9 

98.3 

261 
250 

98.5 
98.7 

231 
221 

98.7 
98.8 

289 
273 

98.3 
98.6 

21 
22 
23 
9A 

17  600 
17  100 
16  700 

243 
231 
236 

98.6  25i 
98.6  243 
98.6^  232 

98.6 
98.6 
98.8 

'625 
351 

96;3 
97.9 

249 
241 
237 

98.6 
98.6 
98.6 

336 
312 

289 

98.1 
98.3 
98.3 

261 
254 
246 

97.5 
98.6 
98.5 

232 
245 
231 

98.7 
98.6 
98.6 

265 
276 
261 

98.5 
98.4 
98.4 

25 

26 
27 

';i8 

17  400 

19  300 

20  200 
27  100 
29  300 
22  300 

221 
231 
241 
197 
172 
258 

98.7 
98.8 
98.8 
99.3 
99.4 
98.8 

224 
237 
229 
205 
191 
189 

98. T 
98.8 
98.9 
99.2 
99.3 
99.2 

316 
320 
276 
267 
240 
236 

98.2 
98.3 
98.6 
99.0 
99.2 
98.4 

246 
240 

98.6 
98.8 

261 
275 
261 
247 
215 
337 

98.5 
98.6 
98.7 
99.1 
99.3 
98.9 

231 
239 
233 
241 
176 
179 

98.7 
98.8 
98.8 
99.1 
99.4 
99.2 

219 
244 
237 

98.7 
98.7 
98.8 

250 
267 
257 
261 
344 
278 

98.6 
98.6 
98.7 
99  0 

w 

98  « 

30 

375 

98.3 

700 

96.9 

98.8 

October. 


1 

17  000 

134 

99.3 

215 

98.7 

360 

97.9 

155 

99.1 

137 

99.2 

.390 

97.7 

367 

98  4 

2 

3 

4 

17  200 
19  400 
21  000 
19  200 

18  800 

109 
98 
71 
105 
102 

99.4 
99.5 
99  7 
99.5 
99.5 

313 
431 
360 
335 

98.4 
98.0 
98.2 
98.3 

194 

180 
142 
1511 
140 

98.9 
99.1 
99.3 
99.2 
99.3 

265 

278 
191 
230 
219 

98.5 
98  6 

162 

99.1 

420 
390 

97.6 

98.0 
98.4 
98.6 
98.6 

330 
250 
240 
264 

250 

98.7 

98  7 

5 
6 

99.1 

98.8 
98.8 

"'640 
560 

96!7 
97.0 

340 
280 
260 

98.9 

98  7 

7 
8 

98.7 

9 

15  100 

11  300 

12  100 

13  200 
8  200 

10  800 

275 
265 
197 
210 
140 
115 

98.2 
97  7 
98.4 
98.4 
98.4 
98.9 

110 

120 
90 
83 
60 
39 

99.3 
9S .  9 
99. 3 
99.4 
99.3 
99.6 

170 
143 
l25 
130 
119 
106 

98.9 
98.7 
99.(1 
99  0 
98.7 
99.0 

260 
240 
2()() 

165 
135 

98.3 
97.9 
9S.3 
98.4 
98.0 
98.8 

450 
340 
231 
220 
155 
130 

97.7 
97.0 

98.1 
98.3 
98.2 
98.8 

.... 

220 
1.56 
144 
17(1 
110 
87 

98.5 
98.6 
98.8 
98.7 
98.8 
99.2 

239 
233 
170 
178 
135 
115 

98  4 

10 

97  9 

11 

98.6 

12 

mr 

13 

98  5 

14 

98  9 

15 

16 

9  800 
10  200 

10  400 

11  000 

8  800 

9  400 

72 
45 
53 
61 
.50 
24 

99.3 
99.6 
99.5 
99.7 
99.4 
99.8 

36 

50 

99.6 
99.5 
9'.  (.3 

39 

26 
24 

27 
70 

99.6 
99.7 
99  8 
99^8 
99.7 
99.3 

86 
71 
32 
74 
121 
32 

99.1 
99.3 
99.7 
99.3 
98.6 
99.7 

91 
60 
86 
54 
37 
30 

99.1 
99.4 
99.2 
99.5 
99.6 
99.7 

34 
35 
25 
43 
41 
33 

99.7 
99.7 
99.8 
99.6 
99.5 
99.7 

79 
50 
46 

160 
76 

101 

99  2 

17 
18 

99.5 
99  6 

19 
20 

46(1 
19K 
200 

95  8 
97.8 
97.8 

98.5 
99  1 

81 

98  9 

22 

23 
24 
25 
26 

27 
28 

6  900 

7  000 

3  900 

4  200 
3  500 
2  900 

135 
70 
66 
69 
59 
62 

98.1 
99.0 
98.3 
98.4 
98.3 
97.9 

66 

24 
23 
33 

99.0 
99.7 
99.6 
99.2 

141 
125 
70 
63 
64 
44 

98.0 
98.2 
98.2 
9S.,5 
9S.3 
98.5 

35 

io.5 

87 
36 
20 

99.5 

97!  3 
97 . 9 
99  0 
99.3 

35 

36 
36 
30 
24 
14 

99.5 
99.5 
99  1 
99.3 
99  3 
99.5 

27 
30 
16 

2f; 

54 
36 

99.6 
99.6 

99.6 
99,1 
98.5 
98.8 

361 
471 

2.50 
125 
1(1(1 
165 

94.8 
93.3 

93.(1 
97  0 
9?!  2 
94.3 

15 
26 

64 

58 

99.8 
99.6 

98!3 
98.0 

125 
120 
70 
75 

58 
57 

98.2 
98.3 
98.2- 
98.3- 
98.4 
98  0 

29 

80 
31 

2  500 
4  500 

27 
24 

98.9 
99.5 

31 
68 

98.8 
98.5 

18 
26 

99.3 
99.4 

14 
34 

99.4 
99.3 

17 

99.3 

150 
165 

94.0 
96.3 

16 
34 

99.4 
99.3 

37 

68 

98.5 
98  5 
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TABLE  No.  ij—{Con(inuedj. 


Mr.  Bailey, 


November. 

a 
c 
B 

o 

c8 

S 

I      1      a 

3 

4 

5 

U 

r 

8 

Pure 
Water, 

c8 

i 

4)  > 

.2 

0) 

si 

'u 

.5 

33 

.2 

0) 

.2 

°E 

a  ® 
»  > 
o  © 

a 

aa 

n 

III 

98.5 

n 

24 

99.0 

32 

feu 
99.5 

Pi  u 

o 

m 

(52 

175 

97,1 

22 

99.0 

05 

53 

tug 

1 

(•>  .350 

23 

99.6    96 

99.2 

2 

5  700 

31 

'.19.4    53 

m.l]     23 

'.Ml  0 

14 

99.  S 

93 

98. 4i.... 

150 

!)7.4 

25 

99.6 

51 

99.1 

3 

8  500 

15 

99.8    72 

99. 2 1     29 

'.I'.l  7 

31 

99.0 

140 

98.4  .... 

L 

27 

99.7 

.57 

99.3 

1 

9  000 

43 

99.5    54 

99.4      22 

99.8 

:« 

99.0 

120 

98.7 

172 

98.1 

9T 

98.9 

69 

99.2 

r, 

7  750 

.34 

99.6    43 

99.5      i9 

99.8 

22 

99.7 

61 

99.2  .... 

95 

98  8 

18 

99.8 

59 

99.2 

7 

fi  900 

25 

99.0    57 

99.2     26 

99  (> 

21 

99.0 

12S 

98. 2|.... 

115 

98.3 

17 

99.8 

52 

99.3 

H 

4  (XXI 

It; 

99.6    26 

99.4     20 

<)9  5 

I, 

iX) 

97.81.... 

76 

98.1 

18 

99.6 

48 

'.)8.H 

9 

3  800 

19 

99.5    25 

99.4     28 

99  3 

11 

99.7 

40 

99.0     .50 

98.7 

88 

97,7 

15 

<.)9.6 

40 

99.0 

10 

3  400 

26 

99.2      19 

99  5 

22 

99.4 

36 

98.9     28 

98.2 

120 

96.5 

17 

99.5 

35 

99.0 

11 
1" 

5  000 

.... 

....,16 

99.7,     14 

99.7 

33 

99.3 

62 

98.8     35 

99.3 

104 

97.9 

15 

99.7 

44 

99.1 

13 

6  2(i6 

....    20 

99.7      12 

'.19.  H 

17 

99  7 

41 

99.3     76 

98.8 

65 

98.9 

27 

99,6 

45 

99.3 

U 

7  3.50 

....    20 

99.7'     17 

'.t9.S 

•>~i 

99,7 

3S 

99.5'     57 

99,2 

89 

98,8 

35 

99,5 

57 

99.2 

15 

8  200 

....    33 

99.6     29 

99  7 

2.S 

99 . 7 

45 

99.51     55 

99.3 

96 

98.8 

37 

99.6 

65 

99.2 

1() 

8  200 

9S 

i)8.8    25 

99.7  .... 

23 

99,7 

31 

99.0      03 

'.(9  2 

119 

98  1 

27 

'.t9  7 

87 

98.6 

17 

8  .500 

75 

'.•9.1    27 

99.7  .... 

23 

99.7 

40 

99.5      85 

99  0 

92 

98  9 

32 

99.6 

75 

99.1 

IS 

9  250 

85 

99.1    31 

99.7    120 

98.7 

41 

99.0 

30 

99.0    112 

98.8 

23 

99.8 

83 

99  2 

19 

20 
fll 

9  200 

107 

98.8,  15 

99.8    135 

98.5 

21 

99.8 

28 

99. 7|     40 

99.6 

.... 

18 

99.8 

87 

>J9.1 

22 

9  500 

95 

99.0    35 

99.6    120 

98  7 

23 

i)9.8 

19 

99.81     24 

99.8 

17 

99.8 

85 

99.1 

■^ 

10  750 
12  000 
14  000 

115 
130 
140 

98.9    36 
98.9    32 
99.0    32 

99.7    105 
99.7    122 
99. 7|  150 

99.0 
99.0 
98.9 

40 

99.0 

28 
30 
55 

99. 7 i     73 
99. 8|     57 
99.0     48 

99  3 

28 
32 
29 

99.7 
99.7 
99.8 

89 
101 
112 

'(9  •> 

94 

99.5 
99.0 

99  2 

•;'5 

99  2 

•'6 

•?7 

17  300 
19  400 

135 

118 

99.2  .... 
99.4  .... 

....    124 
....     108 

99.2 
99  4 

175 

100 

99,0 
99.2 

33 
35 

99.8     04 
99.8     44 

99.7 
99.8 

57 

27 

99.8 
99.9 

115 
97 

99,3 

28 

99.5 

W 

21  000 

115 

99.4  .... 

....    100 

99.5 

25 

99.9      50 

99.8 

39 

99.8 

99 

'.19  5 

30 

1 

December. 


18  600 

19  900 


165  99.1 
179,99.1 


153  99.2 
210  99.1' 


115  99.4  159 
185  99.1  187 


99.2 
99.1 


20,99.9 
56  99.7 


99.8 
99.7 


107  99.4 
130  99.3 


16  800 
18  100 

18  500 
23  900 

19  300 
23  500 


245,98.6 
21598.8 
190  99.0 
300  98.5 
245  9S.7 
27(1 ',t9. 2 


223  98.7,  256  98.5:195  98.8 

187  98.9  235  98.7173  99.0 
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Typhoid  Fevek. 

Mr.  Hailey.  The  reason  for  Iniikling  tlie  filters  was  the  sewage  polliitiou  of  the 
Hudson  River  and  the  hirge  death  rate  from  typhoid  fever.  The 
average  number  of  deaths  from  this  caiise  for  the  nine  years  ending 
with  1898  was  85  per  annum.  During  the  four  months  in  which  the 
filters  have  been  in  operation  seven  deaths  from  this  cause  have  been 
reported.  For  the  corresponding  months  of  the  nine  years  ending  with 
1898  the  average  number  has  been  24.  The  deaths  from  this  cause 
have  thus  been  reduced  in  the  ratio  of  24  to  7,  and  one  of  these  seven 
was  in  a  family  which  did  not  use  city  water. 
Mr  W  B  William  B.   Fuller,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — It   has  occurred  to  the 

Fuller,  speaker  that  it  would  interest  the  members  if  a  few  words  were  added 
concerning  the  details  of  construction,  of  the  Albany  Filter  Plant, 
which  present  special  features. 

The  sedimentation  basin  is  situated  close  to  the  river  bank  and  lies 
almost  wholly  in  embankment  above  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  embankments  were  constructed  of  the  best  available  materials, 
and  with  great  care,  so  as  to  minimize  any  effects  of  after-settling;  but, 
for  tightness,  reliance  was  placed  on  a  16-in.  layer  of  puddle,  which 
covered  the  entire  bottom  of  the  basin  and  extended  up  the  sides  to 
1  ft.  above  high-water  level.  For  a  distance  of  5  ft.  below  high-water 
level,  or  to  below  the  lowest  level  to  which  the  basin  is  likely  to  be 
drawn  in  winter,  the  puddle  is  set  back  2  ft.  10  ins.  from  the  face  so  as 
to  be  beyond  injury  from  frost,  and  is  covered  with  a  2-ft.  layer  of 
gravel  and  10  ins.  of  blue  limestone  paving.  In  all  other  places  the 
puddle  is  faced  with  6  ins.  of  concrete,  to  prevent  mechanical  injury 
to  its  surface  and  to  present  an  easily  cleansed  and  smooth  surface  for 
the  interior  of  the  basin. 

The  materials  of  the  puddle  were  equal  parts  of  clay  and  a  sandy 
gravel  containing  about  40%  sand  and  60%'  gravel  of  all  sizes  to  about 
1  in.  in  diameter.  Clean  gravel  of  a  size  from  }  to  1  in.  was  tried,  but 
was  not  a  success.  These  materials  were  mixed  in  a  screw-puddle,  con- 
tinuous mixer,  such  as  is  often  used  for  mixing  concrete,  water  being- 
added  and  the  mixing  continued  until  all  the  clay  lumps  were  softened 
and  the  clay  had  penetrated  thoroughly  all  the  interstices  of  the  gravel. 

In  this  plastic  condition  the  puddle  was  placed  in  position  in  6-in. 
layers  over  a  larger  surface  and  left  to  dry  out.  In  the  process  of 
drying,  a  large  number  of  shrinkage  cracks  appeared  throughout  the 
mass,  but  by  thorough  ramming  these  cracks  were  closed  and  the 
entu-e  mass  consolidated.  This  process  was  continued  for  each  of  the 
three  layers.  The  idea  was,  that  with  the  shrinkage  cracks  closed  and 
the  excess  water  removed,  there  was  no  further  tendency  to  shrinkage, 
and  any  water  then  entering  the  puddle  would  expand  it  and  close  any 
remaining  cracks.     Some  of  this  puddle  stood  uncovered  on  1  on  1^ 
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slopes  for  over  a  year,  exposed  to  rain  ami    frost,  l)ut   no  cracking  or  Mr.  \v. 
deterioration  of  any  kind  was  noticed,  and  it  remained  as  hard  as  hard- 
pan  earth. 

The  2>ixviug  of  the  upi)er  sides  of  the  sedimentation  ])asin  is  of  blue 
limestone  blocks,  rather  larger  than  the  usual  size,  being  about  10  to 
15  ins.  deep,  15  to  36  ins.  long  and  8  to  20  ins.  wide.  Two  masons  and 
one  heli)er  together  would  lav  about  16  sq.  yds.  per  day,  and  the  labor 
cost  of  laying  the  stone  and  gravel,  including  the  teaming  of  the  mate- 
rials about  800  lin.  ft.,  was  ^0.72  per  square  yard. 

The  gravel  used  in  the  joints  and  under  the  i)aving  was  the  waste 
from  the  filter-sand  screen.  It  was  perfectly  clean,  of  sizes  from  4-  to 
to  1  in.,  tlie  largest  amount  being  about  f  in.,  and  made  an  ideal 
material  for  the  purpose. 

The  piping  abotit  the  filters  and  sedimentation  basin  was  all  of 
light-weight  cast-iron  pipe,  with  hub  and  spigot,  lead-caulked  joints. 
The  entire  system  was  laid  at  the  same  time,  the  trenches  and  all  bell 
holes  being  left  open,  and  the  joints  made  water-tight  under  a  hydro- 
static pressure  of  50  lbs.  per  square  inch,  before  making  any  refill. 

All  the  concrete  used  in  the  floors,  walls  and  vaulting,  amounting  to 
22  100  cu.  yds.,  was  machine-mixed,  especial  care  being  taken  with  the 
mixing  and  placing.  A  mixed  sand  and  gravel  was  obtained  from  the 
river  by  dredging,  and  was  brought  to  and  deposited  near  the  mixers, 
and  then  washed  and  screened  into  three  sizes — sand,  gravel  and  tail- 
ings. The  sand  was  of  very  good  quality,  sharp  and  clean.  The 
gravel  was  of  irregular,  smooth-edged  stone  from  \  to  l.V  ins.  in  dia- 
meter, but  varying  greatly  as  to  average  size  from  day  to  day,  some- 
times fine  and  sometimes  coarse.  The  tailings  were  passed  through  a 
stone  crusher  and  broken  to  sizes  ranging  from  f  to  2.V  ins.  in. 
diameter. 

Mechanical  analyses  of  the  sizes  of  these  three  materials  were  made 
daily  or  oftener,  and  from  these  analyses  the  proper  proportions  of  a 
mixture  of  the  three  to  give  a  minimum  number  of  voids  was  deduced. 
The  total  quantity  of  the  three  materials  used  with  a  unit  quantity  of 
cement  was  always  constant,  but  by  thus  varying  the  proportions  of 
the  ingredients  themselves,  a  very  uniform  concrete  product  was 
obtained,  independent  of  the  variation  in  the  average  size  of  any  parti- 
cular ingredient.  The  proportions  ordinarily  followed  were  1  part  of 
cement,  3  parts  of  sand,  4  parts  of  gravel,  and  1  part  of  crushed  stone. 

The  mixing  was  done  in  a  cubical  mixer,  to  which  a  measured  quan- 
tity of  water  could  be  introduced  after  the  materials  had  been  thor- 
oughly mixed  dry.  With  the  apparatus  as  used  at  Albany,  the  con- 
crete was  always  mixed  properly  and  of  the  right  consistency;  half  an 
hour's  attention  to  it,  when  starting,  insuring  uniformity  for  all  day 
unless  there  were  great  weather  changes,  in  which  case  the  quantity 
of  water  had  to  be  changed  more  frequently. 
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Mr,  W.  B.  The  transiJortiition  of  the  concrete  from  the  mixer  and  its  deposi- 
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tion  in  place  in  the  work,  which  had  been  described  by  the  author, 
was  ideal,  from  an  engineering  point  of  view.  From  the  time  of  taking 
the  concrete  from  the  mixer  until  it  was  put  in  place  800  ft.  distant 
the  interval  of  5  minutes  was  not  uncommon,  and  the  average  time 
did  not  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  cost  of  labor  and  coal   for  measuring  quantities,  and  mixing, 
loading,  transporting   and  tamping   concrete,  during   an   average    of 
about  three  months  of  the  bast  organization,  was  about  as  follows: 
Measuring,  mixing  and  loading.  .  .  ..f0.20  jier  cubic  yard. 
Transpoi'ting  by  rail  and  cables ... .   0.12        "         " 
Laying  and  tamping  on  vaulting.  ,.   0.14        "         " 
Laying    and    tamping     floors     and 

walls,  including  setting  forms...   0.22        "         " 

These  prices  do  no  not  include  general  superintendence,  profit  or 
cost  of  machinery. 

The  design  of  the  vaulting,  as  has  been  stated  by  the  author,  is  in 
the  form  of  an  elliptical  groin  with  dimensions  as  follows:  span,  12 
ft. ;  rise,  2  ft.  6  ins. ;  thickness  at  crown,  6  ins. ;  thickness  over  center 
of  pier,  2  ft.  6  ins.  This  work  was  figured  for  strength  according  to 
the  theory  of  the  arch,  assuming  that  brick  masonry  and  concrete 
spandrel  filling  were  to  be  used.  The  material  actually  used  was 
Portland  cement  concrete  laid  as  a  monolith  with  the  pier  in  the 
center,  and,  as  thus  constructed,  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  there  is 
any  arch  action  whatever  in  the  structure.  From  recent  observations 
and  from  some  tests  made  on  small  models  the  speaker  believes  that 
such  a  groined  arch  acts  in  tension  as  an  inverted  pyramidical  dome. 
If  this  is  the  case,  the  depression  over  the  piers  could  be  increased 
materially  and  the  cost  of  the  vaulting  reduced.  Even  as  constructed, 
the  adoption  of  the  6-in.  depression  over  each  pier  saved  1  053  cu.  yds. 
of  concrete,  which  would  have  cost  $6  560  at  contract  prices. 

The  speaker  wishes  to  controvert  an  impression,  which  seems  to  be 
prevalent,  that  permanent  masonry  vaulting  is  very  expensive,  several 
recent  estimates  placing  the  cost  of  covered  filters  at  from  50%'  to 
lOO^i^  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  open  filters.  The  total  extra  cost  of  the 
vaulting  at  Albany,  including  extra  thickness  of  floors,  piers,  roof 
drains,  manholes,  sand-run  entrances,  earth  covering,  etc.,  at  the 
contract  prices,  was  approximately  f 0.315  per  square  foot  of  area 
inside  the  walls,  or  $13  700  per  acre,  while  the  total  cost  of  the  filters 
was  about  $4:5  600  per  acre;  that  is,  the  vaulting  represents  only  about 
B0%  of  the  cost  of  the  filters. 

The  lumber  of  the  centering  for  the  vaulting  was  of  spruce  for  the 
ribs  and  posts,  and  of  hemlock  for  the  lagging,  which  was  1^  and  3  ins. 
wide  and  1  in.  thick.  The  entire  centering  for  two  filters  was  formed 
by  machinery,  the  ribs  jjut  together  to  a  template,  and  the  lagging  all 
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sawed  to  i)roijer  lengths  and  bevels.     For  the  tirst  two  filters  the  centers  Mr.  w.  B. 

■were  put  together  in  place,  and  were  so  constructed  that  when  struck 

they  would  come  down  in  sections  and  could  be  moved  forward  and 

used  in  the  corresponding  bay  of  the  next  filter. 

The  total  cost  of  the  centering  was  ajj proximately  as  follows: 

Building  centers  covei-ing  62  560  sq.  ft. 
Labor — 

Foreman,        435  houi\s,  at  ^0 .  35 $    152 .  25 

Carpenters,  4  873         "  0.225 1096.42 

Laborers,      3  447         "  0.15 517.05 

Painters,  577         "  0.15 86.55 

Teaming,  324         "  0.40 121.60 

$1978.87 
Materials — 

Lumber,  313  000  ft.,  B.  M $5  700.00 

Nails.  3  700  lbs 111.00 

Tar.  8bbls 24.00 

5  835.00 

$7  808.87 

Taking   down,    moving   and    putting   up 

centers  covering  196  660  sq.  ft. 
Labor — 

Foreman,        2  359  hours,  at  $0 .  35 $    825 .  65 

Carpenters,  12  766         "  0 .  225 2  872 .  35 

Laborers,       24  062         "  0.15 3  609.30 

Team,  430         "  0.40 172.00 

$7  479.30 
Materials — 

Lumber,  3  000  ft. ,  B.  M $60.00 

Nails,        3  000  lbs 90  00 

$150.00 

Total $7  629.30 

7  629.30 

Total  approximate  cost $15  438 .  17 

The  total  area  centered  was  259  220  sq.  ft.,  and  the  average  cost  per 
•square  foot  was  6  cents,  to  which  should  be  added  general  superin- 
tendence and  a  reasonable  profit. 

As  beaiing  upon  the  need  of  a  covering,  for  protection  against 
frost,  the  following  records  for  Albany  are  quoted.  The  temperature 
of  the  air  varies  from  +  98°  to  —  18°  Fahr.  per  annum,  the  average 
temperature  for  the  year  being  -f  45°  Fahr.  These  figiires  are  the 
result  of  22  years'  observation  by  the  local  weather  bureau.  The  river 
is  frozen  over  from  December  16th  to  March  19th,  an  average  length 
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of  93  tlays,  as  shown  l)y  an  average  of  the  records  of  75  years.  The 
longest  time  in  any  one  season  in  which  the  river  has  remained  frozen 
over  was  117  days. 

There  are  other  advantages,  besides  the  prevention  of  the  formation 
of  ice,  which  enable  the  covered  Alter  to  be  operated  at  a  lower  cost 
for  maintenance  than  the  open  filter,  a  few  of  which  are  as  follows: 

By  preventing  the  formation  of  algse  growths. 

By  maintaining  the  temperature  of  the  water  practically  even,  thus 
keejjing  the  friction  of  the  sand  constant,  as  by  maintaining  uniform 
conditions,  improvement  of  the  filtrate  results. 

By  preventing  the  action  of  the  heat  and  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
in  summer  from  baking  the  surface  during  the  operation  of  scrajaing, 
thereby  occasioning  the  removal  of  a  greater  thickness  of  sand. 

By  keeping  the  surface  from  disturbance  by  wind  and  thus  allow- 
ing more  efficient  sedimentation. 

By  preventing  the  fall  of  rain  on  the  surface  during  cleaning,  which 
causes  compacting  of  the  surface  and  necessitates  re-raking. 

By  preventing  the  fall  of  snow  on  the  surface  during  cleaning, 
which  causes  the  removal  of  a  greater  thickness  of  sand. 

By  preventing  the  increase  in  cost  of  working  sand  containing 
leaves  and  algaj  growths. 

By  admitting  of  uninterrupted  scraping  of  the  filter  during  all 
kinds  of  weather. 

As  the  extra  cost  of  vaulting  is  only  about  $13  700  j^er  acre,  which 
by  added  knowledge  can  possibly  be  reduced  to  •'i'lO  000  per  acre  in 
another  plant,  and  which  amount  at  3%  interest  represents  only  8300 
to  $400  per  year,  it  is  seen  that  in  many  places  other  considerations 
besides  that  of  protection  from  ice  would  lead  to  the  use  of  covered 
filter  beds. 

P.  A.  Maignen,  Assoc.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — -The  construction  of  the 
filters  at  Ohoisy-le-Roi,  near  Paris,  is  interesting.  Some  of  the  walls 
of  the  filters  are  very  thin,  being  only  2.4  ins. ;  and  their  construction 
with  what  is  termed  in  the  United  States  "  expanded  metal "  and  con- 
crete has  been  quite  satisfactory.  The  company  which  operates  these 
filters  has  built  filter  beds  120  ft.  square,  and  others  60  ft.  square. 
They  found  the  smaller  beds  better  for  solidity  and  also  because  of  the 
greater  convenience  in  cleaning. 

In  the  Albany  plant  the  sand-washing  apparatus  is  not  covered. 
The  speaker  supposes  that  it  is  the  intention  to  have  it  covered,  in  order 
that  the  washing  of  the  sand  may  not  be  delayed  by  freezing  weather. 

The  provision  made  for  preventing  the  raw  water,  which  may  go 
down  through  or  along  the  retaining  walls,  from  mixing  in  an  unpuri- 
fied  state  with  tlie  filtered  water,  is  interesting.  It  would  seem  better 
that  such  provision  be  made  at  the  top  of  the  sand  bed  instead  of  at 
the  bottom. 
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Geokge  HiiiL,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  paper  is  so  completely  wliat  Mr.  Hill, 
it  sliould  be,  it  describes  so  comi)letely  the  way  in  which  the  work  was 
done,  its  cost  and  its  effect,  that  the  speaker  does  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  offering  any  criticism  in  calling  attention  to  a  few  details 
wherein  the  cost  of  the  work  might  have  been  reduced,  without  in  any 
way  im})airiug  its  efficiency. 

Referring  to  Fig.  7,  it  might  be  well  to  note  that  8-in.  beams  are  too 
shallow  to  be  used  with  a  projection  of  5  ft.,  as  they  would  be  apt  to 
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deflect  so  much  as  to  crack  the  concrete,  admitting  moisture  and  there- 
fore hastening  decay.  Fifteen-inch  beams  used  in  the  grillage  would 
have  had  five  times  the  strength,  with  but  two  and  one-half  times  the 
weight,  would  have  had  practically  no  deflection,  a  thicker  section  to 
resist  rust,  and,  being  spaced  wider,  would  have  given  more  room  to 
pack  the  concrete  between  them. 

The  steel  track  used  by  the  speaker,  and  described  in  a  previous 
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3lr.  Hill,  paper,*  would  liave  been  particularly  applicable  for  the  handling  of 
dirty  sand,  as  mentioned  on  page  768,  and  would  have  been  found  to 
be  inexf)ensive.  The  speaker  has  used  it  for  coal  and  ash  tracks  carry- 
ing loads  of  500  lbs.  very  satisfactorily. 

The  principal  feature  wherein  a  saving  could  have  been  effected 
was  in  the  floor  and  covering  of  the  filtration  basins.  At  the  time 
when  estimates  were  being  made,  one  of  the  prosi^ective  bidders  con- 
sulted with  the  speaker  regarding  the  construction  proposed  and  was 
advised  to  suggest  the  plan  shown  in  Fig.  17. 

It  is  probable  that  the  lack  of  any  published  data  regarding  the 
action  of  steel  and  concrete  in  combination,  and  especially  the  lack  of 
knowledge  regarding  the  resistance  of  continuous  slabs  supported  at 
a  number  of  points,  lead,  in  a  measure,  to  the  rejection  of  this  advice, 
if  it  ever  was  j^resented  by  the  bidder.  Numerous  experiments  made 
by  the  speaker  confirm  him  in  the  belief  that  the  carrying  capacity  of 
a  slab  supported  at  a  number  of  jDoints  and  made  continuous  over 
them,  is  for  a  portion  of  the  slab  included  between  one  set  of  supports 
four  times  as  great  as  that  of  a  slab  of  the  same  sectional  area  and 
dimensions  supported  at  two  opposite  edges,  or,  for  the  sections  pro- 
posed, 650  lbs.  per  square  foot  safe  working  load. 

The  relative  costs  for  one  bay  are  as  follows : 

As  executed: 

5.8    cu.  yds.  vaulting $22.35 

8.72        "         flooring 20.15 

1.24        "         brickwork 10.08 

Total $52.58 

As  proposed: 

10  cu.  yds.  in  roof  slab,  siiioi^orting  column,  floor  and 

foundation $23 .  10 

Centering 7.47 

Expanded  metal 10 .  60 

Total $41 .  17 

Saving  22  per  cent. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  centering  is  far  more  simple,  and  the 
placing  of  the  concrete  less  costly.  The  ramming  of  the  concrete 
could  be  done  with  a  roller  instead  of  by  hand,  thus  effecting  a  fur- 
ther saving.  None  of  these  points  have  been  taken  into  account  in 
the  above  comparison.  The  capacity  of  the  filter  could  have  been 
increased  by  raising  the  upi^er  limit  of  the  filling  or  the  cost  decreased 
by  reducing  the  height  of  the  j^ier  and  decreasing  the  depth  of  the 
excavation. 

Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xxxix,  p.  C30. 
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A.  M.  MrLtiEK,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — There  appears  to  be  some  mis-  Mr.  Miller, 
apprebeusiou  as  to  the  cost  of  concrete.  The  aiithor  states  the  price 
per  cubic  yard  paid  to  the  contractor,  but  tiie  City  of  All)any  furnished 
the  cement.  The  cost  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hill,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  filters,  is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  cement.  The  author  cal- 
culates that  11  bbls.  of  cement  per  cubic  yard  Avere  required,  and  this, 
at  1.985^  per  barrel,  would  add  ^2.42  to  the  cost  per  cubic  yard.  This 
must  be  borne  in  mind  when  examining  the  estimates.  These  ques- 
tions, however,  as  to  details  of  costs,  strength  of  materials,  etc.,  can 
be  readily  answered. 

The  speaker  has  heard  that  the  Board  of  Health  of  New  York  City 
has  stated  that  eventually  the  whole  of  the  Croton  water  supply,  some 
30i)  000  000  galls,  per  day,  must  be  filtered.  The  handling  of  si;ch  a 
large  quantity  will  be  a  very  serious  question.  The  speaker  is  now 
considering  the  filtration  of  a  supply  of  60000  000  galls,  per  day,  and  is 
glad  to  listen  to  those  who  have  had  some  experience  in  these  matters. 

Information  is  needed  as  to  methods  of  examining  water,  the 
quantity  or  thickness  of  sand  required  for  filtering,  the  rate  of 
filtration,  etc.,  and  Mr.  Hazen's  paper  is  very  instructive  in  regard  to 
these  matters. 

Mr.  Bailey's  statements  in  reference  to  the  percentage  of  bacteria 
removed  are  interesting,  though  the  speaker  does  not  believe  in 
expressing  the  results  in  that  way.  For  instance,  even  though  95% 
of  the  bacteria  may  be  removed  by  filtration,  yet,  possibly  700  bacteria 
come  through,  and  thus  the  percentage  method  is  misleading. 

The  cost  of  the  filters  per  acre  is  an  imjiortant  item.  From  the 
statements  of  cost  in  the  pajier  it  is  found  that  this  was  about  ^45  GOO. 
In  the  recent  report  of  the  Board  of  Experts  on  the  water  sui^ply  of  • 
Philadelphia,  the  cost  is  stated  as  about  .$37  000  per  acre.  Is  the  dif- 
ference in  cost  due  to  the  used  of  covered  and  open  filters?  If  so,  what 
is  the  estimated  cost  of  the  vaulting  per  acre? 

Rudolph  Hkring,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — Albany  has  a  raw  water  Mr.  Hering. 
supply,  as  well  as  the  filtered  supply,  and  these  two  supplies  are 
mixed  and  stored  in  an  open  reservoir.  Mr.  Bailey's  statement  in 
reference  to  the  reduction  of  the  typhoid  fever  death  rate  ajsplies  to 
the  mixed  waters.  If  this  death  rate  should  not  be  reduced  as  much 
as  in  other  cities  the  filter  should  not  be  debited  with  the  discre- 
pancy, becaiise  raw  water  is  added  to  the  filtered  water,  and  because 
both  are  stored  in  an  oj^en  reservoir  exposed  to  the  air,  dust,  and 
other  aerial  contamination. 

In  Philadelphia  it  is  projjosed  to  cover  all  filters  and  reservoirs 
containing  filtered  water.  The  difference  between  the  cost  of  the 
Albany  filters  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  Philadelphia  filters,  is 
due  to  the  difference  in  the  prices  of  some  of  the  materials,  and  some 
parts  of  the  design.     Otherwise  there  is  no  difference. 
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Mr.  HerinK.  Mr.  W.  B.  Fuller's  cleserii)tiou  of  tLe  details  of  construction  is 
interesting  and  valuable.  He  has  pointed  out  very  clearly  the  advan- 
tages of  having  covered,  rather  than  open,  filters,  and  the  probable 
additional  cost  thereof.  He  has  also  pointed  out  the  advantage  of  a 
batter  on  the  sides  to  prevent  the  formation  of  seams  which  would 
allow  raw  water  to  pass  through  the  filter  more  rapidly  than  permis- 
sible. An  expedient  which  further  helps  to  prevent  an  undue  speed 
of  the  percolating  water  through  the  larger  interstices  necessarily 
formed  between  the  sand  and  the  smooth  surface  of  the  adjoining 
wall,  is  the  transformation  of  this  smooth  surface  into  a  sanded  sur- 
face. This  is  done  simply  by  first  painting  it  with  cement  and  then 
throwing  sand  against  it.  The  sand,  which  sticks  when  the  cement 
hardens,  prevents  the  formation  of  interstices  of  excessive  size. 
Dr.  Mason.  Dr.  WiLLiAM  P.  Mason. — In  the  removal  of  the  taste  or  odor  pro- 
duced by  the  discharges  from  gas  works,  the  Albany  plant  has  failed, 
and  in  this,  any  plant  must,  of  necessity,  fail.  There  have  been  many 
comi)laints  in  Albany  in  relation  to  this  matter,  and  the  best  way  out 
of  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  to  arrange  with  the  gas  comj^any  not  to 
put  any  of  their  waste  products  into  the  water. 

TABLE    No.   7. — Comparison  of  Costs  of  Opeeation  of  Filters   at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  with  those  in  Several,  Eitropean  Cities. 

Costs  are  based  upon  an  8-hour  day  at  ^1.50. 


Location  of 
Filters. 

Items. 

Time  in 
man-hours 
per  acre. 

Cost. 

Per  million 
gallons. 

Per  acre. 

Albany 

Scraping;  dirty  sand  into  piles 

61.1 
111.0 

$0,191 
0.35  J 

0.58i 
1.13? 

$11.45 

Wlieeling  out  dirty  sand  and  leveling 
beds ' 

20.81 

Washing  sand,  wheeling    it    back  to 
filter  and  leveling  the  top:  $L]3i  — 
(0.19A  +  0.35J)   -  $0.5SA .". . . 

Total  cost  of  cleaning . . ' 

32.26 

Liverpool  — 

Scraping.   (Labor,  $0.91  for  10    hours 
per  day) 

t      12.50    ) 
]        to      } 
i     25.00    \ 

27.00 

London 

(New  River.) 

Scraping  and  wheeling  out  dirty  sand, 
costs  $13.39  per  acre,  with  labor  at 
$0.93  for  10  hours,  or,  based  on  an 
8-hour  day  at  $1 .50 

144.0 
400.0 
174.0 

London 

(South  war  k 

and 
Vauxhall. ) 

Scraping  and  wheeling  sand  to  sand- 
washer  costs  $3S  00  per  acre,   with 
labor  at  $0.95  for  10  hours,  or,  based 
on  an  8-hour  day  at  $1.50 

75.00 

Si-hiedam 

Scraping  and  wheeling  out  dirty  sand 
costs  $10.44  per  acre,  with  labor  at 
$0.60  for  10  hours,  or.  based  on  an 
8-houi'  day  at  $1 .50 

32.62 

Rotterdam... 

The  mean  cost  for  filter  management 
during  10  years  has  been 

$1.53 
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The  speaker,  being  interested  in  the  snbject,  lias  made  some  experi-  Dr.  Mason, 
ments  in  reference  to  this  flavor  or  odor.  The  English  jjlan  of  filtration 
was  a  failure,  likewise  the  mechanical  filters;  but  the  speaker  has 
found  that,  after  the  water  had  been  treated  in  a  mechanical  i^laut,  the 
difficulty  was  overcome  by  passing  the  water  through  carbon.  The 
simplest  way,  however,  is  to  ijrevent  the  gas  material  from  entering 
the  water. 

The  figures  in  Table  No.  7,  iu  reference  to  the  operation  of  filters, 
have  been  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  facilitate  comparison  with 
the  cost  of  operating  some  of  the  European  filter  plants. 

Chakles  E.  Fowlek,  Esq.*  (by  letter). — The  writer  has  had  no  ex-  Mr.  Fowler 
l>erience  in  the  operation  of  covered  filters,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be 
certain  that  there  are  not  difficulties  in  their  operation  unknown  to 
him.  Judging,  however,  from  his  experience  in  the  use  of  open 
filters,  it  would  apjjear  that  the  usual  hindrances  to  successful  oi)era- 
tiou  had  been  entirely  removed  in  the  construction  of  the  Albany 
plant.  Indeed,  it  Avould  seem  that  the  only  difficulty  to  be  appre- 
hended in  the  operation  of  the  plant  would  be  the  tendency  to  i)lace 
undue  reliance  wpon  the  automatic  appliances  which,  however  perfect 
and  complete,  reqiiire  watching.  To  one  accustomed  to  battle  with 
atmospheric  conditions  in  operating  an  open  filter  plant  in  this  lati- 
tude, the  super\4sion  of  such  a  jilant  as  described  would  seem  a 
pleasant  jjastime. 

It  is  ordinarily  understood  that  the  chief  object  to  be  attained  in 
covering  a  filter  is  to  obviate  the  difficulties  and  expense  arising  from 
the  action  of  frost,  and  this  possibly  may  be  the  chief,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  the  only,  object  to  be  sought,  at  least  in  dealing  with  a  water 
having  the  characteristics  of  the  Hudson  Eiver  water  at  Poughkeepsie.  - 
The  algjc  growths  on  the  sand  in  summer  are  quite  as  troublesome 
and  almost  as  expensive  as  ice  and  frost  in  winter.  Like  ice.  they  can 
develop  on  an  unlimited  area  in  the  same  time  as  on  a  small  unit,  and 
will  stop  a  filter  and  put  it  out  of  service  just  when  it  should  be  other- 
wise doing  its  best  work.  Covering,  as  described  in  this  paper,  will 
l)revi'nt  the  development  of  algjc  entirely.  During  the  summer  of 
18!>9  the  filters  at  Poughkeei^sie  were  scraped  six  times,  from  May  1st 
to  October  10th,  at  a  cost  of  about  $70  for  each  scraping.  Had  it  not 
been  for  algte  growths,  three  scrapings  in  that  period  would  have  been 
sufficient.  The  cost  of  the  extra  scrapings  necessitated  by  the  algae 
growths,  together  witli  the  cost  of  washing  and  replacing  the  addi- 
tional sand  removed,  amounted  in  lHi)9  to  more  than  the  cost  of 
removing  ice. 

There  is  still  another  evil  incident    to    an  open    filter   iu    the    hot 
months.     It  is  essential  to  the  proper  working  of  a  filter  that,  in  scrap- 
ing, as  little  sand  as  possible  be  removed,  and  that  the  depth  removed 
*  Superintendent  and  Engineer  of  Public  Works,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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Mr.  Fowler,  bo  as  nearly  uniform  over  the  entire  area  as  possible,  about  h  in.  being 
the  ordinary  depth.  In  the  hot  months,  after  a  filter  has  been  in  use 
for  two  or  three  years,  the  surface  of  the  sand,  when  exposed  for 
scraping,  and  thus  subjected  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  will  bake,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  to  a  depth  of  1  or  1^  ins.,  or  even,  in  extreme 
cases,  2  ins.  It  frequently  happens,  therefore,  that  in  commencing  to 
scrape  a  bed  in  the  morning  the  normal  thickness  will  be  removed, 
but  before  the  work  is  finished,  on  account  of  the  action  of  the  sun  on 
the  exposed  surface,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  three  or  four  times 
the  normal  thickness,  thus  lessening  the  efficiency  of  the  bed  and 
largely  increasing  the  expense  of  scraping.  The  writer,  therefore, 
from  his  experience,  Avould  urge  the  covering  of  filters  in  any  climate, 
particularly  for  river  waters  similar  to  those  of  the  Hudson. 

From  the  writer's  experience  it  is  essential  that  a  filter  should  al- 
ways be  filled,  to  a  short  distance  above  the  sand  surface,  from  below. 
It  seems  imx:)ossible  to  admit  a  current  of  water  on  the  dry  sand  so  as 
not  to  wash  or  furrow  it,  and  even  after  filling,  the  escape  of  the  con- 
fined air  greatly  disturbs  the  uniform  compactness.  The  writer,  there- 
fore, notes  with  pleasure  the  completeness  of  the  arrangement  for 
filling  the  Albany  filters  from  below. 

The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  single  filters  of  the  Albany 
plant  have  as  great  an  area  as  can  be  operated  with  economy  and  effi- 
ciency. However  great  the  plant  to  be  installed,  it  should  be  com- 
posed of  units  no  greater  in  area  than  those  described.  Units  of 
lesser  area  may  be  used  where  desired;  indeed,  it  is  the  writer's 
opinion  that  no  plant,  however  small,  should  be  composed  of  less  than 
foui-  distinct  units  of  equal  area,  combined  as  in  the  plant  under 
consideration. 

The  quantity  of  gravel  used  appears  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. This  is  rendered  possible  by  the  concave  form  of  the  bottom. 
It  may,  however,  be  questioned  if  the  depth  over  the  collecting  jiipes, 
4^  ins.,  is  sufficient  to  insure,  for  the  greatest  period  practicable, 
against  sand  reaching  the  collectors  and  obstructing  them.  When  the 
old  filter  at  Poughkeepsie,  designed  by  the  late  James  P.  Kirkwood, 
M.  Am.  Soc.  0.  E.,  was  opened  for  repairs  in  1897,  after  having  been  in 
ojieration  twenty-five  years,  sand  was  found  all  the  way  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  filter,  although  the  original  depth  of  stones  and  gravel 
was  4  ft. 

The  depth  of  broken  stones  was  2  ft.  Above  the  stones  were  four 
courses  of  gravel,  each  6  ins.  in  thickness.  In  the  absence  of  actual 
measurement,  it  is  believed  that  the  mean  effective  size  of  the  gravel 
in  the  upper  course  was  but  little  if  any  greater  than  that  in  the  upper 
course  of  the  Albany  filters,  though  it  was  evidently  less  carefully 
screened.  One  of  the  causes  tending  to  force  the  sand  down  into  the 
gravel  was,  undoubtedly,  the  invariable  practice  of  filling  the  bed 
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from  the  surt'aco, — there  beiu<;  uo  other  means  provided.     The  avoid-  Mr.  Fowler. 

ance  of  this  practice,  in  the  Albany  filters,  together  with  the  greater 

care  in   screening  the  gravel,  will  lessen  the  tendency  of  the  sand 

to  pass   downward;  nevertheless,  the  writer  believes  that  some  sand 

will,    in    time,    however  remote,    reach  the  collectors,    and  that    an 

additional  thickuoss  of  gravel   would  prolong   that    time   in    a  ratio 

greater  than  that  of  the  increased  thickness.     It  seems  to  the  writer 

that  about  double  the  thickness  of  each  grade  of  gravel  over  the  top 

of  the  conductors  would  remove  the  time   of  possible  obstruction  of 

the  collectors  to  a  period  in  the  futiire  sufficiently  remote  to  justify 

the  additional  expense  of  construction. 

The  device  for  aeration,  numerous  small  holes  near  the  toj?  of  the 
vertical  extension  of  the  inlet  pipes  to  the  settling  basin,  would  seem 
to  rec[uire  the  addition  of  some  appliance  for  keeping  the  holes  clear 
and  preventing  their  becoming  closed  by  algne  and  floating  or  suspended 
matter. 

The  devices  for  preventing  undue  loss  of  head  or  pi'essure  upon 
the  filters,  for  observing  and  regulating  the  rate  of  filtration,  and  for 
preventing  an  excessive  rate,  appear  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  their 
respective  purposes. 

The  writer  congratulates  the  author  and  all  associated  with  him  in 
the  design  and  construction,  as  well  as  the  City  of  Albany,  upon  the 
successful  installation  of  a  filtering  plant  appai-ently  so  nearly  jierfect 
in  all  its  arrangements  for  successful  operation. 

Ge3R3e  W.  FuiitiER,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — This  Mr.  G.  w. 
important  i^aper,  dealing  with  the  largest  j)lant  of  its  kind  now  in 
operation  in  this  country,  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  subject 
of  water  purification.  In  many  ways  this  plant  shows  the  results  of  • 
caraful  thought  and  of  thorough  studies  of  the  experimental  evidence 
obtained  in  this  country,  and  also  of  the  construction  and  operation 
of  municipal  plants  in  Europe. 

Comparing  the  Albany  plant  with  those  constructed  years  ago  in 
Europe  for  the  purification  of  the  general  type  of  water  of  which  the 
Hudson  River  is  representative,  it  is  foimd  that  this  plant  contains 
many  improvements.  It  is  thoroughly  modern,  embodying  the 
results  of  the  progress  of  the  last  dozen  years  in  this  particular  line. 
For  many  years  the  construction  and  results  of  operation  of  the 
Albany  i)lant  Avill  doubtless  be  studied  by  engineers  interested  in 
water  imrification. 

In  reading  this  vei-y  interesting  paper  there  occurred  to  the  writer 
a  numbar  of  points  of  inquiry  and  comment,  the  principal  of  which 
are  as  follows: 

Ch'iractei-  of  Hudson  River  Water  irith  Reference  to  Turbiditi/  and 
Color.— Th(^  paper  deals  at  considerable  length  with  the  sewage  pollu- 
tion of  the  unfiltered  water,  but  leaves  the  reader  to  his  general  infor- 
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Mr.  G.  w.  mation  witli  regard  to  the  natixre,  degree  and  duration  of  turbid  water 

"  which  occurs  in  the  Hudson  at  Albany.  Obviously,  this  factor  was 
of  some  significance  in  the  design  of  the  plant,  for  the  reason  that  it 
was  decided  to  construct  a  sedimentation  basin.  All  members  of  this 
Society  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  general  facts  that  the  Hudson 
flows  through  glacial  drift  formation  and  not  through  a  clay -bearing 
region;  that  the  headwaters  of  the  river  are  in  a  mountainous  country, 
clad  in  the  winter  with  snow  which  melts  rapidly  in  the  early  sjjring 
so  as  to  211'oduce  freshets;  and  that  at  Albany  the  river  is  a  compara- 
tively short  one.  In  the  near  future  specific  information  Avill  jjre- 
sumably  be  available  on  this  subject;  but  the  writer  desires  to  inquire 
what  the  general  evidence  now  available  shows  as  to  the  amount  and 
character  of  suspended  matters  in  the  water  during  freshets;  and  also 
the  frequency,  intensity  and  duration  of  freshets. 

It  is  stated  at  the  close  of  the  paper  that  the  filtered  water  is  satis- 
factory in  ajjpearance  regarding  color,  although  it  is  not  stated  how 
much  color  is  foiind  in  either  the  unfiltered  or  filtered  water.  The 
question  of  how  much  color  due  to  dissolved  organic  matters  may  be 
present  in  a  water  of  satisfactory  appearance  is  one  upon  which  there 
is  much  difference  of  ojjinion.  And  it  is  of  especial  significance  in 
connection  with  the  type  of  plant  adopted  at  Albany,  because,  ordi- 
narily, it  is  possible  by  this  means  to  remove  only  about  one-third  of 
the  color  of  the  applied  water.  While  satisfactory  results  were 
doubtless  obtained  in  this  jjarticular  instance,  this  is,  nevertheless,  an 
interesting  topic  for  discussion. 

Filtering  Mate7-ials  and  Underdrains. — In  connection  with  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  filter,  the  filtering  materials  and  underdrains  are  of 
prime  importance.  The  Albany  plant,  in  general  terms,  rejjresents 
the  best  modern  theory  and  practice  in  these  particulars,  and  it  is 
here  that  this  plant  differs  most  from  the  older  ones  in  Europe.  For- 
merly it  was  the  jaractice  to  use  gravel  layers  much  thicker  than  was 
necessary  to  support  the  sand  and  conduct  the  filtered  water  to  the 
collecting  pipes,  and,  in  some  instances  at  least,  the  layers  were  not 
properly  graded  to  prevent  the  upper  layers  from  settling  into  the 
lower  ones.  At  the  present  time  many  reliable  data  are  available  to 
serve  in  making  these  computations.  Concerning  the  use  of  the  thin 
graded  layers  of  gravel,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  conduce  to  both 
efficiency  and  economy.  In  the  case  of  the  Albany  jjlant  they  ajjijear 
to  be  worked  out  as  finely  as  it  is  safe  to  adojjt  in  practice.  In  fact, 
in  the  oi^inion  of  some  engineers  it  might  be  considered  questionable 
whether,  with  only  three  grades  of  gravel,  it  is  advisable  to  use  with 
the  finer  grades  such  thin  layers  as  2  to  2.5  ins.  The  experience  of 
the  writer  shows  that  ordinarily  no  difficulty  should  arise  under  these 
conditions,  but  that  rigid  inspection  of  the  work  is  necessary  to  guard 
against  the  layers  settling  together.      The  writer  desires  to  inqiiire  if 
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auy  evidences  have  been  detected  of  the  sand  passing  into  and  through  Mr.  G.  w. 
the  gravel  layers.  Fuller. 

The  practice  of  placing  no  gravel  layers  beneath  the  sand  within  a 
distance  of  2  ft.  4  ins.  of  the  walls  of  the  filter  is  especially  commend- 
able. If  this  had  been  adopted  in  the  older  filters  it  would  have 
doubtless  precluded  many  instances  of  unfiltered  water  reaching  the 
filtered  water  drains. 

Filie)-  Covers. — Althoiigh  there  are  a  number  of  open  filters  in 
service  in  the  general  section  of  the  country  in  which  Albany  is  located, 
the  question  of  the  advisability  of  covering  these  filters  is  too  obvious 
to  be  a  fitting  one  for  discussion.  The  principal  point,  in  this  con- 
nection, is  to  note  that  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  the  vaulting 
for  filter  covers  has  been  made  entirely  of  concrete.  This  departure 
results  in  economy,  and  doubtless  will  be  adopted  in  many  instances 
in  the  future. 

Fure-  Water  Reservoir  and  Control  of  Rate  of  Fillration. — The  descrip- 
tion and  discussion  of  these  phases  of  the  plant  are  among  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  the  paper.  They  are  unusual  and  unique  in  a 
number  of  ways,  and,  while  not  such  as  to  be  a  model  type  under  many 
conditions  elsewhere,  they  appear  to  serve  their  purpose  admirably  in 
this  case  and  to  be  based  on  sound  reasoning. 

Cosit  of  Filters. — The  cost  of  these  covered  filters,  $45  600  per  acre, 
exclusive  of  land  and  engineering,  is  much  less  than  the  general 
figiires  obtained  from  other  and  earlier  plants.  While  there  is  no 
doubt  that  efficient  and  durable  filters  of  this  type  can  be  built, 
ordinarily,  much  more  cheaply  than  has  been  generally  considered  to 
be  the  case,  yet  the  conditions  for  construction  at  Albany  were 
usually  favorable  in  a  number  of  ways,  as  follows: 

1.  The  filter  site  was  a  level  tract  of  land,  requiring  practically  no 
grading  and  no  excavation  other  than  that  necessary  to  obtain  material 
for  the  embankments. 

2.  Very  little  rock  excavation  was  required. 

3.  The  floor  of  the  filters  rests  on  blue  or  yellow  clay,  as  compared 
with  the  quick-sand  and  the  made  land  which  would  be  encountered  in 
some  localities. 

4.  The  conditions,  apparently,  were  free  from  complications,  and  re- 
quired no  very  expensive  steps  relative  to  the  exclusion  of  ground- 
water from  the  plant.  Concerning  the  leakage  of  the  filtered  water, 
in  the  event  of  cracks  in  the  fairly  light  masonry,  the  ground-water 
level  would  caiise  the  loss  of  water  to  be  very  small,  comjjared  with 
conditions  found  elsewhere. 

5.  Construction  materials  were  much  cheaper  at  the  time  the  Albany 
contracts  were  let,  than  at  present. 

6.  The  site  was  very  favorably  located  with  reference  to  securing 
and  delivering  the  various  materials  of  construction. 
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Mr  G.  w.  7.  With  open  filters,  heavier  masonry  in  some  respects  would  be 

Fuller,  required  than  in  the  case  of  covered  filters. 

In  noting  tliese  points,  in  regard  to  which  Albany  was  very  fortu- 
nate, it  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  they  do  not  detract  from  the  merit  of 
this  paper  on  a  i^laut  which,  in  the  writer's  ojiinion,  is  entitled  to 
great  praise. 
Mr.  WTiippie.  Geobge  C.  Whtpple,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The 
writer  wishes  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the  service  which  the 
Water  Department  of  Albany  has  rendered  to  the  public  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  filter,  so  Avell  described  by  Mr.  Hazen.  Not  only  will 
this  filter  prove  a  blessing  to  the  citizens  of  Albany  by  the  saving  of 
lives,  but  it  will  stand  as  a  model  for  American  engineers  and  an  object 
lesson  to  certain  American  cities  which  have  been  negligent  in  protect- 
ing themselves  from  the  dangers  of  their  polluted  water  supplies. 

The  brief  period  during  which  the  Albany  filter  has  been  in  oj^era- 
tion  is  not  sufficient  to  show  exactly  the  degree  of  purification  of  the 
Hudson  River  water  which  will  be  attained  permanently,  but  the  fig- 
ures ijresented  by  Mr.  Bailey  show  that  already  good  results  are  being 
obtained,  and  that  the  bacterial  efficiency  is  improving  steadily. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  found  that  there  are  certain  things 
which  the  filter  will  not  do.  It  will  not  remove  all  the  coloring  mat- 
ter from  the  water.  Experts  realize  that  this  is  not  to  be  expected, 
but  the  ordinary  consumer  does  not  understand  why  the  filtered  water 
should  not  be  colorless.  Experiments  have  shown  that  simple  sand 
filtration  is  not  capable  of  removing  more  than  aliout  one-half  of  the 
coloring  matter  from  water,  under  favorable  conditions,  and  that  ordi- 
narily the  amount  of  reduction  is  not  more  than  one-third  or  one- 
fourth.  Mr.  Bailey  has  stated  that  the  color  reduction  at  Albany  thus 
far  has  been  about  4:0%,  the  color  of  the  apjilied  water  being  at  times 
as  high  as  0.50  or  0.60  on  the  platinum  scale.  The  removal  of  color  by 
anew  filter  is  usually  greater  than  by  one  which  has  been  long  in  use, 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  percentage  of  removal  cannot  be  always 
maintained.  The  removal  of  coloring  matter  from  the  Hudson  Eiver 
water  by  the  sand  filters  at  Poughkeejisie  is  shown  by  the  following 
figures  taken  from  analyses  made  at  various  times  by  Dr.  T.  M.  Drown: 

Feb.,       Nov..     Dec.,     Jan.,     Apr., 

181t!.         IHUl.'       1891.       1892.       1894. 

Color  of  applied  water 0.233     0.15     0.60     0.38     0.30 

Color  of  filtered  water 0.19       0.10     0.65     0.40     0.25 

Percentage  of  reduction  of  color.  ,17  33  17 

In  the  spring  of  1899,  the  writer  obtained  the  tollowing  results  from 
the  Poughkeepsie  filter: 

Color  of  Hiidson  River  water 0.32 

Color  of  tap  water  in  Poughkeepsie 0.26 

Percentage  of  removal  of  color 19 
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It  has  been  found  at  Albany  that  sand  tiltratiou  is  not  always  ef-  Mr.  Whipple. 
fiH-tive  in  removing  certain  odors  from  the  applied  water.  Professor 
Mason  has  alluded  to  the  odor  imparted  to  the  water  of  the  Back  Chan- 
nel by  waste  material  discharged  from  the  gas-works,  and  which,  not 
being  removed  by  the  filter,  caused  some  comi^laint  from  the  consumers. 
This  matter  of  odor,  in  water  which  is  to  be  purified,  should  not  be 
overlooked  by  engiuears  when  considering  filtration  works.  Inasmuch 
ns  sand  tiltratiou  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  remove  such  odors  as 
those  observed  at  Albany,  it  is  essential  that  the  applied  water  should 
be  freed  from  them,  and  it  is  a  case  where  prevention  is  easier  than 
cure. 

Many  American  streams  receive  large  amounts  of  factory  refuse, 
and  in  such  cases  filtration  alone  may  not  always  render  the  water 
palatable.  The  refuse  should  be  purified  before  it  is  allowed  to  enter 
the  streams.  Sometimes  very  large  streams  become  affected  with 
odors  from  factory  wastes.  The  Schuylkill  River  at  Philadelphia  is  a 
case  in  point.  A  few  years  ago  the  water  in  certain  sections  of  Phila- 
delphia acquired  a  disagreeable  odor  which  resembled  that  of  creosote 
as  much  as  anything.  Through  the  courtesy  of  John  C.  Trautwine,  Jr. , 
Assoc.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  the  writer  was  given  the  opportunity  to  make 
some  observations  as  to  the  cause  of  this  odor.  Samples  of  water 
were  collected  in  various  jjarts  of  the  city  and  examined  physically 
and  microscopically.  The  character  of  the  odor  showed  that  it  was 
not  due  to  microscojuc  organisms,  and  no  odor-producing  organisms 
were  found  in  the  water.  The  odor  was  apparently  due  to  manufac- 
turing \raste,  and  suspicion  fell  upon  certain  paper  mills  a  few  miles 
above  the  city  from  which  large  vohxmes  of  refuse  material  were  dis- 
charged at  certain  times  during  the  day.  Samples  of  water  collected 
from  the  river  had  the  same  odor  as  that  observed  in  the  city,  and  near 
the  mill  where  the  refuse  material  was  supposed  to  be  discharged,  the 
odor  was  very  decided.  The  microscopical  examinations  of  the  sam- 
ples showed  the  presence  of  fragments  of  wood  fiber  in  the  river  water 
and  in  some  of  the  samples  of  tap  water.  The  samples  which  con- 
tained the  largest  amounts  of  wood  fiber  gave  in  general  the  strongest 
odors.  Furthermore,  it  was  the  testimony  of  many  individuals  that 
the  odor  was  not  of  equal  intensity  throughout  the  day,  this  being  due, 
apparently,  to  intermittent  discharges  from  the  mills. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  operation  of  the  Albany  filter  which  will 
be  watched  with  interest  by  biologists,  namely,  the  storage  of  the 
filtered  water  in  an  open  reservoir.  It  has  become  a  well-recognized 
principle  in  this  country  that  ground  waters  cannot  be  stored  in  reser- 
voirs exposed  to  the  light  without  liability  to  deterioration  from 
troublesome  algae  growths;  and  the  question  has  already  presented 
itself  to  the  minds  of  some  as  to  whether  the  water  supply  at  Albany 
will  not  some  dav  suffer  from  this  cause.     Time  alone  will  tell  whether 
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Mr.  Whipple,  their  fears  will  be  realized.  That  diatoms  and  other  microscopic 
organisms  -will  develop  to  some  extent  in  the  stored  water  is  to  be 
expected,  but  the  experience  of  Lawrence  and  of  Poughkeepsie  would 
indicate  that  the  chances  of  serious  trouble  from  such  growths  are 
not  very  great.  In  this  connection  the  writer  desires  to  ask  the  author 
whether  microscopical  examinations  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir  have 
shown  as  yet  any  tendency  of  the  microscopic  organisms  to  develop; 
whether  the  reservoir  into  which  the  filtered  water  is  pumped  has  been 
recently  cleaned ;  and,  if  not,  whether  there  exists  at  the  present  time 
any  considerable  amount  of  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir. 
Experience  with  the  reservoirs  of  the  Brooklyn  water  supply,  where 
mixed  ground  water  and  surface  water  is  stored  in  open  sunlight,  has 
shown  that  the  deposits  which  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  reservoirs 
have  an  important  influence  on  the  development  of  the  microscopic 
organisms. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  growth  of  algse  upon  the  surface  of 
oi^en  filters  and  to  the  annoyance  which  they  cause  in  the  operation  of 
the  filter.  Some  interesting  studies  of  the  growths  of  microscopic 
organisms  over  the  sand  have  been  made  recently  by  Dr.  Otto  Stroh- 
meyer,  of  Hamburg,  and  Dr.  Ad.  Kemna,  of  Antwerp.  A  brief  account 
of  their  observations,  with  some  additional  stiidies  made  by  the  writer, 
may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  discxission. 

At  Hambui'g  it  has  been  the  custom  for  a  long  time  whenever  a 
filter-bed  was  scraped  to  examine  microscopically  the  surface  film  over 
the  sand  and  to  record  the  organisms  present.  Microscopical  examina- 
tions of  the  water  of  the  Elbe  Eiver  have  also  been  made.  Muf  h  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  careful  enumeration  of  the  different  species, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  the  methods  of  the  planktologists  have  been 
followed.  The  observations  have  shown  that  there  is  a  regular  seasonal 
succession  of  organisms  which  develop  on  the  sand.  During  the  winter 
the  diatoms  alone  are  rei)resented,  but  certain  species  sometimes  develop 
in  great  abundance.  It  is  during  the  sjiring  and  fall,  however,  that 
the  diatoms  attain  their  maximum  growth.  The  green  algee  apj^ear  in 
the  spring  and  increase  during  the  summer.  The  blue-green  algse  are 
present  in  large  numbers  during  the  latestimmer,  their  growth  usually 
continuing  until  cold  weather.  Substantially,  the  same  seasonal  dis- 
tribution was  observed  at  Antwerp.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it 
cori-esponds  with  the  seasonal  distribution  of  the  microscopic  organ- 
isms repeatedly  observed  in  various  lakes  and  reservoirs  of  this 
country. 

At  Antwerp  similar  studies  of  the  surface  scums  have  been  syste- 
matically made,  but  somewhat  different  methods  have  been  followed. 
The  work  has  been  carried  on  at  the  Waelham  laboratory  of  the  Antwerj> 
Water-Woi'ks  Company.  Chief  attention  has  been  given  to  the  domi- 
nant forms.     The  actual  numbers  of  organisms  present  have  not  been 
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recorded,  but  the  results  Lave  been  expressed  in  i)roportiouate  parts  iMr.  Whipple. 

of  the  total  number  present,  on  a  scale  of  ten,  as  follows: 

Coscincx/iticus 4! 

Jfelnsim 4 

Ci/doteWi Ji 

10 
On  this  date  (Oct.  7),  therefore,  the  in-edomiuant  forms  were  Coscino. 

discus  and  Melosira.    At  another  time  the  following  genera  were  present : 

Melosira  varians 5 

Frcufilaria  aipiichut 4 

Spirogi/ra 1 

In  this  country  similar  results  have  sometimes  been  expressed  in 
"number  of  organisms  on  1  sq.  cm.  of  sand."  The  following  repre- 
sents the  results  of  a  microscopical  examination  of  the  tilm  at  the  to^j 
of  an  experimental  sand  filter.  The  sample  was  collected  in  March, 
after  the  filter  had  been  in  oj)eration  nearly  two  months: 

Number  of  organisms 
over  1  sq.  cm.  of  sand. 

Diatomxcece:  (In  standard  units.*) 

Asterionella 278  000 

Cymhelhi 130  000 

BUdomn 150  000 

Melosira 10  000 

Meridion 25  000 

Navicula 7  700 

StepkanodiscHS 6  500 

Synedra 1  100  (100 

Tabelluria 2  390  000 

Chloropht/cece: 

Closterium 1  200 

Scenedesmus 800 

Protococcus 60  500 

Conferva 12  000 

Spirogi/ra 5  500 

CyanophycecE: 

Chroococcus 5  300 

Oscillaria 84  000 

Protozoa: 

Trackelamo7ias 16  000 

Ciliata 5  000 

Peridinium 4  000 

Tintinniis 14  000 

Mallomonas 800 

Synxra 6  000 

Codouella 400 

Rotifera: 

Amircea 800 

Polyarthra 1  000 

Synchceta 8  000 

Total  organisms 4  324  500 

Amorphous  matter 2  300  OOP 

*One  standard  unit  equals  400  square  microns. 
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Mr.  Whipple.  Tlie  organisms  wliieh  develop  over  the  surface  of  a  sand  filter  may 
be  grouped,  for  practical  purposes,  into  three  classes :  those  which 
form  a  matting  upon  the  sand;  those  which  are  attached  to  the  sand 
but  extend  ujjward  in  filaments  or  sheets;  and  those  which  are  free- 
floating  in  the  water.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  the 
organisms  are  found  in  these  three  conditions,  because  the  same 
organism  is  sometimes  found  now  on  the  sand  and  now  above  it. 

The  eflfects  of  these  three  grou])s  of  organisms  upon  the  operation  of 
the  filter  are  not  the  same.  The  most  important  effect  is  that  pro- 
duced by  those  organisms  which  form  a  matting  upon  the  sand.  The 
diatoms  and  the  unicellular  algae  are  here  chiefly  concerned.  By  their 
growth  they  form  a  more  or  less  gelatinous  film  upon  the  surface,  and 
as  this  film  becomes  denser,  the  rate  of  filtration  is  retarded  until 
finally  it  becomes  necessary  to  scrape  the  filter.  The  algse  which  grow 
erect  upon  the  sand  do  not  thus  clog  the  filter.  On  the  contrary,  they 
prevent  clogging  to  some  extent.  Their  waving,  interlaced  threads 
act  as  a  sort  of  preliminary  strainer,  removing  from  the  applied  water 
some  of  the  suspended  matter  which  would  otherwise  collect  on  the 
sand.  This  action  continues  as  long  as  the  plants  are  in  good  condi- 
tion and  as  long  as  the  evolution  of  gas  is  sufiicient  to  cause  flotation. 
When  they  begin  to  decay  or  when  they  become  overloaded  with 
foreign  matter  they  settle  to  the  bottom  and  helj)  to  clog  the  filter. 
Kenma  found  that  at  Antwerp  Hydrodictyon  was  the  most  effective 
organism  in  this  process  of  i^reliminary  straining.  The  free-floating 
forms  have  little  influence  on  the  rate  of  filtration  as  long  as  they 
remain  in  susj^eusion,  although,  to  some  extent,  they  too  play  a  part 
in  the  lireliminary  clarifying  process.  But  ultimately  most  of  them 
reach  the  surface  of  the  sand  and  help  to  clog  the  filter. 

Not  only  do  the  algje  growths  over  a  sand  filter  affect  the  rate  of 
filtration  and  the  frequency  of  scraping,  thereby  increasing  the  cost  of 
filtration;  but  they  exercise  an  important  influence  upon  the  efficiency 
of  the  filter.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  growth  of  the  algae  is  so 
vigorous  and  the  evolution  of  gas  so  abundant  that  great  masses  of 
the  organisms  rise  in  the  water,  carrying  with  them  patches  of  the 
surface  film  and  leaving  bald  spots  on  the  sand  throiigh  which  the 
water  passes  at  too  high  a  rate,  with  consequent  loss  of  bacterial 
eflBeiency.  At  Antwerp  the  filter  attendants  watch  for  this  phenomenon, 
and  reduce  the  rate  of  filtration  if  necessary.  It  seems  probable,  also, 
that  decomiJosition  of  the  organisms  at  the  surface  affects  the  filtered 
water  unfavorably. 

During  the  coiirse  of  the  year  the  character  of  the  flora  changes. 
This  change  is  often  gradual,  but  at  times  is  very  rapid.  Kemna  has 
noticed  that  at  the  time  when  certain  organisms  are  rapidly  disap- 
pearing from  the  sand  the  efficiency  of  filtration  is  impaired.  He 
attributes  this  to  the  chauaed  condition  of  the  surface  film  caused  by 
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the  tlecompositiou  of  the  orgauisius,  but  suggests  that  changes  in  the  Mr.  Whipple, 
bacterial  flora  may  also  play  an  important  part.     In  a  recent  publica- 
tion* Dr.  Ad.  Kemna  cites  the  following  interesting  experience  with 
Analxetia: 

During  the  hot  weather  of  July,  1899,  AnalHPixt  became  abundant 
over  some  of  the  Antwerp  filter  beds.  Knowing  the  character  of  this 
organism  and  its  tendency  to  impart  an  odor  to  the  water,  he  kept  a 
careful  watch  of  the  filters,  collecting  samples  of  the  filtered  water 
twice  a  day  and  testing  them  as  to  their  odor  and  the  amount  of 
ammonia  they  contained.  As  long  as  the  Aiudxcna  remained  in  a 
living  condition  in  the  water  over  the  sand,  the  filtered  water  was  satis- 
factory, but  when  the  organisms  disappeared,  on  the  advent  of  cold 
weather,  the  filtered  water  acquired  a  bad  taste  and  the  amount  of 
ammonia  increased. 

The  studies  made  at  Hamburg  and  at  Antwerp  show,  with  ajjpar- 
ent  conclusiveness,  that  when  the  vegetation  over  a  sand  filter  is  in  a 
living  condition,  it  is  a  positive  aid  to  the  efficiency  of  filtration, 
though  it  increases  the  cost  of  operation.  Most  of  the  microscopic 
organisms  have  a  coating  which  is  somewhat  gelatinous,  and  in  many 
cases  the  gelatinous  material  is  very  abundant.  The  diatoms  and 
other  organisms  which  grow  directly  on  the  sand  aid  in  the  formation 
of  the  surface  film  on  which  the  efficiency  of  filtration  largely,  but  not 
solely,  depends.  This  fact  has  been  understood  for  many  yeai'S.  The 
surface  film  forms  through  bactei'ial  agency  on  covered  filters  as  Avell 
as  on  open  filters,  but  on  the  latter  its  formation  is  assisted  by  the 
microscopic  organisms. 


TABLE     No.     8. — The     Influence     of     Growing     Enteromorpha 
Intestinalis  upon  Wateb  Bacteria.     (Direct  Sunlight.) 


Number  of  Bacteria  per  Cubic 
Centimeter. 

Date. 

Hour. 

Tempera- 
ture. 

Culture  of 

Water  without 

Enteromorpha. 

Enteromorpha. 

.Tu 

lyCth 

9  p.  M. 

18°  Cent. 

123 

122 

' 

7th 

5  a.  m. 

18°      " 

156 

164 

7th 

9  a.  m. 

18.5°  " 

98 

210 

7th 

3  p.  M. 

22°      " 

5 

532 

7th 

7  p.  M. 

24°      " 

0 

987 

7th 

9  p.  M. 

21°      " 

n                            1230 

The  experiments  of  Strohmeyer,  at  the  laboratory  of  the  Hamburg 
TVater-Works,  have  shown  that  some  alga;  exercise  a  sterilizing  influ- 
ence  upon   the   water  in   which    they    develop.       Enteromorpha,    for 
example,  is  a  green  alga  which  is  often   very  abundant  on  the  filter 
*"  Les  Eaux  Potables,  Extrait  de  la  Belgique  MSdicale." 
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Mr.  Whipple,  beds  tluriug  the  summer.  Strolimeyer  selected  and  carefully  cleaned 
some  of  the  voung,  growing  filaments  of  this  organism  and  put  them 
in  flasks  which  contained  about  300  c.  c.  of  water,  adding  also  1.5  c.  c. 
of  a  sterile  culture  solution.  Other  flasks  of  water  were  similarly 
prepared,  but  without  the  algse.  Pairs  of  these  flasks,  with  and  with- 
out the  algae,  were  subjected  to  similar  conditions  of  light  and  temper- 
ature, and  their  bacterial  contents  determined  at  intervals  of  a  few 
hours  for  several  days.  The  result  of  one  of  these  experiments  is 
given  in  Table  No.  8. 

The  figures  show  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  the 
bacterial  contents  of  the  two  flasks  were  iDractically  the  same.  After 
standing  for  eight  hours  in  the  dark,  the  bacteria  increased  slightly  in 
both  flasks.  After  fourteen  hours'  exposure  to  direct  sunlight,  the 
w-ater  in  the  flask  which  contained  the  growing  algoe  was  practically 
sterile,  while  in  the  other  flask  the  develo2)meut  of  the  bacteria  con- 
tinued uuinterrui^tedly.  A  similar  experiment,  carried  on  for  a  longer 
period  in  diff"used  light,  gave  the  results  shown  in  Table  No.  9. 

TABLE    No.     9. — The   Effect  op  Growing  Enteromorpha  Intes- 
TlNALis  UPON  Water  Bacteria.     (Diffused  Light.) 


Date. 

Hour. 

Tempera- 
ture. 

Number  of  Bacteria  per 
Cubic  Centimeter. 

Culture  of 
Enteromorpha. 

Water  without 
Enteromorpha. 

July  4th 

11.30  a.  m. 
3        p.  M. 
6         P.  M. 

8.30  a.  m. 

3         P.  M. 

6.30  p.  M. 

9         A.  M. 

7.30  p.  M. 

18°  Cent. 
18°      " 
18°      " 
17°      " 
18°      " 
18°      " 
18°      " 
18.5°  " 

145 

160 

153 

1  100 

180 

7 

24 

0 

108 

'•     4th        

144 

"     4th 

243 

"     5th 

5  900 

"     5th 

26  000 

"     .5th 

50  000 

"     6th 

63  000 

"     6th 

80  000 

Here  the  development  of  bacteria  in  the  flask  without  the  algae 
was  more  vigorous  than  before,  but  the  sterilizing  action  was  less 
vigorous,  as  might  be  expected.  Other  experiments  with  8pirogyra, 
Cladophora  and  Stichococcus  gave  similar  results.  Whether  the  steriliz- 
ing action  produced  by  the  growth  of  the  alga;  was  due  to  the  effect 
of  the  gases  liberated  or  to  some  other  cause  was  not  definitely 
determined. 

What  is  true  of  these  filamentous  algae  is  jsrobably  true  of  many 
other  microscopic  organisms,  and,  not  only  of  the  green  algae,  but  of 
the  diatoms  and,  perhaps,  the  blue-green  algae.  At  the  time  when 
Anabcpna  was  present  on  the  Antwerp  filters,  Kemna  observed  that  it 
was  not  equally  abundant  on  all  the  beds,  and  that  with  the  beds 
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where  it  was  most  abundant  there  was  not  only  less  clogging  of  the  Mr.  Whipple. 

sand,  but  an  increasetl  degree  of  jjurification. 

The  writer  has  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe  the  reduction  of 

the  number  of  bacteria  in  water  by  growths  of  microscopic  organisms. 

The  following  case  is  very  striking:  A  jjond,  with  an  area  of  40  acres 

and    a   capacity    of    42  000  000  galls.,  was  aflected    with  an  immense 

growth  of  Cluthrocystis  which  appeared  in  the  sjiring  and   continued 

until  the  late  autumn.     At  times  the  water  contained  20  000  standard 

imits   of  these   organisms   per    cubic  centimeter.     The    water    that 

entered  the  pond  was  polluted,  and  the  number  of  bacteria  in  it  was 

seldom  lower  than  1  000  per  cubic  centimeter,  and  was  often  much 

higher.     At  the  same  time  the  number  of  bacteria  in  the  water  at  the 

outlet  of  the  pond  was  very   low.     On   one   occasion   the   following 

results  were  obtained,  and  these  are  typical  of  the  conditions  which 

prevailed  for  several  months: 

Number  of  Bacteria  per 
cubic  centimeter. 

Average  of  the  influent  streams 1  400 

Average  of  samples  throughout  the  pond 27 

Samjjle  at  the  outlet 36 

A  series  of  examinations  of  samples  collected  at  the  outlet  of  the 
pond  during  an  entire  year  gave  the  following  results : 

Number  of  bacteria  Number  of  standard 
per  cubic  centi-       Units  ot  Clathrocys- 
meter. 

January 

February 1  100 

March .  .' 1  500 

April 338 

May 370 

June 139 

July 60 

August 104 

September 245 

Octolier 540 

November 840 

December 1  243 

These  figures  show  that  the  number  of  bacteria  at  the  outlet  of  the 
IJond  varied  inversely  with  the  amount  of  Clathroci/stls  present.  In 
this  case  a  jiart  of  the  reduction  of  the  bacteria,  at  least,  appeared  to 
be  due  to  a  mechanical  action  by  which  the  bacteria  were  engulfed  in 
the  mass  of  jelly  in  which  the  cells  of  Clathroci^stis  were  embedded. 
Microscopical  examination  of  the  Clathrocystis  showed  that  various 
kinds  of  bacteria  were  present  in  this  gelatinous  mass — micrococci, 


tis  per  cubic, 
centimeter. 

120 

800 

0 

680 

2  320 

14  500 

17  200 

11  700 

8  750 

8  970 

1  150 

650 
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Mr.  wiiippie.  loug  bacilli,  short  bacilli,  singly  and  in  groups.  The  bacteria  thus 
absorl)ed  may  or  may  not  have  been  in  a  living  condition,  but  at  least 
they  were  iucajjable  of  developing  on  the  gelatin  plate.  Microscopical 
examination  of  the  cultures  in  the  Petri  dishes  showed  that  in  very 
few  instances  was  a  mass  of  Clathroct/stis  the  nucleus  of  a  colony  of 
bacteria.  Laboratory  experiments  were  equally  suggestive  of  the 
action  of  Glathrocystis  on  bacteria.  A  water  which  contained  430  bac- 
teria per  cubic  centimeter  was  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  water 
very  rich  in  GlaiJ/roci/stis,  which  contained  but  39  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter,  and  shaken  vigorously.  Plate  cultures  of  the  mixed 
waters  resulted  in  the  development  of  only  60  bacteria  per  cubic  centi- 
meter. Other  exjjeriments  of  a  similar  character  corroborated  these 
results. 

In  the  reservoirs  of  the  Brooklyn  Water- Works,  it  has  been  observed 
repeatedly  that  when  Aster ionella,  Synedra  and  other  organisms  have 
been  present  in  great  abundance,  the  numbers  of  bacteria  have  been 
unusually  low.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  microscopic 
animal  growths  tend  to  reduce  the  number  of  bacteria  in  water  by 
consuming  them  as  food.  The  relation  between  the  water  bacteria  and 
the  lower  forms  of  microscopic  jalants  and  animals  is  certainly  an- 
intimate  one,  and  the  subject  is  one  which  deserves  careful  study,  as 
it  is  not  only  imjiortant  in  connection  with  filtration,  but  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  self-purification  of  streams  and  other  natural 
phenomena. 
Mr.  Kafter.  George  W.  Rafter,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — This  paper  ijre- 
seuts,  in  an  interesting  manner,  the  detail  of  a  continuous  filtration 
plant  constructed  substantially  on  lines  followed  for  many  years  in 
England,  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  generally.  The  cost  of  the 
plant  per  unit  area  is  lower  than  that  of  the  European  plants,  which 
is  attributed  to  the  favorable  conditions  at  Albany.  Basing  his  view 
on  perhaps  casual  study  of  filtration  plants  abroad,  the  writer  is, 
however,  disposed  to  say  that  the  decrease  in  cost  is  partly  due,  at 
any  rate,  to  somewhat  less  elaborate  construction  than  is  common 
there.  The  extensive  use  of  concrete  has  also  contributed  to  keep  the 
cost  within  moderate  limits. 

The  author  has  referred  to  studies  of  the  flow  of  the  Upper  Hud- 
son, made  by  the  writer.  The  cited  figure  of  1  657  cu.  ft.  per  second, 
minimum  flow,  is  probably  not  far  from  right,  although  in  the  summer 
of  1889,  for  a  few  days,  the  flow  may  have  been  as  low  as  1  200  to  1  300 
cu.  ft.  per  second. 

Table  No.  10  gives  the  run-off  of  the  Hudson  River  in  cubic  feet 
per  square  mile  per  second,  for  a  period  of  12  years,  from  1888  to  1899, 
inclusive.  These  figures  do  not  represent  the  natural  flow  of  the 
spring  months,  which  are  modified  by  a  lumberman's  storage  of  from 
3  000  000  000  to  4  000  000  000  cu.  ft.     The  Indian  Lake  Reservoir,  of 
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4  470  0(10  000  cu.   ft.  couteut,  was  also  brought  into  use  in  1899,  the  Mr.  Rafter, 
storage   thorofrom   being   discharged   into   the   stream    during   July, 
August   and    September.     Had    it    not    been    for   this   large  artificial 
inHow.  the  minimum  of  these  months  would  have  been  considerably 
lower  than  shown. 

TABLE  No.  10.— Ktjn-Off  of  HxnJSON  Rivek  at  Mechanicville,  fok 
THE  Water  Years,  1888  to  1899,  Inclusive,  in  Cubic  Feet  pek 
Second  pek  Square  Mile  of  Catchment  Area. 

(Catchment  Area  =  4  500  Square  Miles). 


Period. 


Storage. 


(irowing  . 


December 1 .78 


January. 
February 

March 

April 

May 


Means 


f  June . . . 
I  July 
, .  I   August. 


Means 


Replenish- )  j 
ing.        f 


September. 

I  October 

November. . 


Water  Year. 


Means 


Means 


1888  1889  1890  18911892  1893 1 1894  1895  1896  1897  1898  1899 


1.41 
0.82 
1.52 
4.73 
4.76 


2.55 


1.09 
0.34 
0.38 


0.60 


0.63 
1.02 
2.36 


1.34 

1.74 


2.22  2.93  0.72  1.91  0.90  1.60  0.97  2.42  1.54  3.05  1.22 
2.44  2.50  1.84  4.19  0.71  1.50|0.86|l.,51  0.89  1.72  1.49 
0.84  1 .7(1  2  r,K  2.0(1  1  07  1  .OS  (1.79  1 .04  0.87  1  .,50  1 .17 
1.84  2.47  3.91  2.13  1  ..S3  :i.2S0.'.)3  3.02|2.4'.)  4.49  2.14 
3.04  3.34  4.44  4.79  3. 9H  2.47  5.31:5.55  4  21  3.07  5.25 
1.97  4.00il.22  4.36|4.95  1.68  1.52ll.02  2.70;2.47  2.17 


2.85  2.453.3012.24  1.96 


1.52 
1.28 
0.95 


0.44 
0.83 
1.77 


1.00 
1.60 


1.72  2.42 


1.6410, 
0.43  0. 
0.45!0. 


712.76  1 
52  2.08:0 
59  1.221 


,07  1.58 
560.70 
11  0..55 


0.83,0.65  2.00  0.91  0.94 


1.960. 
2.0410. 
2.03:0, 


45  0.99  1, 
33  0.63:0, 
91  1.69;0, 


53  0.41 
860.81 
8111.42 


2.0210.56  1.09,1 
2.131.53  2.42!l 


060.88 
62  1.43 


2.12  2.72  2.23 


6311.05 
50  0.62 

87  0.54 


0.67  0.74 


58  0.51 
58  0.91 

87  2.97 


1.46 
1.74 


2.641 
2.390 
1.83  1 


,17  0.58 
,57  0.54 
,13  0.31 


.29  0.96  0.47 


1.09  1 
1.93  1 


I 


In  his  statements  relating  to  cracks  in  the  walls,  the  author  appar- 
ently assumes  that  cracks  in  masonry  are,  on  the  whole,  to  be  expected. 
This  has  always  seemed  to  the  writer  so  far  an  erroneous  view  that  he 
is  disposed  to  say  that  even  in  our  severe  winter  climates,  cracks  in 
concrete  masonry  ought  not  to  occur.  At  any  rate,  this  general  state- 
ment may  be  made  for  walls  of  any  considerable  thickness.  For  thin 
walls,  the  statement  may  possibly  be  modified  somewhat,  although 
there  are  certainly  cases  of  such,  of  considerable  length,  free  of  cracks. 

The  writer  is  disposed  to  assign  lack  of  cleanliness  as  a  prolific 
source  of  so-called  temperature  cracks.  As  a  general  statement,  for 
walls  as  long  as  those  referred  to  by  the  author,  the  elasticity  of  the 
mortal'  ought  to  take  care  of  expansion  and  contraction.  But  this 
implies  thorough  adhesion  of  the  mortar.  The  chief  remedy  is,  of 
course,  cleanliness  of  stone  and  mortar  materials. 

By  way  of  showing  the  elasticity  of  concrete  under  compression, 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  writer's  studies  of  concrete  as  recorded 
in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  of  New 
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Mr.  Rafter.  York,  for  1897,  where  tabulations  of  a  large  number  of  compression 
tests  may  be  found.  Without  going  into  an  extensive  resume  of  these 
tests,  at  this  time,  a  few  points  may  be  cited  in  illustration  of  the 
writer's  proposition. 

Table  No.  11  gives  the  serial  number  as  per  report  to  State  Engi- 
neer, brand  of  cement,  resilience  and  modulus  of  elasticity  for  a 
number  of  concrete  blocks  of  1  to  3  plastic  mortar,  4i)%  of  the  aggre- 
gate. The  resilience  here  tabulated  is  for  a  gauged  length  of  Sins., 
and  a  compression  of  600  lbs.  per  square  inch,  while  the  modulus  of 
elasticity  is  between  loads  of  100  and  600  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

TABLE  No.  11. 


Serial  number. 

Brand  of 
cement. 

Resilience  for 
length  of  5  ins. 

Modulus  of 
elasticity. 

23                          

Genesee 

0.0020 
0.0014 
0.0013 
0.0011 
0.0016 

1  250  000 

51                    

Wayland 

1  786  000 

72           

Iron  Clad 

1  923  000 

90  

Empire 

2  273  000 

109                            

Champion 

1562  000 

Mean  = 

0.0015 



For  a  length  of  1  ft.,  and  with  600  lbs.  per  square  inch  compression, 
the  mean  resilience  of  the  foregoing  blocks  is  therefore  found  to  be 
0.0036  in.  At  this  rate  a  concrete  wall  of  the  specified  composition 
might  be  expected — if  free  to  move — to  expand  nearly  1^  ins.  before 
serious  consequences  would  result.  Taking  into  account  that  so-called 
temperature  cracks  do  not  often  exceed,  even  in  walls  several  hundred 
feet  in  length,  from  g  to  1^  in.,  it  has  seemed  probable  to  the  writer  that, 
with  the  proper  precautions  taken,  they  ought  not  to  occur.  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  no  intention  of  being  specially  insistent  on  these 
points,  but  rather  to  present  them  in  the  hope  of  eliciting  further  and, 
possil)ly,  more  profitable  discussion. 

For  ordinary  brick  walls,  the  writer  recognizes  that  they  are  very 
liable  to  crack  under  some  of  the  conditions  detailed  in  this  paper. 

Tables  Nos.  11  to  16,  inclusive,  of  the  writer's  report  on  Concrete,  in 
the  Annual  Keport  of  the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  of  New  York, 
for  1897,  give  results  of  a  large  number  of  compression  tests  and 
computed  moduli  of  elasticity  for  concrete  and  mortar.  Additional 
data  of  this  character  may  be  found  in  the  "  Report  on  Tests  of  Metals 
and  Other  Materials,  Watertown  Arsenal,  1898."  Indeed,  recent 
compression  tests  have  so  multiplied  as  to  enable  one  to  form  a  fair 
idea  of  the  elasticity  of  concrete  and  mortar.  For  other  masonry 
materials  there  is  still  a  great  lack  of  data. 
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E.  L.  CoRTHELii,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  last  paragraph  Mr.  Corthell. 
of  the  paper  refers  to  the  channel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos  Kiver, 
Texas,  in  which  it  is  stated  that,  contrary  to  the  exj^ectations  of  increased 
depths  hy  the  great  flood  of  July  last,  the  sounding  showed  but  15  ft- 
in  several  jilaces,  "thus  demonstrating  the  relative  superiority  of  the 
principle  of  reaction  by  a  single  jetty." 

From  a  newspaper  clipping  it  is  learned  that  the  United  States  As- 
sistant Engineer  in  charge  of  the  surveying  expedition  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Brazos  River,  has  reported  to  Captain  Riche,  U.  S.  Engineer,  in 
charge  of  the  Brazos  District,  that  there  is  a  depth  of  18  ft.  of  water  at 
mean  low  tide  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  that  this  depth  extends 
not  only  from  the  Gulf  through  the  jetties,  but  to  500  ft.  above  the 
lighthouse,  which  is  some  distance  inland.  The  works  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Brazos  River  were  built  in  reference  to  a  datum  plane  of  average 
flood  tides;  this  would  make  the  depth  at  mean  high  tide  over 
19.8  ft.  A  more  recent  survey  by  the  Government  Engineers  shows 
that  there  is,  throughout  the  entire  length   of  the  jetty   channel,   a 

*  Professor  Haupt's  paper  on  this  suhjeot.  together  with  all  the  discu.ssion  thereon 
which  had  been  received  up  to  Decenilier  :i'lst,  1H'.I9.  has  been  published  in  Volume  xlii  of 
Trarmactiott.i.  Subsequently,  the  discussion  in  the  l^nn-rrdimi^  fr>r  .January.  HUM),  and 
the  present  discussion  have  been  published.  Additional  discussion  on  this  subject  will 
be  collated  and  published  in  subsequent  numbers  of  Proceedings  and  in  the  next  volume 
of  TrannactivHD. 
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Mr.  Corthell.  minimum  depth   of  20  ft.   at  mean  low  water,  21.8  ft.   at  mean  high 
water,  the  datiim  plane  of  the  works. 

The  feature  to  which  attention  is  particularly  called  by  the  writer 
is,  that  although  the  high  water  came  in  July  last,  and  the  channel  at 
that  time  was  deejjened  to  18  ft.  at  mean  low  water,  it  has  maintained 
itself  through  the  seven  months  intervening  between  that  date  and  the 
date  of  the  survey  by  the  United  States  Engineer. 
Mr.  w rot-  A.  F.  Wkotnowski,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — While  the  eon- 

nowski.  (ji^jons  at  Aransas  Pass,  resulting  from  the  construction  of  its  discon- 
nected reverse-curve  breakwater,  seem  to  have  fulfilled  in  a  measure  the 
expectations  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  who  planned  it,  much  remains 
to  be  done  before  it  can  be  accej^ted  as  a  success  in  the  improvement 
of  tidal  harbors. 

The  very  essence  of  the  jetty  jmnciple  of  concentration  of  the  volume 
of  water,  whether  it  be  tidal  or  fluvial,  between  parallel  dykes,  is  at 
stake,  in  this  so-to-sjDeak  experiment;  and  should  it  prove  efficacious 
in  all  its  features,  the  great  rediiction  in  cost  alone  would  certainly 
recommend  its  adoption. 

There  is  no  dotibt  in  the  writer's  mind  that  the  curved  trend  of  a 
breakwater  or  jetty  adds  materially  to  the  forces  for  scoiir  of  the  chan- 
nel, over  that  of  a  straight  jetty.  The  tendency  of  a  moving  body  of 
water  in  a  confined  channel  with  an  uneven  and  rough  bottom  will 
always  cause  eddies,  and  a  crooked  channel,  more  or  less  tending  to 
cross  and  recross  from  side  to  side,  making  an  irregular  cross-section; 
but  with  a  properly  and  regularly  curved  jetty  the  tendency  of  the 
volume  of  water  is  to  "  hug"  the  concave  side  of  the  channel. 

The  sectional  area  in  a  curve  or  bend  of  a  stream,  be  it  between 
jetties  or  in  a  natural  water-way,  is  always  greater  than  in  reaches. 
This  will  always  be  the  case  in  the  whole  length  of  the  segment  of  the 
curve,  and  this  ai)plies  equally  to  a  channel  in  an  open  way,  especially 
when  it  is  guarded  in  its  trend  by  a  breakwater,  as  is  the  case  at 
Aransas  Pass. 

The  system  of  two  tidal  entrances  or  deboiichures,  as  in  this  case,  is 
especially  applicable  where  tides  are  slight,  as  they  are  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  because,  on  account  of  the  comparatively  small  tidal  volume  to 
be  depended  upon  for  scour,  it  is  essential  to  secure  all  the  volume 
possible  to  cause  the  required  scour,  and  so  this  system  may  well  be 
tried  in  such  small  tidal  localities. 

But  at  other  points,  for  instance,  on  the  Pacific,  along  the  United 
States  and  Mexican  coast,  where  the  shores  are  very  abrupt  and  defiant, 
and  the  tides  rise  much  higher,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  system  could  be 
applied.  For  the  port  of  Altata,  State  of  Sinaloa,  Mexico,  the  writer  has 
had  occasion  to  jaropose  a  single  jetty  for  the  maintenance  of  a  given 
depth  at  the  new  entrance  to  this  port,  which  was  breached  through 
the  Peninsula  about  10  miles  south  of  Altata  during  the  hurricane  of 
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November,  1896.     The  writer  liad  theu  in  contemplation    a  detached  Mr.  vvrot- 
jetty,  but  after  liaving  made  the  surveys  he  found  the  conditions  not  "''^' 

adapted,  principally  on  account  of  very  unstable  and  deep  shores.  He 
found,  also,  that  the  volume  passing  in  and  out  was  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  recjuired  scour  and  keep  a  permanent  depth;  there- 
fore, a  single  curved  jetty  was  proposed.  The  Government,  however, 
was  not  ready  to  expend  the  required  funds  for  its  constriiction  until 
a  better  tinancial  condition  was  apparent. 

The  auxiliary  tidal  luoutli  in  the  Aransas  Pass  work  is  open  to  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  it  is  an  advantage.  During  high  wave-energy,  there 
will  likely  be  brought  into  the  channel  quantities  of  sediment  which 
will  deposit  to  the  lee,  and  which,  during  storms  of  long  diiration, 
will  accumulate  in  such  quantities  as  to  cause  much  delay  afterward 
in  clearing  the  channel  of  such  deposition,  by  the  disturbed  forces 
operating  in  the  channel. 

The  writer  has  seen  considerable  such  deposition  through  breaches, 
esiiecially  at  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz;  in  one  case,  at  the  last-named 
place,  where  it  filled  a  radial  space  of  about  300ft.  to  a  depth  of  20  ft., 
and  it  covered  entirely  the  inside  apron  of  the  breakwater  for  over  500  ft. 
Not  only  did  it  deposit,  but  it  kept  on  accumulating  in  the  harbor  for 
a  time,  causing  excessive  expense  in  dredging,  until  the  breaches  were 
closed.  It  is  true,  however,  that  in  this  case  there  was  not  sufficient 
tidal  energy  inside  the  harbor  to  carry  away  such  deposit. 

At  Tampico  the  case  was  ditferent,  and  the  deposition  which  took 
place  there  was  readily  swept  away,  the  conditions  therefor  being 
favorable. 

Lewis  M.  H.\upt,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — Mr.  Wisner  cites  Mr  Haupt 
an  ideal  case  for  the  use  of  such  a  breakwater,  but,  unfortunately,  it 
was  in  consequence  of  the  effort  to  apply  this  ideal  by  "continuing 
the  natural  curve  of  the  outlet"  that  caused  the  work  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  fail  at  Aransas,  for  the  reason  that  the  "  natural  curve  "  is 
the  result  of  the  external  drift  encroaching  upon  the  advancing  or 
convex  side  of  the  inlet,  and  is  therefore  on  the  far  or  wrong  side  of 
the  cliaunel.  A  jetty  built  on  the  concave  side,  therefore,  deposits  the 
littoral  drift  in  and  blocks  up  the  channel,  causing  the  bar  to  move 
more  rapidly  seaward.  Hence,  it  is  not  generally  good  practice  to 
continue  the  "  natural  curve"  without  an  auxiliary  structure  abreast 
of  it  to  arrest  the  drift,  thus  requiring  two  jetties  if  the  far  one  is 
built  first. 

As  several  members  appear  to  be  under  the  impression  that  the 
single  curved  breakwater  is  not  applicaVde  to  the  mouths  of  sediment- 
bearing  rivers,  the  writer  desires  to  state  his  reasons  for  entertaining  a 
ditferent  opinion.  The  objection  is  based  upon  the  statement  "that 
any  diminution  of  velocity  of  flow  produces  deposition." 

This  is  conceded  as  correct  on  general  principles,  but  .subject  to 
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Mr.  Haupt.  tlie  modifications  as  to  effects  of  velocity  in  i^rodiicing  scour,  as  noted 
by  the  writer  and  confirmed  by  Professor  Williams,  and  Mr.  Wisner 
in  his  former  papers.  Hence,  the  only  question  arising  is  as  to  which 
form  of  construction  produces  the  greater  diminiition  of  velocity, 
one  curved  jetty  or  two  straight  ones;  and  are  their  effects  upon  the 
outflowing  currents  at  all  similar? 

The  writer's  position  as  to  two  rigid  jetties  which  are  practically 
parallel  is,  as  already  stated,  that  they  act  merely  as  an  aquediict  to 
convey  the  effluent  water  and  its  load  of  sediment  over  the  site  of  an 
existing  bar  merely  to  be  deposited  in  the  sea  beyond,  where  a  new 
obstruction  will  be  formed,  unless  there  is  a  strong  littoral  current  to 
prevent  it.  A  single  reaction  jetty,  on  the  contrary,  produces  a  lat- 
eral movement  of  sediment,  thus  removing  it  from  the  concave  side 
■where  the  velocity  is  the  greatest,  because  of  the  longer  jaath,  and 
notwithstanding  the  lesser  slope,  to  the  convex  side,  where  it  accumu- 
lates and  forms  a  natui'al  levee,  which,  in  process  of  time,  automatic- 
ally adjusts  itself  to  variations  of  the  regimen  of  the  stream.  It  thus 
happens  that  instead  of  all  the  material  being  carried  or  rolled  to  the 
mouth,  as  with  two  jetties,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  thrust 
aside  before  reaching  the  outer  end  of  the  concave  jetty  and  is  depos- 
ited outside  of  the  navigable  channel,  and  thus  the  growth  of  the  bar 
seaward  is  greatly  retarded.  The  result  is  that  the  one  jetty  not  only 
costs  far  less  to  build,  but  is  also  much  cheaper  to  maintain. 

These  views  appear  to  be  sustained  by  the  facts  stated  by  Mr. 
Wisner,  relative  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Eads  Jetties  at  the  South 
Pass  of  the  Mississippi  River,  authorized  in  1875,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  ^5  '225  000.  These  jetties  were  parallel  and  1  000  ft.  apart — too  far, 
in  fact,  for  the  best  results  from  the  small  portion  of  the  discharge 
traversing  that  effluent — but  being  rigid,  the  readjustment  could  only 
be  made  by  groins  and  inner  jetties  which  contracted  the  channel  to 
about  600  ft.,  thus  increasing  the  cost,  and  at  the  same  time  produc-, 
ing  alternations  of  velocity  instead  of  uniformity,  but  resulting  finally 
in  securing  the  30  ft.  of  depth  desired. 

Mr.  Wisner,  however,  makes  an  imjaortant  statement,  viz.:  "That 
the  curvature  of  the  channel  was  such  that  excessive  depths  devel- 
oped near  the  concave  jetty  and  caused  sufficient  deposit  on  the 
convex  side  to  reduce  the  width  at  a  depth  of  26  ft.  to  less  than  200 
ft.,"  thus  showing  that  the  degree  of  curvature  was  excessive,  since  the 
reaction  was  too  great  for  the  contracted  channel;  also,  that  there  was 
a  resultant  movement  of  material  from  the  concave  to  the  convex 
bank.  The  channel  through  the  South  Pass  has  several  reversals  of 
curvature  and  consequent  "  crossings, "  yet  the  depths  are  maintained. 
The  east  or  concave  jetty  was  located  as  a  transition  curve  starting 
from  a  tangent,  with  a  gradually  increasing  deflection  until  it  reached 
a  radius  of  11  720  ft. ;  its  total  length  being  12  100  ft.,  nearly  2^  miles. 
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The  west   jetty    was  parallel  to  the  other  for  nearly  3  000  ft.,  and  Mr.  Haupt. 
thence  to  sea  it  curved  with  a  radius  of  15  000  ft. 

Mr.  Wisner  states  a  fiindamental  principle  when  he  says:  "The 
amount  of  cnrvatiire  given  a  channel  fixes  the  width  that  can  be 
maintained."  Hence,  the  success  or  failure  of  the  engineer  depends 
iipon  a  px-oi)er  adjustment  of  his  radii  to  the  local  conditions;  if  too 
short,  the  channel  will  be  too  deep  and  narrow,  and  vice  versa.  The 
happy  medium  which  is  best  adapted  to  all  stages  must  be 
determined. 

Hence,  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  single  curved  jetty, 
adjusted  to  the  regimen  of  the  stream,  and  having  no  resti'aining 
counter  jetty  to  interfere  with  the  natural  deposition  of  material 
beyond  the  noi'mal  section  of  the  channel,  will  not  only  cost  less,  but 
will  give  a  far  more  satisfactory  result  as  to  maintenance. 

In  supi)ort  of  this  view  the  writer  submits  a  few  brief  extracts 
from  well-known  foreign  authorities  illustrating  the  action  of  curved 
channels.     In  his  "  Tidal  Rivers  "  Mr.  Wheeler  says: 

"A  concave  bank  sets  up  a  scouring  action  in  the  current  by 
diverting  the  particles  of  the  water  from  their  straight  course, 
causing  that  rotary  motion  and  boring  action  which  occurs  in  all 
bends,  and  which  operates  in  deepening  the  channel  along  the  concave 
side." 

Mr.  Stevenson  says:  "  That  it  might  safely  be  affirmed  that  a  stream 
is  most  likely  to  follow  a  permanent  coiirse  when  directed  by  a  concave 
bank." 

Mr.  Scott-Russell:  "  Where  the  curves  were  gentle,  the  natural 
bends  should  not  be  interfered  with;  that  a  river  has  an  oscillating 
motion  *  *  *  the  mere  fact  of  the  commencement  of  curvature 
would  give  it  a  tendency  to  continue  that  curvature,  and  the  stream 
would  go  on  oscillating  regularly  to  the  sea  in  curves  of  opijosite 
curvature.  Continuity  of  a  system  of  oscillation  should  therefore  be 
maintaiued." 

Captain  Culver  says  "  that  straight  reaches  are  strictly  to  be  avoided 

,  *     *     *     since  the  deeji-water  track  is  acted  upon  by  the  most  trilling 

causes,  ranging  from  side  to  side  at  will     *     *     *     there  is  therefore 

no  security  whatever  for  the  permanency  of  the  deep  water,  either  in 

a  fixed  channel  or  at  the  shipping  berths." 

The  French  Government  Commission,  in  reporting  on  the  improve- 
ment of  the  estuary  of  the  Seine,  advised  that  the  training  walls 
should  be  extended  in  a  sinuous  form,  having  a  concave  bend  leading 
to  the  entrance  to  Honfleur  Harbor,  in  order  that  deep  water  should 
be  maintained  at  the  entrance. 

M.  Fontain,  in  the  rectification  of  the  Rhine,  avoided  straight  cuts 
and  adoi)ted  curves. 

From  which  it  appears  that  the  most  experienced  authorities 
recognize  the  value  of  eiirvature  as  a  means  of  creating  and  preserving 
a  channel  in  silt  bearing,  tidal  streams  and  estuaries. 

From  all  of  which  it  would  appear  that  for  tidal  estuaries  or  inlets 
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Mr.  Haupt.  on  sandy  coasts,  Avhere  drift  and  wave  bars  obstruct  the  entrance,  a 
single  reaction  breakwater  should  be  placed  to  leeward  of  the  proposed 
channel;  while  for  sedimentary  or  delta  rivers  emptying  into  com- 
paratively tideless  seas,  a  single  concave  jetty,  of  long  radius  adjusted 
to  the  discharge,  will  best  serve  to  create  and  maintain  the  best 
channel  at  least  cost. 

The  cases  are  widely  different,  in  consequence  of  the  origin  and 
direction  of  movements  of  the  silt;  the  one  being  littoral  and  external, 
the  other  fluvial  and  internal ;  hence  they  require  distinctively  different 
treatments. 
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Bv  George  W.  Rafter,  M.  Am.  Soe.  C.  E. 


George  W.  Rafter,  M.  Am.  See.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — This  paper  is  Mr.  Rafter, 
an  admirable  illustration  of  the  present  tendency  in  hydraulics,  not  to 
attempt  to  express  complex  relations  drawn  from  a  large  number  of 
cases  by  a  single  formula,  but  rather  to  work  out  each  case  by  itself, 
on  its  merits.  The  recognition  that  the  discharge  of  a  stream  for  a 
given  gauge  height  "svill  be  different  for  rising  from  what  it  is  for  fall- 
ing stage,  with  each  in  some  projjortion  to  rise  and  fall,  is  a  case  in 
point,  as  is  also  the  discussion  of  the  effect  of  "bed  in  train."  Fre- 
qiiently,  the  tendency  has  been  either  to  include  all  such  phenomena 
in  a  single  expression,  or  to  ignore  them  entirely.  The  best  illustra- 
tion, however,  is  found  in  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  that  there  is  a 
particular  equation  which  expresses  the  hydraulic  relations  of  rivers 
better  than  the  formulas  in  common  use,  but  which  does  not  in  any 
degree  apply  to  pipes,  conduits  and  uniform  reaches  of  straight 
channel. 

While  the  pai)er  tlius  illustrates  a  desirable  imi)rovement  in 
hydraulic  studies,  it  contains,  further,  a  series  of  generalizations  which 
assist  one  materially  in  comprehending  the  complex  series  of  physical 
facts  entering  into  the  flow  of  a  large  stream,  where  bends,  irregular 
bed  and  other  disturbing  influences  tend  to  complicate  the  j)henomena. 
For  all  such,  notwithstanding  current  practice,  it  is  well  to  recognize 

*  Continued  from  January.  ISHX),  Proceedings.  See  October,  1899,  Proceedings  for 
Paper,  by  James  A.  Setldon.  M".  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  on  this  subject. 
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Mr.  Rafter,  that  V  :=  c  ^Z  r  s  can  have  at  best  only  casual  application,  and  as  a  de- 
monstration of  this  point  Mr.  Seddon's  paper  can  hardly  be  excelled. 
But  for  straight  reaches  of  artifical  channel  with  uniform  cross-section, 
the  conditions  of  flow  are  so  different  from  those  of  meandering  and 
silt-bearing  streams,  that  deductions  applicable  to  one  may  not  apjjly 
in  any  degree  to  the  other.  For  such  a  channel,  the  theory  of  velocity- 
slope  relations  becomes,  the  same  as  for  pipes  and  conduits,  all 
important.  As  shown  by  the  author,  the  views  expressed  in  the  paper 
do  not  apply  to  these  cases,  but  are  to  be  considered  as  confined  to 
large  streams  with  relatively  flat  slopes.  Nor,  so  far  as  the  writer  can 
now  see,  will  they  apply  to  small  streams  and  mountain  torrents,  for 
both  of  which  the  Chezy  formula  is  more  nearly  applicable.  This, 
however,  is  merely  in  line  with  the  proposition  to,  so  far  as  possible, 
work  out  formulas  suited  to  each  specific  case. 
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THE  SOUTH  TERMINAL  STATION,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Discussion.* 


Bv  Messrs.  Herman  Conrow  and  J.  K.  Worcester. 


HERiiAN  Conrow,  Jun.  Am.   Soc.   C.  E.    (by  letter).  —  The    metlaod  Mr.  Conrow. 
used  by  Mr.  Francis  in  water-proofing  the  masonry  throws  new  light 
on  a  subject  upon  which  comj^aratively  little  has  been  written. 

In  the  summer  of  1896  the  writer  had  charge  of  the  construction  of 
a  water-proof  subway,  beneath  the  four  tracks  of  a  railroad  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  subway  was  about  100  ft.  long  and  8  ft.  in  clear  width, 
with  the  floor  about  5  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  water  in  a  nearby 
creek.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  build  a  masonry  structure 
which  would  be  impervious  to  water  under  pressure.  The  design  of 
the  subway  called  for  a  foundation  of  concrete,  brick  side  and  end- 
walls,  and  a  brick-arch  roof  with  concrete  backing.  The  water- 
proofing materials  were  refined  bitumen  asphalt  of  the  best  quality  and 
heavy  tarred  pajjer.  Inside,  the  finished  subway  was  planned  to  have 
a  mosaic  floor  and  sides  and  arched  ceiling  of  glazed  bricks;  but  these 
embellishments  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  water-i)roofing,  and  were 
added  merely  as  a  veneer  to  the  main  walls  of  the  structure.  The  sub- 
way was  built  in  a  soil  of  fine  sand  so  full  of  water  that  it  was  not  far 
removed  from  a  quicksand. 

•This  discussion  (of  the  paper  by  George  B.  Francis,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  printed  in 
Proceedings  for  December,  lfi99),  is  printed  in  Proceedingx  in  order  that  the  views 
expressed"  may  be  brought  before  all  Members  of  the  Society  for  further  discussion. 
(See  rules  for  publication,  Proceedings,  'Vol.  xxv.  p.  71.) 

Communications  on  this  subject  received  pnor  to  March  SOth,  1900,  will  be  printed 
in  a  later  number  of  Proceedings,  and  subsequently  the  whole  discussion  will  be 
published  in  Transactions. 
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Mr.  Conrow.        lu  order  to  simplify  tlie   descrii^tion,  the  methods  used  in  water- 
proofing the  floor,  side- walls  and  roof  are  sejjarated. 

1.  The  floor  was  water-proofed  as  follows:  A  foimdation  course  of 
concrete,  6  ins.  thick,  was  laid  upon  the  sand,  and  the  top  of  this  was 
roughly  leveled  and  smoothed  by  filling  the  depressions  with  mortar. 
After  this  mortar  had  set,  heavy  tarred  paper  was  laid  to  break  joints, 
and  over  the  paper  was  j)oured  a  layer  of  molten  asphalt.  (The  thick- 
ness of  this  pouring  will  depend  ujiou  the  tem^jerature  of  the  asphalt. 
Very  hot  asphalt  will  run  out  to  a  thickness  of  less  than  ^  in. ;  but  it 
can  be  used  so  that  the  pourings  will  be  nearly  |  in.  thick.  The  thin 
pourings,  however,  give  the  best  results.)  On  this  asphalt,  after  it 
had  cooled,  another  layer  of  tarred  paper  was  jjlaced,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  coating  of  asphalt.  This  process  was  continued 
until  a  water-jjroof  covering  about  1  in.  thick  was  formed.  This  was 
composed  of  three  layers  of  paper  and  three  pourings  of  asjahalt.  This 
floor  covering  could  have  been  made  entirely  of  asphalt,  but  the  tarred 
paper  greatly  increased  its  strength. 

Upon  this  water-proof  floor  6  ins.  of  concrete  were  next  laid,  except 
where  a  space  was  left  for  the  asphalt  in  the  vertical  walls  to  join 
directly  to  the  asjihalt  floor.  The  purj^ose  of  this  concrete  was  to 
keep  the  asphalt  permanently  cool  and  also  to  withstand  the  water 
pressure  from  beneath.  Steel  rails,  2  ft.  apart,  were  placed  in  the 
concrete,  and  the  ends  of  the  rails  were  bedded  under  the  inside  walls, 
thus  giving  strength  to  the  concrete,  in  addition  to  its  weight,  to  resist 
the  upward  pressure,  otherwise  a  heavier  layer  of  concrete  would  have 
been  necessary. 

2.  To  water-proof  the  side-walls  of  the  subway  the  general  scheme 
was  to  build  a  core-wall  of  asphalt,  2  ins.  thick,  between  two  brick 
walls.  The  greatest  care  was  necessary,  in  making  the  junction  at  the 
bottom,  where  the  asphalt  core-wall  met  the  asj^halt  floor,  to  secure  a 
water-tight  joint.  The  inside  wall  surrounding  the  core  was  first  built 
to  a  height  of  6  ins.  and  the  outside  wall  to  a  height  of  1  ft.,  thus 
forming  a  narrow  groove  12  ins.  deep,  into  which  molten  asphalt  was 
l)oured.  In  order  to  reduce  the  amount  of  asphalt,  broken  pieces  of 
clean  and  dry  brick  were  laid  in  the  groove,  which  was  then  grouted 
full  with  very  hot  asphalt.  The  core-wall  having  thus  been  raised 
level  with  the  brick  walls  about  it,  the  brick  walls  were  built  up  12 
ins.  higher,  and  the  jirocess  of  asphalting  repeated.  In  this  manner  the 
sides  and  ends  of  the  subway  were  built  to  the  desired  height.  When 
this  had  been  done  the  walls  and  bottom  formed  a  water-tight  masonry 
box. 

When  starting  the  core- wall  at  the  bottom,  the  asphalt  was  poured 
very  slowly,  for  there  was  danger  that  the  hot  asphalt  would  melt  that  i 
under  the  concrete  and  cause  it  to  crack;  but  after  the  core- wall  had 
reached  a  height  of  1  or  2  ft. ,  all  anxiety  on  that  score  was  dismissed. 
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To  make  a  tight  junction  between  one  ijouring  of  asphalt  and  Mr.  Conrow. 
another,  the  surface  of  the  cold  asjjhalt  nuist  be  perfectly  clean  and 
dry.  A  film,  either  of  dust  or  moisture,  will  prevent  a  water-tight 
junction.  Sometimes,  when  the  brick  walls  had  been  freshly  built  up 
above  the  core-wall,  particles  of  mortar  and  drops  of  water  collected 
upon  the  surface  of  the  cold  asphalt  in  the  groove,  and,  in  spite  of 
brushing  and  wiping,  it  could  not  be  cleaned  and  dried  j^erfectly.  In 
such  cases  a  small  quantity  of  kerosene  was  sprinkled  on  the  surface 
of  the  asplialt  in  the  groove  and  then  liglited.  The  heat  dried  out 
the  moisture  and  melted  the  surface  of  the  asi:)halt,  giving  a  perfectly 
new  siu'face  and  making  sure  the  unity  of  the  work. 

This  use  of  kerosene  the  writer  has  found  very  valuable.  Old  sur- 
faces of  asphalt  which  had  become  full  indentations  and  which  were 
covered  with  sand  which  had  become  ground  in,  were  rendered  bright 
and  clean  by  burning  kerosene  on  the  surface;  the  foreign  particles 
disapi)eared  by  sinking  deeper  into  the  asphalt,  leaving  the  surface  in 
good  condition  to  unite  with  the  next  pouring. 

3.  The  water-proofing  of  the  arch  covering  was  very  simple. 
After  the  masonry  had  been  smoothed  over  with  cement  and  it  had 
set,  asphalt  was  poured  evenly  over  the  surface,  and,  after  cooling,  a 
layer  of  tarred  paper  was  laid,  beginning  at  the  sides  and  parallel 
with  the  barrel  of  the  arch,  working  upward  toward  the  crown,  each 
course  lapping  over  the  jjrevious  one  as  in  a  shingle  roof.  Four  layers 
of  asphalt  and  three  of  paper  were  used. 

The  water-proofing  of  the  subway  by  these  methods  was  entirely 
successful,  and  upon  the  completion  of  the  work  the  pumjis  were 
stopped  and  the  water  rose  to  a  height  of  4  ft.  around  the  walls  of  the 
subway,  v.hich  remained  perfectly  dry  inside.  Numerous  heavy  rains 
caused  no  leakage  in  the  arched  roof. 

This  method  of  water-proofing  the  side  walls  was  not  that  originally 
tried  upon  this  work.  At  first  the  attempt  was  made  to  water-proof  a 
brick  wall  l)v  means  of  paper  and  asphalt.  After  the  wall  had  become 
dry  it  was  c-oated  with  asphalt,  and  then  paper  was  put  on  with  lap 
joints.  Another  coat  of  asphalt  followed,  then  more  paper,  and  so  on. 
A  4-in.  brick  wall  was  built  adjacent  to  the  paper  to  hold  it  and  the 
asphalt  in  place.  The  results  were  not  successful,  and  perfect  water- 
proofing was  not  secured  in  this  way.  The  writer  is  of  the  opinion 
that  tarred  paper  has  little  value  as  a  water-jiroofing  material  for  ver- 
tical walls  which  are  to  stand  water  under  jiressure,  because  of  the 
impossibility  of  keejjing  the  paper  in  its  proper  place.  He  also 
believes  that  if  it  is  desired  to  build  masonry  absolutely  water-tight 
the  best  way  to  do  it  is  by  using  an  asphalt  core-wall  where  the  asphalt 
may  be  poured  into  a  groove  and  allowed  to  run  into  every  crevice 
which  will  admit  water. 

Both  the  asi)halt  and  the  tarred  paper  should  be  of  the  best  quality. 
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Mr.  Conrow.  Cheap  asphalt  and  the  tar  compound  are  not  permanent  substances, 
but  will  rot  and  become  like  powder  under  the  action  of  water  and  air, 
thereby  loosing  all  water-proofing  qualities;  and  the  poorer  kinds  of 
tarred  paper  are  easily  torn  and  are  of  little  value.  It  will  be  found 
very  difficult  to  handle  the  asphalt  in  hot  weather  since  it  becomes  soft 
in  ordinary  summer  temperatures.  Cold  asphalt  is  a  durable  and  tough 
substance,  capable  of  bearing  considerable  pressure,  but  if  unpro- 
tected from  the  sun's  rays,  it  becomes  an  unreliable  material.     If  it  is 
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desired  to  use  a  large  quantity  of  asphalt,  the  inconvenience  of  melting 
it  quickly  may  become  very  great,  especially  if  the  asphalting  outfit 
consists  of  but  one  or  two  kettles.  One  kettle  will  melt  a  large  amount, 
however,  if  it  is  kept  constantly  full,  since  the  molten  asphalt  in  the 
kettle  will  quickly  melt  large  blocks  of  the  cold  asphalt. 

The  accompanying  section,  Fig.  19,  will  aid  in  the  illustration  of  the 
methods  described. 
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J.  11.  WoKCESTEK,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter).— The  subject  em-  Mr.  Worcester, 
bniced  by  the  i)ai)er  is  so  comprebensive  that  the  author  has,  of  neces- 
sity, hastened  over  many  features  of  the  problem,  a  more  extended 
account  of  which  might  have  been  interesting  to  the  members  of  the 
Society.  In  the  hope  of  shedding  a  little  light  on  some  of  these  jjoints, 
the  writer  Avishes  to  discuss  bricHy  the  portion  of  the  paper  which 
refers  particularly  to  the  train  shed. 

Ointilfn'r  Principle. — To  make  more  clear  the  reasons  for  adopting 
the  cantilever  style  of  trussing,  it  should  be  stated  that  before  the 
method  of  supporting  the  roof  was  determined,  the  cross-section,  so 
far  as  the  roof  line  was  concerned,  was  agreed  upon  almost  exactly  as 
it  was  tiually  built.  This  line  was  arranged  so  as  to  give  a  large  verti- 
cal space  for  windows  below  the  eaves  and  above  the  connecting  roof, 
to  enclose  the  whole  width  of  the  shed  under  a  single  roof  and  to  avoid 
raising  any  portion  so  high  as  to  overtop  the  head  house.  It  was  also 
determined  that  there  should  be  two  lines  of  intermediate  columns 
placed  substantially  in  the  positions  finally  adopted. 

With  these  conditions  prescribed  and  with  the  manifest  advantages 
of  raising  the  bottom  chord  as  much  as  jjossible,  the  cantilever  prin- 
ciple naturally  suggested  itself  as  desirable.  To  ascertain  whether  it 
would  result  in  any  great  economy,  however,  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  trusses  with  the  same  outline,  but  broken  over  the  interior  columns, 
was  made.  It  was  found  that  the  weight  of  trusses  constructed  on 
these  lines  would  be  about  10.7  lbs.  jjer  horizontal  square  foot,  instead 
(if  8.25  lbs.,  which  was  the  weight  of  the  cantilevers. 

"Whether  the  supported  trusses  could  have  been  made  as  light  as 
the  cantilevers,  had  the  shape  been  immaterial,  was  not  determined; 
but  it  is  doubtful,  as  the  conditions,  particnilarly  the  fact  that  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  load  was  variable,  were  altogether  favorable  for 
cantilever  construction. 

Erpansion. — The  author  has  referred  to  the  fact  that  only  one 
expansion  joint  was  provided  in  the  trusses,  and  that  in  the  central 
span;  but  in  sjjeaking  ot  the  intermediate  columns  as  not  anchored, 
he  might  be  understood  to  mean  that  it  was  exiaected  that  motion 
might  occur  at  the  feet  of  these  columns  from  changes  of  temperature. 
This  was  not  the  case,  as  it  was  recognized  that  the  friction  from  the 
load  on  these  int(>rmediate  columns  would  be  so  great  as  to  render 
motion  impossible,  even  if  desirable.  The  side  columns  were  made 
very  stiff,  and  were  calculated  on  the  assumption  that  all  the  wind 
force  would  be  transferred  through  them  to  the  ground.  Assuming, 
then,  that  the  trusses  were  fixed  at  the  outer  end,  it  was  expected  that 
the  intermediate  columns  must  bend  slightly  as  the  length  of  the  end 
sjians  varied  with  the  temperature.  Allowing  for  a  motion  of  1  in.  jjer 
hundred  feet,  as  the  extreme  efl'ect  of  temperature,  it  was  found  that 
the  strain  caused  by  this  motion  in  the  intermediate  column  would  not 
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Mr.  Worcester,  add  above  25%"  to  the  compression  caused  by  the  total  vertical  load, 
and  the  combined  strain  would  be  only  about  12  50O  lbs.  per  square 
inch. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems  that  the  allowance  of  1  in.  per 
hundred  feet  was  excessive,  for  it  was  found  that  the  total  change  at 
the  expansion  joint  between  a  very  hot  summer  day,  when,  before  the 
covering  Avas  all  applied,  parts  of  the  trusses  were  exposed  to  the 
direct  sun,  and  an  unusually  cold  winter  day,  before  the  shed  was 
occupied  and  partly  warmed  as  it  will  be  by  occupation,  that  is,  under 
a  range  of  94*^  Pahr.,  the  maximum  contraction  at  the  central  expan- 
sion joint  amounted  to  only  1^  ins.  This  is  partly  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  side  posts,  instead  of  being  absolutely  rigid,  as  assumed, 
allow  a  motion  at  the  top  of  ajjparently  about  1  in.,  making  a  total 
contraction  of  about  3^  ins.,  or  -pe  in.  per  hundred  feet. 

In  this  connection,  the  writer  can  hardly  agree  with  the  author's 
conclusion  with  regard  to  the  Midway  Floor,  that  "  the  exj^ansion  of 
each  i)iece  of  steel  is  apparently  taken  up  in  the  riveted  joints."  It 
seems  more  probable  that,  as  the  extreme  variation  in  temperature  of 
this  portion  of  the  building  probably  does  not  exceed  40°,  the  elastic-' 
ity  of  the  material  is  called  upon  to  compensate  for  any  motion  which 
might  occur  if  the  material  were  free  to  come  and  go. 

General  Design. — There  are  two  points  in  the  general  design  of  the 
train  shed  which  are  not  very  clearly  set  forth  in  the  pajier  or  illustra- 
tions, and  aboiit  which  a  word  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  trusses  at  the  ends  of  the  building,  viz..  A,  B,  C,  K,  and  L  are 
made  the  full  depth  of  the  end,  with  diagonals  each  extending  over  two 
of  the  panels  indicated  by  the  vertical  lines  on  the  cut. 

These  diagonals  are  omitted  from  Fig.  7,  through  an  inadvertence, 
which  the  writer  is  informed  will  be  remedied  before  the  final  publica- 
tion. The  verticals  of  these  trusses  act  as  beams  to  carry  the  wind 
pressiire  to  the  horizontal  trusses  which  are  situated  in  the  plane  of 
the  top  and  bottom  chords. 

The  reason  for  making  the  main  monitor  trusses  with  a  60-ft.  span, 
disregarding  the  supports  which  might  have  been  carried  to  the  top 
of  main  trusses,  was  that  these  trusses  are  spaced  more  closely  to- 
gether than  the  main  trusses,  those  intermediate  between  the  main 
trusses  being  carried  by  the  purlins  on  either  side. 

Pin  and  Bivei  Comiectiotis. — Pin  connections  were  adopted  for  the 
main  trusses,  and  for  much  of  the  rod  bracing,  largely  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  of  erection  and  to  improve  the  general  appearance. 
There  was,  however,  one  very  important  detail  where  a  riveted  joint 
was  used,  namely,  at  the  intersection  of  the  bottom  chord  of  the  canti- 
lever trusses  with  the  intermediate  cohimns.  Here  a  pin  would  have 
been  of  such  large  diameter  and  the  necessary  restriction  in  metal  of 
the  jjost  so  great,  to  say  nothing  of  the  diflSculty  of  having  the  chords 
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on  the  two  sides  of  differeut  widths,  that  ariveted  joint  was  mnt-h  more  Mr.  Worcester, 
satisfactory,  and  it  was  adopted  without  hesitation. 

Length  of  Struts. ^One  feature  of  the  design  which  was  of  consider- 
able importance  in  the  way  of  economy,  but  which  was  somewhat  con- 
trary to  modern  practice,  was  the  ratio  of  length  to  diameter  allowed 
in  struts  iu  riveted  Avork.  If  rules  such  as  that  "the  length  shall  not 
exceed  100  times  the  least  radius  of  gyration  "  had  been  adopted,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  purlins  and  a  large  amount  of  the  bracing  mem- 
bers would  have  had  to  be  made  up  of  different  shapes  altogether  from 
those  used.  The  limit  adopted  was  for  the  length  not  to  exceed  50 
times  the  least  diameter.  In  the  writer's  opinion,  the  least  diameter 
iu  such  a  limit  is  a  more  proper  guide  than  the  radius  of  gyration,  as 
the  stitt'uess  of  the  member,  which  is  the  element  most  to  be  consid- 
ered, more  closely  corresponds  with  the  former.  Whether  the  ratio  of 
50  is  too  great  is  open  to  debate,  but  where  the  members  are  straight- 
ened carefully  after  riveting,  and  again  looked  after  when  erected,  and 
where,  as  in  a  roof,  they  are  not  liable  to  transverse  forces  of  any  kind, 
it  seems  a  wise  economy  to  use  a  liberal  ratio. 

Jiivk  Rafters. — It  w'as  considered  very  desirable,  in  covering  the 
roof,  to  arrange  if  jjossible  a  truly  curved  surface  which  should  not 
show  breaks  over  the  purlins,  as  there  are  many  points  of  view  out- 
side the  building  from  which  the  line  of  sight  would  quickly  detect 
any  unevenness.  It  was  therefore  with  some  trepidation  that  the 
writer  specified  for  the  jack  rafters  8-iu  I-beams,  the  span  being  about 
20  ft.  This  was  finally  done,  but  the  beams  were  given  a  camber 
greater  than  that  required  by  the  curve  of  the  roof,  by  an  amount  ' 
(1  in. )  which  was  approximately  the  theoretical  deflection  which  the 
beam  would  have  from  the  dead  weight  of  the  covering.  The  result 
of  this  was  very  satisfactory,  the  lines  of  the  roof  taking  a  very  even 
curve. 

Iu  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the  bottom  of  the 
slope  the  jjitch  is  not  less  than  3  ins.  per  foot,  the  steepest  which  the 
writer  has  known  of  for  a  similar  composition  roofing.  So  far  no  evil 
effect  has  been  observed. 
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Buck.  L.  L.  Buck,  M.  Am.  See.  C.  E. — Have  any  of  the  si^ecimens  been 
tested  by  being  i:)]aced  in  salt  water  so  as  to  be  exposed  part  of  the 
time,  and  part  of  the  time  not  exposed  ? 

Some  tests  of  paints  on  wires  were  made  for  the  speaker  by  E.  G. 
Freeman,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  £.  The  wires  were  about  No.  8  gauge  and  cut 
in  lengths  of  about  6  ins.  They  were  coated  with  different  kinds  of 
paint  and  were  then  fastened  together  snugly  in  bimdles  of  seven.  The 
interstices  were  filled  and  the  bundles  coated  with  paint  outside. 
These  bundles  were  fastened  to  a  pile,  under  the  resident  engineer's 
office,  midway  between  high  and  low  water.  They  were  protected  from 
abrasion  by  floating  matter,  and  were  left  in  position  for  six  months, 
but  not  in  freezing  weather. 

The  reason  for  making  the  test  in  this  way  was  that  the  conditions 
obtained  would  approach,  more  nearly  than  any  others,  the  conditions 
which  would  be  met  by  the  cables  of  the  New  East  River  Bridge.  The 
wires  were  found  to  be  corroded  even  inside,  where  the  interstices  had 

*This  discussion  (of  the  paper  by  A.  H.  Sabin,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  printed  in 
Proceedings  for  October,  18(19)  is  printed  in  Proceedings  in  order  that  the  views 
expressed  may  be  brouRht  before  all  members  of  the  Society  for  further  discussion. 
(See  rules  for  publication,  Prarccdings.  Vol.  xxv,  p.  71.) 

Communications  on  this  subject"  received  prior  to  March  30th,  1900,  will  be  printed 
in  a  later  number  of  Proceedings,  and  subsequently  the  whole  discussion  will  be  pub- 
lished in  Transactions. 
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l)eeu  tilled  with  the  jjiiiut.  There  were  only  one  or  two  substances  Mr.  Buck, 
■which  stood  the  test.  One,  called  "cable  sheet,"  the  composition  of 
whii'h  the  speaker  knows,  but  is  not  allowed  to  divulge,  withstood 
abrasion  and  corrosion  pert'ectlv.  This  material  was  selected  as  the 
covering  of  the  cables,  althoiigh  its  application  was  somewhat  diifi- 
cult. 

Has  the  author  used  Lucol  oil  in  any  of  his  experiments? 

The  si)eaker  has  had  some  trouble  in  having  paint  applied  prop- 
erly. Having  secured  an  honest  manufacturer  and  obtained  from  him 
the  required  jiaint,  he  has  foimd  that  a  further  requisite  was  the  right 
kind  of  a  man  to  apply  it.  The  sjjeaker  has  had  structures  painted 
and  has  found  that  after  six  months  the  pigment  could  be  rubbed  ofi" 
with  the  hand  quite  readily.  In  the  next  specification  prepared  by 
the  speaker  he  has  concluded  to  insert  a  clause  requiring  the  jsaint 
manufacturer  to  have  an  inspector  present  all  the  time  to  see  that  the 
paint  is  properly  put  on.  In  this  way  it  may  be  possible  to  fix  the 
responsibility  if  the  work  is  not  satisfactory. 

George  HiiiL,,  M.  Am.  See.  C.  E. — The  author  has  said  that  he  Mr.  Hill, 
considers  these  tests  a  fair  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  coating,  as  ai)plied  to  structural  material  exjjosed  to  the 
air  or  the  elements.  What  time  relation  is  considered  by  him  as  exist- 
ing between  the  exposure  to  fresh  or  salt  water  and  the  exposure 
which  would  exist,  for  instance,  in  the  steel  skeleton  of  a  building 
surrounded  with  masonry?  That  is  to  say,  if  after  an  exposure  of  two 
years  in  water  and  one  or  two  years  to  air  most  of  the  coating  has  dis-  . 
appeared,  how  many  years  will  it  take  to  produce  a  like  result  if  the 
material  is  partially  i)rotected  from  corrosion? 

Further,  would  all  the  protective  coverings  show  the  same  I'elative 
deterioration  under  the  conditions  existing  in  buildings  as  they  show 
when  subjected  to  the  direct  action  of  fresh  and  salt  water  ? 

During  the  past  six  years  the  speaker  has  had  Lucol  oil  ixuder 
observation,  and  has  used  it  quite  extensively  (for  the  last  three  years 
exclusively  for  exterior  work  and  metal  covering),  and  has  found  that 
it  gave  better  rersults  than  any  of  the  other  oils.  The  speaker  would 
like  to  ascertain  the  author's  general  views  in  regard  to  oil  as  compared 
with  varnish.  If  the  author's  statements  in  regard  to  recent  structural 
work  in  New  York  City  are  taken  without  (jualification,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  life  of  the  largest,  orliest,  office  buildings  will  be  about  twenty 
years,  if  the  conditions  under  which  the  exterior  sujiporting  columns 
are  installed  are  such  as  to  subject  these  columns  to  a  certain  exposure; 
that  is  to  say,  if  they  are  placed  with  their  outer  edges  from  8  to  24 
ins.  from  the  exterior  walls.  The  general  practice  is  not  to  make  any 
si)ecial  jirovision  for  protecting  the  columns. 

The  si)eaker  recalls  one  case  in  which  it  was  specified  that  the 
columns  should  be  left  with  a  space  around  them.     Thissi)ace  between 
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Mr.  Hill,  the  cohimn  and  the  enclosing  brickwork  was  to  be  filled  in  subse- 
quently with  Portland  cement,  which  would  be,  without  doubt,  a 
sufficient  jirotection  if  the  column  were  not  otherwise  protected;  but 
with  a  film  of  j^aint  between  the  metal  and  the  cement  the  speaker 
doubts  the  suflSciencj. 

In  New  York  City  the  practice,  which  is  nearly  universal,  is  to  use 
one  of  the  jjaints  or,  occasionally,  Smith's  durable  metal  coating,  but 
if  these  have  a  life  of  api^roximately  only  twenty  years,  the  New  York 
practice  should  change  quickly. 

The  paper  does  not  indicate  what  should  be  done,  yet  some  lesson 
shoiild  be  derived  from  these  tests  to  show  what  the  practice  ought 
to  be,  for  engineers  do  not  want  to  build  for  only  ten,  fifteen  or  even 
twenty-five  years. 
Mr.  Skinner.  F.  W.  Skinnee,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  — In  New  York  City  the  general 
practice  is  to  jjrotect  from  moistixre  quite  eftectively  certain  parts  of 
the  steel  work  of  office  buildings.  Most  of  the  grillage  foundations, 
for  instance,  are  bedded  in  concrete,  and  frequently  the  metal  surfaces 
are  also  plastered.  The  wall  columns,  in  many  cases,  are  only 
protected  by  jaaint,  but  in  other  cases  there  is  a  sj^ecial  protection. 

In  the  St.  Paiil  Building,  for  instance,  there  is  a  tile  casing  around 
the  columns  and  also  a  coating  of  asphalt,  or  some  kind  of  fibrous 
material  wrapped  around  them. 
Mr.  Pitt.s.  Thomas  D.  Pitts,  Jun.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  author  states  that  in 
these  experiments  the  plates  exposed  in  fresh  water  were  placed  verti- 
cally, while  those  exposed  in  salt  water  were  placed  horizontally. 
Was  there  any  special  reason  for  so  placing  the  latter?  There  would 
necessarily  be  a  deposit  of  silt  on  the  upper  surfaces  of  these  plates 
which  would  measurably  protect  the  coating.  It  would  also  prevent 
the  growth  of  oysters,  barnacles,  seaweed,  etc.,  which  will  not  grow 
on  surfaces  where  they  cannot  get  a  firm  hold.  Moreover,  the  silt 
deposit  would  not  necessarily  be  uniform  on  all  the  plates,  so  that  they 
would  not  all  have  the  same  degree  of  jirotection. 

This  being  true,  would  not  more  uniform  conditions  be  secured  by 
jjlacing  all  the  plates  vertically? 
Mr.  Tatnall.  Geokge  Tatnai^l,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter).— The  subject  of 
l^rotective  coatings  for  iron  is  one  of  great  depth,  the  surface  of  which 
has  been  little  more  than  scratched.  The  universal  use  of  iron,  for 
such  diverse  purposes  divides  the  subject  into  a  number  of  problems 
according  to  the  exposure  to  which  the  iron  is  subjected. 

The  protection  of  ironwork  exposed  to  ordinary  out-of-door  condi- 
tions of  sunshine,  rain,  dew  and  variations  of  temperature  is  the  most 
usual  problem.  The  protection  of  ironwork  in  the  indoor  exposure 
incident  to  the  roofs  of  trainsheds,  foundries,  shops  and  other  manu- 
facturing establishments,  presents  another  and  very  different  problem, 
wherein  the  absence  of  the  direct  heat  and  light  of  the  sun,  and  the 
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drenchiug  of  rain,  is  oflset  by  the  presence  of  deleterious  and  corrosive  Mr.  Tatnail. 
f^ases.     The  protection  of  the  skeletons  of  steel-fi'amed  buildings  forms 
a  third  distinct  problem. 

Two  other  very  similar  problems,  and  very  dissimilar  to  the  others, 
are  the  protection  of  ironwork  submerged  in  water,  and  ironwork 
alternately  submerged  and  exposed,  as  by  the  fluctuation  of  tides. 
These  problems  present  such  dissimilar  features  that  the  results  of 
tests  under  one,  can  by  no  means  be  taken  as  more  than  an  indication 
of  possible  results  under  one  of  the  others. 

This  paper  presents  some  valuable  and  instrtictive  data  relative  to 
the  protection  of  iron  completely  submerged. 

Charles  B.  Dudley,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Professor  Spennrath  and 
others  have  shown  the  effect  of  submersion  in  water  on  a  linseed  oil 
film,  manifested  in  the  softening,  wrinkling  and  loss  of  adhesiveness 
of  the  film.  This  receives  abundant  confirmation  in  the  blistering  and 
sei)aration  of  the  coats,  so  frequently  noted. 

By  far  the  greatest  enemy  to  paint  coatings  on  iron  is  the  well- 
known  and  uncontrollable  propensity  of  the  metal  to  rust  when  in  the 
l)resence  of  oxygen  and  moisture,  which  is  so  fierce  as  to  produce,  by 
some  sort  of  endosmotic  and  exosmotic  action,  the  rusting  of  the  iron 
and  deposition  of  the  oxide  on  the  outside,  through  the  pores  of  "pro- 
tective coatings  of  other  metals,  such  as  tin,  zinc  or  lead.  Bright  iron 
will  not  rust  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen,  nor  will  it  rust  when 
immersed  in  distilled  water,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  the  scanty 
amount  of  air  ordinai'ily  held  in  suspension  by  river  or  sea  water  would 
be  sufficient  to  make  the  test  as  severe  as  it  would  be  under  conditions 
part  wet  and  part  dry,  or  even  under  those  of  ordinary  outdoor  expos- 
ure. In  support  of  this,  it  can  be  stated  that  similar  i^lates,  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  writer,  covered  with  two  coats  of  some  of  the  same 
paints  mentioned  in  these  tests,  passed  to  complete  destruction  in 
from  6  to  12  months  in  ordinary  outdoor  exposure. 

Almost  invariaVily,  the  protective  value,  to  iron,  of  a  good  paint,  is 
destroyed  iu  outdoor  exposure  by  the  penetration  of  moisture  and  air 
through  the  pores  of  the  coatings;  causing  the  formation  of  rust  spots, 
microscojiical  at  first,  i)ut  increasing  in  size  and  number,  and  spread- 
ing and  joining  together  under  the  film,  until  it  is  thrown  ofi'in  flakes 
or  shreds,  long  before  its  good  qualities  as  a  paint  have  disappeared. 
On  this  account,  the  very  able  prize  essay  of  Professor  Sjjennrath,  com- 
plete and  exhaustive  as  it  is.  iu  relation  to  the  paint  film,  is  useless  as 
regards  the  protective  value  of  tliat  film  to  the  iron  beneath  it. 

The  large  number  of  samples,  in  these  tests  of  submerged  exposure, 
in  which  it  was  noted  that  the  coatings  had  been  destroyed  and  very 
little  or  no  rusting  manifested,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  pro- 
cesses of  destruciion  were  different  in  this  than  in  other  exposiires. 
The  film  seems  to  have  been  destroyed  before  the  rusting  commenced. 
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Mr.  Tatnall  but  liow?  The  almost  invariable  presence  of  blisters,  or  separation  of 
the  two  films  from  each  other  and  from  the  metal,  shows  conclusively 
the  same  softening,  loosening,  and  wrinkling  action  on  these  films,  as 
occurred  in  the  case  of  linseed  oil  films  on  glass  submerged  in  water,  in 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Dudley.  But  it  has  certainly  not  extended  so 
far  as  to  etfect  complete  separation  of  the  films  from  each  other  or 
from  the  metal,  or  some  half -peeled  remnants  would  have  been  found. 
The  absence  of  any  explanation  for  this  rustless  destruction  of  the 
film  m  submerged  tests,  as  well  as  certain  unexplained  phenomena 
occurring  in  ordinary  outdoor  exposure,  suggests  the  query,  does  lin- 
seed oil,  V)y  complete  oxidation,  by  long  submersion,  by  the  presence 
of  the  naturally  occiirring  chemical  reagents,  or  by  the  combination  of 
any  or  all  of  these  causes,  become  to  any  extent  soluble  in  water? 

Although  the  varnish  gums  are  exceedingly  unreliable  and  uncer- 
tain, whether  used  on  wood  or  iron,  in  ordinary  exposures,  it  seems  to 
be  shown  clearly  by  these  tests  that  the  addition  of  the  best  of  them 
to  linseed  oil  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  latter  in  resisting  the  soaking 
destruction  of  submersion,  by  whatever  influences  this  may  be  caused. 
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Bv  Allen  Hazen  and  Geokge  W.   Raftek. 


Allen  Hazen,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — There  are,  perhaps,  few  Mr.  Hazen. 
materials  about  which  more  diflferent  opinions  are  hekl  than  quick- 
sand. A  good  definition  of  this  substance  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 
This  paper  contains  a  definition  of  quicksand  which  difi'ers  consider- 
ably from  the  idea  which  the  speaker  has  entertained,  and  he  will 
present  briefly  the  idea  which  he  has  held,  with  the  hope  of  starting 
a  discussion  leading  to  something  more  definite  upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  Landreth's  definition  of  quicksand  is:  "A  mixture  of  rounded 
particles  of  sand  and  clay,  the  sand  predominating. " 

The  speaker's  idea  of  quicksand  is:  an  even-gi-ained  sand,  containing 
for  the  time  more  water  than  would  normally  bo  contained  in  its  voids, 
and,  therefore,  with  its  grains  held  a  little  distance  apart,  so  that  they 
flow  upon  each  other  readily.  The  sand  may  be  either  coarse  or  fine, 
generally  it  is  extremely  tine.     It  is  the  speaker's  idea  that  quicksand 

*  This  discussion  (of  the  paper  by  William  B.  Landreth,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  printed 
in  the  Pioci'edhuis  for  December,  1899)  is  printed  in  Proceedings  in  order  that  the  views 
expressed  may  be  brought  before  all  members  of  the  Society  for  further  discussion. 
(See  rules  for  publication,  Proceedinqs,  Vol.  xxv,  p.  ~1.) 

Communications  on  this  subject  received  prior  to  March  :iOth,  19<)(),  will  be  printed  m 
a  later  number  of  Proceedings,  and  subsequently  the  whole  discussion  will  be  published 
in  Transactions. 
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Mr.  Hazen.  in  general  contains  no  clay.  It  may  be  that  some  materials  contain 
a  little  clay,  and  still  act  as  quicksand;  but,  if  so,  that  they  act  as 
quicksand  notwithstanding  the  clay,  and  not  because  of  it.  A  material 
containing  clay  particles  in  considerable  quantity  is  cohesive  and  im- 
pervious. Water  may  press  it  out  of  shape,  make  cracks  in  it  and 
rush  through  it.  Under  some  conditions  the  whole  mass,  under  heavy 
pressure,  may  flow  slowly  like  molasses,  but  with  water  it  will  never 
make  an  intimate  mixture  capable  of  flowing  through  small  oi^enings 
and  behaving  much  like  water,  which  is  the  characteristic  projDerty  of 
quicksand. 

The  sand  in  a  mechanical  filter  is  a  good  illustration  of  quicksand. 
The  sand  is  i:)laced  in  a  tub,  with  screens  or  other  drainage  apparatus 
at  the  bottom.  The  water  flows  downward  through  the  sand  during 
filtration.  Occasionally,  the  flow  is  reversed  to  wash  the  sand.  When 
the  current  is  downward  the  sand  is  firm,  and  it  remains  firm  after  it 
is  drained.  If  one  steps  upon  it  the  track  hardly  shows.  When  the 
sand  is  washed  by  an  upward  current,  it  is  lifted  by  the  water,  and 
occupies,  perhaps,  10^  more  volume  than  it  did  with  the  downward 
current,  and  in  this  condition  it  is  suspended  in  the  water,  and  is  so 
soft  that  a  stick  can  be  pushed  into  it  with  but  little  more  resistance 
than  would  be  offered  by  so  much  water. 

As  the  voids  in  the  sand  are  increased,  the  friction  is  greatly 
reduced,  until  a  point  is  reached  where  the  friction  just  balances  the 
excess  of  weight  of  the  sand  over  water,  and  this  condition  may  be 
maintained  indefinitely,  the  upward  current  of  Avater  just  sufficing  to 
hold  the  sand  in  a  state  of  suspension. 

In  this  condition  it  is  ideal  quicksand.  The  phenomenon  is  precisely 
the  same  whether  the  sand  is  of  wind-worn  spherical  grains  or  of  the 
most  angular  grains  of  crushed  quartz.  In  either  case  the  sand  is 
made  quick  by  the  passage  upward  through  it  of  a  current  of  water  so 
rapid  that  the  friction  which  it  encounters  more  than  equals  the 
weight  of  the  sand,  and  as  a  result  the  sand  is  lifted.  If  the  upward 
rate  were  somewhat  less,  the  weight  of  the  sand  would  exceed  the. 
friction,  and  the  sand  would  not  become  quick,  l)nt  would  remain 
solid  and  firm,  as  with  the  downward  current. 

The  upward  velocity  required  to  lift  a  sand  in  this  way  is  a  dii-ect 
function  of  the  size  of  the  sand  grains,  and  can  be  comi^uted.  The 
sand  used  in  mechanical  filters  has  an  effective  size  of  from  0.40  to 
0.60  mm.,  and  the  velocity  used  in  washing  is  such  that  the  friction  is 
more  than  equal  to  the  excess  in  weight  of  the  sand  over  water,  but  is 
not  three  times  as  great.  If  it  were,  some  of  the  sand  would  be  carried 
away. 

Table  No.  3  shows  the  computed  velocities  at  which  the  friction 
equals  the  excess  in  weight  of  sands  of  various  grain  sizes,  or,  in  other- 
words,  the  velocities  at  which  the  sands  will  just  be  lifted. 
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TABLE  No.  3. — Computed  VEiiOrrriEs  Reqitiked   to   Lift    Sands   of  Mr.  Hazen, 
Variou.s  Grain  Sizes. 

At  a  temperature  of  50°  Fahr. 


Velocity  of  solid  column 

Velocity  of  solid  column 

Effective  size  of  sand. 

of  water,  in  meters 

of  water,  in  inches 

per  24  hours. 

per  hour. 

0.50  mm. 

2.50 

410 

0.40    " 

160 

268 

0.30    " 

90 

148 

0.20    " 

40 

65 

0.10    " 

10 

le 

0.05    " 

2.5 

4 

0.03    " 

0.9 

1.5 

This  table,  perhaps,  gives  an  indication  of  the  reason  why  quick- 
sands are  usually  fine  sands.  The  finest  mortar  sand  has  an  effective 
size  of  from  0.20  to  0.30  mm.  To  lift  it,  requires  an  upward  velocity 
of  from  5  to  12  ft.  per  hour,  a  velocity  greater  than  those  which  gen- 
erally occur  in  the  ground  water  about  excavations.  That  is  to  say, 
sand  of  this  coarseness  will  only  act  as  quicksand  where  the  ground- 
water currents  are  unusually  strong.  With  sand  0. 10  mm.  in  diameter, 
a  velocity  of  only  10  ins.  per  hour  is  required  to  lift  it — a  velocity  which 
is  probably  quite  common — while  the  lower  velocities  of  4  and  1.5  ins. 
per  hour,  required  to  lift  sands  with  effective  sizes  of  0.05  and 
0.03  mm.,  respectively,  are  almost  sure  to  exist  where  excavations  are 
made  below  the  ground- water  level  in  pervious  materials;  and  where 
sands  of  these  sizes  exist  they  are  almost  sure  to  act  as  quicksands. 

There  is  a  condition  which  may  make  a  sand  quick  which  at  first 
sight  would  seem  to  be  different  from  that  mentioned  above,  but  which 
in  reality  is  but  a  variation  of  it.  It  is  when  sand  in  ajjparent  equili- 
brium is  made  quick  by  a  sudden  shock  or  blow.  Let  us  suppo.se  a 
layer  of  sand  with  an  effective  size  of  0.05  mm.  and  3  ft.  deep,  in  which 
the  voids  are  42^}^,  entirely  filled  with  water.  The  grains  are  in  a  not 
very  stable  equilibrium,  and  this  sand  is  capable  of  being  compacted 
to  40%  of  voids.  A  smart  blow  or  sudden  pressure  will  disturb  the 
equilibrium,  and  the  sand  will  be  suspended  by  the  water  which  it 
contains.  It  will  shrink  ')%  in  going  from  42  to  A0%  of  voids;  and, 
under  the  conditions  assumed,  if  jjerfectly  drained  at  the  bottom,  half 
an  hour  will  be  required  for  the  excess  of  water  to  drain  out  of  it. 
During  this  time  it  will  be  quicksand.  This  phenomenon  may  be  seen 
on  many  lake  shores  where  the  sand  is  held  full  of  water  by  cajnllarity, 
but  in  this  case  the  sand  is  usually  coarser,  and  the  length  of  time  that 
it  remains  quick  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  above,  perhaps  only  a 
minute  or  two,  or  even  less. 

A  number  of  samples  of  material,  prestimably  qiiicksaud,  obtained 
by  borings  in  connection  with  some  of  the  deep  waterways  investiga- 
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Mr.  Hazen.  tions,  and  wliicli  were  labeled  as  mixtures  of  clay  and  sand,  have  been 
handed  to  the  speaker  by  Mr.  E.  P.  North.  Under  the  microscope 
these  materials  proved  to  be  entirely  free  from  clay,  and  consist  of 
particles  from  0.03  to  0.10  mm.  in  diameter,  having  effective  sizes  of 
api)roximately  0.04  mm.  Ninety  per  cent,  or  more  will  pass  a  sieve 
with  200  meshes  per  lineal  inch.  These  materials  contain  a  little  lime, 
but,  so  far  as  this  is  the  case,  the  speaker  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
lime  tends  rather  to  keep  them  from  acting  as  quicksand  than 
otherwise. 

The  question  may  be  raised  as  to  the  propriety  of  extending  the 
name  of  sand  to  these  extremely  fine  materials.  Materials  of  these 
sizes  occur  qiiite  freely  in  Nature,  in  which  the  particles  are  mostly 
silica,  occasionally  with  a  mixture  of  hard  silicates.  Under  the  micro- 
scope they  ajspear  precisely  like  sand.  The  particles  are  angular,  the 
arrangement  of  the  j)articles  and  the  percentage  of  voids  are  substan- 
tially the  same  as  with  coarse  sands.  The  relation  of  these  materials 
to  ordinary  sand  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  sand  to  gravel,  but  it  is 
not  correct  to  speak  of  sand  as  line  gravel,  and  it  may  not  be  correct 
to  speak  of  these  rhaterials  as  fine  sand.  The  terms  silica  dust  and  sand 
dust  have  been  suggested,  but  they  imply  dryness,  and  do  not  seem 
suited  to  quicksand.  The  word  silt  is  also  used,  but  this  suggests  a 
somewhat  different  meaning.  Microscopic  sand  would  j^erhaps  be  a 
better  term. 

Clay  is  an  entirely  different  substance.  Mr.  H.  W.  Wiley,*  Chemist 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  makes  the  following 
statement  in  regard  to  the  properties  of  clay: 

"  The  percentage  of  pure  clay  is  about  75%'  in  natural  clays,  4:5%  in 
heavy  clay  soils,  and  15 'V  in  ordinary  loamy  soils.  When  freshly 
precipitated  by  brine  it  is  gelatinous,  resembling  a  mixed  precipitate 
of  iron  and  aluminum  oxides.  Its  volume  greatly  contracts  on  drying, 
clinging  tenaciously  to  the  filter,  from  which  it  maybe  freed  by  moist- 
ening. On  drying  it  becomes  hard,  infriable  and  often  resonant.  It 
usually  possesses  a  dark  brown  tint,  due  to  iron  oxide.  Under  the 
action  of  water  it  swells  up  like  glue,  the  more  slowly  as  the  percent- 
age of  iron  is  greater.  In  the  dry  state  it  adheres  to  the  tongue  with 
great  tenacity.  According  to  Whitney  the  finest  particles  of  colloidal 
clay  have  a  diameter  of  0.0001  mm.  With  a  magnifying  power  of  350 
diameters,  however,  Hillgard  states  that  no  particles  can  be 
discerned." 

The  clay  particles  are  tens,  if  not  hundreds,  of  times  smaller  than 
the  smallest  sand  grains  here  considered,  and  differ  from  them,  both 
physically  and  chemically. 

It  is  the  speaker's  impi'ession  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  looseness 
in  distinguishing  between  clay  and  microscopic  sand.  Sand  is  often 
so  fine  as  not  to  be  gritty,  and  when  moist  it  has  many  of  the  proper- 
ties of  clay.  It  difiers  from  clay  in  its  lack  of  adhesion  when  dry.  A 
very  small  percentage  of  clay,  however,  makes  it  adhesive. 

*  "  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Agricultural  Analysis,"  p.  233. 
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The  s])eiikt'r  thinks  that  in  many  instances  microscopic  sand,  eithoi  :\ir.  Hazen. 
entirely  or  nearly  free  from  clay,  has  been  mistaken  for  clay.  So  far 
as  ho  knows,  nearly  all  clay  contains  more  or  less  microscopic  sand, 
and  the  percentage  of  sand  may  become  quite  large  before  it  ceases  to 
be  called  clay.  The  microscope  at  once  reveals  the  ditference  between 
clay  and  sand,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  for  confounding  them. 

George  W.   Rafter,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — In  discussing  Mr.  Rafter, 
this  paper  the  writer  recognizes  that  Mr.   Landreth  was  not  in  any 
degree  responsible  for  the  plans  adopted,  but  that  lie  is  historian 
merely   of  what,  for  lack  of  thorough  knowledge  of  the  conditions, 
turned  out  to  be  an  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  piece  of  construction. 

As  to  why  this  particular  construction  was  so  unsatisfactory,  the 
writer  will  not  now  attempt  to  determine.  The  discussion  of  that 
(question  pertains  rather  to  a  broad  history  of  the  Erie  Canal,  in  which 
the  results  of  many  years  of  management  of  a  great  public  work  on 
political  lines  are  traced  to  final  philosophical  conclusions.  This  part 
of  the  subject  is  of  extreme  interest  and  could  be  expanded  indefinitely. 
Nevertheless,  the  writer  leaves  it  untouched  any  further  than  to 
remark  that  the  absence  of  systematic  boring  records  along  the  Erie 
Canal  jjrobably  led  to  some  serious  errors  of  omission. 

The  methods  finally  adopted  are  detailed  clearly  in  the  paper. 
Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  long  struggle  against  the  inevitable, 
which  preceded  their  adoption,  they  have  seemed  to  the  writer  to 
indicate  that,  from  first  to  last,  this  work  was  conducted  on  experi- 
mental lines  purely.  Apparently,  no  one  quite  grasped  the  real  scope 
of  the  i)roblem  presented.  In  order  to  indicate  the  basis  for  this 
position,  let  us  outline  the  physical  conditions  to  be  met. 

As  indicated  in  the  paper,  the  marl  varies  in  depth  from  2  to  15  ft. 
Beneath  this  is  foiind  soft  clay  to  a  depth  of  40  to  50  ft.  from  surface 
of  ground.     The  surface  soil  is  swamj)  muck. 

Such  conditions  indicate  clearly  that  margins  of  excavations  should 
be  kept  clear  of  extraneous  loads.  Nevertheless,  as  shown  by  the 
photographs,  this  precaution  was  ignored.  Even  after  a  year's 
experience  the  contractors  were  allowed  to  weigh  down  the  margins 
of  di'ainage  ditches  with  freshly  excavated  material.  The  sliding  of 
the  banks  of  these  ditches  is  therefore  merely  an  illustration  that  like 
causes  produce  like  results. 

It  is  clear  to  the  writer,  therefore,  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  clear  the  margins  of  excavated  material.  The  next  step  was  to 
remove  the  muck  above  the  marl  for  some  distance  back  on  either 
side  of  the  main  channel.  After  this  was  done  the  deepening  of  the 
channel,  even  for  several  feet,  would  have  been  a  very  simple  matter. 
The  slopes  would  properly  have  been  made  flat,  in  this  system  of 
construction. 

If  embankments  over  such  material  are  necessary,  the  i^roj^er  pro- 
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Mr.  Ratter,  cediire  is  to  strip  the  marl  for  50  to  100  ft.  on  each  side  of  the  channel, 
and  construct  the  embankment  with  a  berm  10  to  20  ft.  wide  on  the 
inside.  In  this  way  the  writer  believes  that  a  canal  can  generally  be 
constructed  through  marl  without  special  extra  expense,  other  than 
for  wide  right  of  way.  In  the  present  case,  if  it  is  deemed  necessary 
to  maintain  towing  paths  on  the  original  lines,  a  timber  jDlatform  on 
piles  will  answer  every  purpose. 

From  near  the  foot  of  Cayuga  Lake  to  some  distance  below 
Mosquito  Point,  Seneca  River  flows  over  marl  beds,  and  from  the  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railway  Viaduct  to  Mosquito  Point, 
a  new  channel  was  cut  in  this  material  about  25  years  ago.  This 
channel  extends  from  6  to  8  ft.  into  marl,  and  its  banks  stand  at  a 
slope  of  about  lA  to  1.  In  1858,  or  thereabout,  a  new  channel  for 
Canandaigua  Outlet  was  also  cut  through  Seneca  River  marl  in  the 
vicinity  of  Montezuma  Aqueduct,  which  has  not  given  any  trouble  by 
the  rising  of  the  bottom,  such  as  perplexed  the  Erie  Canal  engineers 
at  Warners,  in  1896-97.  The  writer  cannot  but  think,  therefore,  that 
a  study  of  the  extensive  work  actually  carried  out  in  marl  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jordan  Level,  would  have  indicated  the  proper  methods  of 
construction  to  use  in  that  material. 

In  regard  to  the  expensive  method  of  piling  and  cross-bracing 
finally  adopted,  the  writer  understands  that  it  has  been  only  moder- 
ately effective.  Slides  of  the  slojjes  still  occur.  As  to  the  extent  of 
these,  it  is  hojied  that  Mr.  Landreth  will  give  an  account  in  his  final 
discussion. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

OF  TIIK 

AMERICAN   SOCIETY  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS, 

By  Charles  Warren  Hunt,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
Cloth,   6x9   Inches. 

Printed    by    order    of  the    Board    of   Direction   of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  to  be  sold  only  on  subscrip- 
tion.     The    proceeds    to    be    devoted    exclusively 
to   the  fund   for  the  New  Society   House. 


At  the  Annual  Meeting,  January  19th,  1S98,  the 
following  facts  in  regard  to  the  subscription  to  this  book 
were  brought  out : 

Two  thousand  copies  were  printed ;  300  were  bound 
in  full  morocco,  of  which  216  have  been  sold  at  $10  per 
copy,  the  resulting  net  profit  being  $943.06.  Seventeen 
hundred  copies,  which  have  been  paid  for,  are  still  on 
hand,  and  the  Board  of  Direction  was  requested  to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  offering  to  the  membership  these 
copies  bound  in  a  less  expensive  style  and  at  a  reduced 
price,  the  net  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  the  building  fund. 

In  compliance  with  this  request  it  has  been  decided 
to  bind  as  many  copies  as  are  necessary  to  supply  the 
demand,  in  a  handsome  cloth  binding  and  to  supply 
them  at  $5  per  copy. 

This  action  has  been  taken  in  the  belief  that  many 
members  will  welcome  the  opportunity  of  contributing 
something  to  the  building  fund. 

There  are  a  few  copies  still  on  hand  of  the  first  lot 
bound  and  these  can  be  obtained  bj^  those  who  so  desire 
at  $10  per  copy. 

Orders  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary. 


The  book  begins  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  first 
movement  to  form  a  National  Society  of  American  Engi- 
neers in  1839.  The  organization  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineersand  Architects  in  1852  is  then  described, 
a  list  of  its  promoters  and  charter  members  given,  and 
the  work  accomplished  in  its  first  two  years  of  life 
sketched.  The  reorganization  of  the  Association  in  1867 
and  the  important  events  in  its  career  from  that  date  to 
1873,  when  the  first  publication  was  issued,  are  then  given 
in  chronological  order.  Succeeding  chapters  are  under 
the  following  heads :  Locations  Occupied  by  the 
Society;  Library;  International  Exhibitions;  Publications; 
Badge;  Constitutional  Changes  and  Work  Accomplished. 
Under  the  head  of  "Comparative  Growth  of  National 
Engineering  Societies  "  short  sketches  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  and  the  Societe  des  Ingenieurs  Civils 
are  given.  The  illustrations  consist  of  35  half-tone 
portraits  of  past  officers  of  the  Society  and  one  diagram 
all  handsomely  printed  on  heavy  paper. 
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n?        Troy,  N.Y. 

Local  examinations  provided  for.  Send  for  a  Oatalogue 
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Louisville  Cement. 


The  undersigned  is  General  Agent  for  the  following  Standard  Brands  of 
Louisville  Cement : 

FALLS  9IIt.L.S  {3.  Halme  Brand), 

BLACK  DIAMOND  9I1L.LS  (River),  Diamond  Brand, 
SPKED  MILLS,  Star  Brand, 

FALLS  CITY  MILLS,  Anclior  Brand, 

BLACK  DIAMOND  MILLS  (Railroad),  Diamond  Brand. 


This  Cement  has  been  in  general  use  throughout  the  West  and  South 
since  1830,  most  of  the  public  works  having  been  constructed  with  it.  Orders 
for  shipment  to  any  part  of  the  country,  by  rail  or  water,  will  receive  prompt 
and  careful  attention. 

Sales  for  1893,  8,145,568  Barrels. 

WESTERN     CEMENT     COMPANY, 

247  W.  Main  St.,  liOuisville,  Ky. 


The  Weber  Railway  Joint  Mfg.  Co. 


EMPIRE     BUILDING, 

71  Broadway,  New  York 

branches: 
Boston,  mason  bldg. 
Chicago,  old  colony  bldg. 
Baltimore,  equitable  bldg. 
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Pacific  Flush  Tank  Co. 

I  84  LA  SALLE  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL., 

H  MANUFACTURERS    OF    THE 

I  (iQmcx   M»toinattc   gipbon, 

I  FOR  INTERMITTENT  FLUSH  TANKS. 
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I  Used  for   Flushini>;  Street-Sewers. 


^ 


^ 


NO  MOVING  PARTS.      NO  JOINTS.      NO  LITTLE  TRAPS. 

RECEIVED  THE  HIGHEST  AWARD  IN  ITS  CLASS  AT  THE  WORLD'S 
COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION  FOR 

Simplicity  of  Construction,  Effectiveness  and  Reliability. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  December  14,  1897. 
•        •••••        FlushlnK  with  the  lioBc  Is  Ddt  satisfiictiiry  for  the  reason 

that  It  l8  expensive,  and  owing  to  the  time  It  takes  to  Ret  over  the  system  the  laterals  are 
not  flushed  often  enoiigh  to  keep  them  elean.  The  laterals  flushed  by  siphons  are  In  much 
better  eondltlon  than  those  flushed  with  the  hose.  The  Miller  Autonmtie  siphons  that 
we  have  put  In  are  Kfvlng  entire  satlsfaetlon,  and  In  my  opinion  they  are  the  inostelllelent 
siphons  In  use.  (Signed)  V.  C.  KKL^K\  .  Citi/ J'.ngin^tr. 

EACH  SIPHON   aUARANTEED   ABSOLUTELY. 


Send  fok  Illustrated  Catalogie. 
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LARGEST   MANUFACTURERS   IN   AMERICA   OF 

Civil  Engineers'  and  Surveyors'  Field  Instruments. 
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LATEST  CATALOGUE  MAILED  ON  APPLICATION. 


Architects  and  Builders, 

When  making  Contracts,  should  remember  that 

12,000,000  Barrels 

"HOFFMAN" 

CEMENT 

Have  been  used  on  important  works  throughout  the  United  States. 

No  OTHER  Cement  Company  can  show  such  a  Record. 

Lawrence  Cement  Co. 

Sales  Office,   No.    i    Broadway,   New  York. 


LABORATORIES  OF  Dr.  CHAS.  F.  Mr]?F.NNi  22,  pearl  st.,  new  york, 

auccesBor  to  Dr.  GIDEON  E.  MOORE. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY.  Analyses  and  Assays  of  Ores,  Metals,  Waters  and  Natural 
and  Industrial  Products  of  everv  description. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  PHYSICAL  TESTS.  Tensile,  Transverse  and  Compression  Tests  of  Iron,  Steel 
and  other  Metals  and  Alloys,  Cements,  Building  Stones  and  Engineering  Materials  generally. 

EST^A^BLISHED    1856. 


Warren  Foundry  and  Machine  Co. 

WORKS  AT   PHLLLIPSBUKG,   NEW  JERSEY. 

SALES  OFFICE:   160  BROADWAY,    NEW  YORK. 


CAST-IRON,  WATER  AND  GAS  PIPE, 

Fbom  3  TO  48  Inches  Diameter. 
Also  all  sizes  of  F1.A!VGED    PIPE  and  SPECIAL.   CASTINGS. 


Improved  RiGiD&$PRmGFROG5,(R055i«G3|fRACK  Work 

5iM0LEtTHREE  THROW  5pLIT6wIT(HE5 J  f?°?,^^H^ilfA 


vFRtD.<.WEIR^ 


VI 


(Connecting  Branch  Sleeve 

,—  Tapping  Apparatus 

For  making  Large  Connections  without 

Shutting  Off  Water  or  Reducing  Pressure. 

This  is  no  experiment,  but  has  been  used 
by  the  Water  Departments  of  numerous 
cities  for  years  with  entire  success.     Con- 
nections from  2  to  24:  ins.  have  been  made  with  mains  from  4  to 
48  ins.     For  full  information,  address 

THE  A.  P.  SMITH    MFG.  CO.,  921  Prudential  Building,  Newark.  N.  J. 

The  Evening  Post  Job  Printing  House, 

FULTON    STREET,  CORNER   BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


PRINTERS    OF    PERIODICALS 


VII 


FOR     MAINS    4    TO    84    INCHES    OR    LARGER. 


L 


'\IiM--uifinents  by  these  meters  are  more  accurate  than  ineasuremetits  by  "weirs. 
SiiialliT  meters  for  laboratories  of  Schools  and  Colleges. 

BUILDERS  IRON  FOUNDRY,  Providence,  R.  I. 


A.  J.   SNYDER   &   SONS, 

"CRfmr^BRIlllDraiDllLlClMlNT 

Especially  manufactured  for 

IIMPOR^TAIVT    EIVGIIVEERIIVO    TTORK:, 

requiring  a  high  grade  testing  cement.    Over  30,000  barrels  were  used  on 
the  new  dams  for  the  Crotou  Aqueduct,  and  not  one  barrel  was  rejected. 

^%£s?r   HENRY  R.  BRIGHAM,  General  Agent, 

35  STONE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


ARE    THE    LARGEST    IN    EXISTENCE. 


OTIS   BROTHERS  &  CO., 

38   PARK   ROW,  NEW   YORK. 


MANUTACTURERS  OF 

ELEVATORS  OPERATED  BY  ANY  POWER  EXCEPT  HAND-POWER. 


VIII 

^ENGINEERS, 8*- 

ADDRESS    THE    WORKS    DIRECT, 

JOHN  STREET,  WEST  NEW  BRIGHTON,  STATEN  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

(ESTABLISHED     isrs). 

Make  a  specialty  of  Machinery  for  the  rapid  and  economical  handling  of  heavy  or 
bulky  materials,  as  well  as  Plans  for  Storage  Buildings  and  \A^harves. 

ENGINEERS  ARE  REQUESTED  TO  SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUES. 
"Coal-Handling  Machinery,"  "Cable  Railways  for  Freight," 

"Conveyors"  Gravity  Bucket,  "Manilla  Rope"  Transmission, 

"Industrial  Railways."  "Coal  Handling  in  Po^ver  Plants." 

EXTENT  OF  Asphalt  Pavements 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  Pavement,  21,527,415  square  yards,  or  90% 
Other  kinds  Asphalt  Pavement,        2,307,064  square  yards,  or  10/^ 

oithejrinidad^  lake  asphalt  pavement 

10,000,000  square  yards,  or  nearly  50%, 

WAS  LAID  BY 

TH[  BteBfB  mil]  PiUlliG  CDMPAIIIf. 

This  is  equal  to  about  650  miles  of  Roadway,  26  feet  wide. 

^~^^   ~^  /  ^\  The  Asphalt  used  by  this  Company  is  from  the  famous 

i^^THEV^^  Pitch  Lake  in  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  B,  W.  I. 

Lf  STANDARD  yJ]    ^^Plons  Qnd  Esfmotes  Furnished  on  Application. 

d|PAVEMENTj||  aENEKAi.o.rxcEs: 

l^irn,n^/lf  LE  DROIT  BUILDING,     -        -        ■     WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

^  BOWLING  GREEN  BUILDING.  No.  II  Broadway.  New  York. 

5<-     111    i<^  F.  V.  GREENE,  President 


SUPERIOR  GRAPHITE   PAINT 

For  BRIDGES,          A          STRUCTURAL 
ROOFS,    .         ^         IRON 

And  all  Exposed  Metal  or  Wood  Surfaces. 


"^heTcoirs^ilrbrlne^         Detfoit  Graphitc  Mfg.  Co., 

'^iJS!'.  ^™".'^  **:  DETROIT.  MICH. 


IX 
ESTABLISHED  1872. 


F.  E.  BRANDIS  SONS  &  CO. 


'0 

MANUFACTUKERS    OF 


Engineers'  and  Surveyors'  Instruments, 

814    GATES    AVENUE, 

BROOKLYN,      NEW     YORK. 


Catalogues  mailed  on  application. 


Rock  Drilling  and  Air  Compressing 
For  TUNNELS,  QUARRIES,  MINES,  RAILROADS, 

And  wherever  ORE  and  ROCK  are  to  be  DRILiLiElD  and  BLASTED. 


«-8END  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE, 


RAND  DRILL  CO..  100  Broadway,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

B&AHOH  Offices  :  1328  MonadnockBlk., Chicago,  111.;  Ishpeming,  Mich. ;  1361  Eighteenth 
Street,  Denver,  Colo.  ;  Sherbrooke,  Quebec.  Canada ;  Apartado  830,  Mexico  City, 

Eppinger  &  Russell  Co., 

CREOSOTING  WORKS, 

Dead  Oil  of  Coal  Tar  Process, 

Piles  and  Timber  treated  with  the  above  Oil  for  all  purposes, 
when  preservation  is  desired. 

Introduced  in  England  by  Mr.  Bethel  in  1838,  DEAD  OIU  OP  COAL.  TAR  is  the 
only  known  product  of  commercial  application  that  will  preserve  TIMBER  PROM 
DECAY,  LAND  AlVD  MARINE  INSECTS. 

Our  Mr.  Valentine  has  had  practical  experience  since  1872,  and  we  have  specimens  of 
Piles  and  Timber  treated  by  him  in  1874,  which  are  in  use  to-day  and  are  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation.     "We  have  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  world. 
Cylinders  100  ft.  long,  capacity  1,500,000  ft.  per  month. 
Direct  Water  and  Rail  Communications. 

MANTJFACTUKKKS   OF   THE 

Valentine  Electrical  Subway  Conduit. 

WORKS:  OFFICES: 

Foot   First  Street  and   Newtown  Creek,   j    3VEOK.E.IS    BXTILIDII^CS- 
LONG  ISLAND  CITY.  I  66  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

SEND  FOR  OIRCTTLARS  AND  PRICES, 


THE    F.  O.  NORTON    COMPANY, 


— MANUFACTURER   OF — 


92    BROADWAY,   NEW  YORK. 


Particularly  adapted  for  work  under  water,  for  which  use  it  is 
superior  to  the  best  Portland  Cement,  when  used  i  to  i. 

Certificates  of  tests  and  reports  on  actual  use  in  important  public 
works  furnished  on  application. 


OUR    LEADING 

Architects,  Engineers  and  Builders 

SPECIFY  AND  USE 

BROOKLYN    BRIDGE    BRAND 

ROSENDALE   HYDRAULIC   CEMENT. 

,    PARK  ROW  OFFICE  BUILDINO— 30  STORIES. 
USED  EXCLUSIVELY  ON  ^     WALDORF-ASTORIA  HOTEL— LARGEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

HAVE  SUPPLIED  FOR  NEW  YORK  CROTON  AQUEDUCT,  IN  1897  AND  1898,  165,000  BARRELS. 


ATLAS  Portland  Cement 

IS  THE  STANDARD 
AMERICAN    PORTLAND. 

The  U,  S.  Government  gives  it  preference  over  all  other  brands* 

ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 
J43  LBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK  QTY. 


IRONCLAD  PORTLAND  CEMENT 

Manufactured  by  Glens  Falls  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Sole  Selling-  Agent,  Commercial  Wood  &  Cement  Co., 

156   FIFTH   AVENUE,   NEW  YORK 


High-grade  American 
PORTLAND  CEMENT 

unsurpassed  for  making 

Fine  Artificial  Stone. 
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CONTINUOUS  RAIL  JOINT  mMPANYOFAMERICft. 


908=911  Lawyer's  Building, 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Millions  in  use  on 
123  Railroads. 

Fewest  parts  possi- 
ble. Provides  for  the 
increased 
i  tonnage  up 
•^  to  date. 


BEST    ECONOMICAL    RESULTS. 


GIANT  PORTLAND,  manufactured  by 

EGYPT  PORTLAND,  AMERICAN  CEMENT  CO.,  Egypt,  Pa., 

IMPROVED  UNION,  LESLEY  <&   TRINKLE.  Sales  Agents. 

AND  UNION   CEMENTS.  22  &  24  South  15th  St.,     Philadelphia. 


Trident 

Disk  Water  Meter, 


Resilient  or  Retroactive  Frost  Bottom. 

"  SECOND  TO  NONE"  in  form,  material, 
construction,  capacity,  initial  accuracy  and 
j  sensibility. 

SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  in  convenience,  in  so- 
lidity of  parts,  in  design,  in  maintained  ac- 
curacy, and  in  immunity  from  stoppages. 

MAY  BE  RUN  HARD  AND  LONG  without  smashing,  and  be  frozen  partially  or 
entirely  solid  without  damage  to  the  meter  or  expense  to  the  owner. 

FULLY  ATTESTED,  by  most  competent  authorities,  as  being  "beyond  competi- 
tion in  low  cost  of  maintenance." 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  g;ivin(c  full  details,  mailed  to  any  applicant. 

NEPTUNE     METER     COMPANY, 


253     BROADWAY, 


DESIGNED    BY    JOHN   THOMSON. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


FAIRBANKS' 

Patent  Automatic 
Cement  Testing  Machines 


Descriptive  Circular  of  flachines  and  Appliances,  with  Prices, 
Forwarded  on  Application. 


The    Fairbanks  Company, 

311   BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.;     BALTIMORE.  Hd.;     BUFFALO,  N.  Y.; 

BOSTON,  Mass.;     PHILADELPHIA,   Pa.;   PITTSBURG,  Pa.;    NEW  ORLEANS,    La. 

MONTREAL,  Que.;     LONDON,  England. 
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THE 


Q  «&  W  Tie  Plate 

ALTHOUGH  SOMETHING   NEW, 

Has    a    Record,    from    the   fact   that    it   is    a 
combination  of  the 

SERVIS     AND 
WOLHAUPTER  - 

PLATES ^  ^  ^ 

CHICAGO  : 

700=712  Western  Union  Building. 

NEW  YORK: 

106  Liberty  Street. 
SAN  FRANCISCO: 

537   Mission  Street. 
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ALCATRAZ    ASPHALT 

Guaranteed  free  from  Coal  Tar  or  Petroleum  Residuum, 

^""^  Reservoir  Linings 

and  Pipe  Coatings. 


^^ggg^       The    AlcatraZ    Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
General  Eastern  Office,  3  West  29th  St.,  New  York. 


NEW   YORK    DREDGING    CO., 

ENGINEERS    AND    CONTRACTORS. 


J.  WILLIAMS  MACY.  President. 


0-  L   WILLIAMS,  Secretarv  and  Treasorer. 


Hydraulic  ureagt    .iscndmi-.^  iniougn   ',,700  t-i.  t'ipa.     Will  aig  ana  pui  dbnoie  any   iviatenal,   kock  excepted 

SPECIALTIES: 

Machinerv  for  Economical  Excava- 
tion of  Canals. 

For  Dredging,   For  Reclamation  of 
Low  Laads. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


World  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

'■  Machines  at  work  at  Wilmiugton,  DeL; 
Port    Royal,    S.  C;    Pon    Arthur,    Sabine 
Patent  Canal  Excavator.  Pass,  Texas,  and  Oakland,  Cal." 

Capacity  of  Plant  owned  by  us,  under  favorable  conditions,  1,000,000  cubic  yards  per  month. 


WEST  PASCAGOULA  CREOSOTE  WORKS, 

WEST  PASCAGOULA,  MISS. 
Situated  on  Pascagoula  Bay  and  on  the  line  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad. 

These  works  have  been  in  operation  for  more  than  twenty  years,  were  recently 
entirely  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  and  are  now  prepared  to  execute  all  orders  for  creosoted 
piles  and  timber  thoroughly  impregnated  with  dead  oil  of  coal  tar. 

New  cylinders  115  feet  long.     Capacity,  one  million  feet  per  month. 

Address   S.    W.    LABROT, 

SuPT.  West  Pascagoula  Creosote  Works, 

West  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
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MINUTES  OF  MEETINGS. 


OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

March  7th,  1900. — The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8.40  p.  M., 
Vice-President  Rudolph  Hering  in  the  cliair;  Charles  Warren  Hunt, 
Secretary,  and  present,  also,  97  members  and  10  visitors. 

A  paper  by  Charles  J).  Marx,  M.  Am.  80c.  C.  E.,  Charles  B.  Wing, 
Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  and  Leander  M.  Hoskins,  C.  E..  entitled 
"  Experiments  on  the  Flow  of  Water  in  the  Six-Foot  Steel  and  Wood 
Pipe  Line  of  the  Pioneer  Electric  Power  Company  at  Ogdeu,  Utah, 
Second  Series,"  was  presented  in  abstract  by  Emil  Kuichling,  M.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E.,  and  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  E  Kuichling  and  G.  C- 
Whipple. 


8'^  MINUTES   OF    MEETINGS.  [Society 

Ballots    were    canvassed    and    the   following   candidates   declared 
elected : 

As  Membees. 

Alonzo  Clarence  Bell,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Edwaed  Abnold  Coeeea,  Parral,  Mex. 

Philip  Embtjey  Haeeoun,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

Chaeles  Kellee,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  Millis,  Willets  Point,  N.  Y. 

William  Paekee,  Boston,  Mass. 

Heebert  Ellwood  Sherman,  Providence,  R.  I. 


As  Associate  Membees. 

Haeey  Thomas  Coey,  Columbia,  Mo. 
Robeet  Morris  Drake,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Geoege  Ezea  Ellis,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Petee  Plattee  Evans,  Boston,  Mass. 
Theodoee  William  Hill,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Henry  Basil  Magor,  New  York  City. 
Walter  Sothoeon  Moore,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Juan  Tonkin  Thomas,  Iquique,  Chile. 
Irving  Sparrow  Wood,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Robeet  Patteeson  Woods,  Wabash,  Ind. 

Announcement  was  made  that  the  following  candidates  were  elected 
by  the  Board  of  Direction,  March  6th,  1900: 

As  Associate. 
Wolfgang  Gustav  Teiest,  New  York  City. 

As  Juniors. 

Guy  Whitmore  Culgin,  New  York  City. 
George  Wallace  Enos,  New  York  City. 
Charles  Edward  Howe,  Wabash,  Ind. 
John  Burton  Stouder,  West  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Sutton  Van  Pelt,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 
Levi  Romulus  Whitted,  Norfolk,  Va. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tion, March  6th,  1900,  the  ballot  on  the  reconsideration  of  Allen 
Hazen  was  canvassed,  and  that  Mr.  Hazen  was  declared  elected  as  a 
Member  of  the  Society. 


Affairs.]  MINUTES    OF    MEKTINGS.  83 

The  Secretary  anuouucedtlie  death  of  EknestGrey  Fkeeman,  elected 
Associate  Member  May  3d,  1893;  Member  October  5th,  1898;  died  March 
6th,  1900. 

Adj oil  rued. 

March  2ist,  ipoc— The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8.40  p.  M., 
Yicc-Pi-csidt'ut  Rudolph  Hering  in  the  chair;  Charles  Warren  Hnnt, 
Secretary,  and  i)resent,  also,  98  members  and  17  visitors. 

A  i)ai>er  by  George  S.  Webster  and  Samuel  Tobias  W^agner,  Members 
Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  entitled  "History  of  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Subway, 
Philadelphia,  and  Sewer  Constriiction  Connected  Therewith,"  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  AVagner,  and  illustrated  with  lantern  slides. 

The  subject  was  disciissed  by  Messrs.  Charles  Macdonald,  A.  C. 
Gildersleeve,  A.  P.  Boiler,  L.  L.  Buck,  O.  Lowinson,  Rudoljih  Heriug 
and  the  authors. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  death  of  Edwakd  Bates  Doesey, 
elected  Member  June  4th,  1879;  date  of  death  not  known;  and  of 
Edwakd  Higginson  Wili,iams,  elected  Member  September  5th,  1883; 
died  December  21st,  1899. 

Adjourned. 

OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTION. 

(Abstract. ) 

March  6th,  ipoo. — The  Board  met  at  8.45  p.  m.,  Vice-President 
Bering  in  the  Chair;  Charles  Warren  Hunt,  Secretary,  and  present  also 
Messrs.  Bensel,  Buchholz,  Deyo,  Knap,  O'Rourke,  Ricketts,  Seaman, 
Turner  and  Whinery. 

A  report  was  received  from  the  Library  Committee,  and  the  Com- 
mittee was  authorized  to  jirepare  and  publish  a  Catalogue  of  the 
Library. 

Ballots  were  canvassed  in  the  matter  of  the  reconsideration  of  the 
V)allot  on  the  application  of  Allen  Hazeu  for  admission  as  Member,  and 
Mr.  Hazen  was  declared  elected. 

Applications  were  considered,  and  other  routine  business  transacted. 

Adjourned. 


84  ANNOUNCEMENTS.  [Society 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Direction  the 
House  of  the  Society  .is  open  every  day ,  except  Sunday,  from  9  A.  M. 
to  10  P.  M. 

MEETINGS. 

Wednesday,  April  4th,  1900,  at  8.3o  P.  M.,  a  regular  biisiness 
meetiDg  will  be  held.  Ballots  for  membersbiii  will  be  cauvassetl,  and 
a  paper  by  William  B.  Landretli,  M.  Am.  Soe.  C.  E. ,  entitled,  "Re- 
cent Stadia  Topograpbic  Surveys:  Notes  Relating  to  Methods  and 
Cost,"  will  be  presented  for  discussion.  This  paper  is  printed  in  the 
current  number  of  P^'oc^edit/gs. 

Wednesday,  April  18th,  1900,  at  8.30  P.  M.,  a  regular  meeting- 
will  be  held,  at  which  a  pajjer  by  George  W.  Rafter,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C. 
E.,  entitled,  "On  the  Flow  of  Water  over  Dams,"  will  be  presented 
for  discussion.  This  paper  is  printed  in  the  current  number  of 
Proceed  i»f/}<. 

Wednesday,  May  2d,  1900,  at  8.30  P.  M.,  a  regular  business 
meeting  will  be  held.  Ballots  for  membership  will  be  canvassed,  and 
a  paper  by  J.  M.  Moncrieff,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. ,  entitled,  "The  Prac- 
tical Column  imder  Central  and  Eccentric  Loads,"  will  be  presented 
for  discussion.  This  paper  is  printed  in  the  current  number  of 
Proceedings. 

ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 

The  returns  so  far  show  that  59  i3ersons  connected  with  the  Society, 
accompanied  by  43  guests,  a  total  of  102,  will  sail  from  this  country  in 
time  to  be  present  at  the  Convention.  Many  of  our  foreign  members 
also,  have  stated  that  they  will  attend.  The  Piiblication  Committee 
now  has  under  consideration,  and  will  soon  announce,  several  subjects 
for  discussion  at  the  Convention.  In  choosing  these  subjects  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  select  such  as  will  be  of  interest  to  engineers  of  both 
countries,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  interchange  of  views. 
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CURRENT   TECHNICAL   LITERATURE. 
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MONTHLY  LIST   OF    RECENT   ENGINEERING    ARTICLES  OF 

INTEREST. 

(February  12th  to  March  14th,  1900.) 
Note.  —  This  list  is  p  xblished  for  the  p  itrpose  of  placing  before  the  members 
of  the  Societif  the  titles  of  current  engineering  articles,  which  can  be  referred 
to  in  am/  available  engineering  librari/,  or  can  be  procured  by  addressing 
the  publication  directly,  the  address  and  price  being  given  wherever 
possible. 

LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

Li  the  subjoined  list  of  articles  references  are  given  by  the  number  pre- 
axed  to  each  journal  in  this  list. 

(i)  Journal,  Assoc.  Eng.  Soc,  257  South       (32) 

Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  30(3. 
^2)  Proce'(1in</s,  Eu^.  Chibof  Phila.,  1122 

Girard  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (33) 

(3)  Journal.    Franklin    lust.,    Philadel-      (34) 

phia.  Pa..  .5Je. 

(4)  Journal,  Western  Soc.  of  Eng.,  Mo-       (35) 

nadnock  Block,  Chicago,  111. 

(5)  Trangacthins.  Can.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Mon-       (36) 

treal.  Que.,  Can.  (37) 

(6)  School  of  Mines  Quarterly.  Columbia       (38) 

Univ.,  New  York  City,  50c. 

(7)  Technolofj!/    Quarterl//.    Mass.     Inst.       (39) 

Tech.,  Boston.  JIass..  ~5c. 

(8)  Stevens  Institute  Indicator.  Stevens       (40) 

Institute,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  50c.  (41) 

(9)  Enaineeriny    Magazine,    New    York       (42) 

City,  30c. 
(loi  Cafisier's  Magazine,  New  York  City,       (43) 
25c. 

(11)  Engineering  (London),  W.  H.  Wiley,       (44) 

New  York  City,  35c. 

(12)  27ie  Engineer  (.London).  International 

News  Co.,  New  York  City,  35c.  (45) 

(13)  Engineering  yews.  New  York  City, 

15c  (46) 

fi4>  The  Engineering  Record,  New  York 

City,  12c  (47) 

("15)  Railroad  Gazette,   New   York  City, 

10c.  (48) 

I  16)  Engineering    and     Mining    Journal, 

N'Cw  York  City,  15c.  (49 ) 

(17)  Street   Rdihrai/  Journal,   New  York 

City,  35c.  (50) 

(18)  Railirag   and    Engineering    Review, 

Chicago.  111.       "  (51) 

(19)  .'Scientific  American  Supplemetit,  New 

York  City,  10c.  (52 ) 

(20)  Iron  Age,  New  York  City,  10c. 
121)  Raihray    Engineer,    London,     Eng-       (53) 

land. 

(22)  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review,  Lon- 
don, England.  (54; 

<23»  Bulletin.   American  Iron  and  Steel 

Assoc  Philadelphia.  Pa.  (55) 

(241  American     Gaslight     Journal,    New       (56) 
York  City,  10c. 

(251  American  Engineer,  New  York  City,       (57) 
20c.  (58) 

(26)  Electrical  Review.  London,  England. 

(27)  Electrical  World  and  Electrical  En-       (59) 

gineer.  New  York  City,  10c. 

(281  Industries  and  Iron,  London,  Eng- 
land. (61) 

(29)   Joiirnal,   Society  of  Arts,   London. 

P^ngland.  (62) 

(301    Annnles    des     Truvaux    Publics    de 

Belgique.  Brussels,  Belgium.  (63^ 

(31)  Annates  de  I'  .Issoc.  des  Tng.  .*Sortis 
des  Ec6le  Spiciales  de  Gaud,  Brus- 
sels, Belgium. 


Memoirs  et  Compf  Rendu  des  Tra- 
rau.r,  Soc.  Ing.  Civ.  de  France, 
I'aris,  France. 

Lc  Genie  Civil,  Paris,  France. 

Fortefeuille  Econoniique  des  Ma- 
chiiies.  Paris,  France. 

Nouvelles  Annates  de  la  Construc- 
tion, Paris,  France. 

La  Revue  Technique,  Paris,  France. 

Revue  de  Meranique,  Paris,  France. 

Revue  Ginirale  des  Chemins  de  Fer 
et  des  Tram  trays,  Paris,  France. 

Railway  Master  Mechanic,  Chicago, 
111. 

Raihray  Age,  Chicago,  111.,  10c. 

Modern  Machinery  .Chicago,  111.,,  10c. 

Transdclions.  Am.  Inst.  Elec.  Eng., 
New  York  City,  50c. 

Annates  des  Fonts  et  Chaussies, 
Paris,  France. 

Journal,  Military  Service  Institu- 
tion, Governor's  Island,  New  York 
Harbor,  75c. 

Mines  and  Minerals,  Scranton,  Pa. 
20c. 

Scientific  American,  New  York  City,  < 
10c. 

Mechanical  Engineer.  Manchester, 
England. 

Zeitschrift  des  Vereines  Deufscher  In- 
genieure,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Zeitschrift  fUr  Ba  uu-esen,  Berlin,  Ger- 
many. 

Stahl  und  Eisen,   Duesseldorf,  Ger- 
many. 
Deutsche    Bauzeitung,    Berlin,    Ger 
many. 

Rigasr'he  Industrie-Zcitung,  Riga, 
Russia. 

Zeitschrift  des  oesterreichischen  In- 
i/enieur  und  .irchitekten  Vereines, 
Vienna.  Austria. 

Den  Tekniske  Forenings  Tids.<ikrift, 
Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Inqeni6ren,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Teknisk  Tidskrift.  Stockholm,  Swe- 
den. 

Tekn  isk  Ugehlad.  Christiania, Norway. 

Proceediiigs,  Eng.  Soc.  W.  Pa.  410 
Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.    50c. 

Transactions,  Mining  Institute  of 
Scotlatul,  London  and  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

Proceedings,  Western  Railway  Club. 
2'.i5  Deaiboiii  Si..  Chicago,  111.,  25c. 

AmtririiH  Manufacturer  and  Iron 
World.  511  Ninth  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Minutes  of  Proceedings,  Inst.  C.  E., 
London,  England. 
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LIST  OF  ARTICLES. 

Bridge. 

The  Kaisersteg  Bridgre.     (14)  Feb.  17. 

Swing  Bridges  over  the  River  Weaver.     (11)  Feb.  2. 

A  Counterbalanced  Swing  Bridge.     (40)  Feb.  16. 

New  Viaduct  Construction  on  the  C.  et  E.  I.  Railway.     (18)  Feb.  17. 

Operating  Mechanism,  Duluth  and  Superior  Swing  Bridge.     (14)  Feb.  23. 

Transfer  Bridges.     (11)  Feb.  33 

The  New  Colenso  and  Frere  Bridges.     02)  Feb.  16. 

The  Interprovincial  Br-idge,  Ottawa,  Canada.     (14)  March  10. 

The  Cuyahoga  River  Rolling  Lift  Bridge.     ( 14)  March  3. 

Falseworlv  for  Erecting  the  ilanhattau  Towers  and  End  Spans,  New  East  River  Bridge. 

C.  E.  Fowler,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.     (13    March  3. 
Temporary  Bridge  Across  the  Mississippi   River  at   St.   Paul,   Minnesota.    Moving  of 

three  140-Foot  Spans.    A.  W.  Munster.     ( i )  Jan.,  1960. 
Pont  a  Jonction  <  'entrale  Partielle  sur  le  ChelifE,  ( Algerie)  A.  Dumas.     (33)  Feb.  3. 
Fonts  Roulants  filcctriques.     (34)  Serial  beginning  .Ian.,  ending  h'eb.,  1900. 
Le  Pont-Canal  de  Biiare.     (35)  Serial  beginning  Jan.,  ending  Feb.,  1900. 

Electrical. 

A  Proposed  System  of  Units.    Profes.sor  Reginald  A.  Fessenden.     (27)  Feb.  24. 

The  Future  of  Electrical  Supply.     Alton  1>.  Adams.     (9)  March,  1900. 

The  Drop  in  Alternating  Current  Wires.     Cecil  P.  Poole.     (27)  Feb.  24. 

American  Electrical  Engineering  Standardization,    C.  F.  Guilbert.    (27)  March  3. 

The  Standardization  of  Electrical  Engineering  Plant.     R.  Percy  Sheldon.     (i2j  Feb.  9? 

(28tP>b.  9. 
The  Facilities  Afforded  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Standard  Weights  and  Measures  for  the 

Verification  of  Electrical  Standards  and  Electrical  Measuring  Apparatus.    Frank  A. 

Wolf,  Jr.     (27)  March  10. 
Central  Distributing  Station  of  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Company.     (27)  Feb.  24. 
Bromley  Electricity  Works.     (26)  Feb.  16. 

An  English  Direct-Current  High  Tension  Central  Station.     (27)  Feb.  17. 
The  Electric  Lighting  Stations  at  St.  Lukes,   Clerkenwell  and  at  Wandsworth.     (ii> 

Feb.  16. 
City  Road  Electric  Supply  Station.     (12)  Feb.  23. 
Recent  Papers  on  the  Commutation    of   the   Direct-Current    Dynamo.      (26)    Serial 

beginning  Jan.  13,  ending  Feb.  23. 
Some  Notes  on  Balancing  and  Boosting  Sets.    R.  Wightman.     (26)  March  2. 
Minimum  Length  for  Bar  Winding  End  Connection.    Charles  G.  Simons.     (27)  March  3. 
A  Transformer  for  Furnishing  Large  Currents,     ( 13)  March  8. 
Economic  Equipment  of  Electric  Stations.    Alton  D.  Adams.     (27)  March  3. 
The  Nernst  Lamp      W.  McA.  Johnston.     (27)  March  3. 
The  Effects  of  Lightning  upon  Electric  Lamps.     ( 12)  Feb.  16. 
Fire  Alarm  and  Police  Telegraph  System,  Los  Angeles.     (27)  Feb.  17. 
Cincinnati  Walnut  Hills  Telephone  Exchange.    H.  E.  Hall.     (27)  March  10. 
The  Possibilities  of  Wireless  Telegraphy.     (42)  Dec,  1899. 
Trolley-fed  Automobiles  in  France.     (27)  March  10. 
Motors  for  Electric  Automobiles.     (27)  March  10. 
Operating  Costs  of  Horse  and  Electric  Delivery  Wagons  in  New  York  City.    Geo.  F. 

Sever  and  R.  A.  Fliess.     (42)  Nov.,  1899. 
Electric  Automobiles.     Elmer  A.  Sperry.     (42)  Nov.,  1899. 
Electric  Lighting  of  Railway  Carriages.     ( 12 )  March  2. 
An  Electrical  Engraving  Process.     N.  S.  Amstutz.     (271  Feb.  17. 
Apparatus  for  Finsen  Phototherapy.    S.  D.  Benolide.    (27)  March  3  and  10. 
Electricity  in  Coal  Mining.    John  Price  Jackson  and  Frank  F.  Thomp.son.     (62)  Serial 

beginning  Feb.  15  ,  ending  Feb.  33. 
Application  de  la  Distribution  par  flls  a  la  Traction   Eiectrique  sur  Routes;  Syst&me 

Lombard-Gerin.     N.  de  Tedesco.     (36)  Feb.  25. 
Transmission  de  Force  par  I'Electricite  dans  les  Usines  de  Filature  et  Tissage  de  Coton 

dela  Societe  "  La  Louisiane  "'  a  Gand.     {33}  Feb.  17. 
Trolley  Automoteur  pour  les  Transports  Automobiles  sur  Routes.    Ch.  Dantin.     (33) 

Feb.  10. 

Marine. 

High  Speed  Steam  Launch.     (11)  Feb.  2. 

The  New  Dutch  Ironclad  Koningen  Regente.     (12)    Feb.  9. 

H.  M.  S.  Viper.     (28)  Feb.  16. 

H.  M.  Torpedo  Boat  Destroyer  Viper  with  Parson's  Turbines,     f  11)  Feb.  16. 

Shipbuilding  and  Marine  Engineering  in  1899.    Benjamin  Taylor.     (9)  March,  1900. 

The  Distribution  of  Materials  in  the  Upper  Works  of  Large  Steamers.    Samuel  J.  P. 

Theable.     (12)  Feb.  9. 
The  Diameter  of  Propeller  Shafts.     (11)  March  2. 
The  Electric  Process  of  Annealing  Armor  Plate  in  the  Construction  of  War  Ships. 

Charles  J.  Dougherty.    (2)  Feb.,  1900. 
Les  Navires  Brise-Glace.     M.  H.achebert.     (33)  Feb.  34. 
Nouveau  Type  de  Gouvernail  Equilibre.     ^33)  Feb.  34. 
Note  sur  I'Evolution  de  la  Construction  des  Navires  de  Combat.    M.  L.  de  Chasseloup- 

Laubat.     (32)  Feb.,  1900.    No.  4. 
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Mechanical. 

The  I'A'i 111' )ray  of  Economizers.     Alton  I).  Adams,     (lo)  March.  1900. 

The  Katint;  of  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Boilers  for  Heating  Purposes.    James  Mackay. 

ii.r   IVb.  1.-.. 
The  \Vi-;tiii;,'liouse-Parsons  Steam  Turbine.     (25)  March,  1000. 
.\  Siii  II.-P.  De  Laval  Steam  Turbine  Motor.     Lindmark.     (561  P'eb.  10. 
Tlie  B  ill  Tandem  C,>m|);iund  Kii^iiie.     (14)  March  11 
Uniform  Current  Dviiaiuo  Kn^cine  without  Separate  Flywheel.     F.  Collischonn.     (48) 

Feb.  17. 
Steam  Engine  Building  in  Switzerland.     A.  Stodola.     (9)  March,  1900. 
A  New  B.ilauL-ed  Piston  Valve.    William  O'Brien.     (47)  Feb.  24. 
.\  New  Valve  (Jear.     (471  Feb.  24. 
New  V^alve  (iear  for  Steam  Engines.     (13)  Feb.  15. 
The  Future  Development  of  the  Steam  Engine.     Alfred  Saxon.     (47)  Serial  beginning 

Feb.  17.  ending  Feb.  2i. 
Test  of  an  Electric  Generating  Set  in  the  State,  War  and  Navv  Building.  Washington. 

G.  W.  Baird.     (14)  Feb.  17. 
Trials  of  Two  Pumping  Engines.     (12)  Feb.  9. 
The  Diesel  Oil  Engine.     (24)  Feb.  19. 
First  Gas  Mot  ir  Blowing  Engme.     (62)  F'eb.  15. 
Test  (if  a  125-IIoi-se-Power  Gas  Engine.    C.  H.  Robertson.     (47)  Serial-  beginning  Feb.  3, 

ending  F^b.  10. 
.V  Coke  I  )v.'n  Plant  for  the  Supply  of  Illuminating  Gas.     Dr.  F.  Schniewind.     (22)  March  2. 
Notes  (III  Pro  lucer  (ias  as  Fuel."    (62)  March  1. 
A  New  .Vustriaii  Mutir  Car.     (28)  Feb.  Iti. 
The  Balmoral  Motor  Char  a-Banc.     (28)  P"eb.  9. 
.\  Vari  il)l>'  Spe  '1  Power  Transmission  .Apparatus.     (13)  March  1. 
The  Oliverson  Kdlingbeck  Variable  Speed  Gear.     (28)  Feb.  16. 
Stiindardiziiig  Screw  Threads.     (62)  Feb.  15. 
Friction  of  Colliery  F.nginc  Packing.     (22)   Feb.  9. 
Endless  R  ipe  11  ullage  at  the  Coke  Ovens  of  the  Rochling  Works.  HerrWeihe.  (22)Feb.9. 

Benzine  1, iniotivc  for  Mine  Haulage.     (  22)  Feb.  9. 

Wire  and  Wire  Drawing.    J.  Dixon  Branton.     (28)  Feb.  9. 

.\merican  Wire  Rod  liollmg.     (40)  Feb.  15. 

The  Most  Perfect  Macliine  Shop.  S.  D.  V.  Burr.  (40)  Serial  beginning  Jan.  4,  ending  Feb.l5. 

The  Mod.Tii  Machine  Sho)).     Joseph  Horner.     (10)  March.  190<). 

The  I'rinciiilcs  of  Refrigeration.    George  Richmond,     (lo)  March,  1900. 

Linde  I,i(iuiil  Air  Machine  at   the   University  of  Michigan.     Alfred  L.Davenport.     (13) 

March  8. 
Air  as  a  Lubricant.     Herman  S.  Heichert.     (13)  March  8. 

A  Machine  for  Drawing  Seamless  Steel  Tubes  with  Longitudinal  Ribs.     ( 13)  March  1. 
Graphical  Treatment  of  Helical  Springs.     Edward  Grafstrom.     (25)  March,  1900. 
Pneuinaiic  Dispatch.    Prof.  C.  A.  Cams  Wilson.     (11)  March  2. 
The  Longworth  Power-Hammer.    Ernest  Samuelson.     (11)  March2:  (12)  March  2;  (22) 

March  2:  (47)  March  3. 
Portable  Pneumatic  Tools.    Ewart  C.  Amos,    (ii)  March  2:  (4?)  March  3. 
The  Be.sseiner  Process  Used  for  Castings.     C.  Rott.     (48)  Feb.  3. 
The    Engineering    Laboratory  of    The  Royal  Technical   Highschool  of    Hanover.     F. 

Frese.     (48)  Serial  beginning  Feb.  17,  ending  Feb.  24. 
Transportation  of  Ore  and  Coal.     (So)  Feb.  1. 

Automatically  Registering  Meteorological  Instruments.    G.  Rung.     (54)  Jan.,  19(X). 
Michplson's  Echelon  Spectro'cope.     (11)  Feb.  23. 
Variable  Speed  (iear.     112)  Feb.  23. 

The  Lifting  Power  of  .\ir  Propellers.     William  George  Walker.     (11)  Feb.  16. 
An  Electrolytic  Process  for  the  Production  of  Copper  Tubes.    Sherard  Cowper-Coles. 

(471  Serial  beginning  Feb.  10,  ending  Feb.  24. 
(lencrateur  d.  \'apeur  Aquitubulaire  Sysieme  Turgan.     A.  Morizot.     (36)  Feb.  25. 
Experiences  sur  la  Conipi'e.-ision  faites  en  1899  au  Laboratoire  de  PUniversite  de  Lifige. 

JL  Dwelshauvers-Dery.     (37)  Jan..  1900. 
Les  Turbo-Machines.    M.  Rateau.     (37)  Jan.,  1900. 
Note  sur  I'Equilibre  des  Efforts  d'Inertie  dans  un  Moteur  il  Cylindre  Oscillant.    Ch.  Le 

Chatelier.     137  )  Jan.,  1900. 
Grue  PivotLinte  Electrique  de  1.50  Tonnes  du  Port  de  Bremerhaven.     1331  Feb.  3. 
Grues  Equilibrf'es  pour  la  Construction  des  Navires.     (36  )  Feb.  25. 

Military. 

War  Mechanism  in  South  Africa.    George  Ethelbert  Walsh.     ( 10)  March,  1900. 
Scientific  Sharpshooting.    Horace  Kephart.     (10)  March,  1900. 

Mining. 

The  Real  Error  of  a  Survey.     (45 )  Feb.,  19(-H). 
Pillar  Drawing.     (45)  Feb..  1900. 

Pit  Props  and  Their  Setting.    J.Dickinson.     (22)  Feb.  23. 
Steel  Heailframes.     (45)  Feb.,  1900. 

A  New  Method  for  Working  Deep  Coal  Seams.     H.  M.  Chance.     (22)  March  2. 
The  Zellweger  Roasting  Kiln.     ( 16)  .March  3. 

Tipping  Arrangement  for  Kibbles  Working  in  Guides.     (22)  March  2. 
The  Gold  Zoiii>  of  Copalcinin,  Durango,  Mexico.     Frank  B.  Fowler.     (16)  Feb.  24. 
The  Largest  Collieries  in  the  United  States.     Burcham  Harding.     (16)  Serial  beginning 
Feb.  17,  ending  Feb.  24. 
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Municipal. 

The  Relation  of  Reservoirs  to  Parks.     (14)  Feb.  24. 

The  Distribution  of  (ias  Under  Pressure.     (14)  March  10. 

Brick  Pavements  from  a  Contractor's  Point  of  View.     (14)  Feb.  24. 

Paving  Brick  and  Brick  Pavements.    Daniel  B.  Luten.     (14)  March  3. 

Railroad. 

Automatic  Block  Signals  (18)  Feb.  17. 

Pjlectro-Pneumatic  Interlocking  at  the  Boston  Southern  Station.    J.  P.  Coleman.     (15) 

Serial  beginning  Jan.  3(5,  ending  Feb.  23 
The  Locomotive— Recent  Practice  and  the  Futiire.    F.  W.  Dean.     (iS)  Feb.  16. 
A  Corrugated  Fire  Box,  Return-Tabe  Locomotive  Boiler.     (25)  March,  1900. 
Compound  Locomotive  for  the  Western  Railway  of  France,     (ii)  Feb.  2. 
Types  of  CoTitinental  Meter-Gauge  Engines.     (2'i)  March,  1900. 
Si.x-Couplecl  Engine.  31i(llaiul  and  Southwestern  Junction  Railway.     (12)  Feb.  23. 
An  Iinproxenieni  in  Locomotive  Eccentrics.     (25)  March,  1900. 
Port  Opening's  and  :\Iotion  of  PLston  Valves.    C.  A.  Selby.     (25)  March,  1900. 
The  llardie  New  Vahe  (iear.     ( 15)  March  9. 

A  Run  on  the  Nor th-l'.astern  Railway.    Charles  Rous-Marten.     (12)  Feb.  23. 
A  Portable  and  Coliapsilile  File-Driver.     (14)  Feb.  17. 
Fifty -Ton  Ore  Car  of  the  Caledonian  Railway.     ( 15)  P"eb.  23. 
Westinghouse  Friction  Dratt  Uear.     (25)  March,  1900;  (15)  March  9. 
New  Union  Station  at  Dayton,  Ohio.     (15)  Feb.  23. 
The  Depew  Shops  of  the  New  York  Central.     (15)  Feb.  16. 
The  Oelwein  Shops.     (40)  March  2;  (18)  Serial  beginning  March  3,  ending  March  10: 

(39)  March.  1900. 
Extensions  of  the  Stations  aud  Buildings  on  the  Kaiser  Ferdinand  R.   R.    E.  Reitler. 

(53)  Feb.  16. 
The  Gravebals Tunnel  (Norway).    Dolezalek  (51)  Serial  beginning  Feb.  10,  ending  Feb.  17. 
Main  Power  Station  an  1  Transmission  System  of  th?  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany of  New  York.     (17)  March  3. 
Construction  of  the  St.  Louis,  Peoria  &  Northern  Railway.    F.  G.  Jonah.     (13)  Feb.  15. 
Loop  Construction  on  the  Rio  Grande  Western.     (i8)  Feb.  24. 
Electrical  Enguieering  on  the  Brooklyn  Heigh(s  Railroad.     (15)  Feb.  23. 
A  New  England  Suburban  Railway.     (17)  March  3. 

High  Speed  Three-Phase  Railway  "from  Toledo  to  Norwalk.     (17)  March  3. 
Track  Elevation  in  Chicago.     (13)  Serial  beginning  Jan.  11,  ending  Feb.  22. 
Prices  of  Street  Railway  TrackConstruction.    John  P.  Brooks.     (17)  March  3. 
Rail  SteeL  Its  Chemistry  and  Heat  Treatment.     William  R.  Webster.     (15)  Feb.  16. 
Notes  on  Electric  Traction  under  Steam  Railroad   Conditions.     Edward  C.  Boynton. 

(17)  March  3;  (13)  March  8. 
Chemiii  de  Ferde  Tananarive  a  Tamatave,  Madagascar.    A.Dumas.     (33]  Feb.  24. 
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EECENT  STADIA  TOPOGRAPHIC  SURVEYS:  NOTES 
RELATING  TO  METHODS  AND  COST. 


Bv  WiiiLiAM  B.  Landeeth,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
To  BE  Presented  Apeiij  4th,  1900. 


Surveys  to  deteraiiae  tlie  location  of  jiossible  reservoirs  and  conduit 
lines  for  furnishing  water  for  the  summit  level,  or  Rome  level,  of  the 
proposed  Deep  Waterway  on  the  Oswego-Mohawk-Hudson  route  Avere 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Engineers*  on  Deep  Water- 
ways, between  August  1st,  1898,  and  June  1st,  1899.  George  W.  Rafter 
was  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Water  Supply  Divisions,  with  J.  Y.  McClin- 
tock,  H.  F.  Northrup  and  the  writer.  Members  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  as 
Assistant  Engineers. 

Mr.  McOlintock  was  in  charge  of  the  surveys  on  the  feeder  line  from 

Carthage  to  Rome,  N.  Y.     Mr.  Northrup  was  in  charge  of  the  base-line 

surveys  on  the  Salmon  and  Black  Rivers,  and  of  the  topographic  work 

on  the  latter  stream  near  Carthage.     The  writer  was  in  charge  of  the 

topographic  work  on  the  Salmon  River,  on  the  Black  River  beyond  the 

limits  of  Mr.  Northrup's  survey,  and  on  a  portion  of  the  feeder  line,  as 

a  branch  of  Mr.   McClmtock's   main   party.     Mr.   B.   E.  Failing  was 

Note. — These  papers  are  issued  before  the  date  set  for  presentation  and  discussion. 
Correspon()eiict'  is  invited,  from  those  who  cannot  be  pre.sent  at  the  meeting,  and  may  be 
sent  by  mail  to  tlie  Secretary.  Discussion,  either  oral  or  written,  will  be  published  in  a 
subsequent  uuinber  of  Proceedings,  and,  when  Anally  closed,  the  papers  with  discussion 
in  full  will  be  published  in  Transactions. 

*Lieut.-Col.  C.  W.  Raymond,  Alfred  Noble  and  George  Y.  Wisner.  Members,  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E.  .T  .  6  .  ' 
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transitmau,  aud  Mi-.  J.  T.  Parsons  in  charge  of  the  office  and  map  work, 
on  the  writer's  party. 

Party  and  Outfit. — The  topographic  party  was  composed  of  an 
assistant  engineer  in  .charge,  a  trausitman,  a  recorder,  three  or  more 
stadia  rodmen,  a  draughtsman,  a  computer  and  two  or  more  axmen. 
When  running  s})irit  levels,  Mr.  R.  L.  Burns,  head  stadia  rodman,  was 
detached  from  the  main  party  for  that  purpose. 

The  outfit  consisted  of  a  transit  fitted  with  non-adjustable  stadia 
hairs,  its  horizontal  limb  reading  to  20  seconds,  and  vertical  arc  to 
single  minutes,  one  stadia  rod  for  each  rodman,  a  Y-l^vel  and  rod;  a 
large  canvas  umbrella,  a  tin  megaphone,  a  100-ft.  steel  tape,  and  the 
necessary  office  outfit  of  drawing  table,  instruments,  etc.  The  whole 
outfit  had  been  in  use  previously  on  the  surveys  of  the  main  line  of  the 
Deep  Waterway. 

Field  Work. — The  method  used  in  the  topograjihic  field  work  was 
that  generally  adopted  on  surveys  where  the  distances  are  taken  by 
stadia.  The  assistant  engineer  selected  the  base-line  points  to  be 
occujjied,  and  located  the  forward  stadia  points  on  the  circuits,  so  as  to 
cover  the  territory  fully,  and  the  party  followed  as  closely  as  jjossible. 
Each  rodman  was  given  a  particiilar  class  of  objects  to  locate;  one 
following  the  streams,  another  taking  contour  points,  another  the  roads, 
buildings,  woods,  etc. 

Each  rodman  worked  independently,  but  when  convenient  all  were 
kept  on  the  same  side  of  the  transit,  to  facilitate  the  reading  and  plot- 
ting of  the  azimuths.  An  early  trial  was  made  of  the  method  of  plac- 
ing all  the  rodmen  on  one  azimuth,  taking  readings  to  each,  and  then 
moving  all  of  them  ahead  to  another  azimuth;  but  it  was  soon 
abandoned  as  being  productive  of  vexatioiis  delays. 

In  working  on  streams  of  considerable  size  a  circuit  was  run  along 
one  bank,  and  both  slopes  were  worked  from  it,  the  party  of  rodmen 
being  divided  between  them.  Wooded  gorges  were  woi'ked  from  cir- 
cuits on  the  top  of  each  bluff,  each  slope  being  taken  from  the  circuit 
on  the  opposite  bluif.  When  the  large  streams  were  frozen,  a  circuit 
was  run  on  the  ice,  and  both  lianks  were  located  therefrom.  Crooked 
ixnfrozen  streams  Avere  located  from  a  circuit  crossing  them  at  the 
bends,  with  rodmen  on  each  bank,  the  remainder  of  the  party  crossing 
from  point  to  point  in  a  boat.  Long  wooden  slopes  were  taken  from 
circuits  along  the  top  and  foot  thereof,  aud  from  short  circuits  con- 
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necting  them,  and  so  si:)aced  as  to  cover  the  territory  fully.  Two  cor- 
ners of  each  building  were  gene'rally  located,  the  rodman  measuring 
the  other  dimensions  with  his  rod  and  giving  the  data  to  the  recorder 
when  passing  him. 

All  streams,  roads,"  buildings,  outlines  of  w^oods,  town  and  county 
lines  and  changes  of  slope  were  located.  The  contour  interval  on  the 
surveys  of  the  Salmon  and  Black  River  reservoirs  was  10  ft.,  and  on 
the  Fish  Creek  feeder  line  5  ft.,  with  a  2-ft.  interval  on  2  square  miles 
near  the  dam'  site  on  the  Salmon  River. 

In  rough  ground  the  assistant  engineer  made  field  sketches  on  stiff- 
backed  pads  of  cross-section  paper,  upon  which  governing  points 
were  located  and  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  numbering  of  the 
shots  locating  them.  It  was  found  that  the  making  of  full  sketches  on 
all  kinds  of  territory  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  the  field  work 
without  a  corresponding  gain  in  the  rate  of  mapping. 

Office  Work. — At  the  close  of  each  day's  field  work  the  field  party 
reduced  and  checked  the  day's  stadia  readings  and  vertical-angle  ele- 
vations, and  the  oifice  force  calculated  the  latitudes  and  departures  of 
the  stadia  circuits.  Two  or  more  field  books  were  in  use  at  one  time, 
the  recorder  changing  books  each  day  and  leaving  the  book  of  the 
l^revious  day  for  the  use  of  the  office  force. 

The  mapping  sheets  were  of  heavy  mounted  white  paper,  45  x  32 
ins.,  with  a  working  limit  of  37  x  25  ins.  The  base,  sub-base  and  stadia 
circuit  lines  were  plotted  carefully  by  latitudes  and  departures,  care 
being  taken  to  locate  the  working  borders  of  each  sheet  so  that  the 
mapped  surface  would  be  evenly  balanced  thereon. 

The  sheets  were  lettered,  inked  and  tinted  to  correspond  with  the 
same  class  of  work  done  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  The 
scale  of  the  Salmon  River  and  Black  River  maps  was  jo 7?"o  >  ^^^  of  ^^^ 
Fish  Creek  map  sifu o- 

Description  of  Territory. — The  work  on  the  Salmon  River  consisted 
of  a  survey  of  the  valley  of  that  stream  above  the  Salmon  River  Falls, 
for  a  possible  x'eservoir  site.  For  a  mile  above  the  falls  the  gorge  of 
the  river  is  from  400  to  500  ft.  wide  with  steei^  banks  from  75  to  100 
ft.  high. 

At  the  head  of  the  gorge  the  valley  widens  out,  forming  flats  from 
1  to  1^  miles  wide,  which  extend  about  10  miles  up  stream. 

The  river  flats  are  900  to  910  ft.  above  tide  water,  the  survey  cover- 
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ing  the  country  up  to  the  970-ft.  contour.  About  65%  of  the  area 
siirveyed  is  covered  with  small  second-growth  timber  and  swamps. 
The  north  slojie  of  the  valley  is  an  unbroken  range  of  hills,  but  the 
south  slope  is  broken,  necessitating  the  careful  location  of,  and  spirit 
leveling  over,  several  long  dyke  sites.  A  range  of  j)artly  wooded 
hills,  from  50  to  75  ft.  high  runs  lengthwise  of  the  valley  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  for  a  distance  of  5  miles,  with  dense  swamps  between 
it  and  the  south  side.  The  village  of  Redfield,  having  a  population  of 
about  500,  came  within  the  limits  of  the  survey. 

The  survey  of  the  Fish  Creek  Valley  extended  from  2  miles  above 
the  village  of  Williamstown  to  2  miles  below  the  railroad  station  at 
Taberg,  a  distance  by  rail  of  21  miles.  The  survey  covered  the  flat 
l^ortion  of  the  valley  and  the  side  slopes  and  tributary  streams  to  an 
elevation  of  75  ft.  above  the  stream.  The  ground  covered  was  mostly 
grazing  and  farm  lands,  40 j^  of  which  was  timbered.  Below  the 
village  of  Camden  the  stream  runs  in  a  crooked  gorge  from  200  to  600' 
ft.  wide,  having  steep  wooded  walls  from  75  to  150  ft.  high,  cut  from 
an  open  plain.  The  villages  of  Williamstown,  West  Camden,  Camden 
and  McCounellsville  lie  within  the  area  covered  by  the  survey. 

The  survey  for  a  reservoir  site  on  the  Black  River  covered  the 
valley  of  that  stream  between  the  villages  of  Carthage  and  Lyons  Falls,, 
up  to  the  790-ft.  contour.  At  Carthage  the  sides  of  the  valley  approach 
to  within  500  ft.  of  each  other,  forming  a  natural  dam  site,  with  rock 
at  a  reasonable  dejDth.  Above  Carthage  the  valley  widens  out,  until 
at  Castorland,  10  miles  up  stream,  it  is  8  miles  wide.  Opposite  the 
village  of  Lowville,  19  miles  from  Carthage,  the  valley  begins  to  narrow 
up,  and  at  Lyons  Falls,  40  miles  from  Carthage,  the  sides  close  to- 
gether, forming  falls  65  ft.  high.  Three  large  streams  enter  the  valley 
from  the  east,  forming  long  tributary  valleys. 

The  river  flats  lie  mostly  between  the  730  and  740-ft.  contours;  the 
river  being  canalized  between  Carthage  and  Lyons  Falls,  with  dams 
and  locks  at  Otter  Creek  and  Bushee's  Landing. 

About  25%  of  the  area  covered  by  the  survey  is  wooded,  and  the 
east  side  is  partly  covered  with  granite  boulders,  ranging  in  size  from 
that  of  a  barrel  to  that  of  an  average  city  block. 

An  area  of  15  sq.  miles  above  the  790-ft.  contour  was  surveyed  for 
a  reloc'atioQ  of  the  Black  River  Division  of  the  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson  River  Railroad,  between  the  villages  of  Carthage  and  Lowville. 
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Acciiracii  of  the  Sin-rei/s. — As  the  use  to  wLieli  the  finished  maps 
were  to  Le  ])ut  did  uot  call  for  great  accuracy  in  the  surveys,  it  was 
uot  soujiht.  The  stadia  circuits  checked  within  15  ft.  in  latitudes  and 
departures,  and  within  0.50  ft.  in  elevation,  with  a  permissible  limit 
of  1  ft.  iu  the  latter.  The  en-or  on  closure  in  the  stadia  circuits  was 
from  1  in  1  200  to  1  in  1  -400,  their  length  varying  from  h  mile  to  8  miles. 
A  30-mile  circuit  of  sjJirit  levels  closed  within  0.09  ft.,  being  within  the 
limit  of  error  allowed  on  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

Bate  of  Progress  and  Cost.  — Table  No.  1  gives  the  rate,  area  covered, 
cost  per  square  mile,  and  other  data  regarding  the  entire  work. 

TABLE  No.  1. — Kate,    Cost   and   Othek  Data  of  the  Three 
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25.00 

79.00 

1  500.00 

Black 
River. 

1899, 
Apr.  4th, 
Mav  27th. 

j« 

600 

11  166 

138.48 

34.40 

17.80 

56.66 

85 

1.81 

16.50 

7.00 

23.00 

2  000.00 

The  cost  includes  the  salaries,  maintenance,  traveling  expenses  and 
supplies  for  the  entire  party,  from  the  time  of  leaving  the  main  office 
until  the  completion  of  the  finished  maps. 

The  cost  of  the  base-line  surveys  for  the  Salmon  River  and  Fish 
Creek  work,  and  for  one-third  of  the  Black  River,  is  not  included  in 
the  cost  as  given.  The  area  given  in  the  table  is  that  covered  by  the 
writer's  party.  The  variation  in  the  cost  and  rate  per  square  mile  on 
the  several  surveys  is  jirobably  caused  by  the  different  conditions  of 
weather,  foliage  and  territory  covered  by  them,  and  the  increase  for 
mapping  on  the  Fish  Creek  survey  is  traceable  to  the  use  of  a  small 
contoiir  interval  and  a  large  map  scale. 
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The  clas.sical  experiments  of  the  late  James  B.  Francis,  M.  Am.  Soc. 
C  E.,  on  the  flow  of  water  over  sharp-crested  weirs,  extended  our 
knowledge  of  the  general  problem  of  weir  flow  considerably;  and 
although  Mr.  Francis  pointed  out  the  fact  that  flow  over  sharp-crested 
weirs  followed  quite  difi'erent  laws  from  those  of  flow  over  broad  and 
slojiing  crests,  nevertheless  it  is  probably  true  that  95%  of  all  computa- 
tions of  flow  over  dams,  made  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years — whatever  the  form  of  crest — have  been  based  uj^on  Mr.  Francis' 
formula  for  sharp-crested  weirs.  So  far  has  this  erroneous  practice 
proceeded  that  engineers  have  even  used  Mr.  Francis'  sharp-crested 
weir  formula  for  computing  flow  over  irregular  profiles,  because,  in 
cases  of  litigation.  Courts  would  accept  the  results  without  question. 
This  is  the  more  extraordinary  because  Mr.  Francis  himself  showed,  by 
his  study  of  the  Merrimac  Dam,  the  considerable  variation  in  flow 
resulting  from  change  of  form  of  crest. 

Probably  the  main  reason  engineers  have  gone  so  far  astray  on  this 

question  has  been  the  nearly  entire  lack  of  data  applying  to  various 

Note.— These  papers  are  issued  before  the  date  set  for  presentation  and  discussion. 
Correspondence  is  invited  from  those  who  cannot  be  present  at  the  meeting,  and  may  be 
sent  by  mail  to  tlie  Secretary.  Discussion,  either  oral  or  written,  will  be  published  in  a 
subsequent  number  of  I'roircdhigs,  and,  when  finally  closed,  the  papers  with  discussion 
in  full  will  be  published  in  the  volumes  of  Transactions. 
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forms  of  crests.  It  is  true  that  a  few  advanced  hydraiiliciaus  have  dis- 
cussed the  effect  of  variations  iu  widtli  of  crest,  but  it  has  remained  for 
H.  Bazin,  I»specfe>i7-  General  des  Pont.i  el  Chaiissees,  to  elucidate  the  whole 
problem  in  a  series  of  masterly  studies,  which  may  be  found  in  Annates 
<les  Fonts  el  Chaussees  for  the  years  1888, 1890,  1891,.  1894, 1896  and  1898. 
These  studies  are,  as  regards  detail  and  minute  research,  unparalleled. 

Messi-s.  Fteley  and  Stearns,*  have  indeed  shown  the  effect  of  Avidth 
of  crest  on  discharge  over  weirs.  Their  experiments,  while  decisive 
for  the  cases  studied,  are  still  quite  limited  in  scope,  but  Bazin  has 
determined  coefficients  for  a  very  large  number  of  cases,  not  only  of 
crests  of  different  widths,  but  with  varying  front  and  rear  slopes,  as  well 
as  for  curved  profiles.  Indeed,  taking  into  account  the  backward  state 
of  knowledge  of  flow  over  weirs,  his  work  is  in  many  respects  revolu- 
tionary. Certainly,  with  the  data  now  available,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
using  a  sharp-crested  weir  formixlaiu  computations  of  flow  over  various- 
shai)ed  crests,  irregular  or  otherwise. 

In  making  the  foregoing  comments,  the  writer  has  no  intention  of 
criticising  the  work  of  others.  Indeed,  he  has  himself  groped  blindly 
in  the  dark  in  this  matter,  as  other  engineers  have  done.  His  intention 
is  to  in-esent  an  irrational  practice  sosaliently  that — with  the  data  now 
at  hand — from  this  time  on,  the  use  of  sharp-crested  weir  formulas  for 
computing  flow  over  weirs  of  all  sorts  of  shapes  will  be  discontinuecj. 

An  illustration  from  the  writer's  experience  is  pertinent  to  the  dis- 
cussion. During  the  last  twenty  years  he  has  had  occasion  to  gauge 
streams  extensively  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  Long  ex- 
perience convinced  him  several  years  ago  that  sharji-crested  weir 
formulas  were  not  applicable  to  dams  Avith  sloping  crests,  and  accord- 
ingly, in  arranging  for  an  extensive  series  of  gaugings  of  the  Genesee 
Kiver,  over  a  sloping-faced  dam  at  Mount  Morris,  New  York,  in  1893, 
he  used  the  formula 

as  originally  proposed  for  this  dam  by  Augustus  S.  Kibbe,  Jun.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E.,  in  his  report  on  Genesee  Eiver  Storage,  to  John  Bogart, 
M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  formerly  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor. 

In  1896,  after  the  Genesee  Kiver  gaugings  had  been  in  progress  at 

*  "Experiments  on  the  Flow  of  Water,  made  during  the  Construction  of  Works  for 
Conveying  the  Water  of  Sudbury  River  to  Boston.""  By  A.  Fteley  and  F.  P.  Stearns, 
Ti-an.iactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xii,  p.  1. 

tSee  Appendix  F  to  Annual  Report,  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  for  ISOO,  p.  455. 
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the  dam  of  the  Mouut  Morris  Hydranlic  Power  Company  for  three 
years,  a  shariJ-crested  weir  was  erected  on  the  Genesee  River  about  2i 
miles  above,  where  rock  bottom  clear  across  the  river  afforded  an 
oiJiJortunity  for  such  construction  without  heavy  expense.* 

TABLE  No.  1. 


H  =  head  on 

h  —  head  on 

Computed  discharge 
over  weir,  in  cubic 

Computed  discharge 
over  dam,  in  cubic 

Percentage  dif- 
ferences     in 
discharges. 

weir,  in  feet. 

dam,  in    feet. 

feet  per  second,  for 
heads  =  H. 

feet  per  second,  for 
heads  =  h. 

(1) 

(3) 

(3) 

(*) 

(3) 

0.50 

0.60 

185 

135 

—37.0 

0.70 

0.83 

310 

330 

+  6.0 

0.80 

0.90 

450 

445 

-1.0 

1.02 

1.00 

540 

505 

-7.0 

1.86 

1.55 

1  .325 

1  260 

-  5.0 

2.01 

1.75 

1490 

1  605 

- 

-10.0 

2.42 

2.00 

1965 

2  100 

- 

-  7.0 

2.65 

2.50 

2  250 

3  230 

+44.0 

3.20 

2.75 

2  990 

3  860 

+29.0 

3.78 

3.00 

3  840 

4  554 

- 

-19.0 

4.37 

3.25 

4  770 

5  280 

- 

-11.0 

4.65t 

3.35t 

5  240 

5  590 

A 

[-  7.0 

t  Approximate;  talcen  from  curve. 

In  order  to  correlate  the  measurements  at  the  Hydraulic  Power 
Company's  dam  with  those  at  the  weir,  observations  were  taken  at  each 
IDlace  as  nearly  cotemporaneously  as  they  could  be  made  by  a  man 
going  immediately  from  one  to  the  other.  Table  No.  1  gives  some  of 
the  heads  actually  observed  at  the  weir  and  dam,  together  with  the 
discharge  over  the  weir  in  comparison  with  the  computed  discharge 
over  the  dam,  and  the  i^ercentage  differences. 

The  crest  of  the  Mount  Morris  Dam  was  quite  irregular,  and,  in 
order  to  apply  weir  formulas,  an  accurate  profile  was  taken  and  the 
crest  sub-divided  into  a  number  of  appi'oximately  level  sections  with 
each  section  computed  separately,  advancing  by  0.1  ft.  up  to  10  ft. 
The  flow  over  the  entire  dam  was  obtained  by  adding  together  the  sums 
of  the  several  sections  at  the  corresponding  heights,  and  tabulating 
them.     The  zero  of  the  gauge  was  at  the  level  of  the  lowest  section. 

The  computed  discharges,  as  shown  by  Columns   (3)  and  (4),  are 

somewhat  irregular.     This  result  is  due  to  the  disturbing  effect  of  the 

irregular  sections  of  the  crest,  the  highest  j^oint  of  which  was  2  ft. 

above  the  lowest. 

*  For  detailed  description  of  this  weir  see  Appendix  VII  to  Annual  Report,  State 
Engineer  and  Surveyor,  for  1896,  pp.  715-19. 
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C'oluinu  (5)  shows  the  percentage  variations  between  the  discharges 
as  determined  ])v  a  sharp-crested  Aveir,  np  to  5  200  cu.  ft.  per  second, 
and  the  discharges  computed  by  the  formula  cited.  These  data  show 
nt  once  an  error  in  jndgment,  excnsabh^  only  because,  previous  to  the 
publication  of  Bazin's  paper  of  1898,  nobody  knew  how  to  do  better. 

In  comi>utiug  the  Hudson  River  gaugings  in  189."),  the  writer  used 
the  formula  of  General  Mullius,  as  fairly  applicable  to  a  broad-crested 
dam  like  that  at  Mechanicsville,  where  Hudson  River  gaugings  have 
been  kejjt  continuously  from  October,  1887.* 

In  August,  1898,  the  writer  began  an  extensive  special  investiga- 
tion as  to  water  supply  for  summit-level  canals  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  for  the  United  States  Board  of  Engineers  on  Deep  Waterways. 
The  magnitude  of  the  commercial  interests  involved  justified  a  most 
thorough  study,  and  the  work  was  accordingly  carried  out  on  an 
extended  scale.  A  large  collection  of  new  data  has  been  obtained, 
which,  by  permission  of  the  Board,  the  writer  has  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting to  the  Society  herein. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  study  it  Avas  deemed  advisable  to  gauge  a 
number  of  streams  tributary  to  proposed  deep  waterways  in  Central 
and  Eastern  New  York,  not  only  with  reference  to  extending  informa- 
tion as  to  the  low- water  flow  of  the  Oswego,  Mohawk,  Black  and 
Hudson  Rivers,  but  especially  to  gain  more  definite  information  as,  to 
the  flood  flows  of  these  streams  and  their  tributaries,  it  being  recog- 
nized clearly  that  the  control  of  floods  in  canalized  river-beds  was  a 
serious  feature  of  the  general  i)roblem. 

To  accomplish  this,  gauging  stations  were  established  on  Seneca 
River,  at  Baldwinsville;  Oswego  River,  at  Fiilton;  Chittenaugo  Creek, 
at  Bridgeport;  Oneida  Creek,  at  Kenwood;  West  Branch  of  Fish 
Creek,  at  McConnellsville;  East  Branch  of  Fish  Creek,  above  Point 
Rock;  Salmon  River,  above  High  Falls;  Mohawk  River,  at  Ridge 
Mills,  Little  Falls  and  Rexford  Flats;  Nine  Mile  Creek,  below  Stitt- 
ville;  Oriskany  Creek,  at  Oriskany  and  Coleman;  Saquoit  Creek,  at 
New  York  Mills;  West  Canada  Creek,  at  Dolgeville;  Garoga  Creek,  3 
miles  above  mouth;  Cayadutta  Creek,  below  Johnstown,  and  Schoharie 
Creek,  at  Fort  Hunter.  In  addition,  gaugings  of  Hudson  River,  at 
Mechanicsville  and  Fort  Edward,  and  of  Schroon  River,  at  Warrensburg, 

*For  this  formula  see  Mullins'  Irrigation  Manual,  pp.  11-12,  138-139,  171-1T2.  Also 
see  Annual  Report,  State  F.ngineer  and  Surveyor,  of  New  York,  for  1895,  pp.  105-lOC;  and 
Water  Supi>ly  and  Irrigatiuii  Papers  of  United  States  Geological  Survey,  No.  ^;  Water 
Resources  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Part  I,  pp.  79-80. 
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at  stations  established  previously  by  the  writer,  were  available,  as  well 
as  of  Black  River,  at  Huntiu^tonville,  a  suburb  of  Watertown,  at  a 
station  established  by  the  Board  of  Water  Commissioners  of  Watertown. 

The  foregoing  gauging  stations  are  in  every  case  existing  dams, 
either  of  masonry  or  timber.  Several  of  them,  as  at  Baldwinsville, 
Fulton,  Little  Falls,  Middle ville,  Dolgeville,  etc.,  have  extensive 
power  devolopments,  with  large  quantities  of  water  passing  throiigh 
turbine  water  wheels,  for  either  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  each  day. 
Hardly  any  two  cross-sections  are  alike,  as  may  be  suflSciently  appre- 
ciated by  examining  Figs.  8  to  20,  although  some  of  them  conform 
generally  to  certain  of  Bazin's  types,  as  is  show  a  by  the  illustrations. 
Finally,  many  of  them  have  gross  irregularities  in  the  crests,  longi- 
tudinally, as  shown.  The  method  of  treatment,  in  order  to  obtain 
approximately  correct  results,  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty.  In  a  few  cases,  as  on  Nine  Mile  Creek,  West  Canada  Creek, 
etc. ,  where  the  crests  were  very  irregular,  a  small  amount  of  work  was 
done  in  the  way  of  leveling  them.  Generally,  however,  the  crests  were 
left  nearly  in  the  same  condition  as  found,  a  iirolile  was  carefully  taken 
and  the  crest  divided  int^  a  series  of  approximately  level  sections  for 
computation.  A  gauging  blank  was  furnished  the  gauge  readers,  with 
columns  for  entering  depth  on  crest  of  dam,  a.  m.  and  p.  m.,  number  of 
water  wheels  iised,  size  of  same,  name  of  manufacturer  and  daily  run, 
working  head  on  wheels,  readings  of  head-race  and  tail-race  gauges, 
and  other  information  necessary  for  kee2>ing  an  accurate  account  of 
the  water  passing  over  the  crest  in  24  hours,  as  well  as  through  water 
wheels  for  the  same  period.  Gauge  readers  were  employed  to  take 
these  readings  twice  each  day. 

In  order  to  obtain  flows  through  water  wheels,  recourse  was  had  to 
records  of  the  test  flume  of  the  Holyoke  Water  Power  Company,  of 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  where  the  principal  wheels  now  in  common  use  in 
New  York  State  have,  at  one  time  or  another,  been  tested.  On  request- 
ing a  record  of  such  tests,  as  applying  to  wheels  at  the  several  gauging 
stations,  the  Holyoke  Water  Power  Company  kindly  responded  that 
they  would  furnish  the  recordsunder  the  condition  that  they  be  not  pub- 
lished unless  the  consent  of  parties  for  whom  the  wheels  had  been  tested 
were  first  obtained.  This  condition  being  assented  to,  information  was 
furnished  as  to  tests  of  the  principal  wheels  in  use,  giving  proportional 
part  of  opening  of  speed  gate  for  various  conditions  of  tests,  revolutions 
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of  wheel,  quautity  of  w.iter  diseharged,  power  developed,  efficiency,  etc. 
From  these  records,  wheel-discharge  curves  have  been  prepared  for  the 
water  wheels  in  use  at  each  dam.  By  the  use  of  such  curves,  derived  from 
actual  tests,  it  is  believed  that  the  discharges  through  turbine  water 
wheels  at  the  various  gauging  stations  have  been  computed  with  a  very 
high  degree  of  accuracy.  Under  these  conditions  turbine  water  wheels 
become  in  efiVft  efficient  water  meters.  In  a  few  cases,  Avhere  there 
were  no  tests  api)lyiug,  the  discharges  as  pev  manufacturers'  tables 
have  been  used.  The  writer's  thanks  are  due  to  the  Holyoke  Water 
Power  Company  for  the  courtesy  of  furnishing  these  useful  data. 

Before  describing  the  method  of  procedure  for  obtaining  flows  over 
dams  at  the  several  gauging  stations,  we  may  refer  briefly  to  some  of  the 
more  salient  points  of  Bazin's  papers  in  Annnles  des  Ponis  et  ChaHssees. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  first  pai)er,  Bazin  remarks  that  the  theory 
of  the  weir  is  the  least  advanced  of  all  branches  of  hydraulics.  The 
coefficients  used  in  i)i-actice  vary  between  such  wide  limits  that  in  most 
cases  we  are  unable  to  make  a  rational  selection  from  the  many  niimer- 
ical  values  assigned  to  them. 

The  problem,  he  says,  is  in  fact  a  complicated  one,  being  connected 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  theory  of  flow  through  orifices  and  on  the 
other  with  that  of  ojsen  channels.  The  value  of  the  coefficients  in  each 
case  is  influenced  by  many  elements.     Thus  we  ought  to  consider: 

(1)  The  velocity  of  ajsproach;  that  is,  the  velocity  with  which  the 
ui)-stream  water  reaches  the  weir,  the  efi"ect  of  which  cannot  be  neglected 
in  weirs  of  small  height. 

(2)  The  contraction  of  the  vertical  section  of  the  stream  at  the 
weir,  the  amount  depending  upon  the  height  of  the  Aveir  and  the  form 
of  the  crest. 

(3)  The  lateral  contraction  which,  though  unimportant  in  weirs  of 
great  length,  seriously  modifies  the  results  in  shorter  weirs. 

As  a  further  condition,  Bazin  points  out  that  when  the  down-stream 
channel  has  a  width  of  the  length  of  the  weir,  so  that  the  overflowing 
sheet  of  water,  or  nappe,  touches  at  the  sides,  thus  preventing  free 
admission  of  air  under  the  nappe,  there  occur  special  phenomena 
greatly  affecting  the  flow.* 

♦Bazin's  earlier  papers  are  directed  specially  to  a  detailed  investiRation  of  these 
several  points.  Space  will  not  lie  taken  here  to  describe  his  experiments  in  detail.  The 
original  data  may  be  found  in  the  Amidles  fles  Fonts  et  Chaiutsres  for  the  years  already 
cited.  A  translation  of  the  earlier  numbers  has  also  been  made  by  Messrs.  Arthur 
Marichal  and  John  C.  Trautwiue.  .Jr..  and  may  be  found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Engi- 
neei-s'  Club  of  Philadelphia  for  January.  1S90;  July,  1«92;  October,  1892,  and  April,  1893. 
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Bazin's  method  of  experimentation  may  be  referred  to  briefly.  A 
standard  weir  was  set  iiiJ  at  tlie'liead  of  a  long  chamber,  in  which  the 
actual  volume  passing  over  was  measured  a  sufficient  number  of  times 
to  give  averages,  which  Bazin  considers  are  accurate  to  within  prob- 
ably less  than  1  per  cent.  Having  established  in  this  way  the  values 
of  the  coefficients  for  a  standard  weir,  with  heads  varying  from  about 
0.164  ft.  to  1.909  ft.,  the  experiments  on  weirs  of  irregular  profiles 
were  made  by  placing  each  exi^erimental  weir  below  the  standard  weir, 
and  observing  the  heads  synchronously  on  each.  In  these  experi- 
ments a  steady  current  was  established  in  the  channel,  and  observations 
of  the  known  volume  passing  over  the  standard  weir  were  made,  which 
volume  also  jmssed  over  the  weir  under  investigation,  lower  down. 

If  we  let  if  and  h  denote,  respectively,  the  head  upoa  the  standard 
weir  and  upon  the  lower  weir,  L  and  I,  their  corresponding  lengths,  and 
ilf  and  m,  the  coefficients  of  discharge,  and  then,  adopting  provisionally 
Formula  (1)  for  the  standard  weir — 


Q  =  31 L  H  \/  2gH; (1) 

and  similarly  for  the  lower  Aveir 

Q  =  7nl h  V^Jh. (2) 

Equating  these  two  values  of  Q,  we  have 

MLH  VH  V^l  =  mlh  ^li  1/27,  or 

ML  IP  ^mllt' 
from  which  we  deduce  the  value  of  m: 


-(^)x(f)* 


As  already  stated,  Bazin's  jireliminary  gauging  operations  gave, 
once  for  all,  the  coefficient  M  for  the  standard  weir  for  each  value  of 

H.     The  ratio  — r-,  which  is  very  nearly  unity,  remained  constant  for 

all  experiments  of  any  one  series,  and,   therefore,    we  have  only  to 
measure  the  heads  H  and  h  in  order  to  obtain  the  coefficient  m. 

Fteley  and  Stearns  experimented  somewhat  on  the  influence  of  the 
height  of  the  weir  upon  the  flow,  and  probably  as  interesting  a  point 
as  any  brought  out  by  Bazin's  extended  discussion  is  the  considerable 
influence  of  this  element  tipon  the  flow.  After  presenting  the  detail 
of  experiments  on  sharji-crested  weirs  of  various  heights  and  for 
various  heads  between  the  limits  stated,  Bazin  gives  a  table  of  values 
of  the  coefficient  m  for  sharp-crested  weirs,  ranging  in  height  from 
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TABLE  No.  2. — Values,  of  the  Coefficient  m  in  the  Formula  Q  = 
mlhs/lgh,  for  a  Sharp-Crested  Wetb  without  Lateral  Contrac- 
tion, the  Air  being  Admitted  Freely  Beneath  the  Overflowing 
Sheet  of  Nappe. 


II -g 

Values  of  the  coefficient  m  corresponding  to  the  height  P  of  the  weir 
above  the  bottom  of  the  ciiaunel. 

1^^ 

>ll^ 
go* 

3 

(1) 

(3) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5)          (6) 

C) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

Value 

of  P,in 

feet. 

1  0.656 

0.984 

1.312 

1.640       1.968 

2.624 

3.280 

4.920 

6.560 

oc 

O.lfrl 
0.197 
0.230 
0.262 
0.295 

0.458 
0.456 
0.455 
0.4.56 
0.457 

0.453 
0.450 
0.448 
0.447 
0.447 

0.451 
0.447 
0.443 
0.443 
0.442 

0.450       0.449 
0.445       0.445 
0.443  1     0.442 
0.441       0.440  1 
0.440  1     0  438  ! 

0.449 
0.444 
0.441 
0.438 
0.436 

0.449 
0.443 
0.440 
0.438 
0.436 

0.448 
0.443 
0.440 
0.437 
0.435 

0.448 
0.443 
0.439 
0.437 
0.434 

0.4481 
0.4427 
0.4391 
0.4363 
0.4340 

Means.. 
TO  \/2g 

0.456 
3.66 

0.449 
3.60 

0.446       0.444  i    0.443       0.442 
3.58         3.56         3.55         3.54 

0.441 
3.54 

0.441 
3.53 

0.440 
3.53 

0.4400 
3.53 

0.32H 
0.394 
0.459 
0.525 
0.591 

0.459 
0.462 
0.466 

o.4n 

0.475 

0.447 
0.448 
0.450 
0.453 
0.456 

0.442        0.439 
0.442        0.438 
0.443        0.438 
0  444        0.4.38 
0.445       0.439 

0.437       0.435 
0.436       0.433 
0.435  1     0.432 
0.435       0.431 
0.435       0.431 

0.434 
0.432 
0.430 
0.429 
0.428 

0.4.33 
0.430 
0.428 
0.427 
0.426 

0.433 

0.430 
0.428 
0.426 
0.425 

0.4322 
0.4291 
0.4267 
0.4246 
0.4229 

Means.. 
TO  \/2g 

0.467 
3.74 

0.451 
3.62 

0.443       0.438 
3..56         3.52 

0.436       0.432 
3.50        3.47 

0.431 
3.46 

0.429 
3.44 

0.428 
3.44 

0.4271 
3.43 

0.656 
0.722 
0.787 
0.853 
0.919 

0.480 
0.484 
0.488 
0.492 
0.496 

0.459 
0.462 
0.465 
0.468 
0.472 

0.447 
0.449 
0.4.52 
0.455 
0.457 

0.440 
0.442 
0.444 
0.446 
0.448 

0.436  1     0.431 
0.437  .     0.431 
0.438  ;     0.4.32 
0.440       0.432 
0.441       0.4.33 

0.428 
0.428 
0.428 
0.429 
0.429 

0.425 
0.424 
0.424 
0.424 
0.424 

0.423 
0.423 
0.422 
0.422 
0.422 

0.4215 
0.4203 
0.4m 
0.4187 
0.4181 

Means.. 
TO\/  2flr 

0.488 
3.92 

0.465 
3.73 

0.452 
3.63 

0.444 
3.56 

0.438       0.4.32 
3.52        3.46 

0.428 
3.44 

0.424 
3.40 

0.422 
3.39 

0.4196 
3.37 

0.984 
1.050 
1.116 
1.181 
1.247 

0.500 
0.500 
0.500 
0.500 
0.500 

0.475 
0.478 
0.481 
0.483 
0.486 

0.460       0.450 
0.462       0.452 
0.464  i     0.454 
0.467  1     0.456 
0.469  j    0.458 

0.443       0.434 
0.444       0.4.36 
0.446       0.4,37 
0.448       0.438 
0.449        0.439 

0.430 
0.430 
0.4.31 
0.432 
0.432 

0.424 
0.424 
0.434 
0.424 
0.4M 

0.421 
0.421 
0.421 
0.421 
0.421 

0.4147 
0.416« 
0.4162 
0.4156 
0.4150 

Means.. 
-ni\/  2g 

0.500 
4.01 

0.481 
3.86 

0.464 
3.73 

0.454 
3.64 

0.446 
3.58 

0.437       0.431 
3.50         3.46 

0.424 
3.40 

0.421 
3.38 

0.4162 
3.34 

1.312 
1.378 
1.444 
1.309 

0.500 
0.500 
0.500 
0.500 
0.500 

0.489 
0.491 
0.494 
0.496 
0.496 

0.472 
0.474 
0.476 
0.478 
0.480 

0.459 
0.461 
0.463 
0.465 
0.467 

0.451  ■    0.440       0.4.S3 
0.4.52       0.441        0.4.34 
0.454       0.442       0.4.35 
0.4.56       0.443       0.435 
0.457       0.444       0.436 

0.424 
0.425 
0.425 
0.425 
0.425 

0.421 
0.421 
0.421 
0.421 
0.421 

0.4144 
0.4139 
0.4134 
0.4128 
0.4122 

Means.. 
vi\/  2  jr 

0.500 
4.01 

0.493 
3.96 

0.476 
3.82 

0.463 
3.72 

0.454       0.442       0.435 
3.64    1    8.55        3.49 

0.425 
3.41 

0.421 
3.38 

0.4133 
3.32 

1.040 
1.706 
1.772 
1.837 
1.903 
1.969 

0..500 
0.500 
0.500 
0.300 
0.500 
0.500 

0.496 
0.496 
0.496 
0.496 
0.496 
0.496 

0.482 
0.483 
0.485 
0.487 
0.489 
0.490 

0.468  '    0.459 
0.470       0.460 
0.472       0.461 
0.473       0.463 
0.475       0.4&4 
0.476       0.466 

0.445  '    0.437 
0.446       0.438 
0.447       0.43H 
0.448       0.4.39 
0.449       0.440 
0.45i        0.441 

0.426 
0.426 
0.426 
0.427 
0.427 
0.427 

0.421 
0.421 
0.421 
0.421 
0.421 
0.421 

0.4118 
0.4112 
0.4107 
0.4101 
0.4096 
0.4092 

Means. 
m\/.2g 

0.500 
4.01 

0.496 
3.98 

0.486 
3.90 

0.472       0.462 
i    3.79        3.71 

0.448       0.436       0.427 
3.60     i     3.50         3.42 

0.421 
3.38 

0.4104 
3.29 
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0.656  ft.  to  6.56  ft.  (0.2  to  2.0  m.).  Column  (11)  of  Table  No.  2  gives  the 
limiting  value  of  m,  which  equals  the  coeflBcient  ^i  of  Bazin's  formulas, 
and  which  represents  the  value  of  m  for  a  weir  of  infinite  height,  or 
of  such  a  height  that  the  height  of  the  weir  above  the  bottom  of  the 
channel  has  no  further  effect  upon  the  flow.  As  will  be  seen  by 
examining  this  table,  the  influence  beyond  6.56  ft.  is  only  slight. 

The  formula  for  a  sharp-crested  weir  without  end  contractions,  as 
ordinarily  used  in  the  United  States,  is  that  of  Mr.  Francis,  namely: 

In  this  formula  C  ^  m  y  '2g  oi  Bazin's  formula  ;  hence,  by  making 
a  simple  multiplication  we  may  express  Bazin's  values  of  in  in  terms 
of  the  formixla  in  common  use  in  the  United  States.  The  values  of 
m  \/2igiov  different  heads  on  the  crest  and  for  heights  of  weir  varying 
from  0.656  ft.  to  6.56  ft.,  and  also  for  the  limiting  value  of  m  may  be  ' 
seen  as  carried  out  in  Table  No.  2. 

In  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  the  coefficients  given  by  this  table, 
Bazin  remarks  that,  except  in  the  unusual  case  of  a  very  low  Aveir, 
which  should  always  be  avoided,  it  will  give  the  coefficient  m  within 
1%,  provided,  however,  that  the  arrangements  of  his  standard  weir  be 
exactly  reproduced.  It  is  also  pointed  out  as  especially  important 
that  the  admission  of  air  behind  the  falling  sheet  be  perfectly  assured; 
otherwise  in  may  vary  within  much  wider  limits. 

Description  of  Bazin's  Expeeiments  on  Welrs  of  Ieeeghlae  Ceoss- 

Section. 

The  following  statements  have  been  condensed  from  Bazin's  jjaper 
in  Annales  den  Pouts  et  Chaussees,  for  1898. 

We  will  now  consider  weirs  in  which  the  back  and  front  faces, 
instead  of  being  vertical,  have  a  batter  of  greater  or  less  inclination. 
The  conditions  of  discharge  will  be  found  to  be  greatly  modified. 
The  batter  on  the  up-stream  side  tends  to  diminish  the  contraction 
in  passing  over  the  crest,  and  hence  to  increase  the  discharge.  The 
influence  of  the  down-stream  batter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  always 
constant,  but  varies  according  to  the  degree  of  inclination.  If  the 
down-stream  face  is  not  far  from  vertical,  the  najape  adheres  to  it  for 
small  discharges,  but  becomes  detached  at  a  certain  head  and  then 
follows  the  condition  described  as  wetted  underneath,  analogous  to 
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that  which  we  have  studied  for  square  timber  weirs.  If,  on  the  cou- 
trarv,  the  batter  is  nearly  horizontal,  the  nappe  does  not  detach  itself, 
but  remains  in  contact  with  the  face  of  the  weir  under  all  heads.  The 
discharge  may,  however,  vary  greatly  according  to  the  degree  of 
inclination  of  the  face.  On  the  other  hand,  the  influence  of  the 
width  of  crest  is  considerable,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  weirs 
formed  of  square  timbers.  Hence,  a  weir  with  a  wide  crest  and 
inclined  faces  may  present  a  large  variety  of  results,  each  type  hav- 
ing, so  to  speak,  its  own  special  scale  of  coefficients.  Such  a  study, 
to  be  complete,  must  include  a  very  considerable  number  of  particular 
cases.  Without  embracing  all  possible  cases,  the  experiments  made 
have  been  somewhat  numerous.  They  include  weirs  with  different 
degrees  of  batter  on  the  front  and  back  faces,  and  having  sharp  crests, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  crests  0.10,  0.20  and  0.40  m.  in 
width  (0.328,  0.G56  and  1.312  ft.,  respectively). 

Some  additional  experiments  have  been  made  on  weirs  having  crests 
joined  to  the  inclined  faces  by  curved  surfaces,  and,  finally,  weirs 
having  comj^letely  curved  profiles  have  been  experimented  upon. 

We  may  divide  the  numerous  series  of  experiments  into  five  groups, 
namely: 

(1)  Weirs  so  nearly  vertical  on  the  down-stream  side  that  the  nappe 
remains  detached. 

(2)  Weirs  having  the  up-stream  face  vertical,  or  nearly  vertical,  but 
with  a  batter  on  the  down-stream  face  so  neai'ly  horizontal  that  the 
water  always  remains  in  contact. 

(3)  Weirs  both  faces  of  which  are  at  an  inclination  differing  from 
the  horizontal  by  less  than  45  degrees. 

(4)  Weirs  in  which  the  crest  is  joined  to  the  inclined  faces  by  curved 
surfaces. 

(5)  Weirs  having  completely  curved  profiles. 

First  Group. — Weirs  Having  the  Down-Stream  Face  Vertical  or  Nearly 

Vertical. 

This  group  includes  ten  series  of  experiments,  the  results  of  which 
differ  notably,  according  to  inclination  of  batter  and  width  of  crest. 

The  values  of  the  coefficient  — ,  which  have  been  obtained  for  sharp- 

in' 

crested  weirs,  have  been  compared  with  those  corresponding  to  nappes 
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wetted  iinclerneath  with  sliarp-crested  weirs.  Similarly,  we  may 
compare  conveniently  the  values  obtained  for  weirs  with  crests  0.10 
and  0.20  m.  wide  (0.328  and  0.656  ft.,  respectively),  with  those  for  fiat- 
crested  beam  weirs  of  the  same  width  in  the  table.* 

The  coefficients  have  been  made  to  follow  a  uniform  law,  by  plotting 
the  immediate  results  of  the  experiments  in  such  a  manner  that  the 

head  Ti  represents  the  abscissa  and  the  ratio  — ;  the  ordinate  of  a  point 

m 

representing  one  of  the  experiments.  A  mean  curve  has  been  drawn  by 
the  aid  of  these  jjoints,  and  from  this  curve,   drawn  on  a  large  scale, 

values  of  the  ratio  — ,  have   been  taken,  corresponding,  roundlv,  to 

m 

abscissas  of  0.10  m.,  0.15  m.,  etc.  (0.328  ft.,  0.492  ft.,  etc.).  All  the  ex- 
periments terminate  with  nappes  wetted  underneath,  but  the  discharge 
for  these,  as  well  as  for  depressed  and  adhering  nappes,  is  shown  in  the 
table,  the  nature  of  the  nappe  in  each  case  being  indicated  in  the 
proper  column.  If  we  consider,  first,  sharp-crested  weirs,  we  perceive 
that  the  aj^pearauce  of  the  wetted  naj^pe  is  j^receded  by  the  depressed 
nappe,  imprisoning  air  between  its  under  surface  and  the  body  of  the 
weir,  excejiting  in  the  case  of  a  weir  with  a  face  batter  of  3  :  2,  which 
permits  the  formation  of  an  adhering  nappe.  When  once  the  wetted 
nappe  is  established,  its  coefficient  does  not  differ  greatly  from  that  for 
a  sharp-crested  weir,  excepting  in  the  cases  where  the  batter  on  the 
back  is  3  :  1  and  3  :  2,  when  it  is  greater.  For  weirs  with  flat  crests 
0.10  m.  (0.328  ft.)  wide,  the  adhering  form  of  nappe  appears  when  the 

u]3-stream   face   has  a  batter  of  3  :  1  or  3  ;  2.     The  ratio  — ,  is  also 

m  , 

modified,  however,  by  adherence  of  the  water  to  the  flat  crest.  At  the 
moment  when  this  adhesion  ceases,  the  coefficient  diminishes  suddenly 
about  10  per  cent.  This  has  taken  place  in  the  two  series,  Nos.  133  and 
134,  where  the  up-stream  face  is  vertical.  In  the  other  series,  the  head 
has  not  been  sufficiently  large  to  detach  the  nappe,  and  the  coefficient 
remains,  in  these  experiments,  greater  m  value  than  it  would  be  for  a 
beam  weir  in  which  the  naj^pe  has  become  detached  before  the  given 
head  is  attained. 

Only  one  series  of  experiments  has  been  made  on  weirs  with  crest 
0.20  m.  (0.656  ft.)  wide,  the  down-stream  face  being  vertical  and  that 
on  the  up-stream  side  having  a  batter  of  1  :  2.     In  accordance  with  the 
*  See  p.  159,  Annales  des  Pojits  et  Chaussies,  2d  Trimestre,  1898. 
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iiu'iviised  width  of  crest  tho  wetted  nii|)i)e  does  not  appear  until  quite 
late,  and  witli  a  eoeffieieut  notably  diminished.  It  is  clear  that  more 
extended  experiments  would  have  led  in  all  cases  to  results  diti'ering 
in  a  similar  manner  from  those  for  crests  0.10  m.  in  width.  Without 
going  farther  we  may  say  that,  on  a  weir  having  the  down-stream  face 
nearly  vertical,  the  wetted  form  of  nappe  always  ajjpears  when  a  cer- 
tain head  has  been  attained.  This  limiting  head  varies  with  the  in- 
clination of  the  front  and  back  faces,  and  is  never  the  same  as  that 
which  corresponds  to  detachment  of  the  nappe  from  the  fiat  crest, 
which  also  influences  the  value  of  the  coefficient.  Each  tjije  of  weir 
requires  a  special  study,  and,  in  view  of  the  complexity  of  conditions 
involved,  it  is  impossil)le  to  establish  a  general  formula  for  the  dis- 
charge coefficient. 

Second  Group. — Face  of  the  Weir   on    the  Up-Stream  Side  A^ertical 

or  Nearly  Vertical. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  case  where,  in  contradistinction  to  the  first 
group,  the  back  is  nearly  vertical  and  the  down-stream  face  has  con- 
siderable batter.     For    sharp-crested  weirs  with    the  up-stream  face 

vertical  the  ratio  — 7  is  nearly  constant  for  each  series,  the  mean  values 

being  1.13,  1.03,  0.90  and  0.84  for  batters  on  the  down-stream  face  of 
1  :  1,  1  :  2,  1  :  5  and  1  :  10,  respectively.  Where  the  itp-stream  face 
has  a  batter  of  3  :  1  or  2  :  1,  it  produces  an  increase,  in  the  value  of 
the  coefficient,  of  a  few  per  cent.  Turning  to  the  experiments  on 
weirs  with  crests  0.10,  0.20  and  0.40  m.  (0.32S,  0.656  and  1.312  ft., 
respectively)  in  width,  it  mav  be  seen  that  the  coefficients  increase 
with  the  head.  Series  No.  143  only  showing,  for  the  final  values,  a 
rapid  diminution,  proving  that  the  nappe  has  become  detached.  It  is 
necessary,  in  fact,  in  order  that  the  nappe  shall  become  detached, 
that  the  head  shall  be  greater  in  proportion  as  the  width  of  the  crest 
becomes  greater  and  the  .slope  of  the  down-stream  face  more  gentle. 
This  limit  has  not,  in  general,  been  reached  in  the  experiments,  and 
the  nappes  remain  attached  to  the  crests,  excepting  for  Series  No.  143 
(batter  on  the  down-stream  side  1:1),  w^here  the  detachment  of  the 
nappe  leads  to  a  diminution  of  the  coefficient  ratio  from  1.21  to  1.14. 
The  next  series.  No.  144,  indicates  also  a  slight  tendency  of  the  ratio 

— ,  to  decrease,  the  batter  here  being  1  :  2.     This  tendency  entirely 
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disappears  where  the  slojie  of  the  down-stream  face  is  not  greater  than 
1  :  3  or  1  :  4.  Omitting  the  results  for  the  relatively  small  heads  of 
0.10  m.    (0.328  ft.)  or  less,  where  there  are  some  irregularities,  the 

increments  of  the  coefficient  ratio  — ;  for  heads  from  0.10  m.  (0.328  ft.) 

m '  •  ' 

to  the  limits  of  the  experiments,  are  given  for  each  series,  in  com- 
parison with  the  results  for  a  weir  with  a  crest  0.10  m.  (0.328  ft.) 
in  width,  Series  Nos.  133  and  134,  and  with  those  for  flat-crested 
Aveirs,  0.40  m.  (1.312  ft.)  and  2.00  m.  (6.56  ft.)  in  width,  Series  Nos.  113 
and  115.      Such  comparison  shows,  first,  that  for  the  same  width  of 

crest,  — ;  diminishes-  when  the  inclination  of  the  down-stream  face  is 
m 

gradually  diminished   below   45-;  second,    that,    other   things   being 

equal,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  same  batters  on  the  two  faces  in  each 

case,  the  ratio  — ;  diminishes  when  the  width  of  crest  is  increased. 


Third  Group. — Batter  of  the  Up-Stream  and  Down-Stream  Faces  Very 
Gentle,  not  Exceeding  45  Degrees. 

Weirs  encountered  in  practice  do  not  often  have  nearly  vertical 
faces  like  those  we  have  been  considering,  but  have  slopes  inclined 
45^,  or  more,  from  the  vertical.  Such  weirs  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  sei'ies  of  experiments,  in  which  slopes  of  1  :  1  and  1  :  2  on 
the  up-stream  side  have  been  combined  with  slopes  of  1  :  1,  1  :  2  and 
1  :  5  on  the  down-stream  side  for  three  different  widths  of  crest. 

In  most  cases  the  ratio  — -  increases  with  the  head,  but,  in  order  to 

in 

investigate  more  fully  the  changes  in  value  of  — ;,  it  is  necessarv  to 

consider  separately  the  case  of  sharp-crested  weirs  as  distinguished 
from  those  with  wide  crests. 

Sharp- Crested  Weirs. 

Batter  1  :  1  on  Doicn-Stream  Side. — -The  coefficient  ratio  — ■   decreases 

m 

as  the  head  h  increases  from  above  1.20  for  very  slight  heads  to  1.11 

or  1.12  for  the  greatest  heads  used.     Its  value  is  sensibly  the  same  for 

the  two  batters  of  1  :  1  and  1  :  2  on  the  back.     The   rate   of  decrease 

is  not  uniform,  being  very  gradual  to //  =0.39  m.  (0.984    ft.),  beyond 
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Avhich  it  c'haugos  rapidly,  without  doubt  due  to  the  detachment  of  the 
nappe. 

Baiter  1  :  2  on  Down-Stream  Side. — Instead  of  decreasing  as  the  head 

increases,  — .  increases  slowly  in  value  between  the  limits  1.10  and 

1.13,  its  value  being  nearly  the  same  for  the  two  batters  of  1  :  1  and 
1  :  2  on  the  back. 

Batff'r  1:5  on  Doxm-Sti'eam  Side. — In  this  case  the  coefficient  ratio 
is  nearly  independent  of  h,  decreasing  from  1.015  to  1.000  for  a  batter  of 
1  : 1  on  the  back,  and  from  1.045  to  1.035  for  a  batter  of  1  :  2  on  the  back. 

Weirs  Having  Crests  0.10  and  0.20  M.  (0.328  and  0.656  Ft.)  in  Width. 

The  coefficient  always  increases  with  the  head,  but  the  limits 
between  which  this  increase  takes  place  differ  in  each  case.  If  it  were 
possible  to  increase  the  head  indefinitely,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
height  of  the  weir,  the  conditions  of  discharge  would  approach  pro- 
gressively those  for  a  sharp-crested  weir,  the  width  of  the  crest 
becoming  more  and  more  negligible,  relative  to  the  general  dimen- 
sions of  the  dam.  The  series  of  coefficients  relating  to  crests  of  a 
given  width  cannot  be,  with  certainty,  extended  beyond  the  experi- 
mental limits  between  which  they  were  obtained.  If,  however,  the 
curves  representing  the  coefficients  were  prolonged  sufficiently,  they 
would  converge  toward  those  Avhich  corresj^ond  to  a  sharp-crested 
weir  witli  vertic-al  faces.  The  batter  on  the  back  detei-mines  the 
direction  of  the  filaments  which  constitute  the  inferior  surface  of 
the  napi)e,  and  influences  thus  the  contraction  at  the  inner  edge  of 
the  crest,  and  hence  also  the  discharge.  The  batter  on  the  down- 
stream side,  on  the  other  hand,  aifects  the  jjressure  underneath  the 
najjpe. 

When  width  of  crest  is  not  negligible,  the  inclination  of  the  down- 
stream face  determines  the  limiting  head  at  which  the  najjpe  detaches 
itself  from  the  crest,  and  at  which  point  the  conditions  of  discharge 
change  suddenly.  This  limit  depends  also,  in  a  certain  measui'e,  on 
the  velocity  of  approach,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  on  the 
ratio  of  the  head  li,  to  the  height  p  of  the  weir.  A  complete  formula 
should  include,  in  addition  to  the  slopes  of  the  two  faces,  the  two 

ratios,   —  and  — ,  where  c  is  the  width  of  the  flat  portion  of  the  crest. 

C  J) 

Such  a  formula  would  be  excessively  complicated. 
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Fourth  Groui). — The  Two  Faces  United  by  a  Curved  Sui-face  at  the 
Crest  of  the  Weir. 

Seven  types  of  weirs  were  experimented  on,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining the  effect  on  the  discharge  of  joining  the  two  faces  of  the  weir 
by  a  curved  surface,  the  slopes  used  being,  on  the  up-stream  side, 
very  nearly  vertical  (5  :  1),  and  on  the  down-stream  side  from  1  :  3  to 
1  :  5.  The  uj^-stream  edge  of  the  crest  being  rounded  to  an  arc  of 
0.05,  0.10  or  0.20  m.  (0.164,  0.328  or  0.656  ft.)  radius. 

Types  Nos.  1  and  2  differ  only  in  regard  to  the  radius  of  curvature 
of  the  back  edge  of  the  crest,  this  being  0.05  m.  (0.164  f t. )  for  the  first, 
and  0.10  m.  (0.328  ft.)  for  the  second.  The  radius  of  0.10  m.  increases 
the  discharge  slightly  more  than  that  of  0.05  m.,  though  the  difference 

in 
IS  unimportant,  but  the  values  of  —-  in  both  cases  surpass   consider- 

m' 

ably  those  which  have  been  obtained  for  similar  weirs  with  the  two 
faces  united  by  flat  crests  0.10  and  0.20  m.  (0.328  and  0.656  ft.)  in 
width.     Series  Nos.  145  and  153. 

Tyijes  Nos.  3  and  4  are  similar  to  Types  Nos.  1  and  2,  except  as 
regards  the  inclination  on  the  down-stream  side,  which  has  been 
reduced  from  1  :  3  to  1  :  5.  This  conduces  to  equalize  the  values  of 
m,  which  differ  relatively  little  from  each  other,  although  the  vahies 
are  sensibly  less  at  the  same  heads  than  those  for  Types  Nos.  1  and  2, 
and  yet  somewhat  greater  than  for  weirs  with  flat  crests,  0.10  and  0.20 
m.  (0.328  and  0.656  ft.)  in  width.     Series  Nos.  145,  155  and  156. 

Types  Nos.  5  and  6  differ  only  by  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the 
back,  which  is  0.10  and  0.20  m.,  respectively,  the  crest  being  wider 
than  in  the  preceding  cases.  The  value  of  m  is  somewhat  less  than 
before,  not  differing  greatly  from  that  which  corresponds  to  Types 
Nos.  3  and  4. 

The  width  of  crest  is  increased  still  further  in  Type  No.  7,  the  length 
of  the  rectilinear  section  between  the  origins  of  the  two  curved  sur- 
faces being  0.20  m.  (0.656  ft.).  This  modification  j)roduces  a  sensible 
diminution  in  the  value  of  m. 

Fifth  Group.— Weirs  with  Completely  Curved  Profiles. 

We  turn,  finally,  to  the  consideration  of  weirs  having  completely 
curved  profiles.  The  coefficient  m  then  attains  exceptionally  high 
vahies.       Types   Nos.    1   and   2,   having   vertical    down-stream    faces, 
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})oriuit  of  the  fonuatiou  of  nai5i)es  wetted  underneath.  The  corre- 
sponding coefficients  are  much  higher  than  for  the  analogous  case 
with  a  sharp-crested  weir.* 

Tyjjes  Nos.  3  and  4  have  crests  which  differ  only  in  the  radii  of 
curvature  of  the  curved  surfaces,  being  0.05  and  0.08  in.  (0.1()4  and 
0.2624  ft.),  respectively,  for  Type  No.  3,  and  0.10  and  0.12  m.  (0.328  and 
0.3930  ft.),  respectively,  for  Type  No.  4.  The  crest,  in  this  latter  case, 
is  much  larger  and  the  coefficient  vi  is,  as  a  result,  notably  less  for 
heads  up  to  0.30  m.  (0.984  ft.),  but  it  is  not  the  same  beyond  this 
point,  for  the  concave  form  of  Type  No.  3  tends  to  produce  detach- 
ment of  the  nappe,  and  the  coefficient  for  this  type  continues  to 
diminish  from  this  point,  l)ecoming  less  than  for  Type  No.  4,  in  which  the 
coefficient  increases  for  all  heads  within  the  limits  of  the  experiments. 

The  results  of  Bazin's  exjjeriments  on  weirs  of  irregular  profiles, 
except  a  few  of  the  series  which  have  been  omitted,  will  be  found  on 
the  pages  indicated  in  the  following  list.  The  value  of  vi  \/'2  g  is  given 
in  every  case  as  derived  from  Bazin's  tabulated  value  of  m: 

Bazds's  Expekiments. 


Series  No. 

Page. 

Series  No. 

Page.    1 

Series  No. 

Page. 

113 

242 

140 

246 

163 

253 

114 

280t 

141 

247 

164 

253 

115 

282t 

142 

247 

165 

253 

116 

281t 

143 

247 

166 

254 

117 

283t 

144 

248 

167 

254 

125 

242 

145 

248 

168 

254 

126 

242 

146 

248 

170 

255 

127 

243 

147 

249 

172 

255 

128 

243 

149 

249 

173 

279t 

129 

243 

150 

249 

175 

255 

130 

272t 

151 

250 

176 

256 

131 

244 

153 

250 

177 

256 

132 

244 

154 

250 

178 

278t 

133 

244 

156 

251 

179 

256 

134 

245 

157 

251 

181 

257 

135 

273t 

158 

251 

182 

257 

136 

245 

159 

252 

188 

257 

137 

245 

160 

252 

189 

258 

138 

246 

161 

252 

193 

258 

139 

246 

162 

277t 

*  For  the  t>'pe-forms  under  this  group,  see  Bazin's  paper. 
t  With  diagram  of  similar  Cornell  experiment. 
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BAZIN'S 

SERIES  NO.  113 
>•   \-i.sny 


No.  of 

/i=  depth 

TO = coef- 

C=!llV2g= 

Experi- 

on ctest, 

ficient  of 

coefficient 

ment. 

In  feet. 

discharge. 

for 
Francis' 
Formula. 

1 

0.208 

0.3294 

2.64 

-     3 

0.289 

0.3313 

2.66 

3 

0.363 

0.3307 

2.66 

i 

0.113 

0.3302 

2.65 

5 

0.518 

0.3321 

2.66 

6 

0.592 

0.3348 

2.64 

7 

0.667 

0.3378 

2.71 

S 

0.736 

0.3427 

2.75 

9 

0.805 

0.3468 

2.78 

10 

0.863 

0.3494 

2.80 

11 

0.936 

0.3547 

2.85 

12 

0.989 

0.3593 

2.88 

13 

1.035 

0.3628 

2.91 

U 

1.076 

0.3600 

2.94 

15 

I.IU 

0.3682 

2.95 

16 

1.159 

0.3734 

3.00 

17 

1.197 

0.3758 

3.01 

18 

1.2.J2 

0.3821 

3.06 

19 

1.320 

0.3877 

3.11 

BAZIN'S 

SERIES  NO.  125 


0.318 

0.4516 

3.62- 

-Nappe  depressed. 

0.383 

0.4530 

3.63 

0.439 

0.4B04 

3.69 

0.492 

0.4715 

3.79 

0.532 

0.4978 

4.00 

0.569 

0.5258 

4.22- 

_  Nappe  wetted 

0.633 

0.5178 

4.16 

underneath. 

0.691 

0.5187 

4.16 

0.752 

0.5100 

4.09 

0.818 

0.5082 

4.09 

0.878 

0.5047 

4.05 

0.950 

0.4896 

4.00 

1.006 

0.4996 

4.01 

1.077 

0.4954 

3.97 

1.140 

0.4905 

3.93 

1.190 

0.4919 

3.95 

1.266 

0.4892 

3.92 

1.328 

0.4883 

3.91 

1.395 

0.4863 

3.90 

BAZIN'S 

SERIES  NO.  126 


0.295 

0.5015 

4.02 Nappe  depressed 

0.360 

0.5028 

4.03 

0.413 

0.5024 

4.03 

0.467 

0.5138 

4.12 

0.520 

0.5205 

4.17 

0.567 

0.5332 

4.27 Nappe  wetted 

0.627 

0.5256 

4.21         underneath. 

0.084 

0.5238 

4.20 

0.740 

0.5251 

4.21 

0.804 

0.5244 

4.20 

0.800 

0.5234 

4.20 

0.920 

0.5233 

4.20 

0.981 

0.5203 

4.17 

1.040 

0.5228 

4.19 

1.105 

0.5175 

4.15 

1.104 

0.5197 

4.17 

1.222 

0.5170 

4.15 

1.284 

0.5187 

4.16 

1.351 

0.5112 

4.12 

Papers.  ] 
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BAZIN'S 

SERIES  NO.  127.* 


Ko.  of 

/i=dei)th 

»u=coefti- 

C=m\/2g'=' 

experi- 

on crest. 

eient  of 

coefficient 

ment!. 

in  feet. 

discharge. 

for  Francis' 
formula. 

1 

0.381 

0.4326 

3.47   Nappe  depressed 

2 

0.389 

0.1384 

3.51 

i 

O.ll'.l 

0.4419 

3.54 

i 

0.5011 

0.4454 

'  3.57 

5 

0.561 

0.4606 

3.69 

6 

0.608 

0.4728 

3.80 

7 

0.653 

0.4933 

3.95 

8 

0.697 

0.5072 

4.07    Nappe  wetted 

9 

0.764 

0.4989 

4.00      underneath. 

10 

0.831 

0.4935 

3.95 

11 

0.896 

0.4895 

3.93 

12 

0.961 

0.4885 

3.02 

IS 

1.083 

0.4813 

3.86 

U 

1.093 

0.4823 

3.87 

15 

1.166 

0.4720 

3.79* 

16 

1.228 

0.474G 

3.81 

17 

1.292 

0.4729 

3.80 

18 

1.360 

0.4726 

3.79 

19 

1.421 

0.4715 

3.78 

Bazin's  observations  relative  to  ttie  behavior  of  the  nappe 
for  Series  Nos.  127  and  128. 


BAZIN'S 

1 
2 

0.295 
0.353 

0.5015 
0.5101 

4.02 
4.09 

Nappe  adheiang 

SERIES  NO. 

128.* 

3 

0.407 

0.5090 

4.09 

i 

0.464 

0.5107 

4.10 

5 

0.526 

0.5068 

4.07 

6 

0.580 

0.5159 

4.14 

7 

0.626 

0.5183 

4.16 

"^It' 

8 

0.692 

0.5179 

4a5 

9 

0.737 

0.5156 

4.11 

10 
11 

0.805 
0.843 

0.5178 
0.5133 

4.15 
4.12 

12 

0.890 

0.4909 

3.94 

Nappe  wetted 

13 

0.925 

0.4955 

3.97 

unUerncath. 

U 

0.967 

0.4849 

3.84 

15 

1.023 

0.4834 

3.87 

16 

1.096 

0.4820 

3.87 

17 

1.166 

0.4766 

3.83 

18 

1.230 

0.47.58 

3.82 

19 

1.294. 

0.4725 

3.79 

20 

1.360 

0.4733 

3.80 

21 

1.430 

0.4696 

3.77 

*See  Bazin"s  observations  relative  to  the  behavior  of  the  nappe 
for  Series  Nos.  127  and  128. 


BAZIN'S 

1 

2 

0.343 
0.399 

0.4064 
0.^225 

3.25  Nappe  depressed 
8.39 

SERIES  NO.  129. 

8 

0u456 

0.4343 

3.48 

4 

0.511 

Oa403 

3.57 

, 

5 

0.565 

0.4577 

3.67 

-fl2? 

C 

0.612 

0.4722 

3.79 

Nappe  wetted 

7 

0.665 

0.4778 

3.83 

underneath  and 

8 

0.726 

0.4838 

3.88 

attached  to  flat 

9 
10 

0.774 
0.830 

0.4952 
0.4982 

3,97 
4.00 

crest. 

11 

0.885 

0.5029 

4.04 

12 

0.948 

0.5079 

1.08 

13 

0.995 

0.5116 

4.11 

14 

1.047 

0.5155 

4.14 

15 

1.102 

0.5187 

4.16 

16 

1J63 

0.5171 

4^5 

17 

1.212 

0.5236 

4.21 

18 

1.266 

0.5263 

4.23 

19 

U27 

0.5276 

4.23 
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No.  Of 

h  —  depth 

»i  =  coeffi- 

C^mVzg: 

= 

experi- 

on crestr 

cient  of 

coefficient 

ment. 

in  feet. 

discharge. 

for 
Francis' 
formula. 

BAZIN'S 

1 

0.317 

0.3989 

3.20 

Nappe  depressed. 

S 

0.336 

0.4140 

3.31 

Nappe  adhering. 

SERIES  NO.  131 

3 

0.395 

0.4298 

3.15 

i 

0.160 

0.4326 

3.17 

o 

0.50i 

0.4113 

3.  .56 

6 

0.564 

0.1611 

:i.70 

0.33 

7 

0.610 

0.1755 

3.82 

^     "^  1^ 

8 

0.667 

0.1770 

3.83 

,.ox<n5^     2 

9 

0.720 

0.1882 

3.91 

.^t^^'^X^f 

10 
11 

0.7T3 
0.835 

0.1937 
0.1918 

3.90 
3.97 

Nappe  wetted  under 

neath  and  attached 

12 

0.889 

0.1997 

1.01 

to  flat  crest. 

13 

0.913 

0.5018 

4.05 

U 

0.998 

0.5090 

1.08 

15 

1.016 

0.5128 

4.12 

16 

1.098 

0.5172 

1.15 

17 

l.lBl 

0.5167 

4.15 

18 

1.213 

0.5226 

1.20 

19 

1.261 

0.5219 

1.21 

20 

1.333 

0.5212 

1.21 

21 

1.391 

0.5231 

1.20 

BAZIN'S 

SERIES  NO.  132 


BAZIN'S 

SERIES  NO.  133 


1 

0.337 

0.4128 

3.31 

Nappe  adhering. 

2 

0.398 

0.4251 

3.41 

3 

0.453 

0.4341 

3.48 

1 

0.509 

0.4188 

3.60 

5 

0.563 

0.1609 

3.70 

6 

0.619 

0.1663 

3.74 

7 

0.665 

0.4788 

3.84 

8 

0.719 

0.1876 

3.92 

9 

0.779 

0.1921 

3.95 

10 

0.826 

0.5029 

4.03 

11 

0.871 

0.5108 

4.10 

12 

0.926 

0.5180 

4.16 

13 

0.974 

0.5237 

4.21 

11 

1.047 

0.5136 

1.12 

Nappe  wetted  under- 

15 

1.099 

0.5171 

4.15 

neath  and  attached 

16 

1.165 

0.5177 

4.15 

to  flat  crest. 

17 

1.212 

0.5225 

4.19 

18 

1.271 

0.5238 

4.21 

19 

1.328 

0.5200 

4.22 

1 

0.319 

0.3816 

3.09 

Nappe  depressed. 

2 

0.108 

0.1028 

3.23 

3 

0.100 

0.1127 

3.31 

Nappe  adhering. 

4 

0.1.56 

0.1266 

3.42 

5 

0.506 

0.1115 

3.57 

6 

0.565 

0.1510 

3.64 

7 

0.610 

0.1692 

3.76 

8 

0.666 

0.1775 

3.83 

9 

0.707 

0.4922 

3.95 

10 

0.767 

0.4979 

4.00 

11 

0.816 

0.5079 

1.07 

12 

0.870   . 

0.5122 

4.11 

Nappe  wetted  under- 

13 

0.928 

0.5151 

1.13 

neath  and  attached 

U 

0.978 

0.5208 

1.17 

to  Hat  crest. 

15 

1.033 

0.5224 

1.19 

16 

1.095 

0.5243 

1.21 

17 

1.205 

0.4889 

3.92 

Nappe  wetted  under- 

18 

1.283 

0.1791 

3.84 

neath  but  detached 

19 

1.276 

0.1842 

3.88 

from  flat  crest. 

20 

1.346 

0.4793 

3.84 

21 

1.415 

0.4783 

3.83 

Papers.] 
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BAZIN'S 

SERIES  No.  134 

p!33 

1R- 

No.  of 

/( =  depth 

m  =  coefll- 

C=OT  V2a= 

exiR'ri- 

on  I  rest, 

uieiil  of 

coefficient 

iiient. 

ill  feet. 

discharge. 

for 
Francis' 
formula. 

1 

0.350 

0.3880 

3.U 

Nappe  adhering. 

2 

0.40J 

0.4090 

3.28 

3 

0.458 

0.4228 

■3.39 

i 

0.513 

0.4378 

3.51 

6 

0.567 

0.4515 

3.62 

6 

0.615 

0.4633 

3.71 

7 

0.661 

0.4751 

3.81 

8 

0.714 

0.4867 

3.91 

9 

0.767 

0.4970 

3.99 

10 

0.815 

0.50B1 

4.06 

11 

o.sfici 

0.5186 

4.16 

12 

0.909 

0.5280 

4.21 

13 

0.964 

0.5334 

4.88 

U 

1.011 

0.5380 

4.32 

15 

1.060 

0.5427 

4.36 

16 

1.118 

0.5463 

4.38 

17 

1.253 

0.4967 

3.98 

Nupijc  wetted  under- 

18 

1.348 

0.4804 

3.85 

neath  but  detached 

19 

1.574 

0.4764 

3.82 

from  Hat  crest. 

20 

1.489 

0.4712 

3.78 

BAZIN'S 

1 

0.183 

0.1865 

3.90 

2 

0.214 

0.1815 

3.86 

SERIES  No.  135 

3 

0.301 

O.ISO.'S 

3.85 

4 

0.361 

0.4811 

3.86 

5 

0.121 

0.1831 

3.88 

6 

0.484 

0.4820 

3.87 

7 

0;542 

0.4842 

3.88 

»f.-K     . 

8 

0.597 

0.1851 

3.89 

~l     ^ 

9 

0.658 

0.1871 

3.91 

10 
11 

0.713 
0.776 

0.4886 
0.4900 

3.92 

3.93 

12 

0.830 

0.4948 

3.97 

13 

0.887 

0.4941 

3.96 

14 

0.953 

0.4962 

3.98 

15 

1.010 

0.4950 

3.97 

16 

1.068 

0.4979 

4.00 

17 

1.122 

0.4975 

3.99 

18 

1.179 

0.4997 

4.01 

19 

1.241 

0.1993 

4.01 

20 

1.299 

0.5005 

4.01 

21 

1.361 

0.5023 

4.03 

BAZIN'S 

1 
2 

0.268 
0.339 

0.4324 
0.4310 

3.47 
3.45 

SERIES  No.  137 

3 

0.391 

0.1359 

3.50 

4 

0.451 

0.1323 

3.47 

5 

0.513 

0.4400 

3.53 

-__ 

6 

0.578 

0.1377 

3.51 

*i   ^^ 

r 

0.637 

0.1378 

3.51 

8 

0.700 

0.4134 

3.55 

"■■  ~         9 

0.765 

0.4137 

3.56 

10 

0.822 

0.44  U 

3.5G 

11 

0.887 

0.4415 

3.56 

12 

0.916 

0.4513 

3.62 

13 

1.012 

0.1476 

3.59 

14 

1.078 

0.4505 

3.61 

15 

1.112 

0.4490 

3.60 

16 

1.201 

0.1517 

3.6?. 

n 

1.262 

0.4520 

3.62 

18 

1.322 

0.4513 

3.64 
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BAZIN'S 

SERIES  No.   138. 


BAZIN'S 

SERIES  No.  139. 


BAZIN'S 

SERIES  No.   140. 


No.  of 

;i=  depth 

7)i=coeffi.- 

C=ni'V23= 

expei'i- 

on  crest, 

cient  of 

coefficient 

ment. 

in  feet. 

discharge. 

for 
Fi'ancis' 
formula. 

1 

0.194 

0.4450 

3.57 

2 

0.2C3 

0.4357 

3.50 

3 

0.327 

0.4344 

3.48 

1 

0.301 

0.4356 

3.50 

5 

0.447 

0.4429 

3.56 

6 

0.510 

0.4524 

3.63 

7 

0.571 

0.4511 

3.63 

8 

0.026 

0.4622 

3.71 

9 

0.685 

0.4565 

3.66 

10 

0.74.5 

0.4597 

3.69 

11 

0.807 

0.4611 

3.70 

12 

0.873 

0.4637 

3.72 

13 

0.927 

0.4643 

3.72 

11 

0.992 

0.4683 

3.76 

15 

1.045 

0.4743 

3.80 

16 

1.110 

0.4707 

3.78 

17 

1.176 

0.4716 

3.79 

18 

1.233 

0.4746 

3.81 

19 

1.289 

0.4758 

3.82 

20 

1.355 

0.4758 

3.82 

.21 

1.127 

0.4778 

3.83 

1 

0.190 

0.4561 

3.66 

2 

0.253 

0.1585 

3.68 

3 

0.312 

0.4641 

3.72 

A 

0.376 

0.4570 

3.66 

5 

0.434 

0.4651 

3.73 

6 

0.500 

0.4643 

3.72 

7 

0.552 

0.4706 

3.78 

8 

0.615 

0.4693 

3.76 

9 

0.667 

0.4764 

3.82 

10 

0.733 

0.4725 

3.79 

11 

0.798 

0.4734 

3.80 

12 

0.852 

0.4789 

3.84 

13 

0.915 

0.4808 

3.86 

14 

0.969 

0.4821 

3.87 

15 

1.023 

0.4883 

3.92 

16 

1.092 

0.4856 

3.90 

17 

1.151 

0.4868 

3.90 

18 

1.210 

0.4909 

3.94 

19 

1.258 

0.4927 

3.95 

20 

1.326 

0.4904 

3.93 

21 

1.394 

0.4898 

3.93 

1 

0.191 

0.4696 

3.77 

2 

0.252 

0.4666 

3.75 

3 

0.308 

0.4677 

3.75 

.4 

0.371 

0.4620 

3.71 

5 

0.436 

0.4699 

3.77 

6 

0.487 

0.4666 

3.75 

7 

0.519 

0.4717 

3.81 

8 

0.604 

0.4761 

3.82 

9 

0.664 

0.4783 

3.83 

10 

0.719 

0.4792 

3.84 

11 

0.785 

0.4842 

3.88 

12 

0.S37 

0.4843 

3.88 

13 

0.905 

0.4889 

3.92 

14 

0.901 

0.4861 

3.90 

15 

1.023 

0.4920 

3.95 

16 

1.080 

0.4905 

3.93 

17 

1.143 

0.4951 

3.97 

18 

1.195 

0.4930 

3.96 

19 

1.254 

0.4951 

3.97 

20 

1.316 

0.4978 

3.99 

21 

1.375 

0.5000 

4.01 

p 
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No.  of 

7i=(lei)th 

»!!= coeffi- 

C=in\r%y^ 

experi- 

on c'lc^t, 

cient  of 

coefficient 

ment. 

in  feet. 

discharge. 

for 
Francis' 
formula. 

BAZIN'S 

1 
•J 

0.2U, 
0.281, 

0.3771 
0.3854 

3.02 
3.09 

SERIES  No.   141. 

3 
4 

0.355 
0.425 

0.3831 
0.3790 

3.07 
3.04 

C 

0.489 
0.5G1 

0.3836 
0.3846 

3.08 

3.08 

TT~--~-_ 

7 

0.624 

0.3957 

3.17 

vT              ~---— :li^l 

S 

0.6'J2 

0.3882 

3.11 

1 . : "         7 

9 

0.758 

0.3901 

3.12 

10 

0.822 

0.3933 

3.15 

11 

0.888 

0.3960 

3.17 

12 

0.956 

0.3977 

3.19 

13 

1.029 

0.3978 

3.19 

U 

1.113 

0.3955 

3.17 

Xh 

1.165 

0.3996 

3.21 

16 

1.237 

0.3987 

3.20 

17 

1.298 

0.4016 

3.22 

18 

1.369 

0.4016 

3.22 

19 

1.131 

0.4047 

3.24 

20 

.1.463 

0.4051 

3.85 

BAZIN'S 

1 

0.300 
0.369 

0.3537 
0.3624 

2.83 
2.90 

SERIES  No.   142. 

3 

0.447 

0.3582 

2.87 

i 

0.509 

0.3565 

2.86 

5 

0.591 

0.3594 

2.88 

»•  TTT— 4iliH_L_^ 

G 

0.666 

0.3572 

2.86 

.?.     ^~~7 

7 

0.727 

0.3639 

2.92 

^■i  ...          4 

8 
9 

0.795 
0.861 

0.3660 
U.3661 

2.94 

2.94 

10 

0.934. 

0.3681 

2.95 

U 

1.007 

0.3677 

2.95 

12 

1.079 

0.3710 

2.98 

13 

1.149 

0.8716 

2.98 

li 

1.222 

0.3726 

2.99 

i.'i 

1.285 

0.3738 

3.00 

16 

1.362 

0.3742 

3.00 

VI 

L430 

0.3752 

3.0L 

BAZIN'S 

SERIES  No.   143. 


1 

0.352 

0.3886 

3.  a 

Napi)e  iuiheriug  and 

2 

0.415 

0.3985 

3.19 

attiwhed  to  flat  crasb. 

3 

0.462 

0.4250 

3.41 

4 

0.513 

0.4386 

3.52 

5 

0.567 

U.4515 

3.62 

6 

0.619 

0.-1C08 

3.70 

7 

0.075 

0.4704 

3.77 

8 

0.725 

0.4803 

3.85 

9 

0.77a 

0.4938 

3.96 

JO 

0.821, 

0.5059 

4.06 

11 

0.874 

0.5135 

1.12 

12 

0.920 

0.5208 

1.18 

13 

0.972 

0.5283 

1.24. 

U 

1.022 

0.r.321 

4.27 

15 

i.ora 

O.olOt 

4.34 

18 

1J26 

0.5435 

4.36 

Vt 

1.L72 

0.5189 

4.40 

18 

1.227 

0.5514 

i.42 

19 

1.331 

0.5250 

4.21 

Nappe  adhering  but' 

20 

J.369 

0.5229 

4.20  detuched  from  flat  crt 
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BAZIN'S  ■ 

SERIES  NO.  144 


No.  of 

?i=deptTi. 

■m= coeffi- 

C=mV^=- 

experi- 

on crest, 

cient  of 

coefficient 

ment 

infeet. 

discharge. 

for 
Francis' 
formula. 

i 

0.358 

0.3808 

3.05 

2 

0.419 

0.3954 

3.17 

3 

0.475 

0.4081 

3.27 

i 

0.533 

0.4205 

3.37 

5 

0.592 

0.1255 

3.41 

6 

0.648 

0.4372 

3.50 

7 

0.700 

0.4433 

3.55 

8 

0.757 

0.4531 

3.63 

9 

0.810 

0.4588 

3.68 

10 

0.865 

0.4679 

3.75 

11 

0.919 

0.1714 

3.78 

12 

0.978 

0.4777 

3.83 

13 

l.OSt 

0.4774 

3.83 

It 

1.104 

0.4759 

3.82 

15 

1.164 

0.4766 

3.82 

16 

1.232 

0.4769 

3.83 

17 

1.286 

0.4784 

3.84 

18 

1.351 

0.4782 

3.84 

19 

1.411      . 

0.4811 

3.86 

BAZIN'S 

SERIES  NO.  145 


0.359 
0.424 
0.479 
0.547 
0.598 
0.658 
0.720 
0.781 
0.835 
0.902 
0.962 
1.032 
1.087 
1.152 
1.210 
1.274 
1.334 
1.396 
a.,467 


0.3765 
0.3870 
0.3971 
0.4059 
0.4177 
0.4218 
0.1262 
0.4322 
0.4358 
0.44U9 
0.44U9 
0.4425 
0  4461 
0  4474 
0.4505 
0.4502 
0.4515 
0.4538 
0.4544 


3.02 
3.10 
3.18 
3.25 
3.35 
3.38 
3.42 
3.47 
3.49 
3.53 
3.53 
3.53 
3.58 
3.58 
3.61 
3.61 
3.62 
3.61 
3.61 


BAZIN'S 

SERIES  NO.  146 


1 

0.367 

0.3632 

2.91 

2 

0.437 

0.3698 

2.97 

3 

0.492 

0.3837 

3.08 

4 

0.567 

0.3804 

3.0.5' 

5 

0.621 

0.3923 

3.14. 

fi 

0.695 

0.3885 

3.11 

7 

0.749 

0.3987 

3.20 

8 

0.817 

0.3988 

3.20 

9 

0.883 
0.951 

0.4021 
0.4024. 

3.22 

10 

3.22 

11 

1.012 

0.4080 

3.27 

12 

1.085 

0.4072 

3.26 

13 

1.141 

0.4119 

3.30 

Xi, 

1.213 

0.4124 

3.30 

15 

1.272 

0.4153 

3.33 

16 

1.344 

0.4169 

3.34. 

17 

1.403 

0.4190 

3.36 

18 

1.473 

0.4211 

3.38 

19 

1.532 

0.4233 

3.39 

Papers.] 
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\ 


So.ot 

ft=depth 

»ii  =  COoftl- 

C=mVTa^ 

experi- 

on crest, 

cient  of 

coefficient 

ment 

in  feet. 

discharge 

for 
Francis' 
formula 

BAZIN'S 

1 

2 

0.231 
0.308 

0.3429 
0.3552 

2.75 
2.85 

SERIES  NO.  147 

S 

0.373 

0.3566- 

2.86 

i 

0.138 

0.3698 

2.97 

5 

0.503 

0.3759 

3.02 

6 

0.569 

0.3907 

3.13 

/., 

7 

0.637 

0.3999 

3.20 

^                  v";"'' 

8 

0.681 

0.4045 

3.24 

2      ^/        \' 

a 

0.734 

0.4170 

3.34 

10 

11 

0.797 
0.815 

0.4238 
0.4299 

3.40 

3.44 

12 

0.898 

0.4409 

3.53 

13 

0.953 

0.4453 

3.57 

U 

1.015 

0.4535 

3.63 

15 

1.063 

0.4580 

3.67 

16 

1.115 

0.4653 

3.73 

17 

1.165 

0.4723 

3.79 

18 

1.217 

0.4775 

3.83 

19 

1.265 

0.4803 

3.a5 

20 

1.332 

0.4854 

3.89 

21 

1.394 

0.4962 

3.98 

BAZIN'S 

1 
2 

0.248 
0.317 

0.3158 
0.3217 

2.55 

2.58 

SERIES  NO.  149 

3 

0.390 

0.3322 

2.67 

i 

0.455 

0..3410 

2.73 

5 

0.521 

0.3513 

2.82 

6 

0.585 

0.3607 

2.89 

0.G6 

7 

0.653 

0.3705 

2.97 

8 

0.705 

0.3740 

3.00 

"^  ^^k^ 

9 

0.766 

0.3841 

3.08 

10 

0.818 
0.882 

0.3946 
0.1030 

3.10 

11 

3.23 

12 

0.942 

0.4119 

3.30 

13 

0.999 

0.4193 

3.36 

U 

1.051 

0.4231 

3.39 

15 

1.103 

0.4308 

3.45 

16 

1.165 

0.43'i3 

3.49 

17 

1.209 

0.4396 

3.52 

18 

1.281 

0.4447 

3.57 

19 

1.330 

0.4492 

3.60 

20 

1.385 

0.4527 

3.63 

21 

1.446 

0.4580 

3.67 

BAZIN'S 

1 
2 

0.248 
0.323 

0.31.53 
0.3297 

2.53 
2.65 

SERIES  NO.  150 

3 

0.379 

0.3466 

2.78 

1 

0.459 

0.3515 

2.82 

5 

0.512 

0.3631 

2.91 

0 

0.586 

0.3692 

2.96 

->?^ 

0.637 

0.3832 

3.07 

8 

0.698 

0.3892 

3.12 

N't     *^'                         "■       / 

y 

0.751 

0.3967 

3.18 

V/-..^.'               ">^v. 

10 

0.814 

0.4063 

3.26 

—       a 

0.809 

0.4127 

3.31 

12 

0.928 

0.4203 

3.37 

13 

0.982 

0.4261 

3.12 

• 

11 

1.043 

0.4328 

3.47 

15 

1.095 

0.4381 

3.51 

16 

1.1.52 

0.4439 

3.56 

17 

1.215 

0.4468 

3.58 

18 

1.259 

0.4529 

3.63 

I'J 

1.315 

0.45.53 

3.65 

20 

1.323 

0.45."i5 

3.65 

21 

1.380 

0.4.592 

3.68 

22 

1.439 

0.1045 

3.73 
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BAZIN'S 

SERIES  NO.  151 


BAZIN'S 

SERIES  NO.  153 


BAZIN'S 


SERIES  NO.  154 


No.  of 

/i=depth 

j(i=  coeffi- 

C=toV27= 

experi- 

on crest. 

cient  of 

coefficient 

ment 

in  feet. 

discharge. 

for 
Fi-ancis' 
formula 

1 

0.201 

0.3373 

2.71 

2 

0.240 

0.3508 

2.81 

3 

0.307 

0.3476 

2.79 

4 

0.391 

0.3473 

2.79 

5 

0.445 

0.3641 

2.92 

6 

0.514 

0.3679 

2.95 

7 

0.537 

0.3720 

2.98 

8 

0.673 

0.3807 

3.05 

9 

0.643 

0.3859 

3.09 

10 

0.695 

0.3990 

3.20 

H 

0.756 

0.4047 

3.24 

12 

0.800 

0.4120 

3.30 

13 

0.826 

0.4131 

3.31 

14 

0.867 

0.4191 

3.36 

15 

0.921 

0.4226 

3.39 

16 

0.975 

0.4311 

3.46 

17 

1.027 

0.4373 

3.56 

18 

1.090 

0.4395 

3.52 

19 

1.112 

0.4459 

3.57    • 

£0 

1.140 

0.4493 

3.60 

21 

1.209 

0.4499 

3.61 

22 

1.248 

0.4546 

3.04 

23 

1.314 

0.4587 

3.68 

24 

1.352 

0.4629 

3.71 

25 

1.41G 

0.4669 

3.75 

1 

0.237 

0.3408 

2.73 

2 

0.301 

0.3458 

2.77 

3 

0.372 

0.3476 

2.79 

i 

0.373 

0.3534 

2.83 

5 

0.440 

0.3613 

2.90 

6 

0.505 

0.3649 

2.93 

7 

0.576 

0.3747 

3.00 

8 

0.637 

0.3827 

3.07 

9 

0.696 

0.3866 

3.10 

10 

0.701 

0.3863 

3.10 

11 

0.760 

0.3930 

3.15 

12 

0.762 

0.3940 

3.16 

13 

0.814 

0.3996 

3.20 

11 

0.879 

0.4057 

3.25 

15 

0.937 

0.4107 

3.29 

16 

0.993 

0.4171 

3.34 

17 

1.001 

0.4159 

3.33 

18 

1.055 

0.4237 

3.40 

19 

1.102 

0.4253 

3.41 

20 

1.170 

0.4318 

3.46 

21 

1.226 

0.4341 

3.48 

22 

1.290 

0.4379 

3.51 

23 

1.289 

0.4392 

3.52 

24 

1.347 

0.4408 

3.63 

25 

1.404 

0.4463 

3.58 

26 

1.436 

0.1466 

3.58 

1 

0.236 

0.3370 

2.70 

2 

0.308 

0.3421 

2.74 

3 

0.373 

0.3521 

2.83 

4 

0.447 

0.3554 

2.85 

5 

0.508 

0.3677 

2.95 

6 

0.577 

0.3701 

2.97 

7 

0.643 

0.3787 

3.04 

8 

0.706 

0.3820 

3.07 

9 

0.760 

0.3950 

3.17 

10 

0.823 

0.3987 

3.20 

11 

0.888 

0.3995 

3.20 

12 

0.946 

0.4043 

3.24 

13 

1.011 

0.4095 

3.28 

14 

1.075 

0.4123 

3.31 

15 

1.138 

0.4186 

3.36 

16 

1.195 

0.4204 

3.37 

17 

1.250 

0.4245 

3.40 

18 

1.310 

0.4282 

3.43 

19 

1.370 

0.4298 

3.45 

20 

1.430 

0.4334 

3.48 

Papers.  ] 
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BAZIN'S 

SERIES  NO.  156 

BAZIN'S 

SERIES  NO.  157 


BAZIN'S 

SERIES  NO.  158 


No.  of 

/t= depth 

HI  =  coefll- 

C-mV27= 

expert  - 

on  crest, 

cient  of 

coefficient 

iiient 

in  feet. 

discharge. 

for 
Francis* 
formula 

1 

0.245 

0.3141 

2.76 

2 

0.311 

0.3488 

2.79 

3 

0.382 

0.3514 

2.83 

4 

0.146 

0.3011 

2.90 

5 

0..")08 

0.3624 

2.91 

6 

0.57(i 

0.3075 

2.95 

7 

0.638 

0.3758 

3.01 

8 

0.703 

0.3821 

3.06 

9 

0.764 

0.3860 

3.09 

10 

0.831 

0.3897 

3.12 

11 

0.888 

0.3958 

3.17 

12 

0.956 

U.4035 

3.24 

13 

1.018 

0.1021 

3.22 

U 

1.073 

0.4119 

3.30 

15 

1.138 

0.4108 

3.28 

16 

1.203 

0.4126 

3.31 

17 

1.269 

0.4101 

3.33 

18 

1.310 

0.4194 

3.36 

19 

1.394 

0.4195 

3.36 

20 

1.467 

0.4227 

3.38 

1 

0.241 

0.3282 

2.63 

2 

0.321 

0.3238 

2.60 

3 

0.395 

0  3280 

2.63 

4 

0.475 

0.3299 

2.6.5 

o 

0.547 

0.3288 

2.64 

6 

0.624 

0.3317 

2.66 

7 

0.696 

0.3371 

2.70 

8 

0.765 

0.3403 

2.73 

9 

0.826 

0.3470 

2.78 

10 

0.893 

0.3498 

2.81 

11 

0.957 

0.3574 

2.87 

12 

1030 

0.3591 

2.88 

13 

1.093 

0.3055 

2.93 

14 

1.156 

0.3098 

2.97 

15 

1.216 

0.3705 

3.02 

10 

1.277 

0.3801 

3.05 

17 

1.337 

0.3855 

3.09 

18 

1.394 

0.3883 

3.11 

19 

1.456 

0.3959 

3.17 

20 

1.474 

U.3989 

3.20 

1 

0.234 

0.3479 

2.79 

2 

0.312 

0.3389 

2.72 

3 

0.383 

0.3163 

2.77 

4 

0.457 

0.3179 

2.79 

5 

0.530 

0.3499 

2.81 

6 

0.600 

0.3524 

2.82 

7 

0.672 

0.3559 

2.88 

8 

0.733 

0.3606 

2.90 

9 

0.799 

0.3033 

2.91 

10 

0.860 

0.3682 

2.95 

11 

0.930 

0.3714 

3.00 

12 

0.984 

0.3799 

3.04 

13 

1.055 

0.3860 

3.10 

14 

1.125 

0.3889 

3.12 

15 

1.179 

0.3923 

3.14 

16 

1.243 

0.3983 

3.19 

17 

1.297 

0.402.5 

3.22 

18 

1.361 

0.4006 

3.25 

19 

1.112 

0.4112 

3.30 

20 

1.157 

0.4112 

3.32 
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BAZIN'S 

SERIES  NO.  159 


0  '"^ 


BAZIN'S 

SERIES  NO.  160 


BAZIN'S 

SERIES  NO.  161 


No.  of 

h=depth 

»n=Coeffi- 

C=mVTg  = 

experi- 

on crest, 

cient  of 

coefficient 

ment 

in  feet. 

discharge. 

for 
Francis' 
formula 

1 

0.234 

0.3333 

2.68 

2 

0.304 

0.3424 

2.75 

3 

0.379 

0.3515 

2.82 

1 

0.387 

0.3507 

2.82 

r> 

0.457 

0.3498 

2.81' 

6 

0.516 

0.3620 

2.91 

7 

0.526 

0.3544 

2.84 

8 

0.599 

0.3519 

2.82 

9 

0.664 

0.3571 

2.87 

10 

0.670 

0.3527 

2.83 

11 

0.735 

0.3591 

2.88 

12 

0.797 

0.3662 

2.94 

13 

0.861 

0.3727 

2.99 

14 

0.876 

0.3665 

2.94 

15 

0.935 

0.3654 

2.93 

16 

0.994 

0.3751 

3.01 

17 

1.068 

0.3777 

3.03 

18 

1.126 

0.3869 

3.10 

19 

1.145 

0.3798 

3.05 

20 

1.198 

0.3839 

3.08 

.  21 

1.261 

0.3878 

3.11 

22 

1.320 

0.3935 

3.15 

23 

1.332 

0.3906 

3.13 

24 

1.389 

0.3912 

3.14 

25 

1.445 

0.3978 

3.19 

2tt 

1.456 

0.3977 

3.19 

1 

0.451 

0.3505 

2.81 

2 

0.522 

0.3512 

2.82 

3 

0.593 

0.3541 

2.81 

1, 

0.663 

0.3589 

2.88 

5 

0.735 

0.3598 

2.89 

6 

0.798 

0.3629 

2.91 

7 

0.863 

0.3641 

2.92 

8 

0.930 

0.3701 

2.97 

9 

0.998 

0.3731 

2.94 

10 

1.074 

0.3772 

3.02 

11 

1.129 

0.3784 

3.03 

12 

1.193 

0.3818 

3.06 

13 

1.254 

0.3842 

3.08 

11 

1.326 

0.3868 

3.10 

15 

1.389 

0.3919 

3.14 

16 

1.457 

0.3937 

3.16 

1 

0  298 

0.5373 

4.31 

2 

0.354 

0.5357 

4.30 

3 

0.413 

0.5308 

4.26 

i 

0.472 

0.5272 

4.23 

5 

0.529 

0.5259 

4.22 

6 

0.581 

0.5297 

4.25 

7 

0.639 

0.5289 

4.24 

8 

0.693 

0.5314 

4.20 

9 

0.750 

0.5331 

4.28 

10 

0.803 

0.5374 

4.31 

11 

0.864 

0.5373 

4.31 

12 

0.919 

0.5385 

4.32 

13 

0.960 

0.5405 

4.34 

14 

0.992 

0.5359 

4.30 

15 

1.019 

0.5374 

4.31 

IB 

1.056 

0.5340 

4.28 

17 

1.083 

0.5323 

4.27 

18 

1.118 

0.5282 

4.24 

19 

1.157 

0.5196 

4.17 

20 

1.187 

0.5188 

4.16 

21 

1.225 

0.5139 

4.12 

22 

1.263 

0.5102 

4  09 

23 

1.289 

0.5118 

4.11 

24 

1.326 

0.5087 

4.08 

25 

1.359 

0.5086 

4.08 

Papers.] 
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No.  of 

A=deptlx 

I»  =coefIl» 

C=m\/Tff"= 

expen- 

on  crest, 

cient  of 

coefficient 

ment. 

in  luet. 

discharge. 

for  Francis' 
formula. 

BAZIN'S 

1 

2 

0.181 
0.214 

0.^716 
0.1781 

3.81 
3.83 

SERIES  NO.  163 

3 
1 

0.303 
0.366 

0.1786 
0.1775 

3.81 
3.83 

5 

0.123 

0.4779 

3.83 

6 

0.186 

0.4759 

3.82 

7 

0.536 

0.4816 

3.86 

8 
9 

0.593 
0.653 

0.4917 
0.4880 

3.94 
3.91 

-^     vC^^^A/ 

10 

0.702 

0.4993 

4.01 

^"t^^^^^^^^ 

11 

0.769 
0.827 

0.4966 
0.5017 

3.98 

~        12 

4.02 

13 

0.882 

0.6006 

4.02 

11 

0.919 

0.5038 

4.04 

15 

0.098 

0.5062 

4.06 

16 

1.056 

0.5060 

1.06 

17 

l.llt 

0.5052 

4.05 

18 

i.ni 

0.5071 

4.07 

19 

1.231 

0.5076 

4.07 

20 

1.285 

0.5129 

4.12 

21 

1.339 

0.5199 

4.17 

BAZIN'S 

1 

2 

0.241 
0.305 

0.4811 
0.4861 

3.86 
3.90 

SERIES  NO.  164 

3 
1 

0.367 
0.425 

0.4821 
0.4867 

3.87 
3.90 

5 

0.482 

0.4828 

3.87 

6 

0.539 

0.4826 

3.87 

7 

0.592 

0.4913 

3.94 

8 
9 

0.651 
0.702 

0.4915 
0.4948 

3.94 

\^-^5^555>>.^. 

~^ 

3.97 

..^^^^mL 

^s 

10 

0.766 

0.4990 

4.00 

^ 

U 

0.817 

0.5021 

4.03 

12 

0.877 

0.5046 

4.05 

13 

0.939 

0.5070 

4.07 

U 

0.993 

0.5111 

4.10 

15 

1.052 

0.5093 

4.09 

16 

1.115 

0.5136 

4.12 

17 

1.162 

0.5151 

4.13 

18 

1.219 

0.5178 

4.15 

19 

1.277 

0.5205 

4.18 

20 

1.330 

0.521" 

4.19 

BAZIN'S 

SERIES  NO.  165 


1 

0.337 

0.4»35 

3.56 

2 

0.401 

0.4447 

3.56 

3 

0.161 

0.1443 

3.56 

1 

0.528 

0.4433 

3.55 

5 

0.593 

0.1413 

3.51 

6 

0.656 

0.4422 

3.51 

7 

0.720 

0.4422 

3.51 

8 

0.783 

0.4433 

3.55 

9 

0.843 

0.4161 

3.58 

10 

0.9O4 

0.4506 

3.61 

11 

0.969 

0.1528 

3.63 

12 

1.029 

0.4531 

3.63 

13 

1.090 

0.4538 

3.61 

11 

1.153 

0.4553 

3.65 

15 

1.217 

0.1563 

3.66 

16 

1.279 

0.4581 

3.68 

17 

1.341 

0.4583 

3.68 

18 

1.401 

O.tCOl 

3.69 

19 

1.448 

0.1CI8 

3.73 
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BAZIN'S 

SERIES  NO.  166 


No.  of 

/t= depth 

)u= coeffi- 

C=m\/i7= 

e.\peii- 

on  crest, 

cient  of 

coefficient 

luent 

ill  feet. 

discharge. 

for 
Francis' 
formula 

1 

0.330 

0.1563 

3.66 

2 

0.393 

0.1518 

3.65 

3 

0.155 

0.1536 

3,61 

i 

0.518 

0.1538 

3.64 

5 

0.575 

0.1.579 

3.67 

6 

0.638 

0.1579 

3.67 

7 

0.699 

0.1583 

3.68 

8 

0.761 

0.1596 

3.69 

9 

0.821 

0.1625 

3.71 

10 

0.880 

0.1663 

3.71 

11 

0.917 

0.1677 

3.75 

12 

1.008 

0.1681 

3.76 

13 

1.066 

0.1699 

3.77 

11 

1.127 

0.1711 

3.78 

15 

1.187 

0.1723 

3.79 

16 

i.217 

0.1731 

3.80 

17 

1.308 

0.1716 

3.81 

18 

1.372 

0.1718 

3.81 

BAZIN'S 

SE;RIES  no.  167 


BAZIN'S 

SERIES  NO.  168 


o:8: 


0.341 

0.1087 

3.28 

0.398 

0.4256 

•3.11 

0.153 

0.1367 

3.50 

0.509 

0.4541 

3.64 

0.565 

0.1577 

3.67 

0.616 

0.1679 

3.75 

0.671 

0.1753 

3.81 

0.725 

0.1823 

3.87 

0.781 

0.1917 

3.91 

0.828 

0.1975 

3.99 

0.885 

0.5016 

4.05 

0.930 

0.5127 

4.11 

0.987 

0.5176 

4.15 

1.011 

0.5213 

4.19 

1.081 

0.5293 

4.25 

1.112 

0.5319 

4.27 

1.193 

0.5319 

4.29 

1.215 

0.5396 

4.33 

1.301 

0.5131 

4.36 

1.351 

0.5137 

4.36 

0.331 

0.1137 

3.32 

0.392 

0.1286 

311 

0.111 

0.4435 

3.56 

0.503 

0.1505 

3.61 

0.560 

0.1592 

8.68 

0.619 

0.1618 

3.73 

0.669 

0.1733 

3.80 

0.732 

0.1710 

3.80 

0.788 

0.1801 

3.85 

0.839 

0.1877 

3.91 

0.898 

0.1915 

3.91 

0.951 

0.1919 

3.97 

1.009 

0.1999 

4.01 

1.059 

0.5058 

4.06 

1.117 

0.5980 

4.08 

1.168 

0.5122 

4.11 

1.220 

0.5189 

4.16 

1.275 

0.5180 

1.16 

1.338 

0-.5205 

4.18 

1.386 

0..5252 

4.22 
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No.  of  /i=dopth.        TO  =  eoeni-        C'=m\/Ty^ 

experi-         on  crest,  clent  of  coefficient 

ment.  in  feet.  discharge.       for  Francis' 

formula. 


BAZIN'S 

1 

0.351 

0.4184 

3.35 

% 

0.411 

0.4300 

3.45 

SERIES  NO.  170 

3 

0.1C8 

0.4304 

3.50 

4, 

0.529 

0.4188 

3.60 

offfl 

5 

0.585 

0.4488 

3.60 

— * ~.^y^w?>>^  ' 

6 

0.642 

0.4576 

3.67 

^5    tL^^^mC^^^^/^j 

7 

0.701 

0.4632 

3.72 

X  .f^^/0//y^/y///^^^>f,^ 

_       8 

0.753 

0.4689 

3.76 

9 

0.811 

0.4753 

3.81 

10 

0.871 

0.4796 

3.85 

11 

0.926 

0.4824 

3.87 

12 

0.981 

0.4895 

3.93 

13 

1.009 

0.4928 

3.95 

U 

1.060 

0.4948 

3.97 

19 

1.115 

0.4987 

4.00 

16 

1.171 

0.5027 

4.08 

BAZIN'S 

1 
2 

0.356 
0.419 

0.3872 
0.4025 

3.11 
3.23 

SERIES  NO.  172 

3 

0.482 

0.4039 

3.24 

4 

0.539 

0.4143 

3.32 

/ 

5 

0.602 

0,4175 

3.35 

0.33 

6 

0.661 

0.4223 

3.39 

7 

0.722 

0.4255 

3.41 

^■-^^MCO^^^X. 

8 

0.779 

0.4333 

3.48 

%''MW/^//^////M. 

9 

0.838 

0.4368 

3.50 

10 

0.906 

0.4414 

3.54^ 

11 

0.902 

0.4436 

3.56 

12 

1.026 

0.4460 

3.58 

IS 

1.086 

0.1482 

3.59 

U 

1.152 

0.4499 

3.61 

15 

1.204 

0.4558 

3.60 

16 

1.267 

0.4586 

3.69 

17 

1.325 

0.4007 

3.70 

18 

1.377 

0.4070 

3.75 

19 

1.419 

0.4640 

3.73 

BAZIN'S 

1 

2 

0.360 
0.421 

0.39.50 
0.4001 

3.17 
3.25 

SERIES  NO.  175 

3 

0.487 

0.40.M 

3.25 

1 

0.548 

0.4119 

3.30 

5 

0.608 

0.4220 

3.38 

o.'oc 

6 

0.667 

0.4281 

3.43 

,^jo>-<^"^/ 

-T- 

7 

0.726 

0.4337 

3.48 

t 

8 

0.782 

0.4390 

3.52 

^-^^^/.y'!'///^,^^ 

Ji. 

9 

0.837 

0.4482 

3.59 

10 

0.894. 

0.4554 

3.05 

11 

0.919 

0.4607 

3.70 

12 

i.oor 

0.4019 

3.73 

IS 

1.061 

0.4710 

3.78 

11 

1.12S 

0.4747 

3.81 

16 

1.171 

0.4790 

3.84 

16 

1.230 

0.4811 

3.80 

17 

1.287 

0.4845 

3.89 

18 

1.317 

0.1809 

3.91 

19 

1.387 

0.4908 

3.94 
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BAZIN'S 

SERIES  NO.  176 


~1X 


BAZIN'S 

SERIES  NO.  177 


BAZIN'S 

SERIES  NO.  179 


No.  of 

/i=  depth 

»i  =coeffl- 

C=m'\[2g^ 

experi- 

on crest, 

cient  of 

coefficient 

ment 

.in  feet. 

discharge. 

for 
Francis' 
formula 

1 

0.237 

0.3439 

2.76 

2 

0.296 

0.3413 

2.74 

3 

0.365 

0.3636 

2.92 

4 

0.439 

0.3684 

2.95 

5 

0.494 

0.3795 

3.04 

6 

0.565 

0.3867 

3.10 

7 

0.618 

0.3977 

3.19 

8 

0.682 

0.1021 

3.22 

9 

0.733 

0.4104 

3.29 

10 

0.797 

0.4175 

3.35 

11 

0.861 

0.4251 

3.41 

12 

0.910 

0.4296 

3.45 

13 

0.974 

0.4376 

3.51 

14 

1.027 

0.4409 

3.53 

15 

1.088 

0.4449 

3.57 

16 

1.139 

0.4518 

3.62 

17 

1.196 

0.1547 

3.65 

18 

1.248 

0.4586 

3.68 

19 

1.303 

0.4652 

3.73 

20 

1.355 

0.4676 

3.75 

21 

1.420 

0.4727 

3.80 

1 

0.367 

03863 

3.10 

2 

0.433 

0.3872 

3.18 

3 

0.497 

0.3993 

3.20 

1 

0.556 

0.4050 

3.25 

5 

0.617 

0.4127 

3.31 

6 

0.680 

0.4180 

3.35 

7 

0.739 

0.4242 

3.40 

8 

0.794 

0.4309 

3.46 

9 

0.8.J0 

0.4389 

3.52    ' 

10 

0.906 

0.4482 

3.59 

11 

0.9C5 

0.4562 

3.66 

12 

1.019 

0.4621 

3.71 

13 

1.077 

0.4658 

3.74 

U 

1.129 

0.4716 

3.79 

15 

1.184 

0.4753 

3.81 

16 

1.243 

0.4779 

3.83 

17 

1.296 

0.4840 

3.88 

18 

1.346 

0.4867 

3.91 

19 

1.386 

0.4924 

3.95 

I 

0.364 

0.3930 

3.15 

2 

0.431 

0.3997 

3.20 

3 

0.490 

0.4054 

3.25 

i 

O..5o8 

0.4091 

3  28 

5 

0.614 

0.4180 

3.35 

6 

0.674 

0.4244 

3.40 

? 

0.732 

0.4277 

3.43 

8 

0.790 

0.4331 

3.47 

9 

0.851 

0.4399 

3.53 

10 

0.908 

0.4480 

3.59 

11 

0.968 

0.4536 

3.64 

12 

1.023 

0.4588 

3.68 

13 

1.078 

0.4641 

3.72 

14 

1.134 

0.4656 

3.74. 

lb 

1.190 

0.4703 

3.77 

16 

1.247 

0.4740 

3.80 

17 

1.298 

0.4796 

3.85 

18 

1.357 

0.4840 

3.88 

19 

1.403 

0.4884 

3.92 
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BAZIN'S 

SERIES  NO.  181 


LOW 

OF    AVATER 

OVER 

DAMS. 

No.  of 

/(  =  depth 

m  =  coeffi- 

C=niN/7^= 

experi- 

on crest, 

cient  of 

coefficient 

ment. 

In  feet. 

discharge. 

for  Krancis' 
formula. 

1 

0.219 

0.3789 

3.01 

2 

0.290 

0.3858 

3.09 

3 

0.356 

0.3863 

3.10 

i 

0.123 

0.3900 

3.13 

5 

0.186 

0.3993 

3.20 

6 

0.551 

0.3970 

3.18 

7 

0.621 

0.4030 

-3.23 

8 

0.67  T 

0.1092 

3.28 

9 

0.743 

0.1105 

3.29 

10 

0.797 

0.1153 

3.33 

11 

0.861 

0.4210 

3.38 

1? 

0.920 

0.4267 

3.42 

13 

0.983 

0.4311 

3.46 

11 

1.011 

0.4345 

3.19 

15 

1.111 

0.4394 

3.52 

16 

1.159 

0.4113 

3.51 

17 

1.228 

0.1117 

3.57 

18 

1.278 

0.1481 

3.59 

19 

1.312 

0.4518 

3.62 

20 

1.103 

0.4531 

3.63 

21 

1.163 

0.1578 

3.67 
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BAZIN'S 

SERIES  NO.  182 

Rod.  O.'lO^     /,, 


0.280 

0.3927 

3.15 

0.403 

0.1012 

3.22 

0.526 

0.4150 

3.33 

0.611 

0.1309 

3.40 

0.761 

0.4448 

3.56 

0.807 

0.4581 

3.68 

0.989 

0.1654 

3.73 

l.OSl 

0.4749 

3.81 

1.210 

0.4821 

3.S7 

1.320 

0.4870 

3.91 

1.113 

0.4966 

3.99 

BAZIN'S 

SERIES  NO.  18 


1 

0.289 

0.3758 

3.01 

2 

0.425 

0.3835 

3.08 

3 

0.563 

0.3830 

3.08 

1 

0.697 

0.3925 

3.15 

5 

0.825 

0.3982 

3.19 

6 

0.953 

0.1015 

3.21 

7 

1.080 

0.1120 

3.30 

8 

1.201 

0.4193 

3.36 

9 

1.322 

0.4271 

3.13 

10 

1.431 

0.4388 

3.52 

11 

1.516 

0.1432 

3.55 
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No.  Of 

/i=depth 

ni==coefti- 

C=m  \f20= 

experi- 

on crest, 

cient  of 

coefficient 

ment. 

in  feet. 

discharge 

for 
Fi-ancis' 
formula. 

BAZIN'S 

1 

2 

0.248 
0.300 

0.4605 
0.4834 

3.69  Ad 
3.88 

SERIES  NO.  189 

3 
1 

0.355 
0.100 

0.4967 
0.5090 

3.99 
4.08 

5 

0.457 

0.5198 

4.17 

6 

0.511 

0.5331 

4.28 

/ 

7 

0.557 

0.5389 

1.32 

0.16 

8 
9 

0.607 
0  655 

0.5517 
0.5563 

4.43 
1.46 

■^j^^  y 

10 
11 

0.706 
0.706 

0.5635 
0.5624 

4.52 

4.51  Na 

12 

0.756 

0.5664 

1.54 

13 

0.811 

0,5706 

4.58 

14 

0.864 

0.5698 

4.57 

15 

0.923 

0.5677 

1.55 

16 

0.979 

0.5681 

1.56 

17 

1.042 

0.5644 

4.53 

18 

1.097 

0.5612 

4..50 

19 

1.151 

0.5629 

4.52 

20 

1.227 

0.5550 

4.45 

21 

1271 

0.5572 

4.1? 

BAZIN'S 

1 
2 

0.260 
0.317 

0.4354 
0.4496 

3.49 
3.61 

SERIES  NO.  1P3 

3 

0.371 

0.4635 

3.72 

4 

0.429 

0.4716 

3.79 

5 

0.47f> 

0.4891 

3.92 

Rart  ll'34 

6 

0.534 

0.4924 

3.95 

7 

0.585 

O.5049 

1.05 

i  r 

"VRad.  O.'iO 

8 

0.634 

0.5108 

1.10 

s'^. 

9 

0.684 

0.5238 

4.20 

7  5- 

>\._ 

10 
11 

0.736 
0.780 

0.5293 
0.5118 

4.25 

1.35 

12 

0.836 

0.5480 

1.10 

13 

0.886 

0.5559 

1.46 

11 

0.932 

0.5628 

1.52 

15 

0.979 

0.5644 

1.53 

16 

1.035 

0.5710 

1.5S 

17 

1.093 

0.5675 

1.55 

18 

1.148 

0.5663 

1.51 

19 

1.20] 

0.5695 

1.57 

20 

1.266 

0.5665 

1.51 

69  Adhering  Nappe. 
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General  Besumk  of  Bazin's  Experiments. 

This  chapter  has  also  been  translated  from  Bazin's  final  paper  in 
Atitudes  dea  Fonts  et  Ghaussees  for  1898.* 

Class ijicat ion  of  the  Different  Species  of  Nappes. — When  water  is 
discharged  through  a  submerged  orifice,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
discharge  Q  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  orifice.  The  coeffi- 
cient in,  in  the  formula  Q  =  vi  c  y  ^  g  li,  must  be  determined  for  each 
particular  case.  This  coefficient  varies,  however,  only  within  rela- 
tively narrow  limits. 

The  conditions  in  the  case  of  a  weir  are  much  more  complex.  The 
influence  of  the  shape  (width  of  crest,  degree  of  inclination  of  the 
up-stream  and  down-stream  faces  of  the  weir,  etc.)  always  enters,  but 
other  factors  conspire  to  make  the  value  of  the  coefficient  m,  in  the 


formula  Q  =z  m  I  h  -[/  2  g  h,  vary  within  much  wider  limits  than  for 
discharge  through  an  orifice. 

The  sloping  nappe  of  a  weir  diflers  from  the  vein  issuing  from  an 
orifice  in  that  it  may  assume  a  variety  of  perfectly  distinct  forms. 
These  forms  constitute,  in  reality,  as  many  distinct  cases,  each  of  which 
it  is  necessary  to  study  separately,  since,  by  confusing  them  one  must 
necessarily  expose  himself  to  serious  errors.  It  is  proper,  at  the  start 
to  classify  these  diiferent  forms  and  to  make  known  their  distinctive 
characteristics. 

Free  Mipjyes. — The  most  simple  and  definite  case  is  that  of  a  sharp - 
crested  weir  without  lateral  contractions,  in  which  the  napi^e  falls 

*  Bazin's  foi-mulas  have  been  changed,  so  as  to  make  English  measures  applical 
ble.  by  the  introduction  of  a  conversion  factor  when  necessary.  Tlie  mathematica 
symbols  are  as  follows: 

li   =  hejid  on  crest  of  weir,  in  feet; 

u  =  mean  velocity  in  channel  above  the  weir,  in  feet; 

o   =  a  constant  (replaces  a  used  by  Bazin); 

K  —  a,  constant; 

(J   =  acceleration  of  gravity,  =  32.2; 

/   —  length  of  crest  of  weir,  in  feet; 

(I   =  a  constant  (replaces  u  used  by  Bazin); 

p   =  height  of  crest  of  weir  above  bottom  of  channel,  in  feet; 

m   =  coefficient  of  discharge  over  a  given  weir; 

Hi'  =  corresponding  coefficient  for  a  standard  weir: 

Q  =  discharge,  in  cubic  feet  per  second; 

h^  =  difference  of  elevation  of  crest  of  weir  and  of  water  on  the  down-stream  side,  in 
feet; 

r  =  width  of  crest  of  a  flat-crested  weir,  in  feet; 

R   =  radius  of  curvature  of  a  weir  rounded  at  the  back,  in  feet; 

s  =  h  —  h  ,  in  feet. 
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freely  in  the  air,  its  lower  surface  always  subject  to  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  lateral  contraction  may  be  supiiressed  by 
making  the  length  of  the  weir  equal  to  the  width  of  the  canal  leading 
to  it,  which  is  supposed  to  have  vertical  walls.  Immediately  below  the 
crest,  these  walls  shoiild  be  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
permit  free  access  of  air  beneath  the  napjie,  which  then  represents  a 
portion  of  a  nappe  of  indefinite  length.  The  resulting  phenomena  of 
flow  are  perfectly  constant;  the  nappe,  independent  of  any  infliience 
of  the  water  below  the  weir,  permits  of  a  precise  determination  of  the 
coefficient  m. 

Depressed  Nappes  and  Napipes  Wetted  Underneath. — When  the  walls 
of  the  canal  in  which  the  weir  is  placed  are  not  constructed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  maintain  free  access  of  air  beneath  the  nappe,  the 
phenomena  of  discharge  become  more  complicated,  and  the  form  of  the 
nappe,  remarkably  constant  in  the  case  where  it  falls  freely  over  the 
weir,  undergoes  considerable  modification,  according  to  the  amount  of 
discharge. 

When  the  head  does  not  exceed  a  certain  limit,  the  najjpe  remains 
detached  from  the  face  of  the  weir,  imprisoning  underneath  it  a  volume 
of  air  at  a  pressure  inferior  to  that  of  the  external  atmosj^here.  At 
the  same  time  the  water  in  the  space  between  the  foot  of  the  nappe 
and  that  of  the  weir  rises  to  a  level  above  that  of  the  stream  below  the 
weir.  We  have,  then,  a  species  of  free  nappe,  modified  and  depressed 
by  the  excess  of  external  pressure.  The  discharge  over  such  a  sharp- 
crested  weir  is,  for  equal  heads,  slightly  greater  than  over  a  true  free 
nappe.  The  difference  increases  as  the  volume  of  the  im^jrisoued 
air  diminishes. 

Depressed  nappes  are  not  very  stable;  the  accidental  entrance  of 
air  from  time  to  time  produces  variations  in  both  the  interior  pressure 
and  the  discharge.  When  the  air  has  entirely  disappeared,  the  nappe 
takes  a  more  definite  form,  which  may  be  designated  as  wetted  under- 
neath. The  overflowing  nappe  encloses  a  small  jDortion  of  turbulent 
water,  which  does  not  partake  of  the  translatory  movement  of  the  vein, 
properly  speaking. 

The  occurrence  of  a  nappe  wetted  underneath  may  be  independent 
of  the  level  of  the  water  on  the  down-stream  side  of  the  weir;  or,  on 
the  contrary,  it  may  be  influenced  by  this  level,  every  modification  of 
which  then  reacts  on  the  discharge  over  the  weir. 
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The  former  is  tlio  case  wlieu  the  overfall  is  followed  by  a  rapid 
which  terminates  in  au  abrupt  ressault,  below  which  the  flow  takes 
place  in  accordance  with  the  condition  of  the  channel.  The  position 
of  the  ressault  is  without  influence  on  the  discharge,  provided  it  does 
not  enclose  the  foot  of  the  nappe. 

In  the  second  case,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  foot  of  the  najipe  is 
more  or  less  enclosed  in  the  water  in  the  channel  below  the  weir,  it  is 
not  easy  to  sej^arate  the  influence  of  the  water  in  the  channel,  for  the 
discharge  may  be  modified,  although  this  Avater  does  not  rise  to  the 
level  of  the  crest  of  the  weir. 

Undulating  Nappes.  — When  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  channel 
below  the  weir  is  raised  to  the  height  of  the  weir  crest,  the  wetted 
nappe  retains  its  form  as  long  as  the  difference  in  level,  or  fall  of  the 
water  from  the  up-stream  to  the  down-stream  side  of  the  weir,  does 
not  descend  below  a  certain  limit.  Its  characteristic  profile  persists, 
although  in  part  concealed  by  its  immersion  in  the  channel  on  the 
down-stream  side,  but,  where  the  fall  or  difference  in  level  is  progres- 
sively diminished,  a  moment  comes  when  the  nappe  returns  suddenly 
to  the  surface,  undulating  in  the  meanwhile.  This  change,  although 
very  apparent,  does  not  exert  any  important  influence  on  the  value  of 
the  coefficient  of  discharge. 

Adhering  Nappea. — The  forms  of  nappes  thus  far  considered  are 
those  most  ordinarily  encountered.  Another  form  exists,  Avhich  ap- 
pears under  certain  conditions,  in  which  the  naj^pe,  instead  of  enfold- 
ing a  small  mass  of  turbulent  water  having  no  translatory  movement, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  najjpe  wetted  underneath,  is,  on  the  conti-ary,  in 
close  contact  with  the  face  of  the  weir.  It  jiresents  then,  in  certain 
cases,  some  interesting  particulars,  and  to  this  remarkable  form  there 
often  corresponds  a  considerable  increase  of  the  coefficient  of  dis- 
charge. 

The  ensemble  of  the  j^henomona  of  discharge  is  very  complex,  and 
one  cannot  often  determine  the  discharge  of  a  weir  with  precision 
without  previously  knowing  under  which  i>articular  form  of  nappe  the 
discharge  took  place.  Taking,  for  example,  a  sharp-crested  weir  0.75 
m.  (2.46  ft.)  high,  we  have  shown  that  for  the  same  head  of  0.20  m. 
(0.656  ft.)  the  nappe  may  assume  four  very  distinct  forms,  to  which 
correspond  the  following  diff'erent  values  of  the  coefficient  m  in  the 
formula  Q  =  in  Ih  V  '^g  f': 
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m.  m^2y. 

(1)  Free  najope,  under  surface  always  subjected 

to  atmospheric  pressure 0 .  433         3 .  47 

(2)  Depressed  nappe,  imprisoning  a  certain  vol- 

ume of  air  at  a  pressure  below  that  of  the 

atmosphere 0.460        3.69 

(3)  Nappe  wetted  underneath,  no  air  imprisoned, 

level  of  water  on  down-stream  side  0.125  m. 

(0.42ft.)  below  crest  of  weir.... 0.497        3.99 

(4)  Adhering  nappe,  the  ressault  being  at  a  dis- 

tance from  the  foot  of  the  napi^e,  which  is 

completely  exposed 0 .  554        4 .  45 

Sharp-Crested  Weirs. 

Free  Nappes. — When  the  nappe,  in  flowing  over  a  sharp-crested 
weir,  has  its  lower  surface  in  free  communication  with  the  atmosphere, 
the  only  element  which  modifies  the  coefficient  m  is  the  mean  velocity 
u  in  the  channel  leading  to  the  weir.     In  order  to  take  this  into  cou- 

sideration  in  the  formula,  ?i  is  replaced  by  h  +  fi  (j--     The  formula 

becomes  then,  representing  by  n  the  modified  coefficient  w, 

or,  ajiproximately,  considering  that  ^ — j-  is  a  fraction  rarely  exceeding 

zg  11 

a  few  centimeters, 

§  =  ./7.V2^(/-f-|-«2^) 

This  expression  is  not  in  a  form  convenient  for  use,  since  the 
velocity  u  depends  on  the  discharge  to  be  determined.  If  p  be  used 
to  designate  the  height  of  the  weir  above  the  bottom  of  the  channel, 
the  wetted  section  of  the  canal  is  I  (Ji  -{-  p),  and  we  have 

1y         2gr-{n-\-  p)  'A  (3. 28  ()  -  / 
or,  simply  replacing  Q  by  its  value  mlli  \^2(j  h,  we  have, 

27^  =  -Kat^)' (1) 
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Letting,  for  short  ( -^  (t  m-  j  =  K,  the  above  expression  takes  the 
more  practical  form 

"We  have  determined  the  coefficients  a,  K  and  n  by  comparative 
experiments  on  five  weirs  of  different  heights,     a  and  K  are  not  per- 

5 

fectly  constant,  but  one  may  take,  as  a  mean,  «  =  — ;  K  =z  0.55.     As 

to  n,  its  value,  which  corresponds  to  the  limiting  case  of  no  velocity  of 
approach,  cannot  be  measured  dii'eetly,  since  it  is  impossible  to  com- 
pletely suppress  this  velocity.  Its  influence,  however,  becomes 
insignificent  in  a  high  weir.  The  coefficient  n  decreases  slowly  as  the 
head  increases,  as  shown  below: 

Head,  in  feet        =  0.164,  0.328,  0.656,  0.984,  1.312,  1.640. 

Corresponding  \  ^  ^^^  ^^^2,  0.421,  0.417,  0.414,  0.412. 
values  oi  n    \ 

When  h  is  over  0.328  ft.  its  value  is  represented  with  sufficient  pre- 
cision by  the  formula, 

«  =  0.405  4-  (^)3.28Z (3) 

Adopting  for  ^the  value  0.55,  Formula  (2)  becomes 

»  =  »['+"•"  (mtp)'] **> 

In  most  cases,  where  the  [head  falls  between  0.10  m.  (0.328  ft.)  and 
0.30  m.  (0.984  ft.),  n  may  be  taken  at  the  constant  value  0.425,  and  taking 

K  =  ~  simply,  the  expression  for  m  becomes 

»=0.426[/  +  i-(^)']^ 

(5) 


=  0.425  +  0.212 


\h+p) 


which  will  answer  for  all  practical  cases  where  errors  of  2  to  ^%  are 
permissible.  It  is  this  coefficient  of  discharge  m,  ijerfectly  determined 
by  the  head  h  and  the  heightp  of  the  weir,  which  has  been  used  for  com- 
parison. Instead  of  considering  on  the  other  weirs  the  absolute  values  of 
the  coefficient  m,  we  have  comi^ared  them  with  the  coefficient  m'  for  a  free 
nappe,  for  the  same  head  on  a  sharjj- crested  weir  of  the  same  height. 
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This  substitution  of  the  ratio  — ,  for  the  absolute  values  of  m  elimin- 

m 

ates,  in  a  large  measure,  at  least,  the  influence  of  velocity  of  approach 
and  facilitates  greatly  the  discussion  of  results. 

In  what  precedes,  "the  up-streana  face  of  the  weir  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  a  vertical  plane.  If  it  is  inclined,  the  values  of  the 
coefficient  m  will  be  modified.  The  coefficient  is  diminished  when  the 
plane  of  the  dam  is  inclined  up  stream,  but,  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
plane  of  the  dam  is  inclined  down  stream,  the  coefficient  increases  to 
a  maximum  which  corresponds  nearly  to  an  inclination  of  30°  (equals 
a  batter  of  If  :  1  on  the  back).  The  ratio  between  the  coefficients  corre- 
sponding to  two  difterent  inclinations  is  sensibly  constant  for  all 
heads,  so  that  one  may  obtain  the  coefficient  m  for  a  sharp-crested 
weir  at  any  inclination  by  multiijlying  by  a  constant,  or  modulus,  the 
corresponding  coefficient  for  a  vertical  weir,  as  is  indicated  in  Table 
No.  3. 

This  ratio  increases  regularly  from  an  inclination  of  45°  toward 
the  up-stream  side,  to  approximately  30°  toward  the  down-stream 
side  where  the  maximum  occurs,  from  which  point  the  discharge 
does  not  take  place  in  the  normal  manner,  since  the  liquid  vein  in 
its  passage  over  the  crest,  instead  of  being  freely  contracted,  is  guided 
by  the  incline  of  the  weir  on  which  it  rests  in  immediate  contact. 

TABLE  No.  3. 


Modulus  by  which 
to    multiply   the 
coeflBcient  for  a 
vertical  weir. 

...       (1  horizontal  to  1  vertical 

0.93 

Up-stream  inclina- J  i  "^^'^"'Y,  "*  :"  o  •'^\''/^'*' 

0.94 

tion  of  the  weir.  "J  ^           „         i,  g       ^        

0.96 

1.00 

1  horizontal  to  3  vertical                .... 

1.04 

Down-stream      in-    3           "          "3        "          

1.07 

1.10 

1.12 

4           "          "1        '*        

1.09 

Sharp-Crested  Weirs.  Nappes  Depressed  and  Wetted  Underneath. — 
"When  the  air  is  not  admitted  freely  underneath  the  nappe,  the 
l^henomena  become  more  complicated.  The  nappe  may  be  either 
depressed,  as  a  result  of  air  being  imprisoned  underneath  at  less 
than  atmospheric  pressure,  or  it  may  be  wetted  underneath  without 
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containing  any  air.  The  discharge  for  a  depressed  nappe  is  slightly 
in  excess  of  that  for  a  free  nappe.  The  difference  may  rise  to  nearly 
10"o  at  the  moment  when  the  najjpe,  the  confined  air  being  nearly 
exhausted,  is  at  the  point  of  assuming  the  form  of  a  napjie  wetted 
uuderueath.  The  accidental  entrance  of  air  from  time  to  time  may 
vary  the  discharge  a  little.  The  wetted  nappes  are  more  uniform.  It 
is  important  to  distinguish  two  cases  according  as  the  ressault,  which 
is  produced  below  the  nappe,  is  at  a  distance  from  its  foot,  or  jiartly 
encloses  it. 

Firat  Case.  Ressaxlt  at  a  Distance.  — The  coefficient  m  may  be  deduced 
from  the  coefficient  m'  for  a  free  nappe  by  the  relation 

m  =  m'   A). 878  +  0.128  y")   (6) 

The  ratio   —  can  only  have  certain  values,  as  experience  has  shown 

that  it  does  not  exceed  2.5,  because  the  form  of  nappe  wetted  under- 
neath does  not  continue  if  the  head  is  less  than  0.4  ji.     For  the  maxi- 

P 
mum    value  -^  =;  2.5,  we  have,  very  nearly,  ?«  =  1.20  m';   and  when 

h  =2),  m  becomes  sensibly  equal  to  m'.     Finally,  m  is  a  little  greater 

than  7H'when  h  surpasses^). 

If  the  above  formula  be  applied  to  weirs  of  different  heights,  it  may  be 

P 
shown  that  for  the  same  value  of  4-  the  absolute  values  of   m  do  not 

li 

differ  greatly  from  those  given  by  the  equation 

P' 

m  =  0.470  +  0.0075  —; (7) 

//■ 

Avhich  permits  us  to  find  an  absolute  value  of  the  coefficient  in  without 

usiug  the  ratio  — ;. 
m 

Second  Case.  The  Ressault  Enclosing  Part  of  (he  Nappe. — It  is  neces- 
sary to  take  into  account  the  level  of  the  water  below  the  weir,  and,  if 
we  designate  by  /^,  the  difference  of  level  of  the  crest  of  the  weir  and 
of  the  water  below,  the  value  of  m  becomes 

w=mT  1.06  +  O.lG    (^^  —  0.05)^1 (8) 

In  this  formula,  h^  is  to  be  taken  as  minus  when  the  level  of  the  water 
on  the  down-stream  side  is  below  crest,  and  as  plus  when  it  is  above 
the  crest.     The  formula  can  only  be  applied  Avithin  certain  limits  of 
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7i,.  If  the  difference  in  level  of  water  above  and  below  the  weir  be 
increased,  a  moment  comes  when  the  ressault  is  driven  back  from  the 
foot  of  the  nappe  until  it  ceases  to  enclose  it  and  changes  then  to  the 
jDreceding  case.     This  pushing  back  of  the  ressanit  takes  place  when 

3 
the  total  fall,  (h  +  h,)  is  approximately  equal  to  — ~  p.     That  is  to  sav, 

for  a  given  head  h  the  greatest  admissible  value  of  h,  is   (  -V  ''^ — P  )  • 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  head  h  is  insufficient  to  throw  back  the 
ressault,  it  is  necessary  that  the  level  below  the  weir  be  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  foot  of  the  nappe  and  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  air, 
which  would  cause  the  nappe  to  return  to  the  depressed  form.  The 
preceding  formula  may  be  simplified  by  suppressing  the  small  term, 
0.55,  in  the  parentheses,  and,  for  compensation,  slightly  diminishing 
the  two  other  coefficients.     It  then  becomes 

m=  m'  (  1.05  +  0.15  -^^ (9) 

Sharp- Crested  Weirs.  AdTiering  Nappes. — ^The  nappe  may  also  take, 
though  very  rarely,  a  particular  form,  the  jiroduction  of  which  depends 
on  the  width  of  the  dam  and  the  form  of  the  upper  part  supporting 
the  sharp  crest.  The  nappe  becomes  completely  attached  to  the  down- 
stream face  of  the  dam  without  the  interposition  of  air.  The  coefficient 
of  discharge  then  becomes  very  large  and  may  rise  as  high  as  1.30  m', 
which  corresponds  to  an  absolute  value  of  the  coefficient  m  =  0.55  or 
0.56.  Adhering  nappes  present  curious  jjarticulars,  but  as  they  only 
occur  excejitionally  in  practice,  we  may  simply  refer  to  the  special 
studies  made  of  them,  included  in  Aiin<iles  des  Pouts  et  Chaussees  for 
1891. 

Beam  Weirs.  Free  Nappes.  — Beam  weirs  are  constructed  of  square 
timbers  of  the  same  cross-sectional  dimensions,  placed  one  upon 
another  to  the  desired  height.  The  back  and  front  faces  of  the  weir 
are  vertical  planes,  but  the  crest,  instead  of  being  reduced  to  a  sharp 
edge,  presents  a  horizontal  surface,  the  width  of  which  equals  the 
thickness  of  the  timbers.  This  circumstance  comjjletely  modifies  the 
conditions  of  discharge,  and,  while  this  form  of  weir  is  readily  con- 
structed, it  may,  unfortunately,  give  considerable  error  in  the 
gaugings. 

The  free  nappes  appear  under  two  distinct  forms,  according  as  the 
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nappe  is  iu  contact  with  the  horizontal  crest,  or  becomes  detached  at 
the  back  edge  in  such  a  manner  as  to  flow  over  the  crest  withoiit 
touching  the  down-sti-eam  edge.  In  the  second  case  the  influence  of 
the  flat  crest  evidently  disappears  and  the  discharge  is  like  that  over 
a  sharp-crested  weir.  The  nappe  assumes  this  form  when  the  head 
exceeds  twice  the  width  of  c  of  the  crest,  measured  in  the  direction  of 

discharge,  but  it  may  occur  whenever  the  head  exceeds  -—  c.   Between 

these  limits  the  nappe  is  in  a  state  of  instability;  it  tends  to  detach 
itself  from  the  crest  and  may  do  so  under  the  influence  of  any  external 
disturbance,  as,  for  example,  the  entrance  of  air  or  the  passage  of  a 
floating  body  over  the  weir. 

When  the  nappe  adheres  to  the   crest,  the  coefficient  vi  depends 

chiefly  on  the  ratio  —  and  may  be  represented  by  the  formula, 

m  =  m'  (0.70  +  0.185  —) (10) 

m  varies,  as  a  conseqiience,  very  rapidly.     We  have, 

When—  ^0.50  —  =0.79 

c  m' 

"  =  1.00  "    =  0.88 

"  =  1.50  "    =  0.98  )  or  1.0  if  the  nappe  is 

"  =  2.00  "    =  1.07  )       detached. 

h  m 

When  —  exceeds  2.00,  — ,  =  1.01       It  will  be  seen  that  between  h  = 
c  m 

3  m 

;,-  and  h  =  2  c,  — ,  mav  vary  from  0.98  to   1.07,  or  nearly  a  tenth  m 

value,  or,  it  may  remain  constantly  equal  to  unity,  according  as  the 
nappe  is  attached  to  or  free  from  the  crest. 

Veri/  Wide  Cres^.s.— When  the  width  of  the  crest  is  considerable,  1 
or  2  m.,  for  example,  the  foregoing  formula  is  still  applicable,  giving 

results  within  a  few  per  cent.     The  value  of  —  then  reduces  to  a  few 

m 
tenths  and  the  ratio  — jalso  becomes  much  smaller,  so  that  in  mav  not 

exceed  0.35.     For  example,  at  a  head    of  0.45  m.  (l.-47(;  ft.)  on  a  weir 

m 
with  a  flat  crest  2  m.   wide,    — ,  =   0.755,   which  corresponds   to  an 

to'  ^ 

m 

absolute  value  of  m  =  0.337.     The  formula  gives  — ,  =  0.732  and  as  a 

^  in 

result,  m  =  0.326. 
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Effect  of  Roiindhig  the  Crest  at  the  Back. — A  slight  ronndiug  of  the 
back  edge  of  the  crest  very  sensibly  modifies  the  discharge.  Fteley 
and  Stearns  have  shown  that  rounding  the  back  edge  of  the  crest  to  a 
radius  R  augments  the  discharge  by  an  amount  equal  to  that  given  by 
a  head  increased  by  0.7  R.  This  is  equivalent  to  increasing  the  coeffi- 
cient m  in  the  ratio  of  h'-  to  [h  -\-  Q.l  R)-  or  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  1 
-j-   -— .     The  radius  it  in  their   experiments  did  not  exceed  0.039  ft., 

and  it  is  clear  that  this  approximate  mode  of  correction  will  not  apply 
to  cases  where  the  radius  is  notably  greater.  We  have  exi:)erimented 
on  two  weirs,  respectively  0.80  m.  (2.624  ft.)  and  2.00  m.  (6.56  ft.)  in 
width,  with  crests  rounded  at  the  back  to  a  radius  of  0.10  m.  (0.328 
ft.),  and  this  modification  has  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  discharge 
14JV  on  the  first  of  these  weirs  and  12",,  on  the  second.  A  simple 
rounding  of  1  or  2  cm.  radius,  such  as  results  from  wear  on  timbers 
of  ordinary  dimensions,  is  by  no  means  negligible  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  resulting  discharge. 

A  weir  with  a  crest  2  m.  wide,  and  rounded  at  the  back,  gave,  for 
the  greatest  head  used  in  the  experiments,  m  =^  0.373,  a  value  differ- 
ing little  from  that  indicated  by  theory  for  the  case  of  a  nappe  flowing 
in  filaments  parallel  to  the  horizontal  surface  of  the  crest.  This 
hypothesis  may  not,  however,  be  realized  experimentally  in  more  than 
a  very  imperfect  manner,  as  the  surface  of  the  nappe  undulates 
continually. 

Beam  Weirs.  Nappes  Depressed  and  Wetted  Under ueatli. — The 
depressed  nappes  do  not  differ  greatly  from  the  free.  The  coefficient 
is  at  first  less  than  for  a  free  nappe,  but  approaches  it  progressively 
in  value  and  finally  exceeds  it  slightly.  It  differs  in  this  resjiect  from 
a  sharp-crested  weir,  for  which  the  coefficient  for  a  depressed  najspe  is 
always  superior  to  that  for  a  free  nappe.  It  makes  no  difference,  as 
to  this,  whether  the  nappe  clings  to  the  flat  crest  or  is  detached  from 
it.  In  either  case  the  coefficient  differs  little  from  that  for  a  sharp- 
crested  weir.  The  effect  of  adherence  to  the  flat  crest  aijjjears  again 
for  a  nappe  wetted  underneath,  with  this  added  difficulty,  that  the 
moment  of  detachment   underneath  the  water  is  not  ai)parent,  and 

does  not  correspond  to  any  constant  value  of  — .  In  other  words,  it 
may  take  place  either  jireceding  or  following  the  formation  of  the 
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uiippe  wetted  uudorneatli.  It  is  necessary,  iu  this  regard,  to  distin- 
giiisli  two  cases  according  as  the  height  7)  of  the  dam  is  greater  or  less 
than  about  tive  times  the  width  c  of  the  crest.  When  p  is  greater  than 
5  c,  the  nappe  detaches  itself  from  the  flat  crest  before  it  becomes 
wetted  underneath,  and  in  the  intermediate  state  does  not  dififer 
greatly  from  that  for  a  sharp-crested  weir.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
p  is  less  thau  5  c,  the  nappa  does  not  detach  itself  from  the  flat  crest 
before  becoming  wetted  underneath,  but  is  vei*y  unstable  at  the 
moment  of  this  transformation. 

So  long  as  the  nappe  adheres  to  the  crest,  this  influence  predom- 
inates, and  Formiila  (10)  is  most  nearly  apijlicable  to  the  nappe  wetted 
underneath.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  najope  is  detached  from 
the  flat  crest,  the  conditions  of  discharge  approach  more  nearly  those 
for  a  sharjj  crest,  to  which  Formula  (6)  may  be  applied.  The  two 
formulas  give  the  same  value  when  the  head  exceeds  a  certain  limit 

/,,=  |(l  +  V^) (a) 

For  heads  less  than  7^,  Formula  (10)  gives  values  of  ?«  slightly  too 
small,  never  dififering  from  those  of  the  experiments,  however,  by 
more  than  3  or  4  per  cent.  When  the  head  exceeds  hi,  one  must  take 
I'ecourse  to  the  other  formula,  although  it,  likewise,  gives  values, 
which  are  too  small.  The  diifereuce,  rather  more  imijortant  iu  this 
case,  attains  H%  as  a  maximum,  after  which  it  diminishes  ra2)idly 
for  increased  heads.  This  maximum  corresponds  to  tlie  moment 
when  the  napi)e  is  at  the  point  of  detaching  itself  from  the  flat 
crest.  After  it  has  become  detached,  the  influence  of  width  of  crest 
disappears  and  Formula  (6)  applies  with  a  very  close  degree  of 
approximation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  flat  crest  has  the  effect  of  doubling  each 
species  of  nappe,  in  that  two  formulas  must  be  applied  according  as 
the  nappe  clings  to  or  is  detached  from  the  flat  surface. 

Weirs  with  Wide  Crests,  (tnd  Batter  on  the  Faces. — The  ijhcuomeua  of 
discharge  become  much  more  complex  for  weirs,  such  as  are  often 
found  in  practice,  with  batters  of  greater  or  less  inclination  on  the 
front  and  back  face-s.  The  influence  of  the  flat  crest,  which  exerts 
itself  in  a  weir  built  uj)  of  square  timbers,  is  joined  to  that  of  the 
slope  of  the  faces.     The  inclination  of  the  up-stream  face,  by  reduc- 
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ing  the  contraction,  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  discharge.  While 
that  of  the  down-stream  face  has,  ordinarily,  the  same  effect  as 
increasing  the  width  of  the  flat  crest,  that  is  to  say,  it  diminishes  the 
discharge.  The  coefficient  m,  then,  in  each  particular  case,  depends 
not  only  on  the  head,  but  on  the  width  of  the  crest  and  the  degree  of 
inclination  of  the  faces.  It  is,  therefore,  exceedingly  variable,  and 
each  type  demands  a  special  study. 

Bounding  the  back  edge  of  the  crest  reduces  the  contraction 
considerably  and  may  increase  the  value  of  m  10  or  15  per  cent. 
Considering,  finally,  the  class  of  weirs  with  completely  curved 
profiles,  such  as  are  occasionally  encountered  in  hydraulic  practice, 
the  value  of  m  may  attain  a  relatively  high  figure.  The  coefficients  for 
such  cases  have  not  been  arranged  in  comparative  tables,  but  enough 
particular  cases  are  given  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  practice.  It  is  clearly 
impossible  to  establish  a  general  formula  which  will  take  account  of 
all  the  elements  that  enter  to  affect  the  discharge. 

Drowned  Weirs. — We  have  given,  in  discussing  the  experiments  on 
sharp-crested  weirs  drowned  by  the  water  on  the  down-stream  side, 
two  formulas;  one  of  which  applies  to  cases  where  the  weir  is  not  deejily 
drowned.     The  other,  which  is  more  general  in  its  application,  is 

m  =  m'  (^1.08  +  0.18  -^)  li± (11) 

The  two  formulas  mentioned  have  been  so  established  as  to  repre- 
sent in  the  best  possible  manner  the  experiments  from  which  they 
have  been  deduced.  In  cases  where  a  less  precise  ajiproximation  will 
suffice,  Formula  (11)  may  be  made  applicable,  by  altering  slightly  its 
coefficients,  as  follows: 

«=i.05,„'[i+4(A)]v:^ (12) 

This  new  expression  is  practically  equivalent  to  the  two  others 
and  gives  the  same  values  within  1  or  2%,   except  when  the  ratios 

—  and  — '—  are  verv  small.     The  difference  may  then  be  as  much  as 

4  or  ^%,  but  in  this  case  the  determination  of  the  coefficient  m  is 
always  very  uncertain. 

The  effect  of  drowning  is  not  the  same  for  a  wide-crested  weir. 
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Kaivsing  the  plane  of  tlio  water  below  the  weir,  which  in  the  case  of  a 
sharp-crested  weir  affected  the  flow  on  the  up-stream  side  before  the 
water  below  had  reached  the  height  of  the  crest,  does  not  commence 
to  take  effect  on  a  wide-crested  weir  until  after  the  level  of  the  water 
on  the  down-stream  side  is  considerably  above  the  crest;  and  the 
greater  the  width  of  the'crest,  the  less  is  its  iiltimate  effect.     In  oiir 

experiments  on  a  crest  2  m.  in  width  we  have  shown  that  the  water  on 

5 

the  down-stream  side  must  rise  to  a  height  above  the  crest  equal  to 

6 

of  the  head  h  before  it  affects  the  level  on  the  ui>stream  side. 

When  the  plane  surface,  which  forms  the  crest  of  a  weir,  is  very 
wide,  it  constitutes  a  sort  of  channel,  and,  in  a  measure,  as  the  length 
of  this  channel  is  increased,  the  conditions  of  discharge  depart  from 
those  which  pertain  to  a  weir,  properly  speaking,  and  approach  those 
for  a  channel  with  a  horizontal  bottom. 

The  Cornell  Univeesity  Experijients. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  Bazin's  work  it  was  the  writer's 
opinion  that  his  coefficients  could  be  fairly  extended  to  depths  on  the 
crest  of  about  4  ft.  without  material  error,  and  on  this  basis  a  number 
of  discharge  curves  were  worked  out  in  the  manner  to  be  described. 
On  further  study,  however,  it  seemed  probable  that  some  of  Bazin's 
Series,  especially  Nos.  130  and  135  and  a  few  others  might  be  some- 
what too  high  for  deep  flows,  for  the  reason  that  at  depths  on  the 
crest  from  0  iip  to  about  0.6  to  1.0  ft.  the  nappes  were  depressed  and 
adherent,  and  above  0.6  to  1.0  ft.  were  wetted  underneath,  thus 
indicating  that  probably  the  conditions  of  the  experiments  were  such 
as  not  to  insure  the  free  admission  of  air  beneath  the  nappes,  this 
condition  leading  to  higher  flows  than  with  air  freely  admitted.  Or, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  Bazin  himself  points  out,  the  limit  of  perfect 
detachment  may  not  have  been  reached  in  his  experiments. 

Again,  Bazin's  weirs  were  constructed  with  closed  fronts,  thus 
offering  an  opportunity  for  adhering  nappes,  while  in  actual  practice, 
for  sections  corresponding  to  Series  Nos.  130  and  135,  the  water  gener- 
ally flows  over  a  lip,  the  nappe  dropping  into  a  free  air  sjiace  below. 
This  general  condition  is  illustrated  by  the  dams  shown  on  several  of 
the  illustrative  figures  following.  The  conditions  at  the  ends  of  such 
dams  are  such  as  to  usually  permit  the  free  admission  of  air. 
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On  April  14tli,  1899,  the  writer  visited  the  new  Cornell  University 
Hydraulic  Laboratory  and  at  once  saw  that  a  fine  opportunity  was 
oftei'ed  there  to  experiment  on  flows  over  weirs  at  much  higher  heads 
than  had  hitherto  been  possible;  and  on  communicating  his  views  to 
the  United  States  Board  of  Engineers  on  Deep  Waterways,  he  was 
pei-mitted  to  undertake  a  series  of  experiments  in  co-operation  with  the 
University  authorities.  Messrs.  Wallace  Greenalch,  Assoc.  M.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E. ,  Eobert  E.  Horton,  and  George  E.  Cook  were  detailed  from 
the  Deep  Waterways  engineering  corps  for  this  work,  which  was  done 
in  co-operation  with  Professor  Gardner  S.  Williams,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C. 
E.,  Engineer  in  Charge  of  the  Hydraulic  Laboratory,  permission  to 
use  the  same  having  been  obtained  by  correspondence  with  Professor 
E.  A.  Fuertes,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Director  of  Cornell  University 
College  of  Civil  Engineering.  The  writer  gave  the  exjieriments 
general  siipervision,  the  working  out  of  the  details  being  mostly  left 
to  Mr.  Greenalch  and  Professor  Williams,  Mr.  Greenalch  undertaking 
to  construct  the  necessary  flumes,  bulkheads,  experimental  weirs, 
etc.,  and  Professor  Williams  preparing  and  taking  charge  of  the 
measuring  apparatus.  The  reductions  were  made  by  Messrs.  Green- 
alch, Horton  and  Cook  under  the  direction  of  the  writer. 

Fig.  1  is  a  plan  and  section  of  the  experimental  channel  at  the  Cor- 
nell University  Hydraulic  Laboratory.  This  laboratory  has  been 
quite  fully  described  in  Engineering  News  for  March  2d,  1899,  and  no 
farther  description  will  be  given  here  than  is  necessary  to  explain  the 
experiments. 

Description,  of  the  Arrangements  for  the  Experime7its. — The  canal  in 
which  the  experiments  were  made  consists,  briefly,  of  a  channel  with 
sides  and  bottom  of  concrete.  It  is  418  ft.  long,  16  ft.  wide  and  10  ft. 
deep.  The  gradient  of  the  bottom  of  the  channel  is  at  the  rate  of  1  ft. 
in  500.  A  bulkhead  composed  of  12  x  12-in.  timbers,  situated  about 
60  ft.  from  the  upper  end,  divides  the  channel  into  two  chambers.  A 
standard  sharp-edged  weir,  16  ft.  in  length,  was  placed  on  this  bulk- 
head, the  crest  of  the  weir  being  13. 13  ft.  above  the  bottom  of  the  chan- 
nel. The  upper  chamber  above  the  bulkhead  has  higher  side  walls 
than  the  lower  chamber,  which  admitted  of  a  depth  of  17.7  ft.  of  water. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  channel  another  timber  bulkhead  closes  the 
lower  chamber,  and  on  this  the  weirs  to  be  experimented  upon 
were  built.     The  top  of  this  bulkhead  was  about  4.8  ft.  above  the 
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bottom  of  the  channel.  The  heights  vary  slightly  for  each  experi- 
mental weir,  the  exact  height  of  each  being  shown  on  the  sections  at 
the  head  of  the  tabulations  of  results. 

In  order  to  obtain  heads  of  about  5  ft.  on  the  lower  weir  the  16-ft. 
channel  was  narrowed  to  a  width  of  6.56  ft.  (2  m.)  by  means  of  a 
wooden  flume,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  This  flume  was  6.56  ft.  wide  for  a 
distance  of  48  ft.  above  the  lower  bulkhead  and  then  expanded  to  a 
width  of  16  ft.  in  a  length  of  8.3  ft.,  as  shown.  The  flume  was  con- 
structed of  matched,  white  j^ine  boards  1.75  ins.  thick,  planed  on  the 
inside  and  held  in  place  by  bents  of  4  by  4-in.  timbers.  As  the  lower 
bulkhead  was  water-tight  for  the  whole  width  of  the  channel,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  construct  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  the  flume 
absolutely  water-tight,  although  they  were  ijractically  so.  Inasmuch 
as  nearly  equal  pressure  on  both  sides  of  fliame  would  permit  of 
greater  economy  in  construction,  two  boards  were  left  ofif  each  side  at 
the  upper  end,  thus  allowing  the  water  to  enter  at  the  sides  between 
the  flume  and  the  concrete  walls  of  the  main  canal.  This  arrange- 
ment also  diminished  greatly  the  area  of  water-tight  work.  The  sides 
of  the  flume  were  extended  from  8  to  24  ft.  below  the  bulkhead 
according  to  the  form  of  weir  experimented  upon,  thus  preventing 
lateral  expansion  of  the  nappe  after  jjassing  the  weir  and  crest.  Open- 
ings were  left  in  each  side  of  this  extension  below  the  level  of  the  crest 
in  order  to  certainly  allow  free  access  of  air  under  the  nappe.  The 
vertical  fall  of  the  water  from  the  crest  of  the  experimental  weir  to  the 
rock  below  was  about  12.2  ft. 

There  is  a  pond  of  22  acres  above  the  main  reservoir  dam,  the 
surface  of  which  was  raised  about  1.7  ft.  by  means  of  flash  boards 
placed  on  the  main  spillway.  The  water  surface  thus  obtained  was 
about  5.4  ft.  above  the  crest  of  the  standard  weir.  Water  from  the 
reservoir  was  admitted  into  the  upper  chamber  through  six  wooden 
sluice  gates,  operated  by  rack  and  pinion  apparatus  with  long  levers. 

The  sharp-edged  standard  weir  was  composed  of  a  3.5  by  5-in.  steel 
angle,  secured  by  lag  screws  to  a  6  by  12-in.  oak  timber,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  After  bolting  the  angle-iron  into  place  on  the  timber,  the  edge 
of  the  5-in.  leg  was  j^laned  and  dressed  to  a  true  line  i^g  in.  in  width, 
and  carefully  leveled  in  position  on  the  upper  bulkhead.  Air  was 
admitted  freely  under  the  nappe  by  means  of  deflecting  boards  at  each 
end  of  the  weir.     The  fall  of  the  water  from  the  crest  of  the  standard 
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well'  to  the  water  surface  in  the  lower  chamber  varied  from  about  3  to 
8  ft.,  acconliug  to  the  quantity  of  water  flowing. 

The  velocity  of  the  water  passing  through  the  regulating  gates  at 
the  extreme  head  of  the  channel  was  checked  by  thi-ee  screens  in  the 
upper  chamber.  The  first  two  consisted  of  4  by  12-iu.  timbers  placed 
horizontally  with  the  wide  face  toward  the  current,  and  spaced  from 
8  to  12  ins.  apart.  Below  these  was  a  third  screen  of  \  in.  mesh,  gal- 
vanized wire  netting.  A  screen,  composed  of  1  in.  by  8  in.  boards, 
laid  horizontally  with  the  edges  to  the  current  and  spaced  2  ins.  apart, 
was  placed  about  20  ft.  below  the  upper  bulkhead,  and  served  to  quiet 
the  water  in  the  lower  chamber. 

The  heads  on  the  weirs  were  measured  by  means  of  piezometers, 
constructed  as  follows:  A  1-in.  galvanized  iron  pipe,  with  holes  i  in. 
in  diameter  and  spaced  6  ins.  apart,  was  laid  across  the  channel  about  8 
ins.  above  the  bottom,  with  the  holes  therein  opening  downward.  Con- 
nections with  these  pipes  were  made  by  |-in.  pipes  passing  through  the 
bulkhead  to  a  point  below  the  weir,  where  the  gauges  could  easily  be 
connected  by  rubber  hose.  The  gauges  were  glass  tubes,  |  in.  internal 
diameter,  mounted  on  wooden  standards,  and  read  by  a  scale  graduated 
to  2-mm.  s])aces.  Three  piezometers  were  set  at  each  weir,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  1,  though  readings  were  taken  only  on  the  upper  two.  In 
order  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the  piezometric  readings,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  Experiment  No.  17,  a  fourth  piezometer  pipe  was  set  in  the 
bottom  of  the  flume  above  the  lower  bulkhead,  and  about  6  ins. 
up-stream  from  the  upper  piezometer.  This  pipe  was  set  with  i-in. 
holes  directly  on  top,  and  with  the  top  of  the  pipe  flush  with  the 
bottom  of  the  flume.  Readings  were  taken  simultaneously  on  both 
piezometers,  and  considerable  differences  noted. 

At  the  lower  weir  the  height  of  the  flowing  water  in  the  flume  and 
of  the  still  water  behind  the  flume  was  read  on  scales  marked  on  the 
side  of  the  flume.  These  scales  were  divided  to  0.05  ft.  and  read  by 
interpolation  to  0.01  ft.  Similar  gauges  were  set  in  the  upper  chamber 
and  in  the  reservoir,  and  readings  of  each  were  taken  every  five 
minutes. 

In  addition  to  the  gauge  board  in  the  upper  chamber,  a  float  gauge, 
read  by  dial  to  0.01  ft.,  was  set  directly  over  the  upper  piezometer. 
The  float  of  this  dial  gauge  was  a  heavy,  sheet-tin,  air-tight  vessel, 
weighted  with  shot  and  caused  to  move  vertically   with  the  water  in 
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the  iuterior  of  a  length  of  8-m.  cast-iron  pipe,  snsijended  from  two 
timbers  across  the  upper  channel.  The  dial  was  placed  in  such  a 
position  as  to  be  read  easily  l)y  the  assistants  operating  the  gates  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  channel,  thus  insuring  that  the  depth  over  the 
standard  weir  be  easily  maintained  at  substantially  a  constant  head, 
as  required. 

The  experimental  weirs  of  different  sections  w^ere  all  made  of 
planed,  white  pine  boards  about  1  in.  thick,  so  fastened  together  with 
screws  as  to  be  easily  removable.  Leakage  from  the  bulkheads  and 
gates  at  the  lower  end  of  the  channel  was  effectively  stopped  by  caulk- 
ing with  oakum  and  pitch,  and  also  by  the  application  of  wheat  bran 
from  time  to  time. 

Observations  showed  that  the  upper  bulkhead  was  practically 
water-tight,  but  at  the  side  gates,  near  the  lower  bulkhead,  there  was 
a  slight  leakage,  which  has  been  taken  at  0.5  cu.  ft.  per  second  for  high 
heads  and  0.25  cu.  ft.  per  second  for  low  heads,  and  projoortionally 
between.  The  main  channel,  with  side  walls  of  concrete,  is  considered 
to  be  water-tight. 

The  foregoing  allowances  for  leakage  are  taken  to  cover  the  slight 
evaporation  and  absorption  loss  into  the  sides  of  the  main  channel. 

Reduction  of  the  Experiments. — The  method  of  conducting  the  experi- 
ments was,  in  general,  as  follows:  The  main  head  gates  at  the  entrance 
to  the  canal  were  open  to  such  a  width  that  the  dial  gauge  showed  a 
head  of  3  ft.  above  the  standard  16-ft  weir.  They  were  retained  in 
this  jjosition  until  a  uniform  regimen  of  flow  was  established  in  the 
canal  and  maintained  for  a  period  of  from  10  to  20  miniates,  during 
which  time  the  jjiezometers  were  read  at  both  weirs  at  intervals  of  30 
seconds.  At  the  close  of  such  a  period  the  head  gates  were  lowered  until 
the  dial  gauge  showed  a  reading  of  2.5  ft.  head  on  the  upper  weir,  suf- 
ficient time  being  allowed  to  elapse  to  establish  and  maintain  a  new 
regimen  of  flow,  the  same  as  before.  In  this  way  piezometric  observa- 
tions were  taken  during  several  periods  at  different  heads  in  each  experi- 
ment, usually  terminating  with  a  head  or  about  6  ins.  or  1  ft.  on  the 
Tipper  weir.  In  some  cases  the  varying  of  the  head  on  the  upjier  weir 
by  uniform  decrements  of  6  ins.  was  not  adhered  to. 

The  method  of  treating  the  piezometric  readings,  obtained  as 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  is  shown  in  Figs .  2  and  3.  In  Fig. 
2  the  upper  curve  shows  the  readings  taken  at  the  upper  weir  (16  ft. 
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in  length),  and  the  lower  curve  the  readings  taken  at  the  lower  experi- 
mental weir  for  Experiment  No.  14  on  the  Eexford  Flats  dam.  These 
two  curves,  as  plotted,  show  the  actual  readings  taken,  in  centimeters, 
without  corrections  of  any  sort  or  kind.  The  several  periods  {A-A) 
of  the  upper  curve,  and  the  corresponding  periods  [B-B)  of  the  lower 
curve  represent  the  actual  pex'iods  taken  in  the  reductions  for  each 
height  experimented  upon.  A  mean  of  the  actual  readings  for  these 
periods  has  been  taken  as  the  mean  head  during  each  experimental 
period. 

Fig.  3  is  a  plotting  of  similar  curves  for  Experiment  No.  20  on  a 
sharp-crested  weir,  made  on  June  10th,  1899.  The  exj^lanations  for 
Fig.  2  apply  equally  to  this  figure.  Attention  may  be  directed  to  the 
method  of  exhibiting  the  continuous  curve  of  flow,  as  shown  in  Figs. 
2  and  3.  Its  use  in  the  present  case  is  to  be  credited  to  Professor 
Williams.  The  writer  has  never  seen  it  used  before,  and,  if  it  is 
original  with  Professor  Williams,  he  is  entitled  to  very  great  credit 
for  this  particular  feature  of  the  experiments. 

In  order  to  calibrate  the  upper  weir  (16  ft.  in  length),  and  thereby 
determine  the  quantity  of  water  flowing  in  the  lower  canal  and  over 
the  experimental  weirs,  Exijeriments  Nos.  20  and  21  were  made. 
These  experiments  apply  to  a  sharp-crested  weir  of  standard  form, 
5.26  ft.  in  height,  placed  in  the  lower  end  of  the  canal.  As  a  basis 
for  the  reduction  of  Experiments  No«.  20  and  21  a  discharge  curve  has 
been  computed  for  the  upper  weir  for  heads  up  to  0.6  m.  (1.969  ft.), 
using  Bazin's  formula: 

0  =  ML  H  V^^iK  and 


=  „[/  +  0.o5(       "^)'] 


where 

Q  =  discharge  over  weir,  in  cubic  feet  per  second; 
I  ^=  length  of  crest,  in  feet; 
H  =  head  on  crest,  in  feet; 
M=^  coeflScient  of  discharge; 
P  =  height  of  crest  of  weir  on  up-stream  side  above  bottom  of 

channel  of  approach,  in  feet;  and 
u  :=  a.  coefficient  which  depends  uj)on  the  height  of  the  weir 

and  which  has  been  taken  from  Bazin's  table.* 
*  See  Annates  des  Fonts  et  Chaussies,  Mimoires  et  Documents,  1888,  p.  446. 
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In  the  reduction  of  Experiments  Nos.  20  and  21,  the  mean  readings 
of  the  middle  piezometer  at  the  upper  weir  were  added  to  the  differ- 
ence of  elevation  of  the  gauge  zero  and  of  the  mean  crest  as  a  basis 
for  computing  the  flow  in  the  upper  channel.  The  discharge  corre- 
sponding to  the  heads  so  obtained  was  then  taken  off  the  discharge 
curve  computed  from  Bazin's  formula  for  all  the  periods  in  which  the 
observed  head  was  less  than  0.6  m.  (1.969  ft.).  The  approximate  correc- 
tion to  be  aj)i3lied  for  velocity  of  approach  to  the  standard  weir  was 
then  computed  as  follows  : 

Let  H  =  the  true  head  on  crest  of  weir,  in  feet; 
h   =  the  observed  head,  in  feet ; 
Qi^  =  discharge  over  the  weir  under  the  head  h  per  lineal  foot 

of  crest  ; 
Q   =  discharge  under  the  head  Hper  lineal  foot  of  crest  ;  and 
P   =  height  of  weir  crest  above  channel  bottom,  in  feet.     Then 
velocity  of  apijroach  =  p  =  -y/lg^H —  h), 
also, 

.  =  _^=J_ (1) 

andH„  =  {H-h)  =   |1  __£   X   .-^ (2) 

2  g  A  2 ;/ 

Qi^  being  determined  from  the  discharge  curve,  an  approximate 
value  of  V  and  of  the  corresj^onding  velocity  head  was  computed  and 
the  approximate  value  of  the  velocity  head  so  obtained  added  to  the 
observed  head  h,  which  was  used  in  determining  Q,  v  and  [H —  It) 
with  more  jirecision.  Gsnerally,  two  siiccessive  aiajjlications  of  these 
formulas  were  found  sufficient  to  detei-mine  the  velocity  head  with  the 
desired  degree  of  accuracy.  In  this  way  the  final  corrected  head  H  = 
h  -\-  H„  was  obtained.  After  applying  a  correction  for  leakage,  perco- 
lation and  surface  evaporation,  the  corresponding  discharges  by 
Bazin's  formula  have  been  used  in  determining  the  coefficients  for  the 
sharp-crested  experimental  weir  (6.53  ft.  in  length)  for  heads  up  to 
3.5  ft.,  as  i^roduced  by  heads  not  exceeding  2  ft.  on  the  upper  weir  (16 
ft.  in  length). 

The  foregoing  correction  for  velocity   of  approach  is  merely  the 

.  .  ?-^ 

addition  to  the  observed  heads  of  -r— ,    as    determined  for  the  actual 

flows  of  each  experiment.     Messrs.   Fteley  and  Stearns   have  experi- 
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iiu>uted  on  tlio  ett'oct  of  velocity  of  iipi)roach,  esiaecially  with  reference 
to  that  i)art  of  it  represented  by  the  ris  rii-a  of  the  water,  and  state  in 
their  classical  i)aper*that,  for  the  conditions  of  their  experiments, 
corrections  of  velocity  of  api^roach  to  be  added  to  the  observed  heads 
arc  best  represented  by 


1.45  to  1.50  X 


(a- 


The  problem  of  correction  for  velocity  of  approach  is  discussed 
at  length  by  Hamilton  Smith,  Jr.,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. ,  in  his  "Hydrau- 
lics," the  conclusion  being  that,  for  a  weir  with  full  contraction  and 
having  an  unobstructed  channel  of  considerable  length,  the  correction 
should  be  al)out 

l.Uol.2Dx(|l). 
For  end  contractions  sui)pressed,  he  adoi)ts  the  vahies 

1.33(i:l)a„.11.40(^). 
In  the  present  case  it  has  seemed  j^referable  to  use 

2g 
although  the  entire  suppression  of  end  contractions  might  appear  to 
indicate  a  higher  correction  for  the  velocity  of  ajiproach.     This  view, 
however,    is   based   upon    other    considerations,    namely,    the   actual 
locations  of  the  luezometers. 

Messx's.  Fteley  and  Stearns  have  pointed  out  that  for  standard 
shai'p-crested  weirs  the  head  should  be  measured  about  6  ft.  liack 
from  the  crest,  but  in  the  present  case  the  heads  have  been  measured 
much  farther  back.  At  the  upper  Hi-it.  weir  the  heads  were  measured 
at  the  middle  piezometer  for  all  experiments,  except  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and 
4,  for  w^hich  they  were  measured  at  the  upper  piezometer.  These 
latter  observations  have  been  reduced  to  the  basis  of  the  middle 
piezometer — which  was  10  ft.  back  from  the  weir— by  methods  to  be 
detailed  farther  on. 

At  the  lower  or  exiserimental  weirs  the  heads  were  measured  for  all 

experiments  at  the  ui)per  piezometer  38  ft.   above  the  bulkhead  on 

which  the  exi)erimental  weirs  were  placed.     This  location  was  selected 

in  order  to  insure  the  piezometers  bt-iiig  well  above  the  long  back 

Transactions,  Am.  s. .     i     I ;    Vol.  xii,  p.  1. 
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slopes  of  Experiineuts  Nos.  2,  3,  14,  15  and  16,  or  any  other  similar 
series  which  it  might  appear  desirable  to  make. 

Messrs.  Fteley  and  Stearns  remark  that  the  only  inaccuracy  to 
come  from  measuring  the  heads  more  than  6  ft.  back  will  be  that  due 
to  surface  slope.  We  will  now  examine  as  to  the  possible  effect  of 
this  in  the  present  case. 

For  an  observed  head  of  2.693  ft.  on  the  standard  16-ft.  weir 


and 

1.33 


^  =  0.013  ft. {a) 


3   (|-)  =0.017  ft {b) 


9^ 

The  difference  of  0.001  ft.  is  far  enough  within  the  limit  of  accuracy 
to  be  negligible. 

The  corresponding  observed  head  on  the  experimental  Aveir,  6.56  ft. 
in  length,  is  4.677  ft.,  giving 

|l-  =  0.198  ft (c) 

^  9 
also 

1.33  (^\  =  0.270  ft id) 

The  difference  is  0.072  ft. 

/ —  ^  ^' 

Taking  the  formula  v  =  C  V  '*  •'''  in  which  r  =  -„-  and  s  =  — r    and 

with  I  equal  to   (38  — 6)  =32  ft. — the  distance  between  where  the 

piezometer  should  have  been  to  comply  with  theoretical  conditions  for 

a  standard  weir  and  where  it  was  actually  set — and  computing  for  I/^ 

under  a  head  of  4.677  ft.  on  the  experimental  shari>-crested  weir,  we 

find  kg  =  0.061  ft.,  which  differs  from  the  preceding  difference  of  0.072 

ft.  by  0.011  ft.     At  slightly  lower  heads  this  difference  disappears  so 

rapidly  as  to  become  inappreciable,  so  far  as  effect  on  the  coefficients  of 

discharge  is  concerned. 

It  was  concluded,  therefore,  that  for  the  conditions  of  the  present 

case, 

_  ^ 
^"-  2g 

gave     more    nearly    the    true  correction   than    any    other    accepted 

formula. 

In  his  experiments  comparing  flows  over  standard  weirs  with  flows 

over  the  several  experimental  sections,  Bazin  himself  did  not  make 
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any  correctious  for  velocity   of  approach.     By  working  on  the  ratio 

— ;  the  necessity  for  such  corrections  was  substantially  eliminated.    On 
m' 

this  point,  note  what  he  says  on  page  264. 

Final    coefficients    of  discharge  for   the   several   weirs   have   been 
obtained  from  the  formula 

Q 


C  =  m  \/2 


'J 


Lir- 

in  which 

Q  =  total  flow  over  experimental  weir,  in  cubic  feet  per  second  ; 

L  =  length  of  crest  of  experimental  weir,  in  feet  ;  and 

H  ^=  final  corrected  head  on  experimental  weir,  in  feet.  Q  having 
been  jjreviously  found,  J/ was  determined  from  the  mean  of  the  read- 
ings, for  each  period  of  ex^jeriment,  of  a  piezometer  connected  to  a 
horizontal  tube  placed  flush  with  the  bottom  of  the  channel  of 
approach.  The  correction  for  velocity  of  approach  was  then  computed 
by  the  formulas  just  given,  using  appropriate  values  of  P  and  li,  Q 
being  known  from  the  previous  work,  as  described. 

The  values  of  the  coefficients  /ti  and  G,  connected  by  the  relation 
C  =  m  -y/  2  I/, 
having  been  determined  for  the  actual  heads  dediiced  from  the  experi- 
ments, the  values  of  C  so  ol)tained  were  plotted  and  a  mean  curve 
drawn  to  best  represent  the  observations.  A  new  series  of  coefficients 
advancing  by  equal  increments  of  H  have  been  read  from  the  curve  so 
obtained,  as  shown  by  the  tabiilations  of  the  experiments,  Nos.  1  to 
21,  on  pages  272  to  289,  inclusive,  and  on  page  295. 

Values  of  Q,  the  discharge  per  lineal  foot  of  crest,  have  been 
compiited  by  the  formxila 

Having  obtained  the  discharge  over  the  sharp-crested  experimental 
weir  for  heads  up  to  3.5  ft.,  the  curve  of  discharge  for  the  standard 
weir  was  extended  to  the  height  of  3  ft.  by  using  the  coefficients 
obtained  as  just  described.  Fig.  4  shows  this  curve,  as  well  as  the 
correction  cxxrve  to  be  aj^plied  to  observed  heads  for  velocity  in  the 
channel  of  approach  to  the  standard  weir.  The  additional  experi- 
ments made  on  a  sharp-crested  weir  at  heads  above  3.5  ft.  were  then 
reduced  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  before,  giving  finally  a  series 
of  coefficients  of  discharge  over  a  sharp-crested  weir  with  a  range  of 
heads  from  0.746  ft.  to  4.874  ft. 
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The  method  used  in  reducing  the  experiments  on  weirs  having 
crests  of  irregular  profile  is  the  same  as  for  the  sharp-crested  weir, 
with  the  following  exceptions: 

In  addition  to  the  piezometric  observations,  direct  observations  of 
the  head  on  each  weir  were  taken  on  gauge  boards  situated  above 
the  standard  and  experimental  weirs,  respectively.  The  agreement 
between  the  heads  so  derived  and  those  [deduced  from  the  mean  piezo- 
metric readings  is  close  in  all  cases,  with  the  excej^tion  of  the  observed 
heads  on  the  experimental  weir  in  Experiments  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4. 
Without  going  into  the  detail,  it  may  be  stated  that  for  these  four 
exj^eriments,  which  were  the  first  made,  the  heads  directly  observed 
on  the  gauge  boards  are  apparently  the  more  reliable,  and  they  have 
accordingly  been  used  in  reducing  these  four  experiments. 

Again,  in  Experiments  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4,  no  observations  were 
taken  on  the  middle  piezometer  at  the  standard  weir.  In  order  to 
reduce  the  observed  heads  as  actually  taken  on  the  up-stream  piezom- 
eter at  this  weir  to  equivalent  heads  on  the  middle  iiiezometer,  a  cor- 
rection has  been  aj^plied,  the  value  of  which  was  obtained  as  follows: 
Plotting  the  difference  between  the  readings  of  the  ui^jjer  and  middle 
piezometers  as  ordinates  for  all  experiments  in  which  readings  were 
taken  on  both,  and  using  the  observed  heads  on  the  up-stream  piez- 
ometer as  abscissas,  a  mean  curve  has  been  drawn,  from  which  the 
correction  to  be  applied  to  any  reading  on  the  up-stream  piezometer  can 
be  read  directly.  This  curve  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  reason  for  using' 
the  readings  of  the  middle,  in  preference  to  those  taken  on  the  up- 
stream piezometer  at  the  standard  weir,  is  that  the  former  agree  more 
closely,  on  the  vt^hole,  with  the  readings  of  the  gaiige  board;  also,  the 
middle  piezometer,  which  is  only  10  ft.  distant  from  the  bulkhead,  on 
which  the  standard  16-ft.  weir  was  located,  is  more  nearly  at  the 
proper  distance  from  the  weir.  Moreover,  the  up-stream  piezometer 
was  situated  so  far  back  from  the  standard  weir  as  to  be  evidently 
disturbed  somewhat  by  the  entrance  velocity  of  the  water  in  the 
leading  channel. 

"With  the  exception  of  Experiments  Nos.  18,  19,  20  and  21,  the 
readings  at  the  experimental  weir  were  taken  from  a  piezometer 
placed  horizontally  across  the  channel  of  approach  at  a  height  of 
about  8  ins.  above  the  bottom.  In  order  to  reduce  the  readings  from 
this  i)iezometer  to  the  equivalent  readings  from  the  piezometer  placed 
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flush  witii  the  bottom  of  the  channel,  a  correction  curve  has  been 
deduced  in  the  following  manner:  In  Experiments  Nos.  18  and  19 
observations  were  taken,  both  from  the  flush  piezometer  and  from  one 
situated  8  ins.  above  the  bottom.  Plotting  the  difi"erences  between 
the  readings  of  these  two  piezometers  corresponding  to  given  heads 
on  the  standard  weir  as  ordinates,  and  using  the  observed  heads  on 
the  standard  as  abscissas,  a  mean  curve  has  been  drawn,  from  which  a 
correction  to  be  applied  in  any  case  can  be  read  directly.  This  curve 
is  shown  Fig.  6. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  this  correction  curve,  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  the  error  resulting  from  the  use  of  a  jjiezometer  placed  otherwise 
than  flush  with  the  bottom  or  side  of  the  channel  is  a  function  of  the 
velocities  in  the  channel  of  approach.  Inasmuch  as  the  discharging 
capacities  of  weirs  of  difterent  sections  vary  greatly  under  the  same 
heads,  the  velocity  of  apjiroach  at   any  given  head  will  depend  both 
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upon  the  height  P  of  the  weir  and  on  the  coefficient  of  discharge  for 
the  particular  head  and  section  of  weir  considered.  Unfortunately, 
the  data  obtained  were  insufficient  to  enable  the  efi"ect  of  these 
elements  to  be  taken  into  consideration  separately.  Hence,  the  correc- 
tions obtained  from  the  mean  curve  of  Fig.  6  must  be  considered  as 
approximate  only.  Some  of  the  deviation  of  the  experimental  coeffi- 
cients from  the  mean  coefficient  curves  may  undoubtedly  be  attributed 
to  the  uncertainty  as  to  just  the  proj^er  value  of  this  correction. 

Pages  272  to  289  show  the  coefficient  curves  finally  fixed  upon  by 
the  foregoing  discussion  for  the  Cornell  University  Experiments  Nos. 
1  to  19,  inclusive,  and  also  the  tabulations  of  the  results.  The  coeffi- 
cient curve  for  Experiments  Nos.  20  and  21  on  the  standard  sharp- 
crested  weir  is  shown  in  Fig.  7.  These  curves  are  so  self-explanatory 
as  to  render  extended  description  unnecessary. 


PLATE  XXII. 
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RAFTER  ON   FLOW  OF  WATER   OVER   DAMS. 


Fig.  1.— Lower  End  ok  (_'h.\nnki,.    Cohnell  University  Hydraulic  Laboratory. 


Fig.  2.— Lower  End  of  Channel.    Cornell  University  Hydrailic  Laboratory. 
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lu  the  tabulations  Cohxmn  (1)  shows  the  heads  iu  feet,  as  read  from 
the  coefficient  ciirves,  Colunm  (4)  giving  the  discharge  per  lineal  foot 
of  crest  in  cubic  feet  per  second.  Columns  (2)  and  (3)  give  the  values 
of  the  coefficients  m  and  C. 

The  ])hotograi)hs  on  Plate  XXII  show  the  lower  cud  of  the  lower 
channel,  as  it  api)eared  on  the  afternoon  of  June  3d,  1899,  while  experi- 
ments on  the  Rexford  Flats  section  were  in  progress. 

It  is  not  the  writer's  intention  to  review  extensively  the  results  of 
the  Cornell  University  Experiments  at  this  time,  any  farther  than 
to  point  out  that  they  were,  in  the  fullest  sense,  practical  experi- 
ments. 

In  Experiments  Nos.  7  and  8  an  attempt  was  made  to  gain  some 
idea  of  the  effect  of  a  rough  surface  on  dams.  In  Experiment  No.  7 
the  weir  was  of  the  usual  form,  with  the  crest  constructed  of  planed 
matched  pine,  as  already  described,  while  iu  Experiment  Xo.  8  the 
up-stream  face  of  the  crest  was  covered  with  ]-in.  mesh,  galvanized 
wire  screen.  A  comjaarison  of  these  two  experiments  is  very  instruc- 
tive. The  upper  limiting  head  of  Xo.  7  was  4.996  ft.  and  of  Experi- 
ment Xo.  8,  5.011  ft.  For  5  ft.  head,  as  determined  from  the  curves, 
we  have  for  Experiment  No.  7,  a  discharge  of  40.98  cu.  ft.  per  second 
per  lineal  foot  of  crest,  while  for  Experiment  No.  8,  5  ft.  head  gives 
a  discharge  of  40.74  cu.  ft.  per  second  per  lineal  foot  of  crest: 
Similar  comi)arisons  at  other  heads  show  the  effect  of  the  wire  screen 
to  have  been  but  slight.  The  resixlt  of  this  expei-iment  was  such  as  to 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  very  little  difference  would  be  experienced 
in  the  flow  over  a  dam  after  the  first  few  months,  during  which  time 
the  ijlanking,  under  the  smoothing  effect  of  the  silt  in  flowing  water, 
etc.,  may  be  exiiectedto  come  substantially  to  the  hydraulic  condition 
of  planed  boards.  Accordingly,  as  the  time  for  completing  the  work 
was  limited,  no  further  determinations  were  made  on  this  line. 

It  is  recognized,  however,  that  but  for  the  limitation  of  time  under 
which  the  experiments  were  carried  out,  it  would  have  been  very  desir- 
able to  have  experimented  somewhat  farther  on  a  number  of  additional 
forms  of  weirs,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  view  of  the  vast  practical 
imi^ortance  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  floAV  over  dams,  that  the  Cor- 
nell University  authorities  will  carry  these  experiments  considerably 
farther,  keeping  especially  well  within  the  limits  of  actual  practice  in 
dam  construction. 
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Application  of  Data  to  Cases  in  Practice. 

We  may  now  consider  the  application  of  the  foregoing  data  to 
some  of  the  dams  at  several  of  the  ganging  stations  previouslv 
referred  to. 

Seneca  River  at  Baldwinaville. — At  Baldwinsville  Station  on  Seneca 
River,  there  is  a  substantial  masonry  dam,  as  shown  by  Fig.  8.  It 
was  built  in  1895,  taking  the  place  of  an  old  crib  dam  located  just 
above,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  crest  is  42B  ft.  long,  and  is 
very  nearly  level.  The  catchment  area  of  Seneca  River,  at  Baldwins- 
ville, is  3  103  sq.  miles. 

For  most  of  the  year  flash  boards,  1  ft.  in  height,  are  used  on  a 
portion  of   the  crest.     The  flow    over  these   has  been  computed  by 


CROSS-SECTION  OF  DAM  ON  SENECA  RIVER  AT  BALDWINSVILLE, 
Fig.  8. 


Francis'  formula.  The  situation  is  somewhat  complicated  by  the 
presence  of  the  old  dam.  Taking  into  account  the  water  cushion 
between  the  two  crests,  it  was  considered  that  Bazin's  Series  No.  115 
would  fairly  apply,  and,  accordingly,  the  discharge  curve  was  com- 
puted on  this  basis.  The  conditions  here  are  so  unusual  that  a  special 
determination  should  be  made  as  a  check  on  the  foregoing  assumption. 
This  was  not  done,  during  the  Cornell  University  Experiments,  for  lack 
of  time. 

Osu-ef/o  River  at  Fulton. — The  catchment  area  above  this  dam  is 
4  916  sq.  miles.  There  are  extensive  manufacturing  establishments  at 
the  ends.  The  dam  is  a  substantial  masonry  construction  with 
a  nearlv   vertical    front,     and    with  a  back  slope    of    1    to    8.      The 
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CROSS-SECTION  OF  DAM  ON   CHITTENANGO  CREEK 
AT  BRIDGEPORT. 

Fig.  9. 


crest  is  slightly  rouuded.  Bazin's  section  making  tlie  nearest 
approach  to  this  is  Series  No.  117,  which  was  recognized  as  being  only 
an  ai^proximation.  Cornell  University  Experiment  No.  3  has  fur- 
nished the  data  for  working  out  a  new  discharge  curve  aijplyingmore 
nearly  to  the  conditions  of  this  dam  than  the  original.  It  is  believed 
that  the  revised  curve  gives  the  true  discharge  within  a  small  percent- 
age. At  a  depth  of  2  ft. 
on  the  crest,  the  dis- 
charge, by  the  revised 
curve,  is  9.8",,  less  than 
by  the  original  curve. 

CJiiitenango  Creek  at 
Brkhieport.  —  The  cross- 
section  of  this  dam  is 
shown  by  Fig.  9.  The 
catchment  area  above  the 
point  of  gauging  is  307 
sq.  miles,  while  the  crest 
is  2.59.2  ft.  in  length.  At  the  ends  there  are  platforms  over  the  bulk- 
heads, and  about  2.5  ft.  above  the  main  crest.  The  flow  over  these 
platforms  when  the  water  rises  to  their  height,  was  originally  com- 
puted by  Bazin's  Series  No.  113,  while  Series  No.  130  was  ajjplied  'to 
the  main  crest,  shown  by  Fig.  9.  The  revised  discharge  curve  for  this 
dam  ^  is  based  upon  Cornell  University  Experiments  Nos.  1  and  10. 
The  computed  discharge,  as  per  ^ 
the  revised  curve,  is — at  a  depth 
of  2  ft.  on  the  crest— 11. 9JV  less 
than  by  the  original  curve. 

Oneidfi  Creek  at  Kenwood. — 
The  catchment  area  above  this 
dam  is  59  sq.  miles.  The  crest  is 
level,  and  is  79.4  ft.  in  length 
(see  Fig.  10).  The  cross-section  corresponds  closely  to  Bazin's  Series 
Nos.  130  or  135.  The  final  discharge  curve  has  been  worked  up  from 
Cornell  University  Experiment  No.  2. 

West  Branch  of  Fish  Creek  at  McConnellsville. — The  catchment  area 
above  this  dam  is  187  sq.  miles.  The  crest  was  originally  quite  iii-egu- 
lar  longitudinally,   but   was   brought   to   a   nearly   uniform   level  by 
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CROSS-SECTION  OF  DAM  ON  ONEIDA  CREEK 
AT   KENWOOD. 
Fig.  10. 
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spiking  on  strips  of  plank,  which  extended  down  the  back  or  up-stream 
face.  The  length  is  175.7  ft.  (see  Fig.  11).  Baziu's  Series  No.  170 
conforms  in''its  general  form  closely  to  the  cross-section,  except  that 
the  projection  of  the  planking  of  the  back  face  over  the  front,  forms  an 
air  sjjace  which  has  a  disturbing  eflect  on  low  flows.  For  mimxtely 
accurate  results,  on 
such  a  profile,  special 
determinations  should 
be  made.  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Experiment  No. 
7  has  been  used  in 
l^i'eparing  the  final  dis- 
charge curve. 

Emt  Branch  of  FIaIi 
Creek  near  Point  Rock. — 
The  catchment  area  above  this  dam  is  104  sq.  miles.  The  crest  is  173.7 
ft.  in  length,  and  is  at  several  dilTerent  heights,  as  shown  in  Fig.  12. 
Bazin's  Series  No.  130  applies  closely.  The  final  discharge  curve  is 
based  upon  Cornell  University  Experiment  No.  1. 


CROSS-SECTION  OF   DAM  ON   WEST   BRANCH 
OF   FISH   CREEK  AT    McCONNELLSVILLE. 
Fig.  11. 
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CROSS-SECTION  AND  PROFILE  OF  DAM  ON  EAST  BRANCH 

OF  FISH  CREEK  NEAR  POINT  ROCK, 

Fig.  12. 

MoJ/awk  River  at  Ridge  3Iil/s. — The  catchment  area  is  153  sq.  miles. 
The  crest  is  122.7  ft.  long,  and  is  at  three  different  elevations.  As 
shown  by  Fig.  13,  the  experimental  and  actual  sectional  profiles  agree 
closely. 

Bazin's  Series  No.  162  is  of  such  a  form  that  the  discharge  is  nearly 
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unifovui  at  all  beads.  The  syi)lion  actiou  of  tlio  sloping  front  face 
hegins  at  low  lioajs  and  continues  to  act  with  indefinitely  increasing 
heads.  There  is  no  }>oiut  where  marked  changes  in  regimen  oecnr,  as 
■with  depressed  and  adhering  nappes.  The  coefticient  of  Cornell 
University  Experiment  No.  6  agrees  closely  with  Bazin's  No.  162. 
A  discharge  curve,  based  upon  Bazin's  No.  1G2,  varies  at  2  ft.  depth 
on  crest,  only  l.S^  from  the  discharge  curve  by  Cornell  University 
Exiieriment  No.  6.  Crests  of  this  general  form  are  especially  applicable 
wherever  accurate  records  of  flow  are  required.  For  reasons  given 
by  Bazin,  in  the  preceding  abstracted  matter,  crests  of  this  general 
form,  but  with  flat  upper  surface,  should  be  avoided.  On  this  point 
see  page  268  preceding. 


CROSS-SECTION  OF  DAM  ON   MOHAWK  RIVER  AT  RIDGE  MILLS, 

IN  COMPARISON  WITH  BAZIN'S  SERIES  No.  162. 

Fig.  13. 

Mohawk  River  at  Litlle  Fullx. — The  catchment  area  at  this  place  is 
1  306  sq.  miles.  The  dam  is  of  Avell-built  masonry,  curved  in  plan, 
with  a  crest  181.7  ft.  in  length.  There  are  two  sections,  with  cross- 
sections  corresponding  to  Cornell  University  Experiments  Nos.  16  and 
17,  excejjt  that  the  dam  has  batters  on  the  front  face  for  the  two  sec- 
tions, 1  :  6  and  1  :  4,  respectively.  Inasmuch  as  there  was  full  admis- 
sion of  air  in  the  experiments,  this  fact  would  not  affect  the  results, 
although  the  projection  of  the  front  face  of  the  dam,  itself,  due  to  the 
batter  may  introduce  disturbing  elements  in  the  flows,  which  would 
modify  somewhat  the  results  of  Cornell  University  Experiments  Nos. 
16  and  17.  The  vertical  front  was  used  in  the  experiments  in  order  to 
expedite  the  work. 

The  discharge  curve  worked  out  originally  for  this  dam,  was  leased 
upon  Bazin's  Series  Nos.    117  and  13.5.     A  new  curve,   derived  from 
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Cornell  University  Experiments  Nos.  16  and  17,  gives,  for  lieads  of  2 
ft.,  S.S^'  less  flow  tlian  the  original. 

31oJiawk  River  at  Rexford  Flats. — The  catchment  area  at  this  place  is 
3  385  sq.  miles.  The  dam  is  a  substantial  masonry  construction  with 
a  timber  apron,  as  shown  by  Fig.  14.  The  crest  is  675  ft.  long.  The 
filling  at  the  back  of  the  dam  makes,  in  effect,  a  long  flat  crest  on  the 


DAM  ON   MOHAWK  RIVER  AT  REXFORD   FLATS. 
Fig.  14. 


i;i3-stream  side.  In  the  original  discharge  curve,  Bazin's  Series  Nos. 
117  and  141,  were  taken  as  applying  best.  This  dam  was  experimented 
upon  at  Cornell  University,  the  new  discharge  curve  resulting  there- 
from agreeing  very  closely  with  the  original  curve.  The  variation  in 
the  two  curves  at  2  ft.  depth  on  the  crest  is  only  about  1  per  cent. 

Orislrmij  Creek  at  Oriskany. — The  catchment  area  here  is  144  sq. 
miles.     The  crest  is  214 

ft.   in   length,  and  is  at     '  ^^^^  I    ^^**=^—       t- 

three  different  elevations 
(see  Fig.  15).  For  the 
original  discharge  curve, 
a  mean  of  the  coefii- 
cients  of  Bazin's  Series  Nos.  117  and  141  were  considered  to  apply 
best.  A  revised  discharge  curve,  based  upon  Cornell  University 
Experiment  No.  14,  has  been  worked  out.  At  a  dej)th  of  2  ft.  the  new 
curve  increases  the  discharge  1.7  per  cent. 

Oriskany  Creek  at  Coleman. — This  station  is  a  little  more  than  a  mile 
above  the  dam  at  Oriskany,  just  described.     The  catchment  area  is 


CROSS-SECTION  OF  DAM  ON   ORISKANY  CREEK 

AT  ORISKANY. 

Fig.  15. 
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141  sq.  miles,  or  3  sq.  miles  (2.2)'^)  leas.  Fig.  16  shows  the  cross- 
section  in  comparison  with  Bazin's  Series  No.  170,  as  well  as  the  irreg- 
ularities of  the  crest  longitudinally.  The  remarks  previously  made 
as  to  flow^,  on  Bazin's  Series  No.  162,  apply  to  No.  170  and  other 
sections  of  similar  form.  The  disturbing  effect  of  the  departure  from 
the  theoretical  form  is  unknown  in  this  case,  the  same  as  for  the  dam 
on  Mohawk  River  at  Ridge  Mills. 

The  object  of  establishing  two  stations  on  Oriskany  Greek  was  to 
determine  whether  on  dams  of  different  forms,  but  with  nearly  the 
same  catchment  areas,  the  flows  could  be  gauged  closely  enough  to 
give  fairly  comparable  figures.     The  following  tabulation  gives  the 
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CROSS-SECTION  AND  LONGITUDINAL  PROFILE  OF  DAM 

ON  ORISKANY  CREEK  AT  COLEMAN, 

IN  COMPARISON  WITH  BAZIN'S  SERIES  No.  170. 

Fig.  16. 


flows  at  Oriskany  and  Coleman,  in  cubic  feet  per  second,  for  the 
months  from  November,  1898,  to  February,  1899,  inclusive.  During 
the  frozen  months  of  this  j^eriod,  the  ice  was  kept  clear  for  several 
feet  back  from  the  crest  of  each  dam.  The  results  show  fair  agree- 
ment, and  indicate,  that,  even  when  one  of  the  cases  is  complicated, 
as  at  Coleman,  by  discharge  through  several  water  wheels,  compara- 
ble results  may  still  be  gained. 

Discharge  at       Discharge  at 
Mouth.  Oriskany.  Coleman. 

November 327  306 

December 327  335 

January 295  297 

February 291  283 
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Saquoit  Creek  at  New  York  MiUs. — The  catcliment  area  here  is  52  sq. 
miles.  The  crest  is  as  shown  by  Fig.  17.  Bazin's  Series  No.  175  is 
taken  as  applying  best  to  the  main  section.  For  the  flash  boards  at 
the  end  sections,  Francis'  formula  has  been  used. 

West  Canada  Creek  at  Middleville.  — The  catchment  area  above  this 
dam  is  519  sq.  miles.  The  crest  is  330.5  ft.  in  length,  and  is  leveled 
up,  as  described  for  the  dam  at  McConneUsville  (see  Fig.  18).  The 
original  discharge  curve  was  based  upon  Bazin's  Series  No.  170.  A 
new  curve  based  on  Cornell  University  Experiment  No.  15  (Rexford 
Flats  section  with  rounded  comer)  gives  23%  less  discharge  at  2  ft. 
depth  than  the  original.  The  writer  considers  that  this  section  should 
be   specially   determined,    for   accurate   results,    and    the    foregoing 
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CROSS-SECTION  ANTD  LONGmjDINAL  PROFILE  OF  DAM 

ON  SAQUOIT  CREEK  AT  NEW   YORK  MILLS, 

IN  COMPARISON   WITH   BAZIN'S  SERIES  No.  175. 

Ho.    1(. 


discrepancy  is  cited  merely  to  show  how  useless  it  is,  if  accurate 
results  are  required,  to  apply  the  nearest  form  at  hand.  The  whole 
study  shows  that,  frequently,  what  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  rela- 
tively unimportant  produces  very  marked  changes  in  discharge. 

Gayadutta  Greek  near  Johnstown. — The  tributary  catchment  area  is 
40  sq.  miles.  The  main  section.  Fig.  19,  is  quite  different  from  any  of 
the  dams  thus  far  considered.  Bazin's  Series  No.  130,  was  taken  as 
being  nearer  than  any  other,  while  Series  No.  115  was  applied  to  the 
bulkheads  at  the  ends.  Where  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  is  required 
for  gaugings  over  a  nondescript  section  of  this  sort,  special  experi- 
ments must  be  made. 
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Schoharie  Creek  at  Fort  Hunter. — The  catchment  area  al)ove  this 
dam  is  947  sq.  miles.  As  shown  by  Fig.  20,  it  has  a  sectional  i>rofile 
similar  to  those  of  the  dams  on  Oriskany  and  West  Canada  Creeks. 
The  original  discharge  curve  was  based  upon  Bazin's  Series  Nos.  117 
and  141.  A  re-computation,  using  Cornell  University  Experiment  No. 
14,  gives  substantially  the  same  curve. 

The  foregoing  account  of  several  applications  of  the  new  views  as 
to  flow  over  dams  has  been  made  as  concise  as  possible  in  order  not 
to  lengthen  this  paper  unnecessarily.  Matters  of  interest  relating  to 
the  leakage  of  dams  and  flumes,  methods  of  computing  discharge 
through  nondescript  water  wheels,  and  many  other  questions,  are  pur- 
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CROSS  SECTIONS  AND  PROFILE  OF  DAM  ON  WEST  CANADA  CREEK 
AT  MIDDLEVILLE. 

Fig.  18. 

posely  left  untouched,  in  order  to  discuss  more  thoroughly  the  main 
question  of  how  to  compute  the  flow  over  dams.  The  Schoharie  Creek 
dam  may  Ijc  es2)ecially  mentioned  as  one  with  considerable  leakage,  and 
which  is  used  here  for  illustrative  purposes  only. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  remarked  that  one  result  of  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Experiments  was  to  show  that  the  discharges,  as  per  Bazin's 
Series  Nos.  130  and  135,  were  much  too  high,  especially  at  the  consid- 
erable heads  occurring  at  several  of  these  gauging  stations.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  found,  apparently,  in  the  high  discharges  accom- 
panying the  depressed  and  adherent  nappes,  which  occur  at  the  low 
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heads  Bazin  experimented  with.  This,  Bazin  himself  has  pointed  out, 
in  the  matter  abstracted  from  his  last  paper,  on  a  i^revions  page.  The 
great  difference,  however,  is  only  fully  realized  when  we  carry  out 
comparable  exx:)eriments  to  the  heads  used  at  Cornell  University. 

The  different  methods  of  experimentation  may  also  be  taken  into 
account.  Bazin  usually  began  with  a  low  head,  gradually  increasing 
to  the  higher;  whereas,  at  Cornell  University,  in  all  the  experiments, 
the  high  heads  were  run  first,  and  were  gradually  reduced.  In  both 
cases,  the  established  regimen  of  flow,  Avhatever  it  may  have  been,  was 
continued  longer  than  would  have  occurred  under  the  contrary  condi- 
tion, the  coefficients  for  the  two  states  lapping  by  one  another.*     The 
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DAM  ON  CAYADUTTA  CREEK  NEAR  JOHNSTOWN,  ETC. 
Fig.  19. 

conclusion  under  this  head  is,  therefore,  that  for  a  rising  stream  the 
discharge  at  or  near  the  critical  jDoint  of  change,  may  be  appreciably 
different  from  the  discharge  for  a  falling  stream  at  about  the  same 
point. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  method  of  computation  used,  we  may 
discuss  the  computation  for  Schoharie  Creek  dam.  Table  No.  4 
shows  how  the  data  for  the  discharge  curve  for  this  dam  have  been 
arrived  at,  the  coefficients  used  therein  being  derived  from  Cornell 
University  Experiment  No.  14.  To  begin  with,  zero  of  the  crest  gauge 
is  at  elevation  90.68  ft.     The  crest  itself  divides  into  a  series  of  sec- 


*  As  to  just  the  condition  of  the  nappes  for  Bazin's  Series  Nos.  130  and  135,  and  sev- 
eral similar  sections,  see  the  tabulations  of  Bazin's  Series,  on  preceding  pages. 
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tions,  with  elevations  as  shown  on  the  longitudinal  profile  of  Fig.  20, 
and  which  are  designated  in  the  table,  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  I),  E, 
and  F. 

The  method  of  procedure  for  the  computation  of  points  for  the 
discharge  curve  is  as  follows:  The  average  elevation  of  each  section 
of  dam — ^4,  B,  C,  etc. — having  been  computed  with  reference  to  zero 
of  the  crest  gauge,  the  depth  of  water  flowing  over  each  section,  corre- 
sponding to  a  series  of  readings  on  the  gauge,  was  deduced  and 
tabulated,  as  shown.  Thus,  for  section  A,  we  have,  in  Column  (4), 
head  on  section  in  feet,  and  so  on  for  the  other  sections.  Column  (4) 
also  includes  the  discharge  per  lineal  foot  of  crest,  for  heads  ranging 
from  0.2  ft.  up  to  8.0  ft.,  together  with  the  total  flow  per  section, 
for  the  same  heads.     These  computations  are  made   on  the  basis  of 
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PROFILE  OF  CREST. 
SECTION  AND  PROFILE  OF  SCHOHARIE  CREEK  DAM, 
Fig.  20. 

no  end-contraction  at  the  ends  of  the  sections.  The  summation  at 
the  foot  of  the  table  represents  the  total  flow  over  the  dam,  and 
ranges  from  26  cu.  ft.  per  second,  for  a  head  of  0.2  ft.  to  41  182 
cu.  ft.  per  second,  for  a  head  of  8.0  ft.  The  discharge  curve  is 
constructed  by  plotting  the  final  footings,  with  the  heads  on  the 
crest  in  feet  as  ordinates,  and  discharges  in  cubic  feet  per  second, 
as  abscissas. 

The  foregoing  general  method  has  heen  applied,  with  necessary 
variations  to  fit  each  special  case,  to  all  the  gauging  stations  herein 
referred  to. 

On  examining  the  values  oi  C  =  in  V  2  ;/  in  the  coefficient  tables 
given  herewith,  the  great  range  in  discharge,  not  only  for  difi'erent 
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forms  of  dams,  but  for  varying  lieads,  becomes  apparent.  These 
tables  indicate  that  the  making  of  accurate  gaugings  over  dams 
demands  considerable  skill  in  the  ai^plication  of  the  available  informa- 
tion. For  minutely  accurate  results,  special  experimentation  is,  in 
many  cases,  indispensable. 

As  regards  experiments  on  dams,  the  Cornell  University  Hydraulic 
Laboratory  can  hardly  be  improved  upon,  and  the  University  authori- 
ties deserve  the  sincere  thanks  of  every  hydraulician,  for  furnishing  an 
equipment  of  this  character.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  data  of  flow  over 
dams  may  be  greatly  extended  there  in  the  next  few  years. 

In  concluding  the  pajjer,  the  writer  may  remark  that  the  studies 
herein  discussed  were,  in  reality,  only  a  side  issue  of  the  entire  inves- 
tigation of  the  water-supply  problems  carried  out  for  the  United 
States  Board  of  Engineers  on  Deep  Waterways.  For  whatever  defi- 
ciencies may  appear,  the  writer  hopes  he  may  be  pardoned,  because  of 
the  time  limit  set  by  the  Board,  which  was,  the  completion  of  every- 
thing within  one  year.  This  condition  compelled  a  strictly  business- 
like admiuistvatiou  and  the  omission  of  much  piirely  scientific  detail 
which,  with  more  time  available,  it  would  have  been  very  pleasant  to 
pursue  somewhat  farther.  It  was  necessary,  indeed,  under  the 
requirements  of  the  Board,  to  be  first  of  all  a  business  man— driving 
the  matter  in  hand  along  rapidly  to  a  final  conclusion — and  only 
indulging  in  pure  scientific  work  so  far  as  this  did  not  conflict  with 
definite  progress  from  day  to  day. 

As  regards  the  Cornell  University  authorities,  the  conditions  are 
different,  and  they  will  without  doubt  ultimately  supply  the  engineer- 
ing profession  with  far  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  flow  of  Avater 
over  dams,  especially  at  high  heads,  than  is  now  possessed. 

The  total  cost  of  this  set  of  experiments,  including  materials, 
common  labor,  carpenters,  engineering  assistants,  draughtsmen,  sten- 
ographer and  time  of  writer  did  not  exceed  $1  800.  This  figure  does 
not  include  either  Professor  Williams'  time  or  cost  of  gauges,  which 
were  paid  for  by  the  University  as  part  of  the  laermanent  equipment, 
but  it  includes  all  payments  on  account  of  these  experiments  by  the 
United  States  Board  of  Engineers  on  Deep  Waterways. 

The  writer's  thanks  are  due  to  Professor  E.  A.  Fuertes,  Director  of 
Cornell  University  College  of  Civil  Engineering,  for  many  courtesies 
received  during  the  progress  of  the  study. 
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This  subject  has  received  the  attention  of  many  investigators,  and, 
in  conseqiience,  numerous  formulas  have  been  laid  before  the  engineer- 
ing i^rofession,  with  the  object  of  providing  a  means  of  predicting  or 
estimating  the  probable  strength  of  columns  as  aifected  by  their  pro- 
portions. Nevertheless,  it  appears  to  the  writer  that  no  apology  ia 
needed  for  a  fresh  attempt  in  this  direction. 

In  developing  a  theory  of  column  resistance  and  its  resulting  for- 
mulas some  of  the  more  important  i^oints  requiring  to  be  kept  in  view 
are  the  following: 

1.  The  theory  should  be  based  on  correct  principles  and  the 

formulas  should  be  of  correct  form,  without  introducing 
refinements  which  have  but  little  practical  value  or  influ- 
ence on  the  results. 

2.  The  theory  and  formulas  should  have  a  wide  range  of  appli- 

cation, to  cover  the  conditions  met  in  engineering  practice^ 

Note.— These  papers  are  issued  before  the  date  set  for  presentation  and  discussion. 
Correspondence  is  invited  from  those  who  cannot  be  present  at  the  megting,  and  may  be 
sent  by  mail  to  the  Secretary.  Discussion,  either  oral  or  written,  will  be  published  in  a 
subsequent  number  of  Proceedings,  and,  when  finally  closed,  the  papers  with  discussion 
in  full  will  be  published  in  Transactions. 
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and  should  not  be  limited  to  the  case  of  columns  under 

presumably  central  loads. 
3.  The  reasoning  and  the  formulas  should  be  sufficiently  simple 

to  be  understood  by  other  than   exjjcrt  mathematicians, 

and  should  be  suitable  for  use  in  every-day  engineering 

practice. 
-t.  The  theory  must  show  agreement  with,  and  be  a  reasonable 

explanation  of,  the  results  of  practical  experiment. 

5.  The  formulas  should  in  practice  be  applicable  generally  to 

different  materials,  by  simply  introducing  the  values  of  the 
ordinary  physical  constants  of  strength  and  stiffness. 

6.  Empirical  factors  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  simple  theoi*y  and  formulas  which  are  set  forth  in  this  pajjer 
show  a  fair  compliance  with  the  foregoing  requirements,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  they  may  assist  the  practical  engineer  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  imijortant  subject  of  column  strength. 

The  underlying  principles  upon  which  the  reasoning  is  based  are, 
(1)  that  a  perfectly  centered  column  of  perfect  material  and  straight- 
ness  is  an  idexl  conception  seldom  or  never  realized  in  pvactice,  and  (2) 
that  the  various  disturbing  influences  preventing  the  realization  are 
practically  all  capable,  as  regards  their  ultimate  effect,  of  being  ' 
represented  by  an  equivalent  eccentricity  of  loading. 

Any  theory  based  on  the.se  principles  ought  to  be  identical  in  its 
results  with  the  theorv  of  the  ideal,  perfectly  centered  column  of 
perfect  material  and  straightness,  when  the  factor  representing  eccen- 
tricity is  reduced  to  zero. 

The  assumption  of  the  principle  of  equivalent  eccentricity  receives 
practical  justification  in  the  records  of  the  experiments  of  James 
Christie,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. ;  the  late  Charles  A.  Marshall,  M.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E. ;  M.  Considere,  and  Professor  Bauschinger,  each  of  whom 
foiind  that  the  physical  axis  of  resistance  in  a  column  did  not  neces- 
sarily coincide  with  the  geometrical  axis,  and  in  fact  very  freqiiently 
did  not.  Each  of  these  experimenters  made  tests  in  which  he  prac- 
tically felt  for  the  physical  axis  in  order  to  obtain  a  higher  strength 
for  the  column  under  trial,  and  found  that  it  was  quite  possible  for  a 
column  to  show  higher  strength  when  apparently  loaded  eccentrically, 
as  compared  with  the  strength  when  ajiparently  loaded  exactly  over 
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the  geometrical  axis.  Mr.  Christie's  and  Mr.  Marshall's  principal 
tests  were  both,  however,  centered  over  the  geometrical  axis,  and  their 
attempts  to  feel  for  the  physical  axis  were  supplementary. 

After  the  development  of  the  theory  and  its  resulting  formulas,  the 
first  difficulty  in  its  application  to  the  case  of  columns  under  appar- 
ently central  loading  is  the  value  to  be  assigned  to  the  equivalent 
eccentricity,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  records  of  nearly  all  the  more 
important  tests  of  columns  was  therefore  undertaken,  with  the  view  of 
arriving  at  some  idea  of  what  that  value  should  be. 

It  became  at  once  apparent,  from  a  comparison  of  the  tests  by 
diflferent  experimenters,  that  isolated  tests  or  a  set  of  tests  covering 
only  a  small  range  in  proportions,  as  measured  by  the  ratio  of  length 
to  radius  of  gyration,  or  having  only  a  scanty  number  of  tests  at  each 

ratio  —,  could  in  themselves  afford  no  reliable  basis  for  use  in  practical 
r 

work,  and  the  writer  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  any  general 

conclusions  or  formulas  derived  from  such  conditions  are  absolutely 

misleading. 

It  also  became  most  clearly  evident  that  any  conclusions  deduced 
from  experiments  must  make  full  allowance  for  the  possible  or  prob- 
able history  of  the  material  of  the  column  during  its  manufacture 
and  during  its  preparation  for  the  testing  machine. 

Many  of  the  causes  of  the  divergence  of  practical  experiments  from 
the  theoretic  ideals  have  been  incidentally  alluded  to  in  able  papers 
and  discussions  on  the  subject  of  column  resistance,  but,  very 
frequently,  too  much  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  the  variable  nature 
of  the  material — excejiting  perhajjs  in  the  case  of  timber — and,  on  the 
other  hand,  too  little  has  been  credited  to  the  probable  history  of  the 
material,  and  to  the  influence  of  ajjparently  insignificant  initial  curva- 
ture in  the  specimens,  or  small  errors  in  setting  in  the  testing  machine. 

The  divergence  alluded  to  may,  with  every  probability  of  truth,  be 
partly  credited,  in  the  case  of  wrought  iron  and  steel,  to  the  effects  of 
the  inevitable  cold-straightening  to  which  every  bar,  i^late,  or  shape, 
turned  out  of  the  rolling  mill,  must  be  subjected  before  being  fit  for 
use  in  ordinary  constriiction,  and  to  a  still  greater  degree  before  being 
put  into  a  testing  machine  as  a  properly  prepared  specimen. 

It  cannot  be  too  clearly  realized  that  the  material  used  in  every-day 
construction  is  in  anything  but  an  ideal  condition  as  regards  freedom 
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from  iuternal  stresses,  and  as  regards  uniformity  of  elastic  resistance 
in  its  detailed  sections. 

This  is  quite  a  diflerent  thing  from  assuming  that  material  of 
similar  history  and  of  the  same  class  varies  very  widely  in  its  compres- 
sive strength,  or  in  the  value  of  the  modiilus  of  elasticity. 

Strikiug  instances  of  the  influence  of  history  have  been  given  by 
Sir  BL'njamiu  Baker.  Hon.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  in  the  case  of  experi- 
ments which  ho  carried  oat  on  solid,  mild  steel  columns,  30  diameters 
in  length,  showing  that    the  resistance  varied  according  to  previous 

treatment,  as  follows:* 

Tons  per 
square  inch. 

"  Annealed 14.5 

Previously  stretched,    10  per  cent 12 . 6 

"  compressed,  8      "         22  1 

9       "         28.9 

Straightened  cold  ....    11 .8  " 

There  are  also  a  number  of  references  to  the  influence  of  history  in 
Mr.  James  Christie'sf  papers  on  the  strength  of  iron  and  steel. 

The  efi"ect  of  cold-straightening  is,  of  course,  to  locally  strain  the 
material  beyond  the  limit  of  elasticity,  and,  without  this  overstrain, 
the  bar  or  plate  could  not  be  straightened.  The  result  is  that  at 
certain  j'oints  the  modulus  of  elasticity,  or,  in  other  words,  the  stiff-, 
ness  of  the  flbers  over.sti'ained  in  tension,  is  lowered  very  greatly  as 
regards  resistance  to  compressive  stress,  and  the  flbers  overstrained  in 
compression  are  affected  similarly  as  regards  their  resistance  to  tensile 
stress.  In  addition,  permanent  internal  stresses,  both  tensile  and 
compressive,  are  set  up  in  the  material,  and  these  are  neither  imagi- 
nary nor  insignificant.  J 

A  dir3ct  consequence  of  this  interference  with  natural  conditions 
is  that  the  "  physical "  axis,  or  the  axis  passing  through  the  center  of 
resistance  of  every  section  of  the  column,  will  not  be  coincident  with 
the  geometrical  axis,  and  in  forming  a  mental  conception  of  the 
physical  axis  under  these  artificial  conditions,  we  are  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  practical  work  it  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  a  straight  line. 

If  these  deductions  be  extended  to  the  case  of  short  test-specimens 

under  compression,  how  is  it  to  be  expected  that  accurate  determina- 

•  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  xcii,  p.  44. 

t  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xiii. 

t  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  xcii,  p.  44. 
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tions  of  the  natural  elastic  compressive  strength  can  be  derived  from 
specimens  cut  from  a  portion  of  the  material  which  may  previously 
have  been  subjected  to  cold-straightening.  Other  portions  of  the 
same  piece  may  not  h-ave  been  in  the  straightening  press,  and  it  would 
then  be  reasonable  to  expect  them  to  show  a  higher  value  of  elastic 
strength. 

In  the  case  of  built  columns,  the  effect  of  the  process  of  machine- 
riveting  is  another  outside  influence  on  the  condition  of  the  material 
which  requires  recognition.  Every  practical  constructor  knows  that 
in  riveting  up  a  member  by  hydraulic  machine-riveters,  the  various 
parts  have  a  tendency  to  stretch  out  and  creep  past  each  other,  some- 
times in  very  different  degrees,  resulting  in  the  members  twn.sting  or 
bending  out  of  a  straight  line,  and  no  clearer  evidence  can  be  adduced 
to  prove  the  existence  of  somewhat  heavy  internal  stresses  in  the 
finished  work. 

In  symmetrical  sections  the  effect  of  the  riveting  down  one  side 
will  be  apparently  neutralized  by  the  subsequent  riveting  on  the 
other;  but  in  an  assemblage  of  plates  and  angle  bars,  or  other  sections, 
as  already  remarked,  the  plates  and  bars  often  stretch  or  creep  in 
different  degrees,  so  that,  although  the  resulting  member  may  be 
quite  straight  and  free  from  twist,  this  will  be  no  proof  of  the  non- 
existence of  severe  artificial  internal  stresses. 

Among  the  instances  of  this  which  have  occurred  in  the  writer's 
experience,  one,  in  connection  with  a  bridge  over  the  River  Tyne, 
England,  may  be  mentioned. 

In  order  to  guard  against  this  creeping  tendency,  the  writer 
specified  that  the  large  columns  of  the  river  piers  should  have  their 
butt-joint   ends    machined   over   the   full    section, 

SECTION  OF  COLUMN. 

after  having  been  riveted  up  in  lengths  in  the  con-    -?         ^-S^^^  •   •  s/ 

tractors'  yard,  to  ensure  that  the  butts  should  bear  «n6u^6 

on   each  other  for  the   full  sectional  area  of  the 

members. 

These    columns    are    of   cruciform  section,    as         **       30-  — -^ 

,  Fig.  1. 

shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  the  total  length  ot  each  con- 
sists of  three  lengths  of  about  27  ft.     By  some  oversight,  however,  in 
the  case  of  some  of  the  columns,  the  specified  requirement  was  not 
carried  out   in  the  contractors'  yard,  and  instead,  the  ends  of  each 
individual  bar  and  plate  were  machined  to  a  very  good  fit  before  rivet- 
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ing  was  commenced.  Tacking  rivets  -were  tlien  in\t  in  to  hold  the 
various  parts  in  their  correct  rohitive  positions,  and  the  riveting  was 
proceodi'd  with  throughout  the  length  of  27  ft.,  and  on  its  completion 
it  was  found  that  the  angle  bai's  and  plates  had  crept  past  each  other 
in  varying  degrees,  so  that  the  previous  careful  fitting  was  of  no  avail, 
and  the  joint  had  to  be  re-dressed  by  hand.  The  web-plate  ends  were 
also  found  to  be  hollow  to  the  extent  of  nj-  in.  in  the  half-width  of 
column  between  the  angle  bars,  and  this  undoubtedly  points  to  the 
fact  that  internal  stresses  must  exist  in  the  column  as  made. 

The  columns  apjieared  to  be  quite  straight  and  true  as  a  whole, 
and  the  material  of  the  plates  and  angles  was  all  made  and  tested 
under  the  same  specified  requirements  of  tensile  strength,  28  to  32  tons 
(2  240  lbs.)  per  square  inch,  with  ultimate  elongation  of  at  least  20%" 
in  8  ins.    The  material  is  open-hearth  acid-process  steel,  throughout. 

In  the  case  of  cast-iron  columns,  of  course,  cold-straightening 
or  'machine-riveters  do  not  enter  as  disturbing  influences,  but  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  probably  similar  influences  due  to 
the  hidden  defects  and  internal  stresses  known  to  exist  more  or  less 
in  all  castings. 

The  other  influences  to  which  the  writer  has  referred,  i.  e.,  the 
presence  of  initial  curvature  or  small  errors  in  setting  specimens  in 
the  testiug  machine,  have  by  no  means  an  insignificant  value  in  the 
results  obtained  in  experiments  on  "  centrally  "  loaded  columns. 

Mr.  James  Christie*,  in  his  paper  entitled  "Experiments  on  the 
Strength  of  Wrought-Iron  Struts,"  remarked  that  his  specimens  were 
practically  straight,  but  careful  measurements  revealed  the  existence 
of  small  amounts  of  initial  curvature.  These  measurements  are 
recorded  in  his  tables  of  results,  and  the  calculations  of  deflection 
hereafter  given  will  show  that  they  had  an  appreciable  influence  on 
the  strength  of  the  si^ecimens.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Marshall's  tests  also 
give  valuable  evidence  in  the  same  direction. 

The  importance  of  apparently  very  small  errors  in  setting  the 
columns  in  the  testing  machine  also  received  most  definite  practical 
demonstration  in  the  tests  by  Mr.  Christie  and  Mr.  Marshall,  and  also 
in  those  by  Professor  Bauschinger,  since  moving  the  specimens  very 
small  distances  from  their  original  positions  had  great  influence  on 
the  results. 

*  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xiil. 
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In  view  of  these  i)rejudicial  infliiences,  it  can  be  no  matter  for 
surprise  that  such  wide  differences  exist  between  results  obtained 
under  apparently  identical  conditions,  by  the  same  experimenter,  on 
the  same  material  and  with  columns  of  precisely  the  same  proportions. 
It  is  surprising,  however,  that  attempts  are  made  constantly  to  express 
the  average  results  of  such  wide  differences  by  a  single-line  formula. 
What  would  be  thought  of  an  engineer  who  used  wrought  iron  and 
mild  steel  indiscriminately,  in  a  bridge  or  other  structure,  after  strik- 
ing an  average  between  the  tensile  strengths  of  the  two  materials  as  a 
basis  upon  which  to  determine  the  sections  of  the  tension  members? 
This  would  be  no  more  erroneous  and  misleading  than  the  present 
practice  of  using  the  average  strength  of  columns  of  any  i^articular 
class  of  material  and  of  any  one  value  of  such  proi^ortions  as  are  usual 
in  practice.  It  is  surely  a  much  more  rational  and  scientific  procedure 
to  ascertain  within  what  limits  we  may  reasonably  expect  the  strength 
of  columns  to  lie,  and  then  to  base  our  estimate  of  probable  strength 
on  the  lower  limit  so  derived. 

No  reference  is  here  intended  to  be  made  to  what  would  be  deemed 
defective  columns,  in  any  respect,  but  only  to  columns  which  are  in 
every  practical  sense  believed  to  be  above  suspicion.  The  enuncia- 
tion of  the  principle  that  the  strength  of  columns  of  any  given  material 
cannot  be  represented  by  any  single-line  formula,  but  must  be  ex- 
pressed by  an  area  within  which  the  results  of  experiments  may  be 
expected  to  lie,  was,  the  writer  believes,  first  made  by  Professor  T. 
Ciaxton  Fidler,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.,*  ascribing  the  variations  in  column 
strength  to  variations  in  the  modulus  of  elasticity. 

lu  plotting  the  results  of  the  tests  of  various  experiments  upon  the 
diagrams  accompanying  this  paper,  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  show 
every  test  wherever  possible,  provided  no  defects  or  special  circum- 
stances were  involved. 

In  the  case  of  Professor  Tetmajer's  tests,  the  records  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  results,  as  given  in  his  tables,  were  the  averages  of 
two  specimens,  so  that  those  diagrams  on  which  Tetmajer's  tests  are 
plotted  do  not  show  the  full  range  of  the  tests,  and  the  differences 
between  maximum  and  minimum  results  would  be  actually  somewhat 
more  than  shown.  In  all  other  cases,  however,  it  is  believed  that 
every  result  plotted  on  the  diagrams  refers  to  a  single  experiment. 

*  "  On  the  Practical  strength  of  Columns,  and  of  Braced  Struts,"  Minutes  of  Pro- 
ceedings, Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  Ixxxvi  (1886). 
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As  far  iis  the  writer  is  aware,  Hodgkinson's  tests  of  columns  of  Low 
Moor,  No.  3,  cast  irou  and  of  wrought  iron,  with  l>oth  ends  rounded  or 
both  ends  flat,  are  shown  here  complete  and  in  their  full  number 
(within  the  limits  of  length  of  the  diagrams)  for  the  first  time. 

Hodgkinson's  other  experiments  on  cast-iron  columns  are  also 
shown  on  a  diagram  to  which  further  reference  will  be  made,  but 
these  tests  were  on  specimens  of  various  kinds  of  cast  iron,  and  hy 
themselves  could  form  no  reliable  guide,  although,  together  with 
Hodgkinson's  experiments  on  Low  Moor,  No.  3,  cast  iron,  they  have 
formed  ])ractically  the  only  basis  for  the  design  of  cast-iron  columns 
for  the  last  tifty  years;  and  extensive  tables  of  the  strength  of  cast- 
iron  columns,  based  on  them,  and  calculated  from  Gordon's  or 
Rankins  formulas,  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  pocket-book  pub- 
lished for  the  use  of  engineers. 

The  diagrams  have  all  been  plotted  to  such  proportions  as  to  show 
clearly  the  differences  between  the  various  tests  and  also  their  relation 
to  the  calculated  curves  derived  from  the  writer's  formulas.  It  would 
have  been  easy  to  have  shown  an  apparently  better  agreement  by 
adopting  other  proportions  for  the  diagrams. 

The  writer  proposes  to  deal  with  the  theory  and  resulting  formulas 
in  the  first  place,  and  afterward  to  compare  them  with  the  results  of 
nearly  all  the  more  important  series  of  tests  hitherto  made  upon 
columns  of  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  steel  and  timber. 

Theoreticatj  Principles. 

Any  column  with  the  smaDest  eccentricity  of  loading  or  the 
smallest  amount  of  initial  curvature  will  immediately  begin  to  deflect 
under  load,  and  the  deflection  will  increase  in  a  much  more  rapid 
degree  than  the  increase  of  load,  and  every  increase  in  deflection  tends 
still  further  to  increase  deflection.  It  is  this  last  fact  which  makes  a 
column  of  moderate  length  so  exceedingly  sensitive  to  small  deviations 
in  loading  or  to  small  initial  bends. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  an  expression  for  the  strength  of  any  column, 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  develop  first  a  formula  to  express  the  deflec- 
tion of  that  column  under  given  conditions.  The  deflection  of  a 
column  is  caused  solely  by  the  bending  moments  imposed  upon  it,  and 
the  laws  of  deflection  are  therefore  the  same  as  for  a  beam  under 
transverse  stress. 
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Fig.  2. 


The  probable  deflection  of  a  solid  beam  subjected  to  bending 
moments  can  be  determined  very  simply,  with  all  necessary  practical 
accuracy,  if  the  relations  existing  between  the  stress  diagram  and  the 
resulting  deflection  are  made  use  of.''*^ 

These  relations  apply  with  eqiial  correctness  to  the  case  of  a  column. 
Let  P  Q  in  Fig.  2  represent  a  cantilever  of 
uniform  section,  and  let  P  Q  Rhe  the  diagram 
of  bending  moments — either  regular  or  irregu- 
lar in  outline.  Let  /^  moment  of  inertia  of 
the  cross-section  of  the  cantilever,  and  E  = 
modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  material  used. 

Take  sections  at  distances  x  and  .r  +  -s  from  the  i^oint  P  at  the 
extreme  outer  end  of  the  cantilever,  and  let  it  be  required  to  find 
the  deflection  of  the  point  P  below  the  point  T  at  the  center  of  s, 
caused  by  the  stress  existing  between  the  two  sections,  which  are 
further  siipposed  to  be  exceedingly  close  together,  so  that  s  is  very 
small  compared  to  ,r.  This  being  so,  the  bending  moment  on  the  canti- 
lever between  the  two  sections  may,  without  aj^preciable  error,  be 
assumed  as  uniform  for  the  length  s. 

Then,  if  3/ be  the  bending  moment  at  the  sections  considered,  and 

c,  c'  the  distances  of  the  extreme  fibers  from  the  neutral  axis  of  the 

sections,  the  resulting  stress  in  the  fibers  will  be 

.       3Ic        .,     ,,      Mc' 
/=  and  /    =-j-, 

the  common  formula  for  the  stress  in  a  solid  beam. 

The  resulting  extension — or  compres-  ' 
sion — of  these   extreme   fibers   will    be 


f  s 

—    ,  and  the  point  P 


X  =  ^  and  A' 

"will  be  deflected  below  the  point  T,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  3  by  dotted  lines,  and  it 
is  clear  that  if  we  reduce  s  to  an  ex- 
ceedingly small  quantity  —  =  —  =  ^ ,  since  the  angle  subtended  by 

5  is  very  small;  and  therefore 

X  X       fsx 

~     c     ~  Ec 


Mc  sx      Msx 


I  El 


IE 


*"  Theory  of  Solid  and  Braced  Elastic  Arches."  by  W.  Cain,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  1879; 
and  "  Continuous-Girder  Bridges,"  by  T.  C.  Fidler,  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  Ixxiv,  1883. 
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"Wo  liave  here  dealt  only  with  the  deflections  resulting  from  the 
bending  moment  and  stress  existing  between  the  two  sections,  at  dis- 
tances .'■  and  .1-  -f-  s  from  the  [)oiut  P,  but  the  same  relation  holds  for 
all  other  sections,  and  the  total  deflection  caused  by  the  bending 
moments  along  the  whole  length  /  of  the  cantilever  will  he  2f:  S  =  J  — 

Jif  g  o"  j\m  S  X 

the  sum  of  the  values  of     .^  '    between  the  points  F  and  (^  =  2;  —p-j- 

The  numerator  of  this  quantity  is  simply  the  moment  of  the  area 
of  the  diagram  of  bending  moments  around  the  extreme  point  P,  and 
the  equation  may  be  put  into  the  form 

-  ^_^ 

where  A  =  area  of  diagram  of  bending  moments, 

X  ^=  distance  of  center  of  gravity  of  this  area  from  the  point  P. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  deflection  to  be  dealt  with  in  beams 
is  always  jiractically  vei-y  small,  compared  to  the  length  of  the  beam, 
and  the  above  reasoning  is  not  intended  to  be  applied 
to  absurd  and  imjirobable  extremes.  The  relations 
deduced  would  not,  of  course,  ajjply  to  a  girder  with  ; 
a  deep  braced  web  under  heavy  shearing  stresses,  but  ^ 
on  a  solid  beam  section  the  deflection  due  to  shearing  -^ 
stress  is  very  small  compared  to  that  due  to  transverse 
bending;  and,  in  the  case  of  columns,  whether  solid  or  . — , 
with  braced  webs,  the  shearing  stresses  are  again  much 
less  than  are  usual  in  beams, 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  apply  the  foregoing  rela- 
tions to  the  case  of  a  column  ixnder  eccentric  load, 
and  with  round  or  perfectly  free  pivoted  ends.  Let 
Q  R  (Fig.  4)  rei^resent  the  axis  of  a  column  of  length 
/  acted  upon  by  forces  P  acting  at  a  distance  e  from  •  Fig.  4. 
the  axis  at  its  ends,  with  a  resulting  deflection  J  at  the  center  of  the 
column's  length. 

The  column  deflection  is  exaggerated  in  the  flgure,  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  and  the  length  /  marked  thereon  appears  to  be  considerably 
shorter  than  the  true  length  of  the  curved  axis  of  the  bent  column, 
but  the  difi"erence  in  an  actiial  coluiuu  under  test  would  be  very  small, 
and  would  not  aft'ect  the  reasoning  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

The  diagram  of  bending  moments  will  then  be  as  shoAvn  in  the 
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figure  included  between  the  cxirve  of  tlie  bent  column  and  tlie  line  of 
action  of  the  end  forces  P  P,  and,  treating  each  half  of  the  column  as 
a  cantilever,  the  deflection  from  the  tangent  to  the  bent  column  at  its 

center  will  be  J  ==    xrr   ^'^^'^^  ^^^^^^^^^^"^^^^  ^^  established  between  the 

bending  moments  j^roduced  by  the  eccentric  load  with  the  resulting  de- 
flection and  the  internal  moment  of  resistance  of  the  column  sections. 

In  order  to  solve  this  ei^iiation  for  any  given  case,  it  is  necessary, 
theoretically,  to  know  the  exact  character  of  the  curve  of  the  bent 
column,  as  the  bending  moment  at  any  point  =^  P  [e  -{-  J'),  where  J' 
is  the  deflection  from  the  chord  line  at  that  point,  biit  we  are  mainly 
concerned  with  the  deflection  and  bending  moment  at  the  point  where 
these  are  maxima,  /.  e.,  at  the  center  of  the  column  length,  and  the 
central  deflection  is  the  very  quantity  that  is  sought. 

Practically,  however,  it  is  of  small  importance  to  know  the  precise 
nature  of  the  curve,  and  a  considerable  divergence  from  theoretic 
accuracy  in  our  knowledge  of  its  true  character  makes  but  a  trifling 
ditterence  to  the  final  result,  as  may  be  proved  easily  by  assuming 
various  outlines  for  the  curve. 

If  the  bending  moment  were  perfectly  uniform  for  the  full  length  of 
the  column,  the  curve  taken  by  the  latter  would  be  part  of  a  circle,  and 
if  the  eccentricity  of  loading  were  indefinitely  small,  the  curve  woiild 
be  a  curve  of  sines.  The  actual  curve  is  somewhere  between  these, 
and  dejiends  on  the  amount  of  eccentricity,  and,  as  the  deflection  of 
columns  in  actual  test  or  practice  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the 
column  length,  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes  to 
assume  the  curve  to  be  a  parabola,  which  will,  under  actual  conditions, 
difier  in  an  exceedingly  small  degree  from  the  curves  of  both  of  the 
extreme  conditions  mentioned. 

Under  anv  circumstances,  the  area  of  the  diagram  of  bending  moments 
for  the  half  length  of  a  column,  loaded  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  will  be 

when  ?/  is  a  coefficient  expressing  the  mean  deflection  in  terms  of  the 
maximum  deflection  J  at  the  center  of  the  cohimn  length,  and  the 
moment  of  this  area  around  the  extreme  end  Q  of  the  column  will  be 


^x=(px.x,^)^+(px^')x 


X  I 
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where  .c  is  a  coefficient  in  terms  of  -^,  expressing  the  distance  from  Q 

of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  portion  of  the  moment  diagram  included 
between  the  chord  and  the  curve  of  the  bent  column,  i.  e.,  that  jiortion 
of  the  moment  diagram  due  to  column  deflection. 

Then  ^  A  =  -^-  + ^ 

p  r- 


A  X        .         Pl- 
EI 


and  -.FT-F  =  ^  =  -g-^j(e  +  2z/.y.r); 


and  therefore    ■        S  E  I J  =  P  l^  [e  -\-  2  J  y  .r), 

fromwhieh  "^  =  ^  E  I-[  P  l^- y  .r      W 

Now,  making  use  of  the  assumption  that  the  curve  of  the  bent 
column  is  a  parabola,  the  corresponding  values  of  y  and  x  will  be 

2  5 

^   =-,  and  •'•  =  g; 

and  substituting  these  values  in  General  Equation  (1),  we  have  as  a 
in-aetical  result  for  the  deflection  of  columns  under  eccentric  load 

PPe .      Pl'e  ' 

~8EI—{2Pl-^  X  t  X  I)  ""  8  EI—  %  Pn ^  ' 

An  inspection  of  these  formulas  at  once  shows  that  any  column,  of 
whatever  material,  with  both  ends  round,  and  with  the  eccentricity  of 
loading  reduced  to  an  exceedingly  small  degree,  in  fact,  to  as  small  an 
amount  as  we  can  form  any  conception  of,  so  long  as  it  has  a  positive 
value,  would  tend  to  have  an  infinite  deflection,  and  therefore  fail 
absolutely,  as  soon  as  the  denominator  of  the  right-hand  member  of 
the  equation  becomes  zero. 

Then,  using  Equation  (1),  J  would  have  an  infinite  value  when 
8  EI=2  P  I-  yx; 
and  the  iiltimate  load  would  therefore  be 

p__8EJ_ 

2  1-  y  X  ■ 

Under  the  assumed  ideal  condition  of  perfect  central  loading,  the 
curve  of  the  column  when  bent  being  a  curve  of  sines,  the  values  y 
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and  X  would  each  be  —  ,  and    substituting   these  in  the  equation,  we 

Tt 

have  as  the  ultimate  load  of  the  ideal  column  with  both  ends  round 
_  ttJSJ _  9.87  EI 

or  Euler's  formula. 

If  Equation  (2),  based  on  the  curve  of  the  column  being  assumed 
to  be  a  parabola,  were  used  in  this  way  to  estimate  the  ultimate  load, 
instead  of  General  Equation  (1),  with  the  correct  values  of  _y  and  x,  the 
result  would  be 

so  that  by  applying  the  assumption  as  to  the  curve  of  the  column 
being  a  parabola,  even  to  the  ideal  extreme,  we  would  make  an  error  on 
the  safe  side  of  only  1.1^%  below  the  theoretic  truth 
in  the  estimate  of  ultimate  load,  and  a  small  amount 
of  eccentricity,  such  as  we  may  reasonably  expect  in 
presumably  centrally  loaded  columns  in  actual  prac- 
tice, would  reduce  this  already  small  error  to  still 
smaller  and  jjractically  inappreciable  dimensions. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  from  the  foregoing,  that  the 
formulas  for  deflection,  whether  in  the  general  form 
(1),  or  in  the  suggested  practical  form  (2),  are  based  on 
correct  theoretic  principles,  and  are  of  correct  form. 

We  have  dealt  hitherto  with  the  case  of  a  column 
supposed  to  be  absolutely  straight  before  loading,  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  what  influence  a  small  amount  of 
initial  curvature  would  have  on  the  deflection. 

Let  V,  Figs.  5  and  6,  represent  the  versine  of  an  ^^_^ 
initial  curvature,  whether  outwardly  visible  or  not,  in 
the  axis  of  an  eccentrically  loaded  column.  It  may 
have  positive  value,  Fig.  5,  or  negative  value.  Fig.  6, 
relatively  to  the  eccentricity  e  with  which  the  load  is 
imposed. 

Let  ?/i  and  x^  be  functions  with  regard  to  the  area 
enclosed  between  the  initial  ciirve  of  the  column  and 
its  chord  line,  of  similar  character  to  ?/  and  x,  already  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  curve  of  the  column  resulting  from  stress,  or  let  y^  and 
.('i  bear  similar  relations  to  v  and  /  as  y  and  x  bear  to  z/  and  /. 


Fig.  5. 


CC-C) 


-A-^ 


Fig.  6. 
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Tlieu,  whatevor  be  the  precise  character  of  the  initial  curve  and  the 
deflection  curve,  using  the  same  reasoning  as  before,  we  have 
A_X_  PP  {e  +  2y  xJ  ±2  y^  .r,  v) 
EI   ~  8  EI        '  ~ 

=  central  deflection  due  to  stress, 

and  therefore  J  -  ^  ^'  (^  ±  ^  y^  x,  v) 

and  therefore  ^  -  ^  ^  I  -  1  P  P  y  x ^^^ 

This  would  give  a  minus  value  to  J,  if  the  quantity  2  y^  x^  v 
should  happen  to  have  the  minus  sign,  and  at  the  same  time  be  greater 
in  value  than  e,  but  this  would  simply  mean  that  the  deflection  would 
take  place  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  e  alone  would 
■cause  it  to  bend.  It  must  be  kept  in  view  that  we  are  dealing  with 
small  amounts  of  initial  curvature,  shown  in  exaggeration  in  Figs.  5 
and  6,  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

In  the  case  of  Fig.  5,  where  the  initial  curvature  is  positive  with 
regard  to  the  eccentricity,  /.  e. ,  acts  with  the  eccentricity  to  increase 
the  deflection,  the  diagram  of  bending  moments  increases  with  the  load 
imposed  from  the  area  bounded  by  the  straight  line  joining  the  end 
forces  P  P,  and  the  initial  curve  of  the  column  to  the  area  bounded 
ty  the  line  joining  P  P  and  the  citrve  of  the  deflected  column. 

The  bending  moment  at  the  center  of  the  column  length  is  primarily 
P  {e  -\-  v),  incr-easing,  as  the  column  deflects  under  load,  to  P  (e  -f-  •?/ 
-|-  J).  In  the  case  of  Fig.  6,  the  conditions  are  altered  by  the  initial 
curvature  acting  against  the  eccentricity,  and  the  primary  bending 
moment  at  the  center  of  the  column  length  will  be  P  (e  —  v],  increas- 
ing to  P  («  —  V  -{-  J),  or  P  {e  —  V  —  J),  depending  on  whether  the 
influence  of  e  or  v  happens  to  be  greater  in  producing  the  deflection  J, 
since  J  must  of  necessity  take  the  sign  of  the  more  influential  of  these 
quantities. 

Now  comparing  Formula  Oi)  with  Formula  (I),  it  will  be  seen  that 
an  initial  ciirvature  has  an  infliience  similar  to  an  equivalent  value  of 
eccentricity  of  loading,  and  the  term  (e  ±  2  ?/i  .rt,  v)  maylje  replaced  by 
a  single  term  represented  by  f  in  those  columns  for  which  we  cannot 
determine  precisely  the  correct  value  e  and  r,  such  as  the  presumably 
centrally  loaded  column  of  ordinary  material. 

Substituting  the  symbol  e  for  e  in  Formula  (2),  we  then  have 

8Ei—^pr- ^  > 
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for  the  deflection  of  practical  columns  a^jparently  straight,  and 
apparently  centrally  loaded. 

It  must  at  once  be  recognized  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
assign  any  value  for  e  beforehand,  for  any  particular  column,  for  reasons 
already  given. 

The  foregoing  reasoning  will  explain  how  it  may  easily  happen  that 
two  columns  of  identical  dimensions  and  of  identical  material,  as  far  as 
we  are  able  to  determine,  might  give  very  different  results  in  the  test- 
ing machine,  by  one  having  the  internal  v  acting  with  the  accidental  e, 
and  the  other  having  its  internal  t'  acting  contrary  to  its  accidental  e, 
since  the  value  of  e  might  be  very  api^reciable  in  the  first  case,  and  in 
the  second  case,  if  2  i/^  a\  v  happened  to  be  equal  to  +  e,  the  value  of  s 
would  be  zero,  and  the  column  would  probably  show  a  high  ultimate 
strength. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  deduce  a  formiila  to  express  the  maxi- 
mum stress  in  a  column  under  eccentric  load,  and  to  extend  it  to  the 
case  of  the  practical  column  under  presumably  central  load. 

Referring  to  Fig.  4,  the  bending  moment  at  the  center  of  the  column 
length  is 

31=  P(e  +  J)  =  ^  =  ^1^, 

•  '  c  c  , 

P  (e  +  J)  c 
and  therefore  /^  =  ± 


where  r  is  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  column  section  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  column  bends,  and/,,  represents  the  unit  stress  caused  by 
the  bending  moment  alone  at  a  distance  c  from  the  neutral  axis,  and 
a  =  the  sectional  area  of  the  column. 

The  direct  compression  on  the  column  section  at  the  same  time  is 

p 

-L  f  ==  . — ■  =  average  load  'pev  square  inch  on  the  sectional  area  of  the 
a 

column,  and  the  total  stress  in  the  extreme  fibers  will  therefore  be 

i^  =  ±  A  +  /.  -  ± .,-.2 —  +  -, 

and  now,  substituting  the  value  of  J  from  Equation  (2), 


F  = 


v.  (f  yi  y 


PS.  o_    (  PV'e 


M'^^{^E.^-,fJ^  +  ')\ (^> 
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From  Equation  (5)  it  is  probable  that  au  expression  may  be  clediioed 
to  give  the  average  load  per  square  inch/,j  corresponding  to  a  given 
maximum  of  minimum  stress  F  with  varying  values  of  the  other 
factors,  but  the  writer  has  found  it  much  simpler  and  easier  to  deal 

with  the  value  of  the  ratio  —    corresi^onding   to    a    given    value    of 

maximum  or  minimum  stress  F,  average  stress,/,,,  modulus  of  elasti- 

C  G 

citv  E,  and  a  eiven  value  of  — . 

Efforts  have  been  made,  in  connection  with  most  column  formulas, 

to  determine  the  value  of/",,  for  a  given  value  of  — ,    but    the    writer 

has  never  found,  in  his  own  practice,  any  advantage  in  this,  and  it  is 

equally  convenient  to  be  able  to  determine  the  value  of  —  corresponding 

to  a  given  value  of  /,,.  Either  way  is,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  equally 
suitaV)le  for  the  purpose  of  laying  down  a  curve  to  express  the  strength 
of  varying  proportions  of  columns. 

From  Equation  (5),  the  general  exj^ression  for  the  maximum  stress 
produced  in  a  column,  we  have 

and,  dividing  the  factor  -i^-y^ ,   ,   ,„  by  r^, 


F  = 


I 


and  using  the  symbol  B  to  rejiresent  — —,  we  have 

-fa    I    1  ±^^  \         8E-%f,R'         /    S 

-f     \   ^         ^'  r^SE+f„R\  I 

-fa    I    ^±    ,..    V48^-5/„ieV    \  


(6) 


and  now  using  the  +  sign  in  the  brackets  to  determine  the  maximum 
fiber  stress  F^ 

F-f  f  l^''    (    ^E-[.f„R'    )\ 
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from  wliicli  we  have,  by  simple  algebraic  transformation,  tlie  value  of 
R  corresponding  to  anv  fixed  value  of,  the  maximum  compressive 
stress  F^, 


OY  R  = 


\ 48  .g rr^  _-,  _ce~| 


m 


Similarly,   using  the  —  sign  in  the  brackets  in  Equation  (6)  to 
determine  the  minimum  fiber  stress  (not  necessarily  tensile)  F,. 

F   -  f^A  -  1^  (  48^  +  /.Jg-  \    \ 
'  -  J"  "I  r-  V48  E—5f,^  R^J   \ 

which  is  easily  transformed  to 


I 48  E rF\  _  -^   ,   2±~\ 


R=       I ,     ~. -i^— r     I  (8) 


It  should  be  noted  here  that  F^  only  becomes  tensile  when  the 
maximum  tensile  fiber  stress/,,  caused  by  bending  is  greater  than  the 
direct  compressive  stress/,,,  and  it  should  also  be  noted  that  Ff  must 
be  given  its  proper  sign  to  correspond  with  its  character,  /.  e. ,  -f-  when 
compressive  and  —  when  tensile,  irrespective  of  the  fixed  signs  shown 
in  Equation  (8). 

The  jjrecise  use  of  these  equations  (7)  and  (8)  is  as  follows: 

Let  it  be  assumed  that  in  a  given  section  of  column,  we  decide 

that  a  certain  value  of  maximum  compressive  stress  F,,  or  a  certain 

value  of  minimum  stress  F,,  is  not  to  be  exceeded;  these  values  being 

inserted  in  Formiilas  (7)  and  (8),  together  with  the  value  of  E  and 

c  a 

—3-,  corresponding  to  the  material  used  and  the  section  of  column  and 
r" 

eccentricity  of  loading  actually  adopted,  we  have  at  once  the  value  of 

R  corresponding  to  different  values  of/,,  the  direct  load  per  square  inch. 

Both  of  these  formulas  reduce  to  exceedingly  simple  terms  on  the 

insertion  of  the  i^hysical  constants  E,  F,.,  or  i^„  and  the  proper  value 

C  6 

of  — ^  ,  as  will  be  seen  later  in  their  application. 

Formulas  (4),  (5),  (6),  (7)  and  (8)  are  all  general  expressions  appli- 
cable to  the  case  of  columns  with  both  ends  free,  and  of  any  given 
material  and  form  of  section,  and  with  any  given  value  of  eccentricity 
of  loading  probable  in  practical  w^ork. 

Professor  William  Cain*  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  with  an  ideal 
column,  perfectly  centrally  loaded,  up  to  the  value  given  by  Euler's 
*  "  Theory  of  the  Ideal  Column,"  Transactions,  Am  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xxxix. 
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fornmla,  a  very  small  increase  to  this  load  iusnres  failure  of  the  column. 
A  very  similar  conclusion  can  l)e  ilrawn  by  applying  Formula  (4)  to 
ii  given  example,  say  £"  =  30  000  000,  /  =  10  ins.^  /  =  300  ins.,  and 
assume  e  =  0.001  in.,  corresponding  to  an  accuracy  of  loading  far 
beyond  practical  possibilities. 

Pl-e  _        P  X  90  000  X  -nroT.- 

SEI—^  PI'  ~  2  400  000  000  —  75  000  F 
iiud  if  /'  be  taken  in  units  of  10  000  lbs.,  this  reduces  to 

12  F 
32  000  —  10  UUO  F' 
Working  this  out  for  the  various  values  of  F,  we  have  the  results 

shown  in  Table  No.  1. 

Table  No.  1. 


P,  in  pounds. 

A,  in  inches. 

P,  in  pounds. 

A.  in  inches. 

P,  in  pounds. 

A,  in  inches. 

0 

0.0000 

31  60f) 

0.0948 

31970 

1.2788 

20  000 

0.002 

31  050 

0.1085 

31975 

1.5348 

25  000 

0.0043 

31  700 

0.1268 

i       31  980 

1.9188 

28  000 

0.0084 

31750 

0.1524 

31985 

2.5588 

29  000 

O.OllC. 

31  800 

0.1908 

31990 

3.8388 

30  000 

0.018 

31  850 

0.2.548 

31992 

4.7988 

30  500 

0.0244 

31  900 

0.3828     , 

31  994 

6.3988 

31  000 

0.0372 

31  950 

0.7668 

31996 

9.599 

31  500 

0.0756 

31  960 

1 

0.9588 

32  000 

X 

These  results  are  instructive,  and  it  hardly  needs  a  calculation  of 
maximum  fiber  stress  to  show  how  great  is  the  effect  of  the  small 
additions  near  to  the  ultimate  load  of  32  000  lbs. 

The  value  of  /assumed  =  10  ins.*  =  a  r',  and  nearly  corresponds 
to  a  rectangular  solid  section  3.307  ins.  square,  with  area  nearly  10.94 
sq.  ins.,  and  least  radius  of  gyration  =  0.955  in.   nearly,   so  that  the 

,.      /  300 

ratio 


/•        0. 95y 
The  maximum  comjjressive  fiber  stress 
^  _F(e-\-  J)  c       F  _  F  (0.001  +  J)  X  1.6535 
a 


ar' 


10 


+ 


10.94  sq.  ins. 


from  which  we  have,  when 

P  =  A  -|-  e  =  F  lbs.  per  square  inch  = 

31990 3.8398 23  200 

31992 4.7998 28  300 

31994 0.3998 37  000 

31996 9.6       53  600 

32  000 r         X 
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A  most  interesting  featiire  of  these  figures  for  maximum  fiber  stress 
is  tlie  theoretic  assurance  which  they  give  as  to  the  capacity  of  long 
columns  to  resist  fatigue,  even  when  loaded  nearly  up  to  the  crippling 
point;  and  if  the  material  of  the  column  dealt  with  in  the  example  be 
assumed  to  have  a  compressive  elastic  limit  of,  say,  40  000  lbs.  i^er  square 
inch,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  column  would  be  quite  uninjured  by  an 
infinite  number  of  loadings  within  10  lbs.  of  its  ultimate  supporting 
power.  This,  of  course,  would  only  hold  good  if  the  load  were  imposed 
without  the  slightest  dynamic  effect,  or  impact. 

This  completes  the  investigation  of  what  may  be  termed  "the 
elementary  column,"  of  Avhich,  columns  with  fixed  ends,  flat  ends  and 
pin  ends,  may  be  considered  as  merely  modifications. 

c 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  formulas  in  each  case  include  a  term  — 

r 

dependent  on  the  form  of  column  section,  and  the  writer  at  one  time 
hoped  to  find  practical  verification  of  the  influence  of  form  of  section 
in  the  published  results  of  exj^eriments,  but  the  influence  of  other 
factors  is  too  great  and  the  numlier  of  tests  on  any  one  form  of  section 
is  too  small  to  enable  this  to  be  done  as  yet. 

Again,  the  number  of  experiments  carried  out  with  a  value  of 
eccentricity  sufficiently  great  to  make  it  a  paramount  factor  is  very 
small,  and  in  the  great  mass  of  tests  hitherto  made,  the  endeavor  has 
been  to  impose  the  load  "centrally";  we  must,  therefore,  substitute 
£  (see  page  333)  for  e  in  the  formulas  when  applying 
them  to  experiments  under  presumably  central  loads.  ^ 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  aj^pears  justifiable,  in  | 
our  present  state  of  knowledge,  to  consider  the  factor     ] 

C  E  ' 

-—^^  as  a  constant,  of  Avhich  the  value  for  centrally     "^ 

loaded  columns  must  be  determined  from  available     i 
experimental  records.  | 

Attention  will  be  given,  next,  to  the  fixed-ended  ^-—^S^^r^^;^ 
column  shown  in  Fig.  7,  the  section  being  assumed 

i'lG.  7. 

to  be  uniform,  as  before.  When  under  load  the 
column  W  W  will  bend  in  a  double  reverse  curve  similar  to  that 
shown  in  the  figure,  and  the  central  portion  of  the  column  //  H  will 
behave  similarly  to,  and  be  siibject  to,  the  same  laws  as  a  free-ended 
column.  The  question  to  be  solved,  in  the  first  place,  is  as  to  the 
proportion  of  the  total  length  of  a  fixed-ended  column,  which  will  act 
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as  a  fi'oe-euded  columu.     This   jjropoiiion  is  frequently  stated  to  be 
one-half,  without  any  reasons  being  stated. 

In  determining  this  it  is  convenient  to  consider  one-half  of  the 
columu  only  (since  the  other  will  necessarily  behave  in  a  precisely 
similar  manner)  as  shown  in  Fig.  8,  to  a  larger 
scale. 

Referring  again  to  Fig.  3  and  its  descriptive 
context  it  was  shown  that 

M  s  X 


8  = 


EI 


and   therefore   — 


3Ij 
EI 


the  tangent  of  the 


Fig.  8. 


angle  of  slope  set  up  at  the  end  of  the  length  ,/• 
by  the  stresses  in  the  portion  .s  of  the  canti- 
lever considered;  and  as  this  angle  of  slope  is 
in  practice  exceedingly  small,  its  tangent  will 
practically  represent  the  angle  in  circiilar  measure  with  all  necessary 
accuracy,  and  the  sum  of  all  the  exceedingly  small  angles  of  slope, 
for  the  full  length  of  the  cantilever,  will  then  be 

A  A 


^      d      y.  M  s   

^  T  ^       EI~  E~I~  X 


e, 


or  the  angle  of  slojie  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  cantilever  is  propor- 
tional to  the  area  of  the  curve  of  bending  moments. 

As  before,  this  reasoning  and  its  results  apply  equally  Avell  to  the 
bent  column. 

In  Fig.  8  the  tangent  M N'to  the  curve  of  the  bent  cohimn  at  the 
l)()int  of  contrary  flexure  /fis  common  to  both  portions  of  the  curve, 
and  the  slope  of  each  portion  is,  therefore,  the  same  at  this  point, 
since  the  tangents  at  W  and  V  remain  vertical  and  parallel  to  each 
other,  in  consequence  of  the  fixity  of  the  end  TFand  the  symmetry  of 
the  whole  column  around  the  point  V.  The  area  of  the  bending 
moment  diagram  G  H  PFmust,  therefore,  be  equal  to  the  area  of  the 
bending  moment  diagram  K  H  V.  Further,  as  the  column  section  is 
assumed  to  be  uniform,  and  there  is  no  bending  moment  at  the  point 
H,  where  the  two  portions  TF// and // F  react  upon  each  other  in 
simple  compression  and  shear,  the  curvature  of  the  two  portions  at 
corresponding  points  on  either  side  of  //  must  evidently  be  identical, 
inasmuch  as  both  are  of  the  same  section,  subject  to  the  same  forces 
and  siibject  to  the  same  laws  of  flexure. 
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From  these  conditions  of  equal  cni'vatnre  and  equal  area  of  bending 
moment  diagram,  it  results  that  the  length  O  H  must  be  equal  to  the 
length  K  H,  and  each  of  them  will,  therefore,  be  one-fourth  of  the 
total  length  of  the  cohimn.  Also  the  portion  W  Q  of  the  total  deflec- 
tion miast  equal  the  portion  K  V,  and  the  bending  moment  at  the  fixed 
ends  W  will  equal  the  bending  moment  at  the  center  V. 

It  is  thus  determined  that  the  length  of  H  H,  Fig.  7,  acting  as  a 
free-ended  column,  is  one-half  the  total  length  L  of  the  fixed-ended 
column,  or,  in  other  words,  a  fixed-ended  column  carrying  a  given 
load  is  twice  the  length  of  a  free-ended  column  of  the  same  section  and 
having  similar  stresses. 

This  result  is  based  on  assumptions  of  perfect  straightness  before 
bending,  perfectly  homogeneous  material,  and  perfect  fixity  of  ends. 
In  practical  work  some  divergence  will  undoubtedly  occur,  which  will 
require  to  be  allowed  for  by  an  assumed  equivalent  eccentricity  of  load- 
ing, as  in  the  case  of  the  simple  free-ended  cohamn  already  dealt  with , 
and  we  therefore  have,  for  the  fixed-ended  column: 


R 


-  2  \/5  i^^  ^_y^   (^£i  -  5)  |_  •^"  '"J  compress 


failure  by 
ression, 


for   failure 
tension. 


by 


In  actual  ppctice  the  true  fixed-ended  column  rarely,  if  ever,  exists. 
It  is  difficult,  even  in  experiments  in  a  testing  machine,  to  comply  with 
the  conditions  necessary  to  ensure 
absolute  fixity  of  ends,  and  in  ordinary 
construction  the  difficulty  is  increased 
greatly. 

The  writer  has  found  that  the 
vaguest  ideas  are  sometimes  held  as 
to  what  is  required  to  realize  fixed  ends 
in  a  column.  A  consideration  of  simple 
examples  will  probably  exhibit  this  matter  in  a  clearer  light. 

Assume,  in  the  first  instance,  that  we  have,  as  in  Fig.  9,  a  series 
of  stiff  gantry  girders,  2  ft.  deep  by  10  ft.  span,  riveted  securely  to  the 
heads  of  columns  30  ft.  high,  firmly  braced  together  to  preserve  their 


Fig.  9. 
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verticality.     Assume,  also,  that  the  foiiuaation  blocks  on  which  the 
cohimu  rests  are  very  rigid,  that  the  columns  have  large  well-bolted 

bases    and  that  the  ratio  -^  of  these  columns  is  very  large,  and   the 

r 

'    columns  therefore  slender  in  proportion. 

Then  the  imposition  of  load  on  any  span  will  cause  deflection 
in  the  girder,  and  the  ends  of  the  girder  w^ll  deviate  from  the 
vertical  to  a  slight  degree,  but  the  relative  stiffness  of  the  girders 
themselves,  as  compared  Avith  the  column,  being  high,  the  approxima- 
tion to  ideal  fixity  of  ends  would,  practically  speaking,  be  of  a  high 
degree. 

In  the  second  instance.  Fig.  10,  let  the  columns  be  spaced  at  30  ft. 
(•(mters,  retaining  the  same  depth 
of  girder,  2  ft.,  and  merely  increas- 
ing the  girder  sections  to  obtain 
the  same  value  of  working  unit 
stress,  while  increasing  the  radius 
of  gyration  of  the  columns  to 
provide  much  greater  stiffness  of 
cohimn.  Under  these  conditions, 
the  deflection  of  the  girder  under 

load,  and  consequently  the  slope  of  the  ends  of  the  girders  where  they 
are  securely  riveted  to  the  column  heads,  would  be  increased  largely, 
and  the  columns  would  be  subjected  to  heavy  bending  stresses  in 
addition  to  their  direct  load.  These  columns  would  be  much  less 
heavily  stressed  if  they  had  pin-joint  connections  to  the  girders, 
and  the  apparent  fixity  of  end,  given  by  a  secure  riveted  connection, 
would  actually  be  accompanied  by  severely  prejudicial  secondary 
-tresses. 

The  conclusion  derived  from  these  examples  is  that  in  jjractical 
work  the  degree  of  approximation  to  fixity  of  ends  depends  entirely 
on  the  relative  stiffness  of  the  column  and  the  other  members  of 
the  structure  attached  to  it;  and  the  estimation  of  this  degree  of 
fixity  demands  the  most  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
engineer. 

One  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  riveted  connections  in 
bridge  work  is  that  the  compression  members  are  thereby  made 
into  fixed-ended  columns,  and  can  be  accorded  higher  stresses  in 
consequence. 


Fig.  10. 
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A  jjortiou  of  a  riveted  main  girder  of  N^type  is  shown  in  Fig.  11, 
with  connections  of  web  members  for  two  panel  jioints,  and  the 
writer  would  ask  whether  the  top  boom  fixes 
the  ends  of  the  verti-cal  posts,  or  do  the  posts 
fix  the  ends  of  the  panel  lengths  in  the  top 
boom  (which  is  a  column  between  panel 
points),  or  are  we  to  rely  upon  the  stiffness 
of  the  diagonal  tension  members  to  fix  both? 

The  last  can  hardly  be  considered  a  reasonable  assumption,  as  the 
most  heavily  loaded  jaortions  of  the  top  boom  are  at  the  center  of  the 
span,  where  also  the  lightest  diagonals  are  found,  and  as  regards  the 
posts  fixing  the  ends  of  the  panel  lengths  of  the  top  boom,  this  also  is 
out  of  the  question,  as  the  stiflness  of  the  posts  is  usually  small  as 
compared  with  the  stiffness  of  the  boom,  and  if  we  consider  the  top 
boom  as  fixing  the  ends  of  the  vertical  posts,  under  which  class  of 
columns  are  we  to  place  the  top  boom  panel  lengths?  They  could  not' 
be  considered  as  fixed-ended,  and  as  they  would  have  to  perform 
the  additional  duty  of  fixing  the  vertical  post  ends,  they  could  not  be 
considered  to  be  as  favorably  circumstanced  as  a  round-ended  or  ijivot- 
ended  column.  Here,  again,  we  have  to  give  consideration  to  relative 
stiff"ness  of  parts. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  heavy  secondary  stresses  exist  in  the 
connections  of  various  members  in  a  riveted  structure,  but  it  is  not 
commonly  recognized  that  these  very  secondary  stresses  may  totally 
destroy  any  imaginary  fixity  of  ends  in  the  compression  members,  and 
actually  jjlace  the  members  imder  worse  conditions  of  stress  than  if 
pivoted  end-bearings  were  adopted. 

The  writer  is  neither  seeking  to  depreciate  the  jjractical  vahie  of  the 
riveted  connections  nor  to  advocate  either  pin  or  j^ivoted  end  connec- 
tions, but  only  wishes  to  point  oiit  the  erroneous  principles  on  which 
designs  are  frequently  based. 

As  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  no  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to 
arrive  at  a  rational  basis  for  the  strength  of  flat-ended  columns, 
although  the  greater  number  of  tests  of  columns  have  been  made  with 
this  class  of  end-bearing.  As  a  rule,  the  assumption  has  been  made 
that  they  act  in  j^recisely  the  same  manner  as  fixed-ended  columns, 
and  column  formulas  to  cover  both  in  one  expression  are  frequently 
given.     This  is  quite  erroneous,  both  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view. 
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and  from  theevidouce  of  actual  experiments.  Witli  flat  ends,  no  tensile 
stress  can  be  developed  at  the  ends,  and  with  fixed  ends  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  beading  moment  at  each  end  is  theoretically  equal  to 
that  at  the  center  of  the  column. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  so  long  as  no  tensile  stress  is  set  up  in  a 
column  with  flat  ends,  it  will  behave  as  a  fixed-ended  column,  that  is, 
up  to  the  point  of  loading  at  which  the  stress  in  the 
column  at  its  ends  and  center  is  as  sliown  in  Fig.  12, 
when  :^  small  increase  of  load  on  the  column  will  most 
probably  cause  failure. 

If,  then,  we  use  the  formula  for  minimum  stress 
F„  and  make  F^  equal  to  zero,  we  obtain  the  value  of 
R  at  which  a  given  value  oif^l  will  produce  a  minimum 
stress  zero,  and  we  will  thus  determine  the  vahie  of 
R  corresponding  to  incipient  tensile  stress,  and  the 
formula  with  F^  inserted  as  of  zero  vahie,  will  give 
what  mav  be  called  the  critical  value, 


■'Z^^/////j/////o'//J^ 


Fig.  12. 


i?  =  2 


=  2 


48^ 


0-/.,  (^  +  0 


48 


(»-^  +  ^) 


=  2 


48  ^(   1 J-  )     I    when  tension  is  incipi-   | 


ent     in    flat-ended   }    .  .  .  (9) 
columns.  • 


Here,  again,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  from  experimental  results 
what  value  must  be  given  to  the  factor  —  ,  if  the  formula  is  to  be 

used  to  determine  ultimate  strength. 

It  may  bs  urged  that  the  load  producing  incipient  tension  in  any 
given  flat-ended  column  may  not  be  the  ultimate  load;  but,  as  soon  as 
tension  is  attempted  to  be  set  up  at  the  ends  of  a  flat-ended  column, 
tlio  column  will  be  in  a  higlily  unstable  condition,  and  the  ends  will 
begin  to  rotate  on  their  bearing  faces.  This  is  most  readily  seen  by 
considering  the  case  of  a  fixed-ended  column  in  which  tensile  stresses 
have  been  set  up  at  the  ends  and  center. 
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If  the  fibsrs  in  tension  at  tlie  ends  were  cut  so  as  to  transform  the 
column  into  a  flat-ended  column  while  under  load,  we  would  naturally 
expect  the  column  to  alter  its  curvature  immediately,  and  largely 
increase  its  deflection,  with  the  result  that  it  would  probably  fail 
immediately,  or  with  a  comparatively  small  additional  load.  The 
substantial  truth  of  this,  in  practice,  is  most  clearly  evident  in  Mr. 
Christie's  experiments,  as  will  appear  later. 

By  plotting  the  curves  for  the  two  conditions,  one  for  failure  by  maxi- 
mum compressive  stress,  and  the  other  for  the  critical  condition  of  in- 
cipient tension,  it  is  made  evident  tliat  with  any  given  section  of  column, 
up  to  a  certain  value  of  R,  de2)endent  on  the  eccentricity  of  loading  and 
modulus  of  elasticity,  no  tension  can  be  set  uj)  in  the  column,  whatever 
the  load,  and  flat-ended  columns  below  this  Hmiting  proportion  behave 
in  every  sense  as  fixed-ended  columns,  while  beyond  this  point  the 
strength  will  fail  more  or  less  rapidly. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  value  of  the  difference  in  the  strength 
of  fixed  and  flat-ended  columns  is  here  dealt  with  in  a  rational  manner 
for  the  first  time. 

With  regard  to  pin-ended  columns,  it  is  quite  useless  to  theorize 
with  the  view  of  showing  their  superiority  to  round  or  pivot  ends, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  their  behavior  under  load,  even  in  a  testing- 
machine,  depends  very  largely  on  the  closeness  of  the  fit  between  pin 
and  hole,  upon  the  smoothness  or  otherwise  of  the  bearing  surfaces, 
upon  the  diameter  of  the  pin  in  relation  to  the  radius  of  gyration,  and 
upon  the  presence,  either  accidental  or  jiremeditated,  of  a  lubricating 
medium. 

In  actual  laractice,  the  vibration  in  a  railway  bridge,  caused  by  the 
passage  of  the  load,  and  the  movements  of  the  members  relatively  to 
each  other  under  the  common  variations  of  stress,  must  undoubtedly 
go  very  far  to  destroy  the  friction  upon  which  depends  the  superiority 
with  which  this  type  of  strut  is  often  credited  over  those  with  round 
ends. 

There  is  as  yet  no  satisfactory  and  conclusive  evidence  that  in  prac- 
tical work  the  pin-ended  column  can  fairly  be  credited  with  this  greater 
strength,  and  the  practice  of  imj)osing  higher  stresses  on  account  of  the 
pin  ends  is  open  to  grave  question. 

This  matter  may  be  viewed  from  another  standi^oint,  that  of  the 
advantages  claimed  for  the  pin  joint  as  compared  with  the  riveted  con- 
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nectiou.  Among  tliese  sc-oalled  advantages  are  freedom  from  secondary 
stresses  and  greater  certainty  of  realizing  the  ideal  condition  of  central- 
ity  of  loading  on  the  various  members. 

Any  additional  strength  accompanying  the  i:)in-bearing  type  of 
column  can  only  be  obtained  when  frictional  resistances  are  set  np  in 
the  beaiing,  preventing  rotation,  and  thus  bringing  into  play  a  moment 
of  resistance  to  bending  on  the  column  end,  and  this  moment  of 
resistance  in  turn  can  only  be  developed  by  subjecting  the  other 
members  assembled  on  the  same  pin  to  secondary  bending  stresses  in 
order  to  realize  a  partial  fixity  of  column  ends. 

In  any  case,  the  additional  resistance  due  to  partial  fixity  of  ends  in 
the  i^in-ende.I  column,  if  it  actually  exists  in  practical  constructionj 
must  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  other  members  on  the  same  pin, 
and  is  largely  dependent  on  the  stiffness  of  those  members.  The  question 
may  fairly  be  raised  whether  or  not  it  would  be  consistent  practice  to 
make  an  allowance  for  the  secondary  stresses  in  these  other  members, 
if  we  rely  on  these  secondary  stresses  to  provide  the  column  with 
increased  resistance. 

Comparison  of  the  FoRMuiiAs  with  the  Experiments. 
Deflection  Formula  [4)  for  Round-Ended  or  Pivot-Ended  Columns. 

8^/  — f  pr-" 

The  starting  point  for  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  theory  and  for- 
mulas was  the  development  of  this  expression  for  the  deflection  of  a 
column,  and  it  has  already  been  pointed  out  that,  in  practical  work, 
some  of  the  controlling  intiaeaces  cannot  be  made  subject  to  actual 
observation,  depending  as  they  do  on  internal  conditions  arising  from 
past  history,  accidental  errors  in  setting,  etc.,  etc. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  important  to  have  some  definite  knowledge  as 
to  whether  the  deflection  formula  bears  characteristic  features  having 
practical  agreement  with  the  results  of  actual  observations  in  experi- 
ments. 

In  order  to  make  a  comparison  it  was  necessary  to  make  numerous 
trial  calculations  with  diflfereat  estimates  of  the  values  of  those  factors 
which  are  primarily  unknown,  and  the  j^rocess  of  comparison  there- 
fore consisted  of  fitting  the  calculated  values  given  by  the  formula  to 
the  observed  deflections,  so  that  it  might  be  seen  whether  curves 
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plotted  with  loads  as  abscissas  aud  deflections  as  ordinates  have  the 
same  character  by  calculation  and  observation. 

The  unknown  factors  for  which  the  values  have  had  to  be  estimated 
are  the  following: 

1.  The  modulus  of  elasticity E, 

2.  The  equivalent  eccentricity £, 

3.  Any  small  amount  of  initial  curvature  capable  of  observation,     V, 
but  not  always  noted  in  records  of  test  and  making  the  total  de- 
viation of  the  column  from  a  straight  line  =  Z>  =  J  ±  V. 

It  was  found  that  the  influence  of  each  of  these  three  factors  is  so 
great  that  very  small  deviations  from  the  estimated  values  finally 
adopted  destroy  the  agreement  between  calculation  and  observation, 
and  as,  in  these  estimated  values,  we  are  already  dealing  with  very 
small  quantities,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  small  deviations  referred  to 
woiild  be  incapable  of  being  observed  in  any  ordinary  experiment. 

The  examples  selected  for  purposes  of  comparison 
have  been  taken  from  the  tests  of  round-ended  columns 
of  Low  Moor,  No.  3  cast  iron,  made  by  Mr.  Eaton 
Hodgkinson,*  and  from  these  tests  of  round-ended 
wrought-iron  columns,  made  by  Mr.  James  Christie,  f  \ 

These  examples  have  been  chosen  solely  on  account  of 
the  fullness  of  the  records  of  deflections.     In  each  case  the 
effective  column  length  has  been  taken  as  being  the  dis- 
tance between  the  centers  of   the  hemispherical  ends,  as      ^ 
shown  in  Fig-.  13.  ^'"-  ^^- 


# 


Examples  from  Hodgkinson's  Tests  of  Low  Moor,  No.  3  Cast  Iron. 

Test  No.  5,  of  Table  1.% — Solid,  cylindrical,  hemispherical-ended 
column,  60.50  ins.  length  over  ends,  0.99  in.  diameter,  say  59.50  ins. 
effective  length. 

I ^  moment  of  inertia  of  section  =  0.472  in.* 

(E=\4: 500  000  lbs. ,  modulus  of  elasticity ; 
■p  ,.       ,    1       ,  I    £  =  0.055  in.,  equivalent  eccentricity  of  loading; 

I   F  =^  -(-  0.07  in.,  probable  initial  curvature  escap- 
L  ing  observation. 


1840. 


*  Recorded  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  for 


t  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xiii. 

%  Philosophical  Transactions,  Royal  Society,  London,  1840. 


P  =  load, 
in  pounds. 

515.. 

655.. 

991.  . 

1  183 . . 

1  471 . . 

1  615.. 

Ult. 

load 

.  1  663.. 
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(A         +      V)    =  D  calculated.  D  observed. 

Inches.        Inches.         Inches.  Inches. 

0.0253  +  0.07  =  0.0953.    , 0.05 

0.0360-1-0.07  =  0.1060 0.10 

0.0756  +  0.07  =  0.1456 0.14 

0.1160  4-0.07  =  0.1860 0.19 

0.2525  -1-0.07  =  0.3225 0.32 

0.4425  4-  0.07  =  0.5125 0.52 

0.5690  4-  0.07  =  0.6390 a  failed. 

Test  No.   20,  of  Table  I. — Solid,    cylindrical,   hemisplierical-ended 

column,  60.50  ins.   length  over  all,   1.97  ins.   diameter,  say  58.50  ins. 

eflfective  length. 

/=0.74in.-' 

Estimated  values:  ^=13  500  000  lbs.,  e  =  0.0675  in.,  F=  0. 

P=load,  (A       -|-      F)      =/>  calculated.  Z>  observed, 

in  pounds.       Inches.      Inches.  Inches.  Inches. 

3  355 0.0109  4-  0  =.0.0109 bent. 

7  386....  0.0287 -I-  0  ==0.0287 0.02 

12  970....  0.0686  4-  0  =  0.06S6 0.07 

19  943.... 0. 1943 -j-  0  =0.1943 0.20 

21  035  ... 0.2361)  4-  0  =  0.2360 0.23 

22  127.  . .  .0.2800  -|-  0  =  0.2800 0.28 

23  219. . .  .0.3740  -(-  0  =  0.3740 , 0.37 

24  311. . .  .0.5000  -I-  0  =  0.500>» 0.50  to  0.52 

24  857...  0.5940  4-  0  =0.5940 0.60 

Ult.  load.  25  403.... 0.7230  4-  0  =0.7230 8  faUed. 

(26  000)....  0.9350 -I-  0  =0.9350 


Test  No.  1,  of  Table  VIII. — Hollow,  cylindrical,  hemispherical- 
ended  column  (Fig.  14),  90.75  ins.  length  over  all,  1.78  ins.  external 
diameter,  1.21  ins.  internal  diameter,  say  89  ins.  effective  length. 

Core  center  0.19  in.  out  of  center 
of  exteraal  circle  of  column  (ascertained 
after  fracture).  Center  of  area  0.09 
iu.  out  of  center  of  external  circle  of 
column.  Fig.  14. 

/=  0.367  in.  ^ 

Estimated  values:  E  ^  \b  000  000  lbs.,  e  =  0.11  in.,  V=  —  0.03 in. 
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P  =  load,  (A       —    F)       =  D  calculated.        D  observed, 

in  pounds.         Inches.       Inches.         Inches.  Inches. 

2  237. . . .  0.06655  —  0.03  =  0.03655 0.03 

2  813....  0.09933  —  0.03  =  0.06933 0.07 

3  317...-.  0.13050  —  0.03  =  0.10050 0.11 

3  821....  0.17700  —  0.03  =  0.14700 0.16 

4  325....  0.24330  —  0.03  =  0.21330 0.20 

4  829....  0.34600  -0.03  =  0.31600 032 

5  333. . . .  0.52500  —  0.03  =  0.49500 0.49 

Maximum.  5  585 ... .  0. 67760  —  0. 03  =  0 .  64760 ....  (not      observed ; 

•<  column  not   al- 
(6  000).. . .   1.17700  -  0.03  =  1.14700. . . .  |  jo^ed  to  break. 


Test  No.  5,  of  Table  VIII. — Hollow,  cylindrical,  hemispherical- 
ended  column  (Fig.  15),  90.75  ins.  length  overall,  2.23 ins.  external 
diameter,  1 .  53  ins.  internal  diameter,  therefore,  say  88 .  52  ins.  effective 
length. 

Core   center   was   0.135    in.     out    of 

center    of    external    circle    of     column     C-"'/^^^W\C-' '  '""^^° "' '"" 
(ascertained   after    fracture).     Therefore     Ci^?^~"~^P^6''=™""''f  «"= 
center  of  area  was  0.12  in.  out  of  center 
of  external  circle. 

7=0.8863  in.* 

Estimated  values :  E  =  14: 500  000  lbs. ,  £  =  0 .  175  in. ,  V=  —  0 .  025  in. 

P  —  load,  (A       —       V)        =  I>calculated.      i>  observed, 

in  pounds.         Inches.         Inches.  Inches.  Inches. 

2  2.37....  0.0347  — 0.025  =   0.0097 0.04 

4  325....  0.0796  — 0.025  =   0.0546 0.06 

6  341....  0.1415  —  0.025  =   0.1165 0.12 

8  357....  0.2375  — 0.025  =   0.2125 0.22 

9  365....  0.3085  — 0.025  =   0.2835 0.28 

10  373....  0.4040  — 0.025  =   0.3790 0  37 

11  381....  0.5475  — 0.025=   0.5225 0.55 

12  137. . . .  0.7080  —  0.025  =   0.6830 0.69 

Maximum.  12  389. . . .  0.7525  —  0.025  =   0.7275. ...  ( lot    observed  ; 

<  column  not  al- 
(13  000) ....  (0 .  9950)-  0 .  025  =  (0 .  9700) .  . .  ]  j^^ed  to  break. 

lest  JVb.  15,  of  Table  VIII. — Hollow,  cylindrical,  hemispherical- 
ended  column  (Fig.  16),  90.75  ins.  length  over  all,  3.36  ins.  external 
diameter,  2 .  61  ins.  interaal  diameter,  say  87 .  39  ins.  effective  leng-th  =  I. 
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Core  center,  after  fracture,  found  to 
be   0.067   in.    out   of  center    of  external       W  / \Z^  _,,,,„„ ,.„ 

.  1  P  1  mi  J.  i  r  ^<^       -/-■         \     :         CENTEBOF  E)tTt»NAL  cmcif 

circle  or  column,     iuereiore,    center   oi      {^^-nxd u^- ctNitR of  co«t 

'  0.067  \A       Jjy 

area  was  0 .  105  in.   out  of  center  of  ex-  ^^^222^ 

temal  circle.  ^^ 

I  =  3.915  ins.* 

Estimated  values:  jS  =  12  000  000  lbs.,  ^  =  0.16  in.,  F=  +0.035 in. 

P  =  load,  (A       4-        V)      =  D  calculated.        D  observed, 

in  pounds.       Inches.         Inches.       Inches.  Inches. 

3  355 0.0166  +  0.035  =  0.0466 bent. 

16  115. . .  .0.0727  +  0.035  =  0.1077 0.09 

18  667. . .  .0.0895  +  0.035  =  0.1245 0.18 

21  729.... 0.1128  +  0.035  =  0.1478 0.15 

24  148.... 0.1341  +0.035  =  0.1691 0.17 

28  986. . .  .0.1872  +0.035  =  0.2222 0.24 

33  824.... 0.2625  +0.035  =  0.2975 0.30 

37  701....  0.3445  +0.035  =  0.3795 0.38 

41  632.  . .  .0.4680  +  0.035  =  0.5030 0.48 

43  597. .  .  .0.5550  +  0.035  =  0.5900 0.59 

45  563. . .  .0.6650  +  0.035  =  0.7000 0.67 

4?  528.  . .  .0.8175  +  0.035  =  0.8525 0.87 

48  511.... 0.9140  +  0.035  =  0.9490 0.90 

49  494.... 1.0320 +  0.035  =  1.0670 1.07 

Ult.  load.  50  477.... 1.1750  +  0.035  =  1.2100 a 

Test  No.  7,  of  Table  III. — Solid,  rectangular  pillar  with  hemi- 
spherical ends,  60.5  ins.  length  over  all,  1.54  x  1.56  ins.  nearly  square, 
say  59  ins.,  eifective  length  =  /. 

/=  0.475  in.  * 

Estimated  values:  £"  =  13  250  000  lbs.,  f  =  0.06  in.,  F=  —  0.015 in. 

P=load,  (A  —  F)    =  Z)  calculated.         D  observed, 

in  pounds.  Inches.        Inches.  Inches.  Inches. 

2  141 0.010  —  0.015  =  —  0.005 column  bent. 

4  465 0.025  —  0.015  =  +  0.010 0.015 

6  481 0.043  —  0.015  =  +0.028 0.02 

11  169 0.130  —  0.015  =  +0.115 0.11 

13  565 0.257  —  0.015  =       0.242 0.23 

14  461 0.360  —  0.015  =       0.345 0.35 

14  909 0.438  —  0.015  =       0.423 0.44 

15  357 0.552  —  0.015  =       0.537 0.52 

Ult.  load.  15  581 0.632  —  0.015=       0.617 a 
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Examples  from  Christie's  Tests  of  Wrought-Iron  Struts  with  Hemi- 
spherical Ends.* 

Test  No.  20^.— X-bar;  1  in.  x  1  in.  s  87.25  ins.  length  over  all,  1-in, 
balls  and  plates,  86.25  ins.  effective  length  =  /. 

/  (least)  =  a  r"  =  0.3  sq.  in.   X  (0.26)1 

Estimated   values:    E^  23  500  000  lbs.,   f  =  0.0525   in.,  F=  + 
0.025  in. 

P  =  load,  (A        -|-       V)       —  Z>  calculated.  Z> observed, 

in  pounds.     Inches.         Inches.  Inches.  Inches. 

100. . .  .0.0122  +  0.025  =  0.0372 0.05 

200.... 0.0304  4-  0.025  =  0.0554 0.05 

300.... 0.0602  +  0.025  =  0.0852 0.08 

400. . .  .0.1178  +  0.025  =  0.1428 0.15 

500... 0. 2760  +  0.025  =  0  3010 0.30 

Ult.  load.  550. . .  .0..5410  +  0  025  =  0.5660 ac 

Test  No.   205.— J -bar;   3    ins.   x  3  ins.  X  82.0625   ins.  length  over 
all,  2-in.  balls  and  plates,  80  0625  ins.,  effective  length. 

I  =  a  r"'  =  2.53  sq.  ins.  x  (0.62)-  =  0.9725  in."' 

Estimated  values:  E  =  25  000  000  lbs.,  f  =  0.02  in.,  V=  0.035  in. 

P  =  load,  (A        -\-      V)        =  D  calculated.  D  observed, 

in  pounds.        Inches.       Inches.  Inches.  Inches. 

500. . .  .0.0003  -f  0.035   =  0,0353 0.03 

5  000 0.0038  4-  0.035   =  0.0888 0.04 

10  000. . .  .0.0091  +  0.035   =  0.0441 0.05 

15  000. . .  .0.0168  4-  0.035   =  0.0518 0.05 

20  000. . .  .0.0293  +  0.035   =  0.0643 0.06 

25  000. . .  .0.0526  4-  0.035   =  0.0876 0.09 

30  000.... 0.1122  4-  0.035   =0.1472 0.15 

34  000 0.3380  +  0.035  =  0.3730 (not    recorded; 

Ult.  load.  34  110. . .  .0.3560  4-  0.035   =  0.3910 I  column  failed. 

*  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xiii. 
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Test  No.  26>6'.— T-bar;  ^  ins.  x  2J  ins.  x  82.375  ins.  long  over  all, 
2-iu.  balls  and  plates,  80.375  ins.  eflfective  length. 

/=  «  r-  =  1.73  sq.  ins.  x  (0.55)^  =  0.523325  in.-* 

Estimated  values:  E=  32  OOO  000  lbs.,  e.  =  0.035  in.,  V ^  -\-  0.05  in. 

P  —  load,  (A         -f       V)       =  D  calculated.    D  observed, 

in  pounds.  Inches.  Inches.  Inches.  Inches. 

500  ..   0.0008G  +  0.05   ^   0.0508 0.03 

3  000  ...0.0058    -f  0.05   =   0.0558 0.05 

6  000.... 0.0133    +  0.05   =   0.0633 0.06 

9  000.... 0.0238    -f  0.05   =   0.0738 0.07 

12  000....  0.0392    +   0.05   =   0.0892 0.10 

15  000.... 0.0636    +   0.05   =   0.1136 0.12 

18  000.... 0.1097    4-  0.05   =   0.1597 0.16 

20  01)0.... 0.1718    -f   0.05   =   0.2218 0.22 

21  000.... 0.2270    4-  0.05  =   0.2270 0.30 

Ult.  21  500.  . .  .0.2660    +  0.05   =   0.3160 a   failed. 

(22  000)...  (0.3200    +  0.05)  =  (0.3700) 

(23  000).  ..(0.5120    4-  0.05)  =  (0.5620) 


Test  No.  206?.— J-bar;  1|  ins.  X  1^  ins.  X  81.1875  ins.  long  over  all, 
on  1-in.  balls  anl  plates,  therefore,  effective  length  =  80.1875  ins. 

I=n  r"'  =  0.53  sq.  in.  X  (0.32)'  =  0.054272  in.*. 

Estimated  values:  £:=:  30  000  000  lbs.,  f  =  0.05  in.,  V ^  0.03  in. 

P  =  load,  (A  +       V)       =  Z)  calculated.     Z)  observed. 

in  pounds.  Inches.  Inches.  Inches.  Inches. 

200.... 0.00538  4-  0.03  =   0.0354 0.02 

600.... 0.01965  +  0.03  =   0.0497 0.05 

800.... 0.29380  4-  0.03  =   0.0594 0.06 

1  000.... 0.04188  4-  0.03  =   0.0719 0.07 

1  200.... 0.05840  4-  0.03  =   0.0884 0.09 

1400.    ..0.08135  +  0.03  =   0.1114 0.12 

1  600.... 0.11525  4-   0.03  =  0.1453 0.15 

1  800.... 0.17100  -f  0.03  =   0.2010 0.20 

2  000 0.27750  4-  0.03  =   0.3075 0.30 

TJlt.  2  200 0.51600  +   0.03  =   0.5460 a  failed. 

(2  250). . .  (0 .  74000    4-  0 . 03)  =  (0 . 7700) 

(2  300).  ..( 1.04200   +   0.03)  =  (1.0720) 
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7'est  No.  211.—J-hAv;  2  ins.  x  2  ins.  x  63.1875  ins.  long  over  aU,  on 
1-in.  balls  and  plates,  therefore,  effective  length  =  62. 1875  ins. 
I=aj-  ^  (0.95  sq.  in.)  X  (0.43)'  =  0.175655  in.' 
Estimated  values:  ^  =  27  000  000  lbs.,  ^  =  0.10  in.,  F=  0.02  in. 

P  =  load,  (A         +      V)       =  D  calculated.  D  observed, 

in  pounds.      Inches.         Inches,  Inches.  Inches. 

500. . .  .0.00533  +  0.02  =  0.0253 0.03 

2  000....  0.02455  +  0.02  =  0.0446 0.05 

3  000...  0.04110  +  0.02  =  0  0611 0.06 

4  000...  .0.06175  +  0.02  =  0.0818 0.08 

5  000....0  08860  +  0  02  =  0.1086 0.10 

6  000.... 0.12460 +  0.02  =  0.1446 0.15 

7  000.... 0.17600 +  0.02  =  0.1960 0.20 

8  000.... 0.25450 +  0.02  =  0.2745 0.27 

9  000.... 0.38900 +  0.02  =  0.4090 0.40 

9  500  . .  .0.50100  +  0.02  =  0.5210 not  recorded. 

Ult.  load.  9  510.  . .  .0.50400  +  0.02  =  0.5240 x  faUed. 

9  550.... 0.51600 +  0.02  =  0.5360 

Test  iVb.  217. — J-l^ar;  1  in.  X  lin.  x  45J  ins.,  long  over  all,  on  1-in. 
balls  and  plates,  therefore,  effective  length  =  44.25  ins. 

/=  a  r-  =  0.3  sq.  in.  x  (0.26)^  =  0.02028  in.' 

Estimated  values:  ^=18  500  000  lbs.,  e  =  0.037  in.,  F=  0.008  in. 

P  =  load,  (A        +      V)      =  Z>  calculated.  D  observed, 

in  pounds.      Inches.         Inches.  Inches.  Inches. 

100. . .  .0.0025  +  0.008  =  0.0106 0.01 

400...  0.0123  +  0.008  =  0.0203 0.02 

600... 0.0215  +  0.008  =  0.0295 0.03 

800. . .  .0.0342  +  0  008  =  0.0422 0.04 

1  000.... 0.0533 +  0.008  =  0.0613 0.06 

1200.... 0.0832 +  0.008  =  0  0912 0.10 

1400.... 0.1415  +  0.008  =  0.1495 0  15 

1  600.... 0.2968  +  0.008  =  0.3048 0.29 

1  700. . .  .0.5410  +  0.008  =  0.5490 0.55 

Ult.  load.  1  750. . .  .0.8675  +  0.008  =  0.8755 a   failed. 

1  800.... 2. 0250 +  0.008  =  2.0330 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  the  modtilus  of  elasticity  E,  as  esti- 
mated for  the  foregoing  comparative  examples,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  Mr.  Hodgkinson  found  from  transverse  bending  tests  of  the  Low 
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Moor  No.  3  cast  irou,  that  E  raugecT  from  13  585  530  to  14  251  950  lbs., 
and  Mr.  James  Christie*  fouml  from  bending  tests  of  the  wrought  iron 
upon  which  he  experimented,  that  E  ranged  from  19  1G4  000  to 
33  G31  000  lbs. 

The  value  of  E,  as  found  by  bending  tests,  is  necessarily  that  to 
which  we  must  refer  in  dealing  with  cohxmn  strength  and  stiffness,  as 
the  modulus  of  elasticity  only  enters  into  the  column  formula  on 
account  of  the  bending  moments  exerted  on  the  column,  and  not  at  all 
in  connection  with  direct  compressive  stresses. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  value  of  E  obtained  from  the  trans- 
verse bending  tests  on  ordinary  cold-straightened  wrought-iron  or 
steel  bars  will  depend  upon  the  position  of  the  jjoiuts  at  which  the 
straightening  press  has  been  applied.  If  the  straightening  is  done 
near  the  center  of  the  sj^an,  the  value  of  E  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  come  out  very  low,  while  the  influence  of  any  straighten- 
ing done  near  the  ends  of  the  bars  will  have  comparatively  little 
influence  on  the  results  obtained. 

In  direct  tensile  tests  the  position  of  the  points  of  straightening 
will  have  no  influence  on  the  results,  which  will  only  be  affected  by 
the  amount  of  straightening  to  which  the  bar  has  been  subjected. 
This  will  explain  the  much  greater  uniformity  in  the  results  obtained 
by  direct  tension,  as  compared  with  those  obtained  by  transverse 
bending  tests,  and  also  with  those  obtained  from  compression  tests 
where  the  slightest  latitude  is  given  for  the  specimen  to  act  as  a 
column,  and  where  the  material  has  had  to  be  cold-straightened. f 

Gen'eral  Fokmula.s  for   the   Relation    of   Column   Proportions   to 

Column  Strength. 
Round  or  pivoted  ends — 


Formula  (7)  R  = 

^5  F,  + 

for  failure  by  compressive  stress, 


or  (8)  i?  =  —^ 


I 48^ rF,  _        cjn 


for  failure  by  tensile  stress. 


*  "  The  Strength  and  Elasticity  of  Structural  Steel,"  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E., 
Vol.  xiii. 

t  See  results  of  Mr.  Christie's  tests  in  "The  Strength  and  Elasticity  of  Structural 
Steel,"  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xiii. 
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Fixed  ends. . .   R  =  twice  the  vahies  given  by  Formnlas  (7)  and  (8). 

Flat  ends i?  =  same    as    fixed    ends,    keeping    in   view   that   in 

Forniiala  (8)  F,  is  to  be  made  zero,  resulting  in 
Formula  (9). 
Hinged  or  )  (in  upper  limits,  same  as  for  fixed  ends. 

Pin    ends.  )  (  in  lower  limits,  same  as  for  round  ends. 

Attention  must  here  be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  Formulas  (7)  and  (8) 
are  not  actually  two  different  formulas,  but  are  only  simj^le  algebraic 
transformations  of  one  and  the  same  general  formula  (6),  referred  to 
the  two  conditions  of  failure  by  compressive  stress  and  by  tensile 
stress,  the  only  other  modifications  necessary  for  their  api^lication  to 
any  of  the  types  of  column  previously  given  being  due  to  the  con- 
ditions of  end  fixing  as  determining  the  relative  length  of  columns 
of  the  same  strength,  but  with  diff'erent  end  conditions. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  three  factors  in  the  formulas  to 
■which  it  is  necessary  to  assign  values,  and  these  are: 

(1)  The  value  of  jE/ =  modulus  of  elasticity; 

(2)  The  value  of  F^  or  F^  =  the  maximum  fiber  stress; 

(3)  The  value  of  ^. 

r- 

Careful  study  of  the  great  variations  shown  in  actual  tests,  and  of 
the  comparisons  made  between  actual  and  calculated  deflections, 
apparently  indicate  very  great  difficulty  in  assigning  any  fixed  values 
for  these  quantities  for  general  application,  but  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  it  is  not  practically  possible  to  predict  the  i^recise  strength  of  any 
given  column,  and  that  being  so,  it  only  remains  to  endeavor  to  deter- 
mine the  limits  between  which  we  may  exjject  the  column  strength  to 
lie.  With  this  in  view,  using  approximately  normal  values  of  E  as 
obtained  by  tests  in  dii'ect  tension  or  compression,  assigning  values  to 
F^  approximately  as  shown  by  the  higher  tests  of  short  columns,  and 
to  Fi  as  given  by  direct  tests  of  tensile  strength,  the  writer  has  found 
that  the  lower  limit  of  column  strength  is  given  fairly  by  the  formulas 

when — :,  =0.6;  and  it  also  appears  that  the  upper  hmit  given  by  the 
r 

formulas,  when  — ^  =  0. 15  is  rarely  exceeded. 

These  values  are  applicable  alike  to  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  mild 
steel,  hard  steel,  and  several  kinds  of  timber,  as  will  be  seen  on  refer- 
ence to  the  various  diagrams  of  column  tests  appended. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  tliat  in  the  case  of  solid,  ronnd  columns, 

C  £ 

the  value  —^  =  0.6  for  lower  limit  strength  corre8i)onds  to  an  equiv- 
alent eccentricity  of  (0.3  X  radius  of  gyration),  and  applying  this  to  a 
l)!ir  oi  1  ill.  diameter,  where  c  =0.5  in.,  and  /•  =  0.25. in.,  the  value  of  e 
would  only  be  (0.3  X  0.25  in.)  =0.075  in. 

Of  this  amount  the  possible  erroi's  in  setting  the  test  specimen  may 
be  only  a  small  part,  and  if  we  assume  that  initial  external  curvature 
of  bai",  iiTegularities  in  the  line  of  physical  axis,  and  the  efi'ects  of  cold- 
straightening  account  for  say  60%  of  the  total  value  of  f,  the  remain- 
ing ^0%,  or  0.03  in.,  would  be  the  extreme  permissible  amount  of  error 
in  setting  the  specimen,  and  it  becomes  apparent  how  important  such 
small  errors  are  in  experiments  on  columns,  and  how  very  carefully  the 
testing  must  be  carried  out  in  order  to  develop  even  the  lower  limit 
strength  shown  by  the  accompanying  diagrams. 

This  also  impresses  the  mind  with  the  danger  of  generalizing  from 
the  results  of  any  single  series  of  tests  where  the  number  of  tests  is  not 
very  large. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  theory  and  resulting  formulas  of  this  jjajDer 
apply  only  when  the  loads  are  such  as  will  not  stress  the  material  of  the 
column  beyond  the  elastic  limit,  a  condition  which  aijplies  equally  to 
the  common  theory  of  flexure  of  solid  beams  under  simple  bending. , 
This,  however,  forms  no  l)ar  to  the  extension  of  the  application  of  the 
formula  for  elastic  beam  strength  to  cases  of  ultimate  strength  where 
the  elastic  limit  is  exceeded,  provided  proper  recognition  is  given  to  the 
fact  that  the  ultimate  maximum  fiber  stresses  ajiparently  developed  are 
not  true  values  of  tensile  or  comi^ressive  strength,  but  are  always  much 
higher  than  obtained  from  tests  under  direct  stress.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  now  well  known  and  need  not  be  dealt  with  here. 

There  is,  therefore,  considerable  justification  for  the  ai)i)lication  of 
the  column  formulas  to  a  comparison  with  exijeriments  on  ultimate 
strength,  Avhich,  in  fact,  form  the  only  available  basis  of  reference  to 
which  the  engineer  can  appeal. 

Difi'erences  of  opinion  exist  among  engineers  as  to  whether  columns 
should  be  designed  with  regard  to  the  ultimate  strength  or  with  regard 
to  the  maximum  fiber  stress  developed  by  the  working  load.  The 
former  is  by  far  the  more  common  practice,  owing  to  the  existing  state 
of  knowledge  as  to  the  jjrinciples  of  column  strength,  and  this  renders 
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it  necessary  for  anv  theory  and  formulas,  proposed  for  use  in  practice, 
to  be  compared  with  available  experimental  evidence. 

In  the  writer's  view,  the  more  rational  method  is  to  design  columns 
so  as  to  ensure  that  given  maximum  liber  stresses  will  not  be  exceeded 
under  the  working  load,  while  at  the  same  time  taking  care  to  refer  to 
experimental  results,  in  order  to  see  that  a  sufficient  margin  is  provided 
against  failure  by  instability  in  the  longer  lengths. 

It  would  be  reasonable  to  exjiect  that  the  values  of  F^,  and  Ff,  being 
maximum  fiber  stresses,  would,  when  referred  to  tests  carried  to  ultimate 
failure,  partake  somewhat  of  the  nature  and  value  generally  accorded  to 
the  corresponding  maximum  apparent  fiber  stresses  determined  from 
tests  of  ultimate  transverse  strength  of  simple  solid  beams.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  keep  in  view  that  it  is  hardly  possible  that  they 
can  have  such  high  apparent  values  as  in  beam  tests,  owing  to  the 
rajjidly  accumulating  bending  moment  developed  in  columns  by  the  in- 
creasing deflection,  which  must  evidently  be  intensified  by  any  extra 
yielding  of  the  extreme  fibers  due  to  their  elastic  limit  being  exceeded, 
and  thus  accelerating  the  deflection. 

In  the  case  of  beams,  of  course,  the  increase  in  deflection  accompany- 
ing an  increasing  load  has  no  influence  whatever  on  the  bending  moment. 

The  writer  has  not  found  it  necessary  for  "centrally"  loaded 
columns  of  wrought  iron,  mild  or  hard  steel,  and  timber,  to  deal  with 
the  condition  of  failure  by  tensile  stress,  excepting  as  regards  incipient 
tension  in  flat-ended  columns. 

The  maximum  compressive  stress  in  a  column  of  symmetrical  section 
always  has  a  greater  value  in  jjounds  per  square  inch  than  the  maxi- 
mum tensile  stress,  and  the  difference  between  the  compressive  and 
tensile  strengths  must  be  considerable  before  tension  becomes  the  con- 
trolling influence.  This  is  the  case  with  high-class  cast  iron,  such  as 
was  used  by  Hodgkinson  in  his  tests  of  Low  Moor,  No.  3  iron,  and  the 
curves  for  failure  by  tension  are  therefore  plotted  on  the  diagrams 
showing  these  tests. 

In  order  to  discover,  if  possible,  any  sjjecial  features  accompanying 
any  particular  set  of  tests,  the  writer  has  assigned  a  separate  diagram 
to  the  princijial  sets  of  experiments  where  the  number  and  range  of 
tests  were  sufiiciently  great  to  justify  it,  and  where  this  was  not  the 
case,  the  individual  tests  have  been  given  distinguishing  symbols  to 
assist  in  arriving  at  a  correct  judgment. 
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As  lias  akeacly  been  remarked,  the  writer  has  been  unable  to  obtain 
practical  verification  of  the  precise  influence  of  form  of  section  from 
existing  records  of  experiments.  To  demonstrate  this  influence  by 
practical  evidence  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a  large  number  of  new 

c 
experiments  on  sections  having  widely  dififerent  values   of ,  and  at 

the  same  time  to  impose  the  loads  with  a  comparatively  large  and  pre- 
determined value  of  eccentricity,  in  order  to  overshadow  the  relative 
influence  of  what  has  been  dealt  with  in^  the  foregoing  pages  as 
"  eu[uivalent  eccentricity. " 

All  the  diagrams  of  column  tests  accompanying  this  paper  have  been 
made  self-explanatory  as  far  as  possible. 
They  are  as  follow: 

Cast  Ii'ou. 
Fig.   11. — Representing  79  tests   of  round-ended  columns  of  Low 
Moor,  No.  3  cast  iron,  by  Mr.  Hodgkinsou. 

The  tests  are  plotted  to  effective  lengths,  an  allowance  having  been 
made  for  the  roimding  of  the  ends  by  taking  them  as  hemispherical  of 
the  same  diameter  as  the  bars.  The  ends  were  not  actually  hemi- 
spherical in  every  case,  some  being  somewhat  more  pointed,  but  no 
error  of  importance  is  involved  in  the  assumiition  made. 

Fig.  18.  Representing96testsof  flat-ended  and  disc-ended  columns 
of  Low  Moor,  No.  3  cast  iron,  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  this  set  of  tests  on  flat-ended  columns,  that  the 
longer  columns,  from  a  ratio  of  80  upward,  do  not  show  so  low  a 
strength  as  is  indicated  by  the  lowermost  dotted  curve  for  incipient 
tension,  but  failure  at  this  critical  point  in  flat-ended  columns  is 
evidenced  so  strongly  in  the  case  of  tests  of  wrought  iron  and  steel 
that  the  higher  results  obtained  by  Hodgkinson  in  these  tests  on  cast 
iron  must  be  attributed  partly  to  his  extreme  care,  and  partly  to  the 
comparative  fewness  of  tests  of  each  length. 

These  two  sets  of  tests  have  been  abstracted  from  Mr.  Hodgkinson 's 
remarkably  careful  records.*  They  are  the  only  published  records  of 
tests  of  cast-iron  columns  made  in  a  consistent  and  scientific  manner 
on  one  grade  of  material  of  known  character.     The  values  of  load  per 

square  inch,  radius  of  gyration  and  ratio  — ,  have  been  calculated  by 

the  writer  from  Mr.  Hodgkin sou's  figures. 

*  Philosophical  Transactions,  Royal  Society  of  London,  1840. 
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Hodgkinson's  Tests  of  Flat-ended  and  Disc-ended 
Cast-iron  Pillars,  all  Low   Moor,  No.  3  Iron. 

EVERY  TEST  IS  SHOWN  ON  THE    DIAGRAM. 

EXCEPTING    8  DISC   ENDED,    WHICH  WERE  OF  VARYING  DIAMETER, 

6  WHICH   HAD  ONE  FLAT  END  AND  ONE  ROUND  END, 

7  WHICH  WERE  REDUCED  AT  SPECIAL  POINTS  IN  THEIR 
LENGTH   BY  TURNING  DOWN, 

2  WHICH  WERE  LONGER  THAN  320  TIMES  THEIR 
RADIUS  OF  GYRATION. 

NUMBER  OF   TESTS  ON   DIAGRAM, 

FLAT-ENDED,    65  SOLID  CYLINDRICAL 
FROM  0.5"   DIAM. 
TO  1.76"   DIAM.. 
"  "  4  SOLID    RECTANGULAR     * 

r  BY  0.25' 
"  "  17  HOLLOW  CYLINDRICAL    o 

FROM  I.OS'  EXTERNAL    DIAM. 
TO  2. 04'  "  " 

DISC-ENDED,       10  SOLID  CYLINDRICAL 
FROM   0,51"  DIAM. 

TO  1.53'  DIAM, 

96   TOTAL 
THE  MOD.    ELASTICITY, £,    AS  OBTAINED   FROM   TRANSVERSE 
BENDING   TESTS   WAS    13,585,530  LBS. 
TO    14,251,950   LBS. 
THE   TENSILE  STRENGTH  OF  TWO  CRUCIFORM   SPECIMENS|  WAS  / 
13,840  LBS.     PER    SQUARE   INCH 
15.220  LBS.    PER   SQUARE  INCH 
THE    CURVES   OF  UPPER   AND   LOWER   LIMITS  OF  STRENGTH 

ARE  CALCULATED  ON  THE   BASIS  OF 
E  =  14,000,000   LBS.    PER  SQUARE  INCH. 
fc  =   ULTIMATE  CRUSHING  STRENGTH 

=  115,000  LBS.    PER  SQUARE  INCH 
ft    =  ULTIMATE  TENSILE  STRENGTH 

=  15,000  LBS.    PER  SQUARE  INCH 
VALUE  OF    ^   FOR  LOWER  LIMIT    IS   TAKEN  AS  =  0.6, 
CORRESPONDING   TO  ECCENTRICITY  OF  LOADING  OF 
0.3  TIMES  THE    RAD.  OF  GYR.    IN   SOLID  CYLINDRICA 
COLUMNS 
VALUE    OF  1^   FOR    UPPER   LIMIT  IS  TAKEN  AS 
f,/=AVERAGE    COMPRESSIVE    LOAD   IN    LBS. 
PER  SQUARE  INCH. 
FORMULAS  FOR  LOWER  LIMIT  COLUMNS. 

FIXED   EN 


ISO       160 

RATIO  -=■ 


Fig.  18. 
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Fig.  19. — Representing  76  tests  of  cylindrical,  flat-ended  columns 
of  cast  iron  of  various  kinds,  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson.* 

One  test  by  Mr.  Oliarnock,  at  Bradford  Technical  College,  England, 
on  a  hollow  cast-iron  column,  with  flat  flanged  ends.f 

One  test  by  Professor  John  Goodman,  at  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds, 
England,  on  a  hollow  column  with  flanged  ends.  J 

Fourteen  tests  on  cylindrical,  hollow  columns,  with  flat  ends,  made 
by  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Buildings.^ 

Fourteen  tests  on  hollow  columns  with  flat  and  flanged  ends,  at 
Watertown  Arsenal.  |j 

Total  number  of  tests  on  diagram,  106. 

The  sectional  ai-eas,  loads  per  square  inch,  radii   of   gyration  and 

values   of  — ,  have  all  been  calculated  by  the  writer  from  the  figures 
r 

given  in  the  records,  except  for  the  New  York  tests,  for  which  the  radii 
of  gyration   and  ratio  —^,  only,  were  calculated. 

Most  of  the  Watertown  tests  were  on  tapered  columns,  and  all  the 
areas,  loads  per  square  inch  and  radii  of  gyration  calculated  for  these 
refer  to  the  section  at  the  middle  of  the  column  length,  which  will 
explain  the  divergence  from  the  figures  for  ultimate  strength  per 
square  inch  given  by  Professor  Lanza. 

The  results  plotted  on  Fig.  19  refer  to  tests  of  columns  of  various 
kinds  of  cast  iron.  Hodgkinson's  tests  alone  cover  17  different  irons, 
of  widely  different  compressive  strength,  in  short  specimens.  No 
information  is  given  as  to  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  irons  used 
in  the  other  tests  plotted  on  the  diagram. 

A  number  of  the  columns  of  this  (1857)  sei'ies  by  Hodgkinson  were 
subjected  to  more  than  one  test.  They  were  made  long  at  first,  and 
after  being  tested  they  were  cut  down  into  shorter  columns  and  re- 
tested,  a  circumstance  still  further  adding  to  the  difiiculty  of  deriving 
any  defiaite  laws  of  strength  from  these  tests. 

Regarded  as  a  means  of  determining  the  influence  of  column  pro- 
portions on  ultimate  strength,  the  results  of  any  of  the  tests  jjlotted 
on  Fig.  19  are  of  little  value,  and  a  most  cursory  consideration  will 

*Abstracted  from  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  paper  in  Philosophical  Transactions,  Royal 
Society  of  London,  1857. 

t  Engineering,  February  28th,  1896. 

X  Engineering,  September  llih,  1896. 

§  Engineering  News,  January  13th,  1898. 

B  Reports,  1887-1888,  and  Lanza's  "  Applied  Mechanics." 
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show  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  generalize  with  regard  to  any  of 
the  three  principal  sets  of  tests  of  this  diagram.  Nevertheless,  these 
are  the  most  important  tests  of  cast-iron  columns  yet  made,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  engineer,  representing,  as  they  do,  all  the  experi- 
mental evidence  at  present  available  to  justify  the  confidence  of  the 
designer  using  this  material  in  its  commoner  qualities  withoiit  any 
definite  knowledge  or  check  upon  its  physical  characteristics. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  prior  to  the  Watertown  tests  of  1887  and 
1888,  there  was  absolutely  no  published  experimental  evidence  existing 
of  the  strength  of  common  grade  cast-iron  columns  of  the  proi^ortions 
of  length  to  radius  of  gyration  in  most  common  use.  Hodgkinson's 
tests  (1857)  did  not  give  results  on  columns  of  shorter  lengths  than  79 
or  80  times  the  radius  of  gyration,  and  his  tests  in  the  1840  paper  were 
on  iron  of  a  comparatively  high  class.  This  want  has,  to  a  slight 
extent,  been  filled  by  the  Watertown  tests  and  the  New  York  Building 
Department  tests. 

It  is  surprising  to  think  of  the  enormous  number  of  cast-iron 
columns  which  have  been  put  into  use  without  any  justification  for  the 
loads  imposed  on  them,  except  a  simple  faith  in  Hodgkinson's,  Gor- 
don's and  Rankine's  formulas,  and  in  the  numerous  tables  calculated 
therefrom  and  piiblished  in  engineering  pocketbooks  and  treatises. 

The  writer  does  not  pretend  that  the  curves  plotted  on  Fig.  19  have 
any  other  than  a  purely  accidental  correspondence  with  the  experi- 
mental results  shown  on  the  diagram. 

The  curves  calculated  from  the  formula  refer  to  material  of  certain 
fixed  characteristics,  while  the  experiments  plotted  on  Fig.  19  were 
made  on  cast  iron  of  widely  difi'erent  grades. 

At  the  same  time  the  ctxrves  follow  definite  laws,  and  may  serve  as 
a  basis  of  reference.  The  writer,  in  his  own  practice,  would  not  care 
to  count  upon  higher  ultimate  strengths  for  common  cast-iron  col- 
umns than  are  given  by  the  lowest  curves  on  the  diagram. 

Wrought  Iron. — Round  or  Pivoted  Ends. 

Fig.  20. — Representing  33  tests  of  round-ended  columns  by  Mr. 
Christie.*  These  tests  have  all  been  plotted  to  lengths  measured  from 
center  to  center  of  hemispherical  ends.      Mr.  Christie  gives  values  of 

R  based  on  extreme  lengths.    

*  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xiii. 
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In  the  case  of  Tests  Nos.    227,  228  and  229  the  ratio  —  has  been 

r 

recalcnlated   from   the   lengths   given   in  Mr.  Christie's  Table  No.  6. 
The  values  of  —  for  these  three  tests  given  in  this  table  do  not  agree 

with  the  lengths  and  radii  of  gyration. 

The  33  tests  by  Mr.  Christie  shown  on  this  diagram  are  Nos.  200  to 
229,  inclusive,  of  his  Table  No.  6,  and  Nos.  287,  290  and  293  of  his 
Table  No.  8. 

One  test  of  a  round-ended  column  of  large  size  by  L.  F.  G.  Bous- 
caren,*  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  The  ends  of  this  column  were  portions  of 
a  sphere  of  10|  ins.  radius,  and  the  effective  length  has,  therefore,  been 
taken  to  be  20^  ins.  shorter  than  the  length  over  all. 

Fourteen  tests  of  round-ended  columns  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson.f 
Allowance  for  the  round  ends,  in  arriving  at  efiective  length,  has  been 
made  in  this  case  also.     The  sectional  areas,   loads  per  square  in.ch, 

radii  of  gyration,  and  values  of  — ,    have    been    calculated    by    the 

writer  from  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  records. 

Total  number  of  tests  on  diagram,  48. 

Fig.  21. — Repx-esenting  116  results,  by  Professor  Tetmajer  on  pivot- 
ended  columns.  J  These  results  represent  210  experiments.  Ninety- 
four  of  the  results  plotted  represent  in  each  case  the  average  of  two 
tests,  while  twenty-two  of  the  results  are  for  single  experiments.  The 
results,  as  j^lotted  by  the  writer,  are  in  every  case  for  the  load  j^er 
gross  square  inch.  Some  of  the  specimens  were  compounded  of  two  or 
four  pieces  riveted  together,  and  in  the  diagram  given  by  Professor  J. 
B.  Johnson  in  his  "Materials  of  Construction,"  these  results  appear 
to  have  been  plotted  for  load  jjer  net  square  inch  (the  rivet  holes  being- 
deducted),  and  they  have,  therefore,  too  high  a  vakie.  This  error  was 
repeated  in  the  rejiroduction  of  the  diagram  by  Mr.  Marston  in  his 
discussion  of  Professor  Cain's  paj^er.^. 

Fig.  22. — This  diagram  is  simply  a  combination  of  Figs.  20  and 
21,  and  therefore  includes  jiractically  the  whole  of  the  available 
experimental  evidence  as  to  the  strength  of  wrought-iron  columns 
with  both  ends  free,  and  unconstrained,  /.  e.,  with  "round"  or 
"  pivot  en'ds  "  and  with  "  central"  loading. 

*  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  ix. 

t  Philosophical  Transactions,  Royal  Society,  London,  1840. 

$"  Tetmajer's  Communications." 

§  "The  Ideal  Column,"  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xxxix,  pp.  109  to  111. 
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The  experiments  of  M.  Considere  on  i)ivot-ended  columns  cannot 
be  made  use  of  as  bases  of  reference  for  practical  work,  on  account  of 
the  attempt  made  to  feel  for  the  "physical  axis,"  or  axis  of  greatest 
resistance,  by  moving  the  pivot  ends  out  of  the  geometric  axis,  a 
refinement  which  is  entirely  out  of  the  question  in  practical  con- 
struction. 

This  objection  probably  applies  also  to  Professor  Bauschinger's 
experiments  on  j^ivot-ended  columns,  but  this  point  the  writer  has 
not  been  able  to  make  out  clearly  from  the  records. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  M.  Considere's  test  specimens  were  of 
very  small  sections,  the  heaviest  being  only  II  mm.  X  23  mm. 
(rectangular)  or  253  sq.  mm.  =  about  0.4  sq.  in.,  and  the  lightest  only 
77  sq.  mm.  (angle  section)  =  about  0.12  sq.  in.*  This  last  objection 
does  not  ajaply  to  Bauschinger's  pivot-ended  tests,  in  which  the 
sections  ranged  from  a  maximum  of  63.8  sq.  cm.  (m  -section, 
25.2  cm.  X  13.86  cm.),  or  about  9. 9  sq.  ins.  sectional  area,  to  a  minimum 
of  5  sq.  cm.  (T-bar,  5.7  cm.  X  2.82  cm.),  or  about  0.755sq.  in.  sectional 
area. 

Although  it  has  been  stated  that  Bauschinger's  tests  (pivot-ended) 
probably  cannot  be  used  as  bases  of  reference  in  jjractical  work, 
owing  to  the  refinements  probably  adopted  in  carrying  out  the  tests, 
yet  it  has  seemed  to  the  writer  that  a  record  of  them  is  necessary  to 
the  completeness  of  this  paper;  and  a  still  stronger  reason  for  their 
presentation  in  diagram  form  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  all  the 
highly  skilled  care  and  accuracy  bestowed  on  the  tests,  Bauschinger 
did  not  succeed  in  keeping  the  lower  tests  above  the  lower  limit  found 
in  the  tests  of  other  experimenters,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to 
Fig.  23. 

Fig.  23. — Twenty-nine  tests  by  Professor  Bauschinger  on  pivot- 
ended  columns  of  wrought  iron.f 

Fig.  24. — Nine  results,  representing  eighteen  experiments  by  Profes- 
sor Tetmajer  on  jiivot-ended  wrought-iron  columns  under  iutentionally 
eccentric  loads.  These  results  are  in  each  case  the  average  of  the 
tests  of  two  specimens.  J  It  is  unfortiiuate  that  the  record  of  each 
individual  experiment  has  not  been  given  by  Professor  Tetmajer. 

*  Consid(''ie"s  Report  OH  "  La  Resistance  au  Flambement  des  Pieces  ComprimSes  " 
(French  ( '(mimissiuii  des  Methodes  D'Essai  des  Materiauxde  Construction.    Tome  iii). 
t  Fiiiifzehntes  Heft,  Mittlieihoig,  xviii. 
t  "■  Tetmajer's  Communications." 
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The  record  numbers  of  tlie  results  are  noted  on  the  diagram. 
Tetmajer's  tests  (non-axial),  Nos.  27  to^  34  inclusive,  have  not  been 
plotted  by  "the  writer,  as  thev  were  on  T-bars,  100  mm.  x  100  mm. 
X  10  mm.,  with  the  load  imposed  eccentrically  in  the  line  of  the 
greatest  radius  of  gyration,  while  the  bars  all  failed  in  the  direction  of 
the  least  radius  of  gyration.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  amount  of 
the  intentional  eccentricity  in  these  tests  (Nos.  27  to  34)  was  not  suffi- 
ciently great  in  any  case  to  ensure  that  failure  would  occur  by  flexure 
in  the  iJ  lane  of  the  greatest  radius  of  gyration,  and  the  "accidental" 
equivalent  eccentricity  in  the  plane  of  the  least  radius  of  gyration  was 
evidently  the  controlling  factor. 

The  examples  on  the  diagram  have  been  selected  for  the  sole  reason 
that  they  were  most  nearly  uniform  in  the  character  of  section,  method 
of  loading,  and  amount  of  eccentricity. 

Foiirteen  of  the  tests  were  on  pairs  of  angle  bars  riveted  together  to 
form  a  T-section,  and  the  remaining  four  Avere  on  channel  bars. 

In  each  case  the  eccentricity  of  loading  was  such  that  the  tables  of 
the  T-sections  or  channels  were  subjected  to  the  greatest  compressive 

stress,  and  in  consequence,  the  value  of  — :;- was  much  less  when  referred 

to  the  table  faces  than  when  referred  to  the  points  of  the  legs  of  the 
T-sections   or   channels,   rendering  it   necessary    to  use  two  different 

values  of  -^,  when  plotting  the  curves  by  the  writer's  formula,  one 

being  for  failure  by  compressive  stress  in  the  table  faces,  and  the  other 
for  failure  by  tensile  stress  in  the  points  of  the  legs. 

c  a 
The  values  of  —^  deduced  from  the  sections  and  the  actual  value  of 

intentional  eccentricity  were  as  follows: 


For  results. 

c  e 

—5-  for  Compressive  stress. 

c  e 
—^  for  Tensile  stress. 

Nos.  14,  15,  16.  17  and  18 

1.256 

1.423 

1.627  and  1.651 

3.125 

Nos.  56  and  .58 

3.440 

Nos.  51  and  52 

3.420  and  3.470 

The  curves  jjlotted  on  the  diagram  have  been  calculated  from  values: 

For  Compressive  stress.  For  Tensile  stress. 

-^ 1.5  3  and  3.5 

r- 

and  the  characteristic  agreemeni  is  sufficientlv  satisfactorv  when  it  is 
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remembered  that  we  an-  doaliu^  ^vith  tests  of  ultimate  strengtli,  and 
that  each  result  plotted  ou  the  diagram  represents  the  average  of  two 
tests. 

C  6 

The  other  non-axial  tests  made  by  Tetmajer  had  values  -^-  of  too 
little  uniformity  to  allow  of  them  being  used  to  illustrate  the  influence 


Fig.  25. 

of  eccentric  loading  combined  with  the  influence  of  varying  ratios  of 

— .     Thev  do,  however,  most  clearlv  show  the  serious  loss  of  strength 
r 

caused  by  eccentric  loading. 

Fif/.  2o. — Ten  results  representing  twenty  tests  by  Professor  Tet- 
majer   on    pivot-ended    wrought-iron     columns    under    intentionally 
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eccentric  loads.  Each  result  plotted  is  the  average  of  two  tests.* 
These  results  are  especially  interesting,  notwithstanding  their  small 
number,  as  the  tests  were  on  solid,  roimd  bars  of  one  'make  of  iron 
throughout,  and  the  .observed  and  intentional  value  of  eccentricity  of 
loading  was  very  large,  and  thus  greatly  overshadowed  accidental 
conditions. 

C  B 

Ten  of  the  experiments  were  made  with  a  value  of  — ^  =^  6. 84  to  6.96, 
and  the  other  ten  with  a  value  of  — r  =  13.68  to  13.92.      The  ultimate 

,.2 

strength  of  the  iron  under  direct  tension  is  given  by  Tetmajer  as  51  400 
lbs.  per  square  incli,  with  an  ultimate  elongation  of  23.7%  in  200  mm. 
(7|  ins.  nearly). 

In  this  diagram  the  vertical  scale  of  the  load  has  been  made  much 
larger  than  in  the  other  diagrams  in  order  to  emphasize  the  difference 
in  the  results,  and  to  show  their  characteristic  agreement  with  the 
■writer's  calculated  curves. 

In  each  of  the  two  sets  of  experiments  plotted  on  this  diagram  the 
upper  curve  indicates  the  loads  causing  a  maximum  compressive  stress 
of  48  000  lbs.  i^er  square  inch,  and  the  lower  curve  indicates  the  loads 
causing  a  maximum  tensile  fiber  stress  of  36  000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

The  curves  for  the  iij^per  set  of  tests  have  been  plotted  for  a  vahie 

c  f 
of  — —  —  7,  and  those  for  the  lower  set  for  a  value  of  14. 
r  - 

Wrought  Iron.— Fixed  Ends. 

Fig.  26".— Twenty -five  tests  by  Mr.  Christie  on  fixed-ended  columns 
of  angle  bars.f  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  difficulty  of 
realizing  fixity  of  ends  in  cohimus,  and  Mr.  Christie  remarks  in  his 
description  of  his  exjjeriments,  that  the  lengths  of  the  fixed-ended 
struts  were  measured  between  the  clamps,  whereas  the  point  of  abso- 
lute fixing  probably  occurred  at  some  place  within  the  clamps,  and 

the  values  given  for  the  ratio  —  would  then  be  too  low. 

r 

If  Mr.  Christie's  suggestion  were  adopted  and  a  somewhat  higher 

value  assumed  for  the  value  of       ,    the     already    fairlv     satisfactory 

r 

agreementbetween  the  writer's  lower-limit  curve  and  the  lower  results 

of  the  experiments  would  be  still  more  pronounced. 

*  " Tetmajer 's  Communications." 

+  Transactions,  Am.  See.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xiii. 
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These  experiments  by  Mr.  Cliristie  are  the  only  series  on  fixed- 
ended  columns  of  which  the  writer  is  aware.     It  is  to  be  noted  that 

Mr.  Christie's  Test  No.  174,  with  ratio  —  =  118   (maximum  load  im- 

r 

j)Osed  being  24  050  lbs.  per  sqiiare  inch),  is  not  shown  on  the  diagram, 
as  failure  did  not  take  place. 

Wrought  Iron. — Flat-Ends. 

Figs.  27,28,  29,  30  and  31.— Teats  of  240  flat-ended  wrought-iron 
columns.  The  diagrams  are  self-explanatory,  as  far  as  possible.  Atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  low  results  evidenced  in  these  test  of  flat-ended 
columns  when  of  considerable  length,  owing  to  their  rotating  on  their 
ends.  This  mode  of  failure  was  found  by  Mr.  Christie  in  his  tests  of 
flat-ended  struts,  as  always  occurring  in  the  longest  struts,  and  never 
in  the  shortest. 

Fig.  32. — Results  of  seventy-nine  tests  of  flat-ended  wrought-iron 
columns  of  large  size,  of  various  sections,  and  by  various  experimenters. 
The  writer  has  not  been  able  to  refer  to  the  original  records  in  every 
case,  but  the  sources  from  which  the  information  has  been  obtained  are 
acknowledged  on  the  diagi-am. 

With  regard  to  the  Keystone  columns  tested  by  Mr.  Bouscaren, 
only  the  four  which  were  riveted  through  the  projecting  flanges, 
similarly  to  a  Phoenix  column,  are  recorded  on  the  diagram. 

Fig.  33. — Thirteen  tests  of  wrought-iron  flat-ended  columns,  by 
Professor  Bauschinger.*  These  columns,  which  had  flat  ends,  are  not 
oi^en  to  the  objections  raised  against  the  use,  as  a  basis  of  reference, 
of  Bauschinger's  pivot-ended  columns. 

Seven  results,  rej^resenting  thirteen  tests  of  flat-ended  wrought- 
iron  eolumns,  by  Professor  Tetmajerf . 

Twenty  tests  of  flat-ended  wrought-iron  columns,  by  the  late  C.  A. 
Marshall,  M.Am.  Soc.  0.  E.J  Reference  to  Mr.  Marshall's  tests  will  be 
made  subsequently. 

Forty  results  =  forty-six  tests,  total  on  diagram. 

Fig.  34. — This  diagram  is  compounded  of  Figs.  26  to  33,  inclu- 
sive, and  shows  the  results  of  390  experiments  (384  results),  on 
wrought-iron  columns,  25  of  the  tests  being  of  fixed-ended  columns, 
and   365   being  of  flat-ended   columns.     This  diagram   shows  practi- 

*  Fiinfzehntes  Heft,  Mittheilnny,  xviii. 

+  "  Tetmajer's  Communications." 

i  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xvii. 
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cally  all  the  available  experimental  data  on  the  strength  of  wrought- 
iron  columns  with  flat  ends. 

The  weakness  of  flat-ended  columns  in  the  higher  ratios  of  —  is 
most  clearly  evident  in  this  diagram.     The  high  strength  shown  by  a 

number  of  columns  of  ratio  —  =30,  and  under,  is  also  a  striking  feature, 

r 

and  it  would  appear  that  columns  longer  than  30  radii  of  gyration  (7^ 
diameters  in  cylindrical  solid  bars)  cannot  be  expected  to  develop 
higher  strength  due  to  plastic  yielding  Under  compression,  and  that 
column  action  begins  to  come  into  play  more  definitely  at  about  ratios 

-  =  30  to  40. 
r 

It  is  evident  that  in  very  short  columns  the  useful  ultimate  strength 
must  be  measured  by  the  elastic  limit  under  compression,  and  this  may 
not  have  been  noted  carefully  in  some  of  the  experiments,  but  beyond 
the  ratio  30,  the  influence  of  column  length  appears  to  become  very 
strongly  marked. 

Wrought  Iron. — Hinged  or  Pin  Ends. 

Fig.  35. — One  hundred  and  six  tests  of  hinged-ended  angles,  tees, 
tubes,  channels  and  beams,  by  Mr.  Christie.*  In  Mr.  Christie's  account 
of  his  tests,  he  remarks:  "The  hinged-ended  tests  varied  all  the  way 
from  the  value  of  round-ended  iip  to  flat-ended. " 

The  writer  would  extend  this  to,  "the  hinged-ended  tests  varied  all 
the  way  from  the  lower  values  for  round-ended  up  to  the  higher  values 
for  flat  or  fixed-ended." 

The  truth  of  this  is  apparent  on  referring  to  the  diagram  on  which 
the  writer  has  plotted  the  lower  limit  curve  for  round-ended  columns 

C  € 

with  —^  =  0.6,  as  on  Figs.  20,  21  and  22,  and  the  upper-limit  dotted 

curve  for  fixed-ended  columns  with  -—  =  0.15,  as  on  Figs.  26  to  33. 

r- 

The  high  results  for  ratios  under  30  are  again  evident,  and  are 
similar  to  the  results  for  flat-ended  columns. 

The  tests  on  hinged-ended  angles,  given  in  Table  No.  3  of  Mr. 
Christie's  paper,  are  all  jilotted  on  the  diagram,  excepting  those  which 
were  not  carried  to  the  point  of  failure.  In  addition  to  these,  the  writer 
has  also  plotted  five  of  Mr.  Christie's  extra  tests  on  some  of  these  angle 
bars,  as  given  on  pages  113  and  114  of  Mr.  Christie's  paper. 
*Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E..  Vol.  xiii. 
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These  are  as  follows: 

1.  First  test,  with  2-in.  Lulls  aud  sockets,  apparently  central,  on  the 

same  bar  as  iu  Exi>erimeut  No.  80,  ratio  —  =  1G4,  for  wliicli  the  result 

r 

of  the  second  test  after  moving  the  ends  0.06  in.  from  the  original 
position  was  given  in  Mr.  Christie's  Table  No.  3.  The  first  test,  appar- 
ently central,  gave  an  ultimate  strength  of  19  400  lbs.  (9  200  lbs.  per 
square  inch),  and  the  second  test,  after  moving  the  specimen  0.06  in.,, 
gave  an  ultimate  strength  of  27  850  lbs.  (13  199  lbs.  per  square  inch), 
Both  of  these  results  ai'o  on  the  diagram. 

2  and  3.  The  second  and  third  tests  on  the  same  bar  as  in  Experi- 
ment No.  117,  ratio  -—  =  290.     The  first  test  (No.  117)  on  this  bar  was 

with  2-in.  balls  and  sockets  (7  020  lbs.  jjer  square  inch),  the  second  with 
1-in.  balls  and  sockets  (3  525  lbs.  per  square  inch),  and  the  third  with 
2-in.  pins.  (4  790  lbs.  per  square  inch). 

4.  The  second  test  on  the  same  bar  as  in  Experiment  No.  118,  ratio 

=  233.     In  the  case  of  this  bar,  the  first  test  result,  with  ends  ap- 

r 

parently  central,  is  given  in  Mr.   Christie's  Table  No.   3,  the  strength 

being  16  700  lbs.  (8  650  lbs.  per  square  inch),  and  in  the  second  test  the 

ends  were  moved  0.06  in.,  with  the  result  that  the  strength  was  26  450 

lbs.  (13  700  lbs.  per  square  inch). 

5.  The  first  test  on  the  same  bar  as  in  Experiment  No.    119,  ratio 

—  =  189,  giving  a  strength  of  20 150  lbs.  (8340  lbs.  per  square  inch).     In 
r 

the  case  of  this  bar,  the  second  test,  after  moving  the  bar  0.07  in.,  with 
resulting  ultimate  strength  of  38  175  lbs.  (15  770  lbs.  per  square  inch), 
is  that  given  in  Mr.  Christie's  Table  No.  3. 

It  is  not  clear  why  Mr.  CJhristie  should  have  selected  the  second 
tests  in  the  case  of  Experiments  Nos.  80  and  119,  for  insertion  in  his 
Table  No.  3,  which  otherwise  referred  to  struts  under  apjjarently 
central  loads. 

IVIr.  Christie's  extra  tests,  of  considerable  number,  on  angles,  tees, 
tubes,  and  H- beams,  in  addition  to  the  few  above  mentioned,  made  it 
most  apparent  that  the  physical  axis  did  not  always  coincide  wdth  the 
geometric  axis,  and  they  also  showed  very  markedly  how  very  sensitive 
the  columns  were  to  apparently  insignificant  amounts  of  adjustment, 
and  to  variations  iu  sizes  of  inn  or  socket. 
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Fig.  36. — One  hundred  and  twenty-six  tests  of  pin-ended  wroiiglit- 
iron  columns  of  large  size  by  various  experimenters.  The  writer  has 
n  it  had  the  advantage  of  referring  to  the  original  pubhshed  records  of 
most  of  the  tests,  and  he  has  therefore  been  compelled  to  take  the 
records  at  second  hand  from  the  sources  acknowledged  on  the  diagram. 

With  regard  to  the  Detroit  Bridge  Company's  columns,  the  results 
have  been  taken  from  the  paper  by  Theodore  Cooper,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C. 
E.,*  from  Professor  Lanza's  "  Api^lied  Mechanics,"  and  Professor  W. 
H.  Warren's  "Engineering  Construction." 

The  results,  in  many  cases,  if  plotted  to  the  values  of  —^  given  by 

Mr.  Cooper,  would  differ  considei'ably  from  the  results  as  plotted  on 
the  diagram.     This  results  from  the  writer's  having  found  that  the 

values  of  the  ratio '  given  by   Mr.   Cooper,   do  not  agree  with  the 

dimensions  of  the  columns  as  given  by  Professor  Lanza  and  Professor 

Warren.     The   writer,    accordingly,    recalculated   the   values   of  — ;-, 

using  the  lengths  as  given  by  Professors  Lanza  and  Warren,  and, 
calculating  the  radius  of  gyration  from  the  detailed  sections  given  on 
Plate  XXVII  of  Mr.  Cooper's  paper,  at  the  same  time  comi^aring 
carefully  the  sections  as  given  by  Mr.  Cooper  with  the  less  fully 
detailed  sections  given  by  Professors  Lanza  and  Warren. 

It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Cooper  has  taken  the  least  radius  of 
gyration  in  every  case,  but  these  columns  were  pin-ended,  in  which 
the  radius  of  gyration  at  right  angles  to  the  pin  was  frequently  greater 
than  that  parallel  to  the  pin,  and  it  is  this  greater  radius  of  gyration 
which  should  be  vised,  as  the  columns  were  practically  flat-ended  as 
regards  failure  in  the  direction  of  the  least  radius  of  gyration.     The 

effect  of  this  is  that  Mr.  Cooj^er's  values  of  — ;-  are  in  many  cases  too 

great,  and,  consequently,  too  great  strength  has  been  credited  to  these 

high    values   of  . 

r 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  few  of  these  columns  did  fail  by  deflect- 
ing in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  pins,  and  acting  as  flat-ended 
columns,  and  not  as  pin-ended.  This  draws  attention  to  the  necessity 
for  care  in  proportioning  pin-ended  columns  in  which  the  radius  of 

*  "  American  Railway  Bridges,"  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xxi. 
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gyration,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  pins,  is  of  less  value  than  the 
radius  periaendicular  to  the  pins. 

If  too  great  a  difference  exists  the  column  may  be  weaker  as  a  flat- 
ended  column  deti'ecting  parallel  to  the  pins  than  as  a  pin-ended 
column  deflecting  at  I'ight  angles  to  the  pins. 

Four  of  the  Detroit  Bridge  Company's  columns  were  piirposely 
loaded  out  of  axis,  and  these  are  plotted  on  the  diagram  with  a  note 
to  that  effect.     Two  of  the  columns  were  formed  of  a  pair  of  10-in. 


Fig.  39. 
channels  connected  on  one  side  by  a  plate,  and  on  the  other  by  lattic- 
ing.    The  other  two  were  of  the  same  type,  but  with  8-in.  channels. 

The  low  strengths  are  worthy  of  careful  attention,  as  the  results 
were  evidently  not  entirely  dtie  to  these  four  columns  being  of  unsym- 
metrical  section,  but  to  the  i^ins  not  being  placed  at  the  center  of  area, 
since  the  highest  result  shown  on  the  whole  diagram  was  of  the  same 
type  and  proportions  as  these  four  columns,  but  with  pins  i^laced  at 
the  center  of  area. 
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Fuj.  31. — This  diagram  represents: 

Thirty-four  tests  of  pin-ended  wronght-iron  columns  by  Mr.  C.  A. 
Marshall;*  and  tifty-five  tests  of  pin-ended  wronght-iron  columns  at 
Waterto\vn,t  a  total  of  eighty-nine  tests.  A  reference  to  these  -will  be 
made  when  dealing  with  Mr.  Marshall's  tests  on  pin-ended  steel 
cohiuius. 


Fig.  40. 


Ficj.  38.  —This  is  a  combination  of  the  diagrams  on  Figs.  35,  36 
and  37,  and  shows  the  results  of  321  tests  of  hinged-ended  wrought- 
iron  columns. 

*  Transactions.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xvii. 

t  Replotted  from  Plate  XI  of  Mr.  Marshall's  paper,  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E., 
Vol.  xvii. 
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Mild  Steel.— Pivoted   Ends. 

Fig.  .55.— Sixty  results,  representing  104  tests  by  Professor  Tetmajer 
on  Mild  Steel  Columns  of  various  sections.*  The  remarks  made  with 
regard  to  Tetmajer's  pivot-ended  wrought-iron  tests  shown  on  Fig.  21, 
apply  also  to  these  tests  on  mild  steel. 
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Mild  Steel.— Flat  Ends. 

Fig.  40. — This  diagram  represents: 

Twenty-nine  tests  by  Mr.  Christie;!  four  tests  by  Mr.  Christie; J  eight 

*  "  Tetmajer's  Communications." 

t  Transactions,  Am.  See.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xiii. 

X  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xv. 
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I'esiilts  by  Professor  Tetmajer,*  represeuting  fifteen   tests;  forty-four 
tests  by  Mr.  Marshall ;t  a  total  of  eighty-five  results,  ninety-two  tests. 

Mild  Steel.— Hinged  Ends. 

Fig.  11 . — Thirty-four  tests  of  hinged-ended  mild-steel  columns  by 
Mr.  Marshall.  J  Mr.  Marshall  stated  in  his  paper  that  his  results  indi- 
cated clearly  the  law  that: 

"  The  elastic  limit  of  the  material  is  the  chief  factor  in  determining 
the  resistance  of  struts  of  ordinary  length  made  out  of  wrought  iron 
or  steel,  excepting  the  very  hardest  kinds,  and  that  the  two  quantities 
elastic  limit  in  compression  and  ultimate  compressive  strength  are 
identical  within  a  very  considerable  range  of  length  of  columns." 

Mr.  Marshall's  conclusions  were  supported  strongly  by  the  results 
of  his  experiments,  but  the  nu.mber  of  tests  made  was  hardly  sufiicient 
to  warrant  the  acceptance  in  practice  of  conclusions,  which,  if  con- 
sistently applied,  Avould  allow  the  same  stress  upon  a  wrought-iron 
column  having  a  length  of  100  times  the  radivis  of  gyration,  as  for  one 
of  only  a  third  of  that  length. 

The  tests  made  by  other  experimenters  show  a  considerable  fall  in 
strength  with  increase  of  length,  and  their  evidence  cannot  be  ignored 
in  practice;  and,  judging  from  the  results  obtained  by  Hodgkinson, 
Christie,  and  Tetmajer,  with  pivot-ended  columns  in  which  the 
influence  of  frictional  resistance  or  fixity  of  the  column  ends  Avas 
eliminated,  the  range  of  length  within  which  Mr.  Marshall's  law  would 
apply,  is  very  limited. 

It  will  be  noticed  on  referring  to  the  diagrams  Figs.  36  and  41,  that 
Mr.  Marshall's  pin-ended  tests  exhibited  a  very  rapid  fall  in  strength 
in  the  longer  column,  /.  e.,  at  the  ratios  110  to  120  and  over.  This 
points  to  the  probability  that  columns  shorter  than,  but  near,  these 
ratios  must  have  been  in  a  very  unstable  condition,  and  were 
assisted  greatly  by  the  frictional  resistance  of  the  pin-ends. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  pin-ended  tests  made  by  Mr.  Marshall 
on  wrought  iron  and  steel,  were  compared  by  him  with  the  "  compres- 
sive elastic  limit  "  as  determined  from  flat-ended  and  hinged-ended 

specimens   1  in.  square  by  12  ins.  long,|  having  a  ratio  —   =  41. f),  a 


*  "  Tetmajer's  Communications." 

t  Table  No.  1  of  Mr.  Marshall's  paper,  Transactions,  Am.Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xvii. 
i  Table  No.  8  of  Mr.  Marshall's  paper,  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xvii. 
§  Table  No.  7  of  Mr.  Marshall's  paper. 
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column  length  quite  suflBcient  to  bring  in  influences  wliicli  might,  to 
a  very  considerable  extent,  affect  the  results,  and  all  of  these  12-in. 
bars  deflected  under  their  loads.  In  a  few  of  the  longer  columns, 
Mr.  Marshall  showed  how  exceedingly  sensitive  they  were  to  small 
adjustments  in  the  testing  machine,  and  some  of  these  are  indicated 
on  Fig.  41.  A  very  large  increase  of  strength  was  obtained  by  merely 
moving  the  specimen  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch  out  of  its  original 
centering,  and  by  the  simple  application  of  j^ressure  at  the  start  of  a 

second  test  of  a  column  having  ratio  —  =  180,  in  order  to  cause  failure 

r 

by  bending  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  it  had  first  yielded, 
the  strength  was  raised  from  12  420  to  29  810  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
This  sensitiveness  undoubtedly  holds,  in  some  degree,  for  shorter 
columns  as  well  as  for  longer  ones. 

Mr.  Marshall's  comparison  cannot  therefore  fairly  be  considered  as 
referred  to  "compressive  elastic  limit"  of  the  material,  but  only  as 
one  between  the  strength  of  certain  columns,  41.5  radii  of  gyration 
long,  and  others  of  greater  length. 

The  flat-ended  tests  of  steel  columns  made  by  Mr.  Marshall  (Fig. 
40)  were,  however,  in  part  compared  with  short  specimens,  two  sides 
long,  from  the  same  bars  tested  as  columns,  and  it  is  this  comparison 
which  lends  the  greatest  strength  to  Mr.  Marshall's  conclusions. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view  that  even  in  a  short  compression 
specimen,  eccentricity  of  loading  will  have  more  or  less  effect,  and  an 
ordinary  test  will  only  give  the  average  stress  on  the  material,  while 
the  important  point  to  be  determined  as  regards  column  strength  is 
the  maximum  elastic  fiber  stress. 

Mr.  Marshall  also  made  comparison  between  the  ultimate  strength 
of  his  column  and  the  tensile  elastic  limit  of  the  same  bars  as  the 
columns,  and  the  result  of  the  comparison  in  most  cases  showed  a  very 
remarkable  agreement.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  how  any  fixed 
relation  of  equality  can  exist  between  the  elastic  limit  of  a  tension 
specimen  and  the  compressive  strength  of  a  column.  In  a  tension 
test,  any  inaccuracy  of  loading  or  lack  of  straightness  does  not  tend  to 
increase  in  influence,  while  in  a  compression  specimen,  even  of  moderate 
length,  the  revei-se  is  the  case. 

In  the  curves  plotted  on  Fig.  40  it  will  be  noticed  that  no  attempt 
is  made  to  differentiate  between  the  soft  steel  of  Professor  Tetmajer's 
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-1   TEST 


Tests  of  Hard-Steel  Columns  With  Flat-Ends. 

•  25  TESTS  BY  MR  JAMES  CHRISTIE  ON  ANGLE-BARS. 
I'x   I'x   X'    TO  3^"x  3V"X/i' 
JAMES  CHRISTIE    ON    BEAM  SECTION 
3*  DEEP.  (O.  36  carbon) 

TRANS.     AM.   SOC.    C.    E.    VOL.    XIII. 
JAMES  CHRISTIE    ON  DOUBLE  ANGLE-BARS 
RIVETED     TOGETHER     J\K 
i'x   I'x'/fj'EACH  ANGLE 
TO  1/i'x   1/j'x  V-'  EACH  ANGLE, 
TRANS.     AM.    SOC.    C.    E.    VOL. 
30  TESTS  TOTAL  ON   DIAGRAM. 

TENSILE  STRENGTH  OF  STEEL 
100,000    LBS.    PER  SQUARE  INCH. 
UPPER   AND    LOWER    LIMIT  FORMULAS 

FIXED  ENDS      '        -      ^  *^^ 


FOR  FAILURE  BY  COMPRESSION. 


FOR  INCIPIENT  TENSION, 

30,000,000  LBS.    PER  SQUARE  INCH, 
■  100,000  LBS.    PER  SQUARE  INCH, 
=  0.6  FOR  LOWER   LIMIT  CURVE, 
=  0.15  FOR  UPPER   LIMIT  CURVE, 
=  AVERAGE  COMPRESSIVE  LOAD  IN 


^     65,000    O 


!, 30,000 


300   280   260   240    .220   200   180 


160    UO    120 
RATIO  J. 


Fig.  42. 
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tests  and  the  somewhat  strouger  steel  used  by  Mr.  Marshall,  -with  Mr. 
Christie's  standing  intermediate. 

The  number  of  tests  in  any  of  the  three  sets  is  not  sufficient  to  war- 
rant any  nicety  of  distinction  between  the  materials  used  in  each,  and 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  comjilete  range  of  strength,  from  Professor 
Tetmajer's  minimum  tensile  strength  of  54  800  lbs.  per  square  inch  to 
Mr.  Marshall's  tensile  maximum  of  71  255  lbs.  per  square  inch,  is  very 
little  greater  in  proportion  than  the  range  of  tensile  strength  found  in 
Professor  Tetmajer's  tensile  tests  of  one  class  of  wrought  iron,  in  which 
the  minimum  and  maximum  tensile  strengths  were  respectively  46  000 
and  59  000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

The  curves  in  Figs.  39,  40  and  41,  therefore,  have  been  plotted  with 
a  value  of  F^  =  64  000  lbs.,  and  may  be  taken  as  applying  to  steel  of 
tensile  strength  of  from  60  000  to  70  000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Hard  Steel.— Flat  Ends. 

Fig.  42. — This  diagram  represents: 

Twenty-six  tests  by  Mr.  Christie,*  and  four  tests  by  Mr.  Christie,! 
a  total  of  thirty  tests.  It  may  be  urged  with  regard  to  this  diagram 
that  the  lower-limit  curve  for  failure  by  incipient  tension  is  too  low, 
and  is  not  justified  by  the  experiments. 

This  curve  is  not  dependent  in  any  way  on  the  ultimate  or  elastic 
strength  of  the  material,  but  solely  on  the  modulus  of  elasticity  and 

C  £ 

on   the   value  of  — ^ ,  and  the  latter   quantity   has   been   taken   the 

same  as  for  all  the  other  diagrams.  The  evidence  of  the  more  numer- 
ous tests  on  wrought  iron  is  so  strong  that  it  does  not  ajipear  advis- 
able to  count  on  higher  loads  than  those  indicated. 

There  is  no  reason  why  hard-steel  struts  should  be  assumed  to  be 
loaded  with  greater  accuracy,  or  as  having  greater  immiinity  from 
injury  by  cold-straightening,  or  as  being  less  liable  to  have  initial 
bends,  than  those  of  wrought  iron  or  mild  steel. 

Timber.— Flat  Ends. 
Fig.  43.      Tests  of  Yellow  Pine  or  Pitch  Pine. — The  diagram  repre- 
sents : 

Sixty -nine  tests,  with  flat  ends,  made  at  Watertown  Arsenal.  J    The 

*  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xiii. 
t  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xv. 

JExec.  Doc.  12,  47'th  Congress,  first  session.  These  have  been  plotted  from  the 
figures  given  in  Professor  Lanza's  "Applied  Mechanics,"  pp.  664  to  668,  5th  edition. 
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single  sticks  only  are  shown  on  this  diagram.  The  built  posts  tested 
have  been  omitted.  Three  second  tests  of  the  same  sticks  are  not 
plotted.  Sixteen  tests  by  Professor  Lanza  made  at  Watertown  for  the 
Boston  Manufacturers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company.  The  fiat- 
ended  tests  only  are  plotted.*  Fourteen  tests  by  Kirkaldy,  London, 
England,  on  pitch-pine  blocks  with  flat  ends.f 

Total  number  of  tests  on  diagram  =  99. 

The  inclusion  of  Kirkaldy's  tests  of  pitch  pine  in  the  same  diagram 
as  the  Watertown  tests  and  Professor  Lanza's  tests  of  yellow  pine  is 
justified  by  a  comparison  of  the  results  obtained  by  Kirkaldy  and 
Lanza  on  short  blocks.     The  comparison  is  shown  in  Table  No.  2. 

TABLE  No.  2. 


Kirkaldy. 
Round,  9.78  ins.  diameter,  50  ins.  long. 


Round, 
eter 


Lanza. 

•70  to  10.46  ins.  diam-  | 


!  I 


Length, 

23.8  to 


Rectangular,  8.98  X  9.03  ins. . .        „-  no  ■ 
.     ,  ^.  „.       ^..„.  24.33  ins 


And  10.20  X  10.07  ins 


Compressive  Strength, 
in  pounds  per  square  inch. 


Minimum 3  580 

Maximum 5  438 

Mean  of  5  tests 4  689 


Bliniraum, 3  604 

Maximum 5  453 

Mean  of  8  tests 4  658 


Modulus  of  Elasticity. 


Average  up  to  load  of  2  400 

lbs.  per  square  inch 2  000  000  lbs. 

(Minutes   of  Proceedings,    Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  liii,  p.  158.) 


Mean  of  4  tests 1  911  385  lbs. 


(Lanza's  "  Applied  Mechanics,"  p.  351.) 


Fig.  44. — Sixty-six  tests  of  rectangular  flat-ended  white  pine 
columns,  made  at  Watertown  Arsenal.;}:  The  single  sticks  only  are 
plotted  on  the  diagram.     The  built  posts  tested  have  been  omitted. 

Fig.  45. — This  diagram  represents: 

Thirty-six  tests  of  square  flat-ended  seasoned  French  oak  columns,, 
by  Lamande;^  and  thirteen  tests  of  square  flat-ended  Dantzic  oak 
columns,  by  Hod'gkinson,||  a  total  of  forty-nine  tests. 

♦Lanza's  "  Applied  Mechanics,"  pp.  651  and  665,  5<h  edition. 

t  From  Kirkaldy's  Reports  (Kirkaldy's  Life)  and  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  liii,  p.  158. 

tExec.  Doc.  13,  47th  Congress,  1st  Session.  Plotted  from  the  figures  given  in 
Lanza's  "  Applied  Mechanics,"  pages  659  to  663,  5th  edition. 

§  Plotted  from  the  figures  given  in  Hurst's  "  Tredgold's  Carpentry,"  page  84,  6th 
Edition,  1888. 

11  Philosophical    Transactions,  Royal  Society,  London,  1840. 
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In  attempting  to  fit  the  ciu'ves  to  these  three  diagrams  of  tests 
of  timber  columns,  the  writer  has  not  lost  sight  of  the  great  varia- 
tion known  to  exist  in  the  character  of  sjiecimens  of  timber,  even 
from  the  same  tree,  cUie  to  a  number  of  causes  and  conditions  to 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  allude.  The  tests  plotted,  however,  are 
in  each  case  the  most  important  series  of  which  the  writer  is  aware, 
and  they  comprise  the  most  reliable  data  available  for  the  design  of 
compression  members  of  timber. 

There  have  been^other  tests  made  on  large-sized  timbers,  but  they 
are  too  few  in  number  to  be  of  use  in  any  endeavor  to  determine  the 
influence  of  length  on  column  strength.  Notwithstanding  the  diffi- 
culties attaching  to  the  question,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  diagrams 
that  the  tests  do,  in  a  considerable  measure,  exhibit  the  general  char- 
acteristics accomi^anying  the  numerous  tests  on  the  more  uniform 
materials  previously  dealt  with. 

These  diagrams  complete  the  comparison  attempted  to  be  made 
between  the  results  of  tests  of  ultimate  strength  and  the  writer's 
rational  formulas. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  reference  has  been  made  in  the  diagrams 
to  no  less  than  1  620  results,  representing  1  789  tests,  of  ultimate 
strength  of  columns  of  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  steel,  and  timber, 
exclusive  of  the  references  to  tests  of  deflection. 

Application  of  the  Formulas  in  Practice. 

The  opinion  has  already  been  expressed  in  the  paper  that  the 
design  and  proportioning  of  columns  to  carry  given  loads  should  be 
based  on  the  maximum  fiber  stresses  allowable,  and  on  the  stiffness  of 
the  material,  while  making  reference  to  experimental  results  in  order 
to  ensure  having  sufficient  margin  against  ultimate  failure. 

In  order  to  put  this  opinion  into  practical  operation,  it  is  necessary 
to  adopt  suitable  values  for  the  three  fundamental  factors  in  the 
formulas,  viz.,   f,  t\,  and  E. 

It  will  not  be  necessary,  in  the  case  of  "  centrally  "  loaded  columns, 
in  practice  to  deal  with  the  value  of  the  allowable  tensile  stress,  since 
tensile  stress  will  not  be  developed  under  ordinary  working  loads. 

The  value  of  e  is  that  concerning  which  our  knowledge  must  be 
drawn  entirely  from  the  comparisons  just  made  with  experimental  re- 
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suits,  and,  altlioiigh  the  value  of  — ^  can  be  at  once  calculated  from  the 

section  of  column  proposed  to  be  used,  yet  it  appears  desirable  in  the 
case  of  "centrally  "  loaded  columns  that  one  constant  value  should  be 

C  F 

adopted  for  the  quantity  -^;  and  judging  from  experimental  evidence, 

the  value  to  be  assigned  to  it  should  not  be  taken  at  less  than  0.6,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

C  F 

In  the  case  of  a  solid  cvlindrical  column,   this  value  of  — -     corre- 

r" 

sponds  to  an    equivalent    eccentricity  of   only  0.3  of   the    radius   of 
gyration. 

The  values  to  be  given  to  F,.  for  different  materials  may  properly  be 
approximately  those  in  common  use  for  maximum  working  fiber 
stresses  in  solid  beams  under  transverse  stress. 

With  regard  to  the  value  to  be  given  to  E,  it  must  be  noted  that 
in  every  column  it  is  necessary,  not  only  to  j)rovide  that  the  maximum 
fiber  stress  shall  be  confined  within  proper  limits,  but  also  that  the 
stability  of  the  column,  as  governed  by  the  stiffness  of  the  material  of 
which  it  is  made,  shall  also  have  a  i)roi:)er  and  suflScient  margin  of  safety 
under  the  loads  to  be  imposed. 

The  necessity  for  this  is  at  once  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  calcula- 
tions of  deflection  and  resulting  maximum  fiber  stresses  of  a  long 
column,  given  on  pages  15  and  16,  and  in  connection  with  which  it  was 
shown  that  the  column  would  be  perfectly  safe  as  regards  the  intensity 
of  maximum  fiber  stress  under  a  load  amounting  to  over  90%"  of  the 
ultimate  supporting  j^ower. 

Now,  on  reference  to  Formula  (1),  the  general  expression  for  the 
deflection  of  a  column: 

J  ^    PJll (1) 

or  its  i^ractical  modification 

P  P  e 
^=—^ (2) 

b 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  deflection  of  any  given  column  under  any  given 
load  increases  directly  as  the  eccentricity  e,  and  further,  that  if  we  had 
such  a  material  to  deal  with,  we  need  give  no  thought  to  the  maximum 
stress  develoiDed,  and  we  would  have  the  curious  result  that  the  ulti- 
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luato  load  woiild  bo  precisely  the  same  whatever  the  aniouut  of 
eccentricity  might  be. 

The  practical  conchiaion  to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  is  that  the 
eccentricity  of  loading  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  stability  or  insta- 
bility of  the  cohimu,  if  the  condition  of  instability  be  defined  as  that 
which  occurs  when  the  deflection  iinder  load  becomes  infinite. 

From  this  we  see  that  in  designing  a  column  to  carry  a  given  load 
we  have  two  totally  independent  modes  of  failure  to  guard  against: 

(1)  Against  failure  l)y  excessive  intensity  of  fiber  stress. 

(2)  Against  failure  by  instability. 

In  the  first  we  are  dependent  on  strength,  and  in  the  second  on 
stiffness. 

"We  will  proceed,  therefore,  on  perfectly  correct  rational  lines  if 
we  proportion  our  "  centrally  "  loaded  columns  in  practice  to  meet 
these  two  conditions,  which  are  satisfied  by  using  the  two  formulas: 
For  columns  (    I  \  48  E  JF,,       '       c  e\ 

where  F,.  is  the  maximum  allowable  working  intensity  of  fiber  stress, 
P  =  K^-^  f-^ior  stability (2) 

where  iTis  a  suitable  fractional  coefficient  of  safety, 

^       r     ^         ^^9.6  Er^       9.6  KE 
or,  since  /„  =  — ,  /„  --=  A j^ =  — ^i • 

r- 
Applying  tlic-io  formulas  to  the  material  which  is  in  most  general 
use  in  constructional  work  at  the  present  day,  /.  e.,  mild  steel,  and 
adopting  as  suitable  values  for  the  various  factors, 
E  =30  000  000  lbs., 
F,.  =  2i  OOO  lbs.  per  square  inch,  working  dead  stress, 

— ■  :=  0.0  for  columns  in  which  —  =  2,  and  • — •  =:  0. 3, 
r'  r  r 

K  =  coefficient  of  safety  against  instability,  say  ^, 

we  will  have  the  working  loads  per  squai-e  inch  on  solid,  cylindrical, 

mild-steel,  round-ended  columns  indicated  by  the  curves  in  Fig.  40, 

in  which  for  everv  ratio — ,  the  conditions  are  satisfied  that  the  maxi- 
r 

mum  fiber  stress  shall  not  be  more  than  24  000  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
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and  the  working  load  shall  not  be  more  than  one-third  of  that  which 
will  cause  instability. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  at  about  ratio  — •  =  88,  the  two  curves  inter- 

r 

sect,  and  at  this  point  the  factor  against  ultimate  faiUire,  as  compared 

with  experimental  results,  is  somewhat  less  than  is  given  either  for 

very  short  or  very  long  columns,  and  however  rational  the  basis  iipon 

which  the  results  depend,  the  writer  thinks  that,  like  himself,  other 

engineers  would  hesitate  to  adopt  heavier  loads,  in  relation  to  ultimate 
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Fig.  46. 


strength  for  a  column  89  or  90  radii  long,  than  would  be  considered 
safe  for  columns  only  one-quarter  of  the  length,  or  four  times  the 
length. 

Again,  it  may  reasonably  be  objected  that  if  we  require  the  factor 
of  safety  against  failure  by  instability  of  a  long  column  to  be  at  least 
3  (assuming  this  as  a  fair  value),  it  should  follow  that  we  would  not 
have  a  much  smaller  value  against  ultimate  strength  as  shown  by  ex- 


periment, in  the  case  of  columns  of  ratio 


80  to  90. 
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This  objection  may  be  met  very  easily  and  simi>ly  by  nsing  only 
Formula  (7),  Avith  the  modification  of  applying  the  factor  of  safety 
against  instability  to  the  value  of  E  in  that  formula,  which  then 
becomes: 


I  A8  KE 


where  K 


factor  of  safety. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  actual  result  of  this  formula  is  to  give  the 

ratio  corresponding  to  a  given  average  load  per  square  inch  for 

material  in  which  the  maximum  compressive  fiber  stress  is  limited  to 
E^,,  and  for  which  the  value  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  is  taken  to  be 
K  E,  instead  of  the  actual  value  E  jjertaining  to  the  material. 

The  use  of  the  coefficient  K  in  this  manner  has  an  inaiJjjreciable 
influence  on  the  results  of  the  formulas  when  ajjplied  to  short  columns, 
while  its  effect  gradually  increases  with  the  length,  ultimately  afford- 
ing a  factor  of  safety  of  8,  against  failure  by  instability,  in  the  case  of 
exceedingly  long  columns,  and  the  factor  of  safety  against  ultimate 
strength  is  fairly  even  between  these  extremes. 

Table  No.  3  gives  the  resulting  formiilas  reduced  by  the  insertion 

c  f 
of  suitable  values  of ,  E,.  and  K  E. 

r " 

For  fixed-ended  columns  the  values  of  —  obtained  by  the  formulas 
in  Table  No.  3  are  to  be  doubled,  or  in  other  words,  for  a  given  strength, 
a  fixed-ended  column  is  twice  as  long  as  a  round-ended  or  pivot-ended 
one. 

For  flat-ended  columns,  the  relation  between  the  strength  and  the 

ratio  ^  is  the  same  as  for  fixed-ended  columns,  up  to  the  point  when 
?• 

incipient  tension  is  the  controlling  factor,  and  it  is  then  necessary  to 
use  the  modified  formulas  as  previously  described  for  that  condition, 
except  that,  as  we  are  now  dealing  with  safe  working  loads,  the  coeffi- 
cient of  safety  A"  must  be  inserted  in  Formula  (9),  which  then 
becomes 


i-=2 


48  K  E 
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Fig.  50. 

The  results  of  the  various  reduced  formulas  for  working  dead  loads 
in  Table  No.  3  for  round-ended  columns,  and  of  the  moditications 
above  stated  for  fixed  and  flat-ended  cohamns,  are  shown  on  various 
diagrams  accompanying  the  paper,  and  are  also  shown  in  Figs.  47,  48, 
49  and  50,  drawn  to  a  larger  vertical  scale  for  convenience  in  use. 
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With  regard  to  the  curves  for  working  dead-loads  on  fixed-ended 
and  flat-ended  columns,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  a  laboratory 
or  test-room  experiment  on  a  fixed  or  flat-ended  column,  the  condi- 
tions of  end  fixing "  are  totally  difl'erent  from  those  met  in  ordinary 
practice.  The  rigidity  of  the  testing  machine,  bearing  faces,  as  com- 
pared with  the  column  under  test,  is  far  greater  than  is  afi'orded  by 
any  end  bearing  or  connection  in  practice,  and  for  this  reason  it  is- 
well  not  to  count,  in  actual  work,  upon  such  high  strengths  as  are 
indicated  by  experiment. 

The  only  modification  necessary  in  dealing  with  live  loads  or 
moving  loads  instead  of  the  dead  loads  for  which  the  stresses  adoj^ted 
in  Table  No.  3  are  suitable,  consists  obviously  of  a  reduction  in  the 
value  of  F,,  or  F„  and  an  increase  in  the  value  of  K,  although  in  the 
writer's  practice  he  adopts  the  method  of  increasing  the  moving  load 
by  a  suitable  percentage,  dependent  on  the  character  of  the  load,  and 
then  treats  the  result  as  a  dead-load  equivalent. 


Columns  Undek  Intentionally  Eccentbic  Loads. 

The  experimental  data,  to  which  reference  can  be  made  in  regard 
to  columns  on  which  .the  load  is  imposed  with  large  eccentricity  as 
compared  with  the  size  of  column,  are  exceedingly  few,  and  as  far  as 
the  writer  is  aware,  are  limited  to  the  tests  by  Tetmajer  (Figs.  24  and 
25) ;  but  as  the  theoretical  princij^les  upon  which  the  formulas  are 
based  are  those  in  common  use  and  acceptance  in  all  cases  involving- 
transverse  bending  simply  combined  with  the  influence  of  direct 
loading,  there  can  be  no  more  hesitation  in  applying  them  to  columns 
than  there  is  in  any  case  of  simple  bending. 

In  making  iTse  of  the  formulas  in  jjractice,  it  is,  however,  not  only 
sufficient  to  take  into  account  the  actiial  measured  eccentricity  and 

the  value  of  — ?  as  fixed  by  the  section,  but  allowance  should  be  made 

C   f 

for  the  "  accidental  "  value  of  — ^,   as  dealt  with  in  the  case  of  jjre- 

sumably  central  loading. 

c  f 
This  being  the  case,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  the  value  of  -^-^  = 

0.6,    as  determined  for   centrally  loaded    columns,  to  the  measured 
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c  e 


viiluo   of    — —,    as    obtaiuod  from  the  intended    ecceutricitv    e,  and 

)•- 

(^ 
tlu>  dimensions  and  form  of  the  sections  whifh  fix  the  value  of  -^. 

?■- 

In  this  way  a  perfectly  rational  recognition  is  given  to  the  form  of 
section  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as   in  the  case  of  beams  under 

simple  flexure,  and  the  formulas  for  the  relation  between  the  ratio  — 

and  the  average  load  par  square  inch  for  a  free-ended  column  carrying 
an  eccentric  load  thus  become,  for  safe  working  loads, 

T=j5^,.+^,    ((-+0.«)+5|.[7f-^-(?-^  +  ''-'')J 

where  F,.  is  the  maximum  allowable  working  fiber  stress  in  compres- 
sion,  or 

/  i  48  KE  -, 

-^n|5^,-/,|(^%0.6)+5^[77-1+(^  +"•«)] 

where  F,  is  the   maximum  allowable  tensile  fiber  stress  (and  being 
tensile  it  must  be  accorded  the  minus  sign  independently  of  the  fixed  , 
signs  in  the  formula,  as  has  been  pointed  out  previously). 

These  formulas  again  reduce  to  very  simple  expressions  Avhen  the 

values  of  K  E,  F,.  or  F,  and  — r  are  inserted,   as  will  be  seen  by  the 

following  ai)plicatiou  to  mild  steel,  using  the  same  values  for  the 
various  qiiantities  as  adopted  for  "  centrally  "  loaded  columns. 

Since  the  maximum  compressive  stress  actually  developed  in  a 
column  of  symmetrical  section  always  exceeds  the  maximum  tensile 
stress,  it  will  not  be  necessary,  in  the  case  of  mild  steel,  to  use  the 
formula  containing  the  value  of  maximum  allowable  tensile  stress  i^„ 
as  this  may  be  taken,  for  this  material  under  working  loads,  as 
having  the  same  value  accorded  to  F^,  the  allowable  compressive  fiber 
stress. 

In  the  ease  of  cast  iron  it  will,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  use  both 
expressions,  and  to  adopt  whichever  gives  the  lower  value  to  the  ratio 

—  for  any  given  load/j,. 
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-^TT  +  0.6  j  inserted 

will  be  for  mild-steel  columns  of  symmetrical  section,  carrying  dead 
loads,  using  10  000  lbs.  as  a  unit  for  E,  F^.  and/,,: 


(^+0.6)=24  = 


10 


=  4  —  =  10 

r 

=  6  -^  =  10 
r 


=  8  —  =  10 


'      480        /2.4 
12-3/,A/, 

0 

1      480        ,2.4 

') 

12   -  fa\fa 

480       /2.4 
12  +  /,   V  /„ 

') 

1      480       /2.4 
12  +  3/A/. 

-) 

The  working  out  of  these  values  of  the  formula  is  shown  by  the 
curves  on  Fig.  51. 

A  reference  to  the  remarks  jjreviously  made  in  connection  with  Fig. 
24  will  show  that  in  deahng  with  columns  of  unsymmetrical  section 
it  may  be  necessary  to  consider  the  question  of  tensile  stress,  and  to 
use  the  modification  of  the  formula  suitable  to  such  conditions. 

Columns  Subjected  to  Side  Loads. 
The  effect  of  a  side  load  in  addition  to  the  end  load  on  a  column  is 
easily  traced  by  the  aid  of  the  principles  and  formiilas  in  the  foregoing 
pages.     To  illustrate  this  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  a  direct  examj^le. 
Assume  a  mild-steel  column  Avith  pivot  ends,  and  having  the  fol- 
lowing particulars: 

I  =  100  ins.  =  length, 
/=  10  ins.* 
r  =  1  in. 

c  =:  2.5  ms.,  from  axis  to  extreme  fibers. 
Sectional  area  =  10  sq.  ins., 

^  =  30  000  000  lbs. ; 
and   assume   the   side   load   to   be   4  000    lbs.,    distributed  along  the 
column's  length. 

This  will  produce  a  beading  moment  at  the  center, 

4  OOP  lbs.  X  100  ins.        .^  .,,.  .     ,  , 

M  ~ =  50  000  mch-pounds, 

o 

and  the  resulting  maximum  fiber  stress  will  be 

-       Mc        50  000  X  2.5        ^  lornnn  ■      ^ 

f  =  -J-  = :.>) =  ±  12  500  lbs.  i^er  square  inch. 
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The  siile-loal  beutliug  moment  diagram  will  Lave  a  parabolic  out- 
line, as  shown  in  Fig.  52,  the  central  depth  being  50  000  inch- 
pounds  to  any  convenient 
scale. 

Treating  each  half  of 
the  column  (or  beam)  as  a 
cantilever,  with  respect  to 
its  central  section,  the 
deflection  at  the  center  will  be 

A  X 
^  =  ¥7' 
50  000  X  50  ins.  x  §,  and  X 


where  A 


I  of  50  ins.,  and  therefore, 


(50  000  X  50  X  i)  X  i  of  50) 


=  0.1736  in. 


30  000  000  X   10 

In  order  to  determine  the  deflection  of  the  column  under  end  loads 
it  is  now  only  necessary  to  treat  it  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  already 
indicated  for  a  column  having  an  initial  curvature,  with  the  value  of 
central  versed  sine,  v  =  0.1736  in.,  keeping  in  view,  when  considering 
its  strength  as  against  end  loads,  that  we  have  already  absorbed  12  500 
lbs.  of  the  allowable  maximum  fiber  stress. 

In  the  present  case  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  precise 
theoretic  form  of  the  curve  assumed  by  the  bent  column  under  its 
side  load  alone,  this  curve  depending  on  the  disj^osition  of  the  load. 

In  i^ractical  work,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  this  degree 
of  accuracy,  and  we  may  assume  the  curve  to  be  a  parabola,  without 
involving  any  serious  error,  and  the  justification  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  had  we  assumed  the  side  load  to  be  concentrated  at  the  center, 
the  assumption  of  a  parabola  instead  of  the  precise  curve  taken  by 
the  bent  column  would  only  involve  an  excess,  as  regards  its  influence 
on  the  deflection,  of  a  little  over  4  per  cent.  As  comjiared  with  the 
curve  produced  by  a  distributed  load,  the  parabola  would  have  a 
much  less  difierence  than  even  that  named. 

In  order  to  make  the  comparison  between  the  column  with  side 
load,  and  one  of  ordinary  character  with  presumably  central  loading, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  treat  both  on  the  same  lines  as  far  as  possible, 
and  in  calculating  the  safe  dead  load  on  the  centrally  loaded  column, 
we  have  limited  the  maximum  fiber  stress  to  21  000  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  and  have  at  the  same  time  used  a  value  of 
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^^  =  3-i^S^  =  10  000  000  1bs., 


and  also  a  value  of 


3 

0.6. 


These  same  values  must  be  used  also  in   the  side-loaded  columus 
as  regards  the  influence  of  the  end  loads  at  least, 
c  a 


The  value    of 


0.6,  in  the  case  of  this  column  with  a  radius 


of  gyration  =  1  in.,  corresponds  to  an  equivalent  eccentricity  of 
0.24:  in.,  and  we  thus  have  a  column  with  an  initial  curvature  measured 
by  a  versed  sine  oi  v  ^  0.174  in.  and  an  eccentricity  of  loading  e  =^ 
0.24  in.,  and  making  use  of  Formula  (3)  (with  K  inserted)  to  deter- 
mine the  deflection  catised  by  diflferent  values  of  the  end  load,  P, 
we  have 

Pr-{e-\-2i/,.x,  v) 
8  (KE)  I—2Pryx 

We  have  already  assumed  the  curve  of  the  bent  column,  from  both 
side  and  end  loads,  to  be  a  parabola,  and  the  values  of  2  yi  Xi  and 

(2  5  \       5 

2    X   -5-  X  -7r)=-7T-)  and,  inserting  these  and  the 

values  of  the  other  factors  in  the  formula,  we  have: 


J  = 


p  X  10  000  (0.24+  |-  X  0.174) 


0.462  P 
96  000  —  P 


(8  X  10 000 000  X  10)  —  f^  p  xi 000) 

for  the  elastic  deflection  of  this  column  under  any  end  load  P. 


ins., 


TABLE  No.  4. 


P,  in 
pounds. 

0.462  P 
~  96  000  —  P 

Bending  mo- 
ment from 
end  loads. 

M  ^  P 
(0.414  -f-  A) 

inch-pounds. 

Maximum 
fiber  stress 

from  end- 
load  bending 

moments. 
Pounds  per 
square  inch. 

Direct  stress. 

Pounds  per 
square  inch. 

Maximum 

fiber  stress 

from 

side-load 

bending 

moments. 

Pounds  per 

square 

inch. 

Total 
maximum 
compress- 
ive fiber 

stress. 
Pounds  per 

square 

inch. 

30  000 
32  000 
34  000 
36  000 
3S0OO 
40  000 

0.21 

0.231 

0.253 

0.277 

0.303 

0.33 

18  720 
20  040 
22  680 

24  mo 

27  240 
29  760 

4  680 

5  160 

5  670 

6  220 

6  810 

7  440 

3  000 
3  200 
3  400 
3  600 
3  800 
4000 

12  500 
12  500 
12  500 
12  .500 
12  500 
12  500 

20  180 

20  8«)0 

21  570 

22  320 

23  110 
23  940 
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The  bending  moment  at  the  center  of  the  column,  from  end  loads 
alone,  will  be  M=  P  [e  +  v  +  J)  --=  P  (0.24  +  0.174  -|-  J) 

=  P  (0.414  +  J)  ins.; 
and  now  calculating  the  deflections,  bending  moments,  and  resulting 
maximum  liber  stresses  caused  by  the  end  loads,  and  combining  them 
with  the  maximum  fiber  stress  of  12  500  lbs.  caused  by  the  end  loads 
alone,  we  have  the  resiilts  given  in  Table  No.  4. 

From  these  results  we  see  that  with  an  end  load  of  4  000  lbs.  per 
st^uare  inch,  the  maximum  fiber  stress  reaches  the  limiting  value  of 
24  000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and,  on  referring  to  Fig.  47,,  we  find  that 
with  the  presumably  centrally-loaded  column,  under  the  same  basis  of 

calculation,  the  safe  load/,,  would  be  (for  the  ratio  — ^  =  100)  7000 lbs. 

per  square  inch,  or  in  other  words,  the  side-load  has  reduced  the  safe 
end-load  by  nearly  43  per  cent. 

The  foregoing  calculations  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  j^roper  mode 
of  treating  the  conditions  met  with  in  side-loaded  columns,  although 
they  have  been  applied  to  a  column  of  sixch  proportions  as  would  rarely 
be  trusted  to  carry  any  appreciable  amount  of  side-load  other  than  its 
own  weight. 

The  values  of  /,  r  and  c,  and  the  sectional  area  assumed,  are  roughly 
those  of  a  rolled  girder  section  12  ins.  X  5  ins.  x  33  lbs.  per  foot. 

The  formulas  were  reduced  by  the  writer  in  1896  and  1897,  for  use 
in  his  own  practice,  and  he  hopes  that  the  results  given  in  this  jjaper 
may  be  found  to  be  fairly  in  accordance  with  the  leading  principles 
set  forth  in  the  opening  sentences  as  being  those  with  which  a  column 
theory  and  its  resulting  formulas  should  comply,  at  least  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  practicing  engineer  rather  than  that  of  the  pure 
mathematician. 

The  qiiestion  of  the  proper  construction  of  columns  so  as  to  ensure 
the  full  development  of  the  strength  which  may  rightfully  be  expected 
from  any  given  section,  is  one  which  has  not  been  dealt  with  herein, 
although  it  is  certainly  of  the  greatest  imjiortance,  in  view  of  the 
inferior  types  sometimes  adopted  in  present-day  practice. 

Of  these  inferior  types  the  writer  would  especially  draw  attention 
to  one  which  appears  to  be  in  more  common  use,  and  that  is,  the 
column  with  batten-plate  connections  between  the  main  members 
forming  the  column,  as  a  substitute  for  a  proj)erly  constructed  web, 
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ami  a  refereoce  to  the  illustrations  of  tlie  failure  of  a  bridge  in  Servia,* 
will  give  ample  evidence  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  type.  Its  inferiority 
cannot  be  questioned  in  the  case  of  coli;mus  c-arrying  eccentric  loads, 
or  having  to  resist  shearing  stresses  from  side  wind-loads  as  in  some  of 
the  lofty  buildings  constructed  in  America. 

The  writer  is  conscious  that  in  these  pages  there  will  be  found  (and 
necessarily  so)  many  points  of  resemblance  and  identity,  both  in  views 
and  in  their  exjiression,  with  the  contributions  of  others,  and  he  desires 
to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  the  numerous  writers  from  whose 
papers  he  has  drawn  information  and  assistance. 

While,  from  a  strictly  mathematical  point  of,  view,  objections  may 
possibly  be  raised  to  the  reasoning  and  results  in  this  paper,  yet  if  a 
close  comparison  be  made  with  more  highly  analytical  investigations, 
it  is  believed  that  the  difllerences  from  the  latter  will  be  found  to  be  of 
little  importance  in  any  practical  sense. 

The  writer  was  impelled  to  attempt  the  deduction  of  new  formulas 
by  having  to  design  a  number  of  columns  to  carry  heavy  loads  with 
exceptionally  large  eccentricity,  for  which  condition  he  could  find  no 
theory  or  formulas  sufficiently  simple  and  easy  of  application  under 
varied  circumstances. 

The  concentration  of  such  a  large  mass  of  scattered  exj^erimental 
evidence  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  of  sufficient  value  to  justify  the  labor 
involved  in  its  collection,  examination  and  arrangement  in  diagram 
form. 

*  ^wgrtneertnsr,  Febniary  3d,  1893. 
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RIVER   HYDRAULICS. 
Discussion.* 


Bv  L.  J.  Messrs.  Le  Conte  and  James  A.  Seddon. 


Mr.  Le  Conte.  L.  J.  Le  Conte,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — It  has  been  gen- 
erally known  that  there  exists  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information 
on  the  files  of  the  several  district  offices  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  which, 
from  lack  of  funds,  has  never  been  properly  studied  and  digested  by 
any  competent  person.  The  author  has  undertaken  this  task,  and  has 
presented  many  facts  and  important  conclusions. 

He  brings  out  strongly  the  important  feature  that  local  slope 
is  of  no  importance  in  the  formiilas  for  stream  flow,  because  it  is  an 
unstable  as  well  as  a  secondary  result  of  local  changes  in  cross-sec- 
tion; and  since  the  cross-sections  themselves  are  constantly  changing, 
the  local  slope  also  changes  correspondingly,  and  yet  the  discharge 
remains  constant  all  along  the  entire  reach.  These  potent  facts  show 
how  careful  an  engineer  should  be  in  selecting  the  upjaer  and  lower 
limits  of  the  characteristic  reach,  in  order  to  ascertain,  for  the  entire 
reach,  the  true  average  fall,  the  true  mean  characteristic  depth,  and 
the  corresponding  constant  discharge.  That  is  to  say,  he  must  not 
allow  himself  to  be  misled  by  any  non-characteristic  local  slope  or 
cross-section,  their  lack  of  stability  being  in  itself  sufficient  evidence 
of  their  secondary  character.  As  an  extreme  case,  showing  the  lack 
of  influence    of  surface-slope,   we  have  at  Donaldsonville  an  actual 

♦Continued  frem  February,  1900,  Proceedings.  See  October,  1899,  Proceedings,  for 
paper  by  James  A.  Seddon,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  on  this  subject.  Under  the  rules  for 
publication,  additional  discussion  on  this  paper  received  prior  to  April  27th,  1900,  will  be 
published  with  the  paper  in  the  next  volume  of  Transactions. 
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reverse-slope  exteutling  up  the  river  for  20  miles  or  more,  and  yet  tlie  Mr.  LeOonte. 
great  quantity  of  water  moves  down  tlie  river  with  the  same  discharge 
as  where  the  shipe  is  down  stream. 

The  author's  system  of  triple  gauges  at  each  station  is  certainly  the 
most  rational  device,  and,  at  the  same  time,  gives  the  best  and  quickest 
results.  The  amoiint  of  useful  information  which  can  be  obtained  by 
means  of  such  simple  ajjiiaratus  is  remarkable. 

The  author's  comments  on  levee  effects,  in  always  lowering  the 
low-water  i)lane  and  thus  facilitating  flood-water  propagations  down 
the  river,  will  be  welcome  news  to  river  engineers  as  well  as  riparian 
laud  owners.  It  is  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  in  reclamation 
works,  and  should  command  the  closest  attention.  The  whole  story 
is  shown  in  an  indisputable  form  by  a  study  of  the  discharge  scales  for 
the  past  ten  years. 

The  author's  statement  of  the  facts  pertaining  to  flood  movement 
and  his  mathematical  deductions  therefrom  are  certainly  interesting 
and  valuable.  The  full  value  of  their  bearing  upon  the  actual  flatten- 
ing out  of  the  flood  waves  and  the  correspondingly  rapid  flood-propa- 
gation down  the  river  channel  are  matters  of  great  importance  when 
dealing  with  large  rivers,  and  the  writer  thinks,  that  at  least  in  the 
lower  divisions,  even  of  rivers  of  ordinary  size,  the  influence  of  this  flood- 
pulse  has  been  largely  underestimated.  The  author  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  the  prodigious  flood-movement 
cannot  be  explained  by  the  direct  flow  of  the  waters  down  stream,  be- 
cause the  flood-wave  crest  travels  down  the  river  four  times  as  fast  as 
the  water.  This  feature,  together  with  the  mathematical  deductions,  ■ 
shows  uamistakably  that  a  close  relation  exists  between  these  flood- 
proi)agation  phenomena  and  the  laws  governing  tidal  propagation  in 
shallow  e.stuaries  and  tidal  rivers;  the  only  difference  being  that  the 
flood-inilse  originates  in  the  upper  rive*-  and  is  propagated  down 
stream,  while  the  ordinary  tidal-pulse  originates  in  the  ocean  and  is 
pro])agated  uj)  stream  against  the  flow  of  the  cui'rent. 

It  is  to  1)0  hoped  that  the  author  will  continue  to  give  us  informa- 
tion in  this  line  and  thus  enable  us  to  weed  out  the  weak  i)oints  in 
existing  standard  formulas  based  on  exi^eriments  of  small  scale. 

James  A.  Seddon,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — From  the  limited  Mr.  Seddon. 
discussion  offered,  the  writer  has  come  to  (question  whether  he  really 
has  succeeded  in  making  the  hydraulic  system,  presented  in  his  paper, 
as  clear  as  he  thought  he  had.  As  the  field  of  river  data  has  in  it  cer- 
tainly a  good  deal  of  brush  wood,  in  which  even  the  trained  investi- 
gator may  lose  himself  utterly  for  a  time,  and  which  jjrobably  deters 
many  from  ever  entering  it,  the  writer  has  concluded  that  he  can  best 
serve  the  jjurposes  of  a  discussion  by  jjresentiug  briefly  the  outline  of 
his  system  in  its  application  to  a  simpler  case,  and  one  with  which  en- 
gineers are  more  generally  familiar. 
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Mr.  Seddon.  Assuming  for  tliis  a  flume,  say  5  ft.  wide,  set  on  some  uniform  grade, 
whicli  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  consider;  and  taking  10  000  ft.  of  it  as 
the  reacli  tlirougli  which  observations  are  to  be  made;  automatic 
gauges  with  zeros  at  the  bottom  of  the  flume  set  at  the  upper  and 
lower  end  of  it;  the  water  run  out  and  the  whole  thing  ready  for  the 
exj^eriment. 

The  flow  then  would  be  started,  very  little  at  first,  increasing 
steadily  until  the  flume  was  running  full  for  a  time,  and  then  gradually 
shut  off  and  the  water  again  drained  out  of  it.  During  this  time  the 
records  of  the  two  gauges  w^ould  be  the  only  data  required  to  deter- 
mine the  discharge  of  the  flume  at  any  and  every  level  and  through  all 
these  variations  of  slope  found  in  its  filling  and  emptying. 

For  instance,  each  automatic  gauge  would  trace  the  changing  level 
to  a  common  time  scale,  and  should,  of  course,  be  set  accurately  to 
give  this  from  the  bottom  of  the  flume,  enlarged  if  necessary,  and  so 
proportioned  to  the  time  scale  as  to  mark  the  coincident  time  and  level 
most  distinctly.  Then,  say,  from  the  trace  of  the  rising  level  at  each 
gauge,  the  data  of  Columns  (1),  (2)  and  (8)  in  Table  No.  2  are  taken. 

TABLE  No.  2. 


"Water  level 
in  flume  h, 

Time  at  which  Level  is 
Reached  on  Gauges. 

Difference 

of  time,  in 
seconds. 
-AT. 

10  000' 

A  T 
=  m. 

m  X  5 
=  m  W. 

Discharge 
in  cubic 
feet  per 

in  feet. 

second 
=  Q- 

Upper  gauge. 

Lower  gauge. 

(1) 

(3) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

m 

0.1 

6  00  00  a.m. 

8  34  20  a.m. 

9  260 

1.08 

5.4 

0.5 

0.3 

6  40  00     •' 

8  54  30    " 

8  070 

1.24 

0.2 

1.7 

0.5 

7  20  00    '• 

9  19  00    " 

7  140 

1.40 

7.0 

3.0 

1.0 

8  10  00    " 

9  42  40     " 

5  560 

1.80 

9.0 

7.0 

1.5 

9  00  00    " 

10  15.50    " 

4  550 

2.20 

11.0 

12.0 

2.0 

10  00  00     " 

11  04  10    " 

3  850 

2.60 

13.0 

18.0 

3.0 

12  00  00    M. 

12  49  00  P.M. 

2  940 

3.40 

17.0 

33.0 

4.0 

2  00  00  P.M. 

2  39  40     '• 

2  380 

4.20 

21.0 

52.0 

5.0 

4  00  00     " 

4  33  20     " 

2  000 

5.00 

25.0 

75.0 

From  this,    Columns   (4),   (5)  and  (6)   are  readily  computed;   and, 
platting  these  values  of  m  W  to  h  gives  the  line  shown  on  Fig.  18, 
which  is  expressed  by  the  empiric  equation  iii  Tr=  5  +  4  h. 
Then  from  Equation  II, 
ilQ 
dh 
and  integrating, 

0  =  5  //  +  2  /r  rfc  c. 


=.  m  IF  =  5  -f-  4  h, 


In  the  more  general  case,  where  h  is  the  stage  scale  and  is  taken 
from  a  zero  at  an  arbitrary  low  water,  c,  the  constant  of  integration, 
is  simply  the  regular  discharge  of  the  river  at  that  level,  upon  which 
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the  variatious  of  discharge  giveu  by  the  flood  movement  are  imposed.  Mr.  Seddon. 
Bnt  here,  where  h  is  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  flume,  and  the 
values  of  Q  and  h  become  zero  together,  c  is  then  zero,  and  the  com- 
plete discharge  equation  is  (^  =  5  Z/  +  2  //",  from  which  the  values  of 
Q  given  in  Column  |  7)  are  comjiuted,  and  platted  on  Fig.  18  show  the 
discharge  curve  as  determined. 

This,  of  course,  is  merely  an  illustration,  and  may  not  correspond 
with  any  actual  case;  and,  indeed,  no  case  is  actually  fixed  until  the 
grade  of  the  flume  is  given,  which  has  not  yet  been  even  considered. 
It  simply  ])resents  the  process  of  determining,  in  a  channel  of  given 
dimensions,  a  whole  discharge  sequence  at  once  merely  with  the 
records  of  two  gauges. 

Neither  does  the  writer  claim  that  it  is  a  better  measure  of  the  dis- 
charge here  than  the  ordinary  method  of  observing  the  velocity  at  a 
number  of  points  in  the  section  and  from  these  computing  the  flow;  or 
the  alternative  of  running  a  steady  flow  into  a  basin  of  a  given  size, 
and  from  the  filling  in  the  period  calculating  the  discharge.  Con- 
sidering the  wide  range  of  discharge  values  which  the  proposed 
method  covers  in  a  single  oi)eration,  with  no  meters  to  rate  or  ob- 
servers' errors  to  question,  and  the  whole  thing  reduced  with  little 
more  work  than  that  of  a  single  discharge  observation,  if  the  writer 
had  any  experiments  on  the  flow  of  conduits  or  flumes  to  make,  he 
would  certainly  try  it.  But,  until  it  is  tried,  he  is  not  ready  to  con- 
sider its  precision.  All  this  rests  upon  the  jirecision  with  which  the 
time  element  involved  in  m  may  be  determined,  and  is  a  matter  yet  to 
be  tested. 

But  this  is  not  an  untried  field  in  the  writer's  studies  of  rivers. 
He  has  shown  that  here  in  favorable  cases  m  may  be  determined 
within  limits  hardly  exceeding  1%,  and  even  on  the  Missouri  probably 
close  to  3  per  cent.  This  has  been  done  also  simply  with  the  ordinary 
gauge  data,  and  how  unsuitable  this  is  for  such  determinations  should 
be  understood.  In  the  first  place,  the  gauge  observers  are  local  men 
employed  in  other  occupations  and  imid  a  small  sum  monthly  to  take 
the  readings  and  send  them  to  the  difl'erent  offices,  and  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  they  do  not  generally  read  their  gauges  earlier  or  later 
than  the  set  time  by  an  hour  or  so,  as  suits  their  convenience.  Again, 
the  water  surface  is  frequently  quite  rough,  and  even  the  most  careful 
man  may  make  a  mistake  of  a  tenth  or  more  in  estimating  its  level, 
with  waves  running  a  foot  high.  And,  finally,  the  gauges  themselves 
are  often  set  with  no  nice  regard  for  any  real  ])recision  in  their  read- 
ings, taking  in  the  pulse  of  an  eddy,  or  the  extreme  variations  of  sloi)e 
through  a  bridge  span,  and  in  the  case  of  cable  gauges,  all  the  tem- 
perature errors  incident  to  measuring  down  from  the  lower  cord  of  a 
bridge  to  the  water  surface  with  a  weight  at  the  end  of  a  wire. 

The  precision  attained  in  the  determination  of  m,  with  such  data, 
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Mr.  Seddon.  leaves  no  doubt  whatever  that  surface  observations,  planned  and 
taken  with  that  specially  in  view,  would  bring  this  proposed  measure 
of  discharge  into  a  field  of  more  reliable  and  exact  data  than  the  best 
that  has  yet  been  taken,  not  to  sjieak  of  the  whole  mass  collected, 
which  now  requires  yfears  of  study  to  sift  in  order  to  form  some  idea  of 
what  is  reliable  in  it. 

This,  however,  is  simply  the  case  whex'e  the  dimensions  of  the 
channel  are  given.  In  tidal  rivers,  for  the  determination  of  their 
peculiar  form  of  discharge  curves,  with  a  zero  at  both  the  upper  and 
lower  levels  joined  by  plus  and  minus  branches,  probably  this  process 
would  be  all  that  was  wanted.  But  in  other  rivers  it  may  be  desirable 
to  first  calculate  dimensions;  and  going  back  to  the  flume  to  consider 
such  a  case  it  is  plain  that  the  discharge  curve  of  Fig.  18  is  not  the 
curve  for  the  head  of  the  reach  nor  the  foot  of  it,  but  for  some  inter- 
mediate average;  and  that  this  again  changes  with  the  grade  of  the 
flume  and  different  rates  of  filling  and  emptying. 

The  only  constant  in  the  matter 
with  a  set  grade  is  the  interme- 
diate value  of  discharge  between 
equal  rates  of  rise  and  fall,  or  the 
uniform  flow  at  the  different  levels,  c 
and  this  corresjDonds  to  the  mean  15 
of  the  rising  and  falling  flood  I 
movements.  In  the  case  of  the| 
flume,  very  possibly,  accurate 
dimensions  might  be  determined 
Avith  simply  rising  discharges  ob- 
served in  the  middle  of  the  reach 
and  the  coincident  flood  move- 
ments through  it;  but  in  the  river,  where  a  general  stage  scale  for  the 
reach  is  also  to  be  gotten,  the  jji-ocess  of  standard  curves  and  mean  m"' 
is  preferable. 

However,  the  dimensions  once  determined  in  this  way,  if  the  form 

of  the  river  is  fixed,  TFat  any  time  in  the  equation  -j-j  =  m  TFis  given, 

and  simply  measuring  m  then  will  settle  all  questions  of  what  eftects 
the  larger  slope  on  the  rise  and  the  less  on  the  fall  may  have  in  that 
reach.  So  far  as  his  own  studies  go  with  these  rivers  of  fixed  regimen, 
the  writer  would  say  that  one  reach  may  show  these  effects  and  the 
next  may  not;  and  that  this  depends  on  whether  a  general  slope  controls 
the  flow  there  or  special  sections.  But  it  is  certainly  a  field  that  needs 
further  observations. 

In  a  general  way,  also,  the  same  may  be  said  of  alluvial  rivers.  But 
since  the  writer  in  1885  turned  a  given  flow  down  an  inclined  plane 
covered  with  river  sand,    and   found   that  it   came   to   about  the  same 
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velority  uo  luiitter  wliiit  iucliuiition  lie  gave  it,  be  lias  given  up  trying  Mr.  Seddon. 
to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  alluvial  river  flow  with  velocity-slope 
relations.     And,  inJeod,  he  thinks  it  is  well  here  for  every  investigator 
to  first  try  and  see  broadly  what  slope  does  not  explain  before  he  puts 
any  great  anionut  of  time  into  fitting  local  data  thereto. 

Take  a  case  from  the  Arkansas  City,  1884-85,  discharges  illustrating 
it  with  Fig.  19,  in  which  scales  are  ignored  for  the  sake  of  bringing  the 
matter  out  clearly.  It  is  seen  that  this  change  of  plane,  or  different 
levels  of  the  same  discharge  in  the  first  and  second  periods,  comes  in 
between  Helena  and  Arkansas  City  and  from  there  on  is  continuous  to 
Vicksburg.  If  the  different  slopes  on  the  i-ise  and  fall  are  taken  to 
exjdain  it  from  Arkansas  City  down,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  ex- 
plained how  this  Hood  with  about  the  same  slope  differences  shows  no 
such  marked  change  in  the  discharge  levels  from  Cairo  to  Helena. 
And,  further,  in  the  same  connection,  while  the  writer  does  not  draw 
conclusions  from  the  data  of  single  sections,  it  may  yet  be  noted, 
that  Mr.  Starling's  coefficients*  for  this  Arkansas  City  section,  with 
these  slope  differences  g 
taken  into  account,  show  a 
an  even  more  marked 
diflference  between  the 
two  periods  than  that 
given  by  the  discharges. 

The  writer  calls  this 
a  change  of  plane,  and, 
following  the  flood  from 
Cairo  down,  as  he  finds 
no  general  difference  of 

any  such  magnitude  that  he  can  assign  to  the  varying  sloi:)es  of  the 
rising  and  falling  river,  he  does  not  recognize  them  as  the  cause  of  it. 
He  does  not  mean  that  such  effects  are  not  there,  but  simply  that  they 
are  not  in  this  proportion.  But  these  are  not  the  only  changes  of  slope 
involved  in  the  matter.  In  Fig.  19  a  change  in  the  slope  of  the  dis- 
charge levels  from  Helena  is  shown,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  this 
corresponds  roughly  with  a  flood  out  of  the  Ai'kansas.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  in  such  a  period  when  the  discharge  is  (iOO  at  Helena  it 
may  be  700  to  800 at  Arkansas  City;  and  this  change  in  the  discharge 
level  is  then  but  a  fraction  of  the  actual  change  in  the  surface  slopes 
leading  down  to  it.  Had  Mr.  Starling,  in  place  of  taking  his  slopes 
from  Arkansas  City  to  Greenville,  taken  them  from  above  to  the 
mouth  of  White  River,  where  this  change  really  comes  in,  he  would 
have  found  a  much  better  ground  on  which  to  base  these  discharge 
differences. 

*  '•  The  Discharge  of  the  Mississippi  River,'  Trausactions,  Am.  Soe.  C.   E.,  Vol. 
xxxiv,  Fig.  20. 
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Mr.  Seddon.  But  why ,  when  such  a  change  has  once  come  into  the  river,  it  seems  to 
hold  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  tributary  flood  has  run  out,  and 
is  continuous,  apjjarently  without  change  in  its  magnitude,  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  down,  are  matters  which  the  slopes  do  not  explain. 
However,  to  answer  Mr.  Todd's  question  of  what  the  writer's  system  of 
corrections  is :  He  will  have  to  call  them,  for  the  present,  simply  accu- 
mulated experience  of  where  and  under  what  conditions  such  changes 
are  likely  to  come  in,  and  their  probable  magnitudes.  He  does  not 
feel  that  he  has  quite  gotten  to  the  bottom  of  this  phenomenon,  and  is 
not  ready  to  say  that  any  single  cause,  that  is  altogether  satisfactory, 
can  be  assigned  to  it. 

Going  back,  however,  to  the  flume  for  comparison,  it  may  be  seen 
that  while  the  general  grade  in  the  alluvial  river  is  also  fixed;  it  is 
still  the  case  where  at  any  location  the  bottom,  or  the  zero  of  discharge, 
from  time  to  time  may  be  shifted.  Simply  shifting  the  discharge 
curve  as  a  whole  up  or  down,  the  writer  has  found  covers  at  least  the 
greater  part  of  the  phenomena;  and  as  this  is  done  in  a  minute,  and 
records  definitely  the  change  in  both  its  extension  of  time  and  length 
of  river,  it  suits  his  method  of  first  collecting  facts  on  which  to  build 
his  theories.  It,  of  course,  makes  the  problems  more  complicated, 
but  he  has  indicated  the  general  methods  of  meeting  them,  and  that  is 
as  much  as  can  expected  in  a  new  field  such  as  this  is.  That  where 
such  changes  occur,  the  slope  is  altered,  is  evident,  but  the  writer 
takes  these  changes  of  slope  as  effects;  the  field  in  which  slope  is  a 
larimary  cause  he  takes  to  be  quite  a  different  matter. 

In  that  lies  the  exi^lanation  of  all  the  general  forms  or  types  shown 
in  the  different  regimens  of  different  rivers,  and  the  writer  does  not 
come  to  it  in  the  paper  jjresented;  he  has  carried  the  subject  no  fur- 
ther than  the  case  of  the  flume,  where  the  grade  was  not  even  consid- 
ered. He  offers,  however,  a  system  in  which  these  regimens  may  be 
determined,  and,  indeed,  which  promises  to  bring  rivers  into  a  much 
more  exact  field  of  calculation  than  that  found  in  any  other  line  of 
hydraulics;  certainly  the  more  precise  determination  of  in  is  a  subject 

for  further  experiment,  and  the  application  of  the  equation  -yy  ^  m  W 

must  be  varied  to  suit  the  cases.  But  taking  the  given  regimen  of  the 
Missouri  River  from  Kansas  City  to  St.  Charles  as  an  example,  jjer- 
haps  something  of  the  dynamics,  in  which  this,  as  a  whole,  stands  as 
an  equilibrium,  may  best  illustrate  his  view  of  it. 

First,  the  energy  of  the  discharge  and  fall  in  this  reach  varies  from 
about  750  000  H.  -P.  at  low  water  to  about  15  000  000  H.  -P.  at  high  water. 
This,  then,  tears  down  on  an  average  about  120  000  000  cu.  yds.  of 
bank  annually,  or  an  amount  which,  dumped  in  year  after  year,  is 
enough  to  fill  this  given  prism  up  solid  to  some  12  ft.  above  low  water 
in  the  twenty  years  in  which  the  Government  has  been  working  on  it. 
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That  it  has  not  changed  it  perc(»i)til)ly,  makes  the  fact  very  plain  that  'Sir.  Seddon. 
it  has  simply  been  bnilt  baek  again  on  banks  and  bars  in  other  places. 

Of  course,  a  considerable  part  of  the  observed  sediment  in  the 
water  lies  simply  in  this  action,  and  for  the  reach  from  Kansas  City  to 
St.  Charles,  as  a  whole,  may  be  said  neither  to  come  into  it  nor  to  go 
out  of  it.  Bnt  taking  this  in  about  the  proportion  of  the  sediment 
that  will  settle  from  the  water  with  the  least  check  to  its  velocity,  and 
which  can  hardly  have  come  from  distant  head  waters,  leaves  the  true 
sediment  for  the  year  about  130  000  OUO  cu.  yds.  carried  in  suspension. 
And  certainly  the  percentage  of  this  which  may  be  drojtped  in  the 
reach  is  an  additional  load  on  the  bar  building  forces. 

But  a  good  part  of  this  matter  carried  in  suspension  will  not  settle 
in  a  reservoir  after  standing  2-4  houi-s,  while,  even  as  a  whole,  it  is  but 
little  more  than  the  erosion  on  this  333  miles  of  the  river,  and,  for  the 
total  alluvial  stretch  of  the  Missouri,  is  a  minor  fraction  in  comparison 
with  it.  Indeed,  the  fact  of  the  almost  uniform  grade  on  which  this 
river  is  set  leaves  little  doubt  that  it  has  been  long  ago  leveled  up  to 
bring  the  sediment  entering  it  into  practically  a  through  transporta- 
tion; but,  in  any  event,  in  all  such  cases  the  probable  proportions  are 
such,  that  if  no  changes  from  erosion  are  shown  in  the  10  or  20-year 
periods,  about  1  000  years  is  the  least  time  in  which  material  effects 
may  be  looked  for  from  the  matter  carried  in  suspension. 

Of  course,  all  this  only  shows  when  the  long  reach  of  I'iver  is  taken 
into  view  altogether.  At  a  given  location  the  erosion  may  be  small, 
and  the  bar  briilding  large,  while  the  sediment  carried  through  in 
suspension  is  so  great  in  proportion  to  both  of  them  that  anything 
seems  to  be  possible  from  it.  It  is  not  until  the  engineer  gets  away 
from  actually  looking  at  it,  and  sees,  in  his  mind,  the  hundred  miles 
of  river  as  a  whole,  as  he  sees  the  orbit  of  the  planet,  that  he  begins  to 
tind  liimself  in  the  pi-esence  of  the  I'eal  dynamics  of  rivers,  and  can 
fairly  value  the  ijrocesses  given,  in  which  these  equilibriums  may  be 
measured,  and  their  variations  traced  from  river  to  river,  an.d  from 
season  to  season;  a  matter  that  at  first  looks  as  hopeless  to  him  as 
chaining  the  distance  to  the  moon,  but  which,  after  all,  is  very  easily 
measured  when  we  know  how. 
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Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  to  be  sold  only  on  subscrip- 
tion.     The    proceeds    to    be    devoted    exclusively 
to   the  fund  for  the  New  Society   House. 


At  the  Annual  Meeting,  January  19th,  1898,  the 
following  facts  in  regard  to  the  subscription  to  this  book 
were  brought  out : 

Two  thousand  copies  were  printed ;  300  were  bound 
in  full  morocco,  of  which  216  have  been  sold  at  $10  per 
copy,  the  resulting  net  profit  being  $943.06.  Seventeen 
hundred  copies,  which  have  been  paid  for,  are  still  on 
hand,  and  the  Board  of  Direction  was  requested  to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  offering  to  the  membership  these 
copies  bound  in  a  less  expensive  style  and  at  a  reduced 
price,  the  net  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  the  building  fund. 

In  compliance  with  this  request  it  has  been  decided 
to  bind  as  m^my  copies  as  are  necessary  to  supply  the 
demand,  in  a  handsome  cloth  binding  and  to  supply 
them  at  $5  per  copy. 

This  action  has  been  taken  in  the  belief  that  many 
members  will  welcome  the  opportunity  of  contributing 
something  to  the  building  fund. 

There  are  a  few  copies  still  on  hand  of  the  first  lot 
boimd  and  these  can  be  obtained  by  those  who  so  desire 
at  $10  per  copy. 

Orders  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary. 


The  book  begins  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  first 
movement  to  form  a  National  Society  of  American  Engi- 
neers in  1S39.  '^he  organization  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineersand  Architects  in  1 852  is  then  described, 
a  list  of  its  promoters  and  charter  members  given,  and 
the  work  accomplished  in  its  first  two  years  of  life 
sketched.  The  reorganization  of  the  Association  in  1867 
and  the  important  events  in  its  career  from  that  date  to 
1873,  when  the  first  publication  was  issued,  are  then  given 
in  chronological  order.  Succeeding  chapters  are  under 
the  following  heads :  Locations  Occupied  by  the 
Society;  Library;  International  Exhibitions;  Publications; 
Badge;  Constitutional  Changes  and  Work  Accomplished. 
Under  the  head  of  "Comparative  Growth  of  National 
Engineering  Societies  "  short  sketches  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  and  the  Societe  des  Ingenieurs  Civils 
are  given.  The  illustrations  consist  of  35  half-tone 
portraits  of  past  officers  of  the  Society  and  one  diagram 
all  handsomely  printed  on  heavy  paper. 


Rensselaer     \ 
/ .  Polytech n ic^% 
%%,^  Institute, 
%        Troy,  N.Y. 

Local  ezaminatiouB  provided  for.  Send  for  a  Catalogue 


Louisville  Cement. 


The  undersigned  is  General  Agent  for  the  following  Standard  Brands  of 
Louisville  Cement : 

FALiliS  9IIL.L.S  (J.  Hulme  Brand), 

B1.ACK.  DIAMOND  9I1L.L.S  (River),  Diamond  Brand, 
SPKED  AIIliLiS,  Star  Brand, 

FALiLiS  CITY  ])1IIjL.S,  Anchor  Brand, 

BLiACK  DIAMOND  MILLS  (Railroad),  Diamond  Brand. 


This  Oement  has  been  in  general  use  throughout  the  West  and  South 
since  1830,  most  of  the  public  works  having  been  constructed  with  it.  Orders 
for  shipment  to  any  part  of  the  country,  by  rail  or  water,  will  receive  prompt 
and  careful  attention. 

Sales  for  1S03,  8,145,508  Barrels. 

WESTERN     CEMENT     COMPANY, 

247  W.  Main  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


The  Weber  Railway  Joint  Mfg.  Co. 


EMPIRE     BUILDING, 
71    BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

branches: 
Boston,  mason  bldg. 
Chicago,  old  colony  bldg. 
Baltimore,  equitable  bldg. 


J 


Manufacturers  of 

*'T"  STEP  and  INSULATED 

OINTS. 


Ill 


Pacific  Flush  Tank  Co, 

84  LA  SALLE  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL., 

MANUFACTURERS    OF   THE 

FOR  INTERMITTENT  FLUSH  TANKS. 


I  Used  for  Flushing  Street-Sewers. 

NO  MOVIN&  PARTS.      NO  JOINTS.      NO  LITTLE  TRAPS. 

RECEIVED  THE  HIGHEST  AWARD  IN  ITS  CLASS  AT  THE  WORLD'S 
COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION  FOR 

Simplicity  of  Construction,  Eifectiveness  and  Reliability. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  I)e<'i'inlicr  It,  1S'.»7. 
»»••'»  Flushing  wltli  the  hose  is  not  satisfactory  for  the  reason 
that  It  Is  expensive,  and  owlnft  to  the  time  It  takes  to  pet  over  the  system  the  laterals  are 
not  flushed  often  enough  to  keep  them  clean.  The  laterals  flushed  hy  siphons  are  in  much 
better  condition  than  those  flushed  with  the  hose.  The  Miller  Automatic  Siphons  that 
we  have  put  In  are  giving  entire  satisfaction,  and  In  my  opinion  they  are  the  most  efflclent 
•  ■  ...  F.  C.  KKLiiKY,  at!/ Jingiiieer. 


siphons  In  use. 


(Signed) 
EACH   SIPHON   aUARANTEED   ABSOLUTELY. 


Send  for  Ili,i"stratei)  Catalogue. 
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ESTA-BLISHED     184S. 


LARGEST   MANUFACTURERS   IN   AMERICA   OF 

Civil  Engineers'  and  Surveyors'  Field  Instruments. 
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LATEST  CATALOGUE  MAILED  ON  APPLICATION. 


CONTINUOUS  RAIL  JOINT  mMPflNYDFUMERIM. 


908=911  Lawyer's  Building, 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Millions  in  use  on 
123  Railroads. 

Fewest  parts  possi- 

.  Provides  for  the 

increased 

']  tonnage  up 

iPH  to  date. 


BEST    ECONOMICAL    RESULTS. 


MANUFACTURED    BY 


GIANT  PORTLAND, 

EGYPT  PORTLAND, 

IMPROVED  UNION,  LESLEY  &  TRINKLE,  Sales  Agents, 

AND  UNION  CEMENTS.      22  &  24  South  15th  St.,     Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN  CEMENT  CO.,  Egypt,  Pa., 


Trident 

Disk  Water  Meter, 


Resilient  or  Retroactive  Frost  Bottom. 

"SECOND  TO  NONE"  in  form,  material. 
^^nmr  cotistruetion,  capacity,  initial  accuracy  and 
idMm    ^(.[injbiiity. 

SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  in  convenience,  in  so- 
lidity (if  parts,  in  design,  in  maintained  ac- 
curacy, and  in  immunity  from  stoppages. 

MAY  BE  RUN  HARD  AND  LONG  without  smashing,  and  be  frozen  partially   or 
entirely  solid  without  damage  to  the  meter  or  expense  to  the  owner. 

FULLY   ATTESTED,   by  most  competent  authorities,  as  being  "beyond  competi- 
tion in  low  cost   of   maintenance."' 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  giving  full  details,  mailed  to  any  applicant. 

NEPTUNE     METER     COMPANY, 

253     BROADWAY, 


DESIGNED    BY   JOHN   THOMSON. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


VI 


FAIRBANKS' 

Patent  Automatic 
Cement  Testing  Machines 


Descriptive  Circular  of   flachines  and  Appliances,  with  Prices, 
Forwarded  on  Application. 


The   Fairbanks  Company, 

311  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.;     BALTIMORE,  Hd.;     BUFFALO,  N.  Y.; 

BOSTON,  Mass.;    PHILADELPHIA,   Pa.;  PITTSBURG,  Pa.;   NEW  ORLEANS,    La. 

MONTREAL,  Que.;     LONDON,  England. 


VII 
ESTABLISHED  1872. 


F.  E.  BRANDIS  SONS  &  CO., 


MANUFACTUBEES    OF 


Engineers'  and  Surveyors'  Instruments, 

814    GATES    AVENUE, 

BROOKLYN,      NEW     YORK. 


Catalogues  mailed  on  application. 


Rock  Drilling  and  Air  Compressing; 
For  TUNNELS,  QUARRIES,  MINES,  RAILROADS, 

And  wherever  ORE  and  ROCK  are  to  be  ORILiIjED  and  BLASTED. 


«-8END  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 


RAND  DRILL  CO.,  100  Broadway,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

B&AiroH  OmoEB :  1328  MonadnockBlk., Chicago,  111.;  Ishpemlng,  Mich.;  1361  Eighteenth 
Street,  Denver,  Colo.  ;  Sherbrooke,  Quebec.  Canada;  Apartado  830,  Mexico  City. 

Eppinger  &  Russell  Co., 

CREOSOTING  WORKS, 

Dead  Oil  of  Coal  Tar  Process, 

Piles  and  Timber  treated  with  the  above  Oil  for  all  purposes, 
when  preservation   is  desired. 

Introduced  in  England  by  Mr.  Bethel  in  1838.  DEAD  OIL.  OP  COAI.  TAR  is  the 
only  known  product  of  commercial  application  that  will  preserve  TIMBER  FROM 
DECAY,  LAND  AlVD  MARINE  INSECTS. 

Our  Mr.  Valentine  has  had  practical  experience  since  1872,  and  we  have  specimens  of 
Piles  and  Timber  treated  by  him  in  1874,  which  are  in  use  to-day  and  are  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation.     AVe  have  the  largest  and  bent  equipped  plant  in  the  tvorld. 
Cjriinders  100  ft.  long,  capacity  1,. 500,000  ft.  per  month. 
Direct  Water  and  Rail  Communications. 

MANTTFACTURERS    OF   THE 

Valentine  Electrical  Subway  Conduit. 

WORKS:  OFFICES: 

Foot  First  Street  and  Newtown  Creek,      HVEOE-I^IS    B"CriLIDinsrC3- 
LONQ  ISLAND  CITY.  66  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS  AND  PRICES. 


VIII 

THE    F.  O.  NORTON    COMPANY, 


— MANUFACTURBR  OF — 


92    BROADWAY,   NEW  YORK. 


Particularly  adapted  for  work  under  water,  for  which  use  it  is 
superior  to  the  best  Portland  Cement,  when  used  i  to  i. 

Certificates  of  tests  and  reports  on  actual  use  in  important  public 
works  furnished  on  application. 


OUR    LEADING 

Architects,  Engineers  and  Builders 

SPECIFY  AND  USB 

BROOKLYN    BRIDGE    BRAND 

ROSENDALE   HYDRAULIC   CEMENT. 

PARK  ROW  OFFICE  BUILDING— 30  STORIES. 
USED  EXCLUSIVELY  ON  -j     WALDORF-ASTORIA  HOTEL-LARQEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

HAVE  SUPPLIED  FOR  NEW  YORK  CROTON  AQUEDUCT,  IN  1897  AND  1898,  165,000  BARRELS. 


^^LAS  Portland  Cement 

IS  THE  STANDARD 
AMERICAN    PORTLAND. 

The  U,  S.  Government  gives  it  preference  over  all  other  brands. 

ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 
J43  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


IRONGLAD  PORTLAND  CEMENT 

Manufactured  by  Glens  Falls  Portland  Cement  Co. 

SoU Selling  Agent,  Commercial  Wood  &  Cement  Co., 

156   FIFTH   AVENUE,   NEW  YORK 


High-grade  American 
PORTLAND  CEMENT 

unsurpassed  for  making 

Fine  Artificial  Stone. 


IX 


FOR     MAINS    4    TO    84    INCHES    OR    LARGER. 


■M.M-urf  ini'iits  by  these  meters  are  more  accurate  than  inca-nr.-iiiiiit^  li\  wtii-s 
Suialler  meters  for  laboratories  of  Schools  and  Colleges. 

BUILDERS  IRON  FOUNDRY,  Providence,  R.  I. 

A.  J.   SNYDER   &.   SONS, 

"CR[SC[Nr<;BRIlllDROS[NDiL[C[M[NT 

Especially  manufactured  for 

requiring  a  high  grade  testing  cement.    Over  30,000  barrels  were  used  on 
the  new  dams  for  the  Crotou  Aqueduct,  and  not  one  barrel  was  rejected. 

^'ig^Sssjr   HENRY  R.  BRIGHAM,  General  Agent, 

35  STONE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Otis  Elevator  Company. 

HYDRAULIC, 

ELECTRIC  AND 

STEAM  ELEVATORS 

For  Passengers  and  Freight. 


NEW    YORK,  BOSTON, 

CHICAGO,  PITTSBURG, 

PHILADELPHIA,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


^ENGINEERS, 9«- 

ADDRESS    THE    WORKS    DIRECT, 

JOHN  STREET,  WEST  NEW  BRIGHTON,  STATEN  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

(ESTABLISHED     ISrS), 

Make  a  specialty  of  Machinery  for  the  rapid  and  economical  handling  of  heavy  or 
bulky  materials,  as  well  as  Plans  for  Storage  Buildings  and  ^^harves. 

ENGINEERS  ARE  REQUESTED  TO  SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUES. 
"Coal-Handling  Machinery,"  "Cable  Railways  for  Freight," 

"Conveyors"  Gravity  Bucket,  "Manilla  Rope"  Transmission, 

"Industrial  Railways."  "Coal  Handling  in  Power  Plants." 

EXTENT  OF  Asphalt  Pavements 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  Pavement,  21,527,415  square  yards,  or  90% 
Other  kinds  Asphalt  Pavement,        2,307,064  square  yards,  or  10%" 


OF  THE 


TRINIDAD  LAKE  ASPHALT  PAVEMENT 


10,000,000  square  yards,  or  nearly  50%, 

W^AS  LAID  BY 

THf  BiRBfl)  miU  PAYING  COMPANY. 


This  is  equal  to  ahout  650  miles  of  Roadway,  26  feet  wide. 

The  Asphalt  used  by  this  Company  is  from  the  famous 
Pitch  Lake  in  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  B.  W.  I. 

^^^ Plans  and  Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 


GENERAL   OFFICES  : 

LE  DROIT  BUILDING,     -        -        -     WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

BOWLING  GREEN  BUILDING,  No.  U  Broadway,  New  York. 

F.  V.  GREENE,  President. 

SUPERIOR  GRAPHITE   PAINT 

For  BRIDGES,  A  STRUCTURAL 

ROOFS,    .         ^         IRON,    .... 

And  all  Exposed  Metal  or  Wood  Surfaces. 


'^'ueTtTtllt^'^rinl         Detfoit  Graphitc  Mfg.  Co., 

^L'S.''.  '™".'^  **:  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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Architects  and  Builders, 

When  making  Contracts,  should  remember  that 

12,000,000  Barrels 

"HOFFMAN" 

CEMENT 

Have  been  used  on  important  works  througrhout  the  United  States. 

No  OTHER  Cement  Company  can  show  such  a  Record. 

Lawrence  Cement  Co. 

Sales  Office,  No.   i   Broadway,  New  York. 


LABORATORIES  OF  Dr.  CHAS.  F.  Mr.KFMH  22.  pearl  st.,  new  york. 

Successor  to  Dr.  GIDEON  E.  MOORE. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  CHEMISTRY.  Analyses  and  Assays  of  Ores,  Metals,  Waters  and  Natural 
and  Industrial  Products  of  every  description. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  PHYSICAL  TESTS.  Tensile,  Transverse  and  Compression  Tests  of  Iron,  Steel 
and  other  Metals  and  Alloys,  Cements,  Building  Stones  and  Engineering  Materials  generally. 

ESTABLISHED    18S6. 


Warren  Foundry  and  Mactiine  Co. 

WORKS  AT  PHIIXIPSBURG.   NEW  JERSEY. 

SALES  OFFICE:   160  BROADWAY,    NEW  YORK. 


CAST-IRON,  WATER  AND  GAS  PIPE, 

Feom  3  to  48  Inches  Diameter. 
Also  all  sizes  of  FL.AIVGC:D    PIPK  and  SPECIAL.   CASTINGS. 


Improved  RiGiD&$PRificFRoo5,(R055iHCi3|fRACK  Work 

5mCLE£,THREE  THROW  5PLIT6WITCHE5,i  f??S^y!!'J.^"y; 


vFRfD.CWEIR, 
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(Connecting  Branch  Sleeve 

—  Tapping  Apparatus 

For  making  Large  Connections  witiiout 

Shutting  Off  Water  or  Reducing  Pressure. 

This  is  no  experiment,  but  has  been  used 
by  the  Water  Departments  of  numerous 
cities  for  years  with  entire  success.     Con- 
nections from  2  to  '24  ins.  have  been  made  with  mains  from  4  to 
48  ins.     For  full  information,  address 

THE  A.  P.  SMITH   MFG.  CO.,  921  Prudential  Building.  Newark.  N.  J. 

The  Evening  Post  Job  Printing  House, 

FULTON   STREET,  CORNER   BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


PRINTERS    OF    PERIODICALS. 


XIII 


ALCATRAZ    ASPHALT 

Quaranteed  free  from  Coal  Tar  or  Petroleum  Residuum, 


^""^  Reservoir  Linings 

and  Pipe  Coatings. 


aa 

SPHALt 
^^^TC^0^       The    AlcatraZ    Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


General  Eastern  Office,  3  West  29th  St.,  New  York. 


NEW   YORK    DREDGING    CO., 

ENGINEERS    AND    CONTRACTORS. 


WILLIAMS  MACY.  President 


0. 1..  WILLIAMS,  Secretary  and  Treasnrer. 


Hydraulic  Dredge  discharging  through  5,700  Ft.  Pipe.     Will  dig  and  put  ashore  any  Material,  Rock  excepted. 


SPECIALTIES: 

Machinery  for  Economical  Excava- 
tion of  Canals. 

For  Dredging,  For  Reclamation  of 
Liow  Lands. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


World  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

'•Machines  at  work  at  Wilmington,  DeL; 
Port    RoyaL    S.  C;    Port  Arthur,    Sabine 
Patent  Canal  Excavator.  Pass,  Texas,  and  Oakland,  Cal." 

Capacity  of  Plant  owned  by  us.  under  favorable  conditions,  1,000,000  cubic  yards  per  month. 


IVEST  PASCAGOULA  CREOSOTE  WORKS, 

WEST  PASCAGOULA,  MISS. 
Situated  on  Pascagoula  Bay  and  on  the  line  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad. 

These  works  have  been  in  operation  for  more  than  twenty  years,  were  recently 
entirely  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  and  are  now  prepared  to  execute  all  orders  for  creosoted 
piles  and  timber  thoroughly  impregnated  with  dead  oil  of  coal  tar. 

New  cylinders  115  feet  long.     Capacity,  one  million  feet  per  month. 

Address  S.   W.    LABROT, 

SupT.  West  Pascagoula  Creosote  Works, 

West  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
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THE 


Q  &  W  Tie  Plate 

ALTHOUGH  SOMETHING  NEW, 

Has    a    Record,    from    the   fact   that    it   is   a 
combination  of  the 

SERVIS  AND 
WOLHAUPTER 
PLATES 

CHICAGO  : 

700=712  Western  Union  Building. 
NEW  YORK: 

106  Liberty  Street. 
SAN  FRANCISCO: 

537   Mission  Street. 
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PEOCEEDIISrGS 

OF   THE 

AMEKICAN  SOCIETY  OF  CIYIL  ENGINEERS. 
Selbot  Advebtisements  wnx  be  Received  at  the  following  Rates: 


One  Page 

One-half  Page 

One-quarter  Page 

One-twelfth  Page,  Card 


One  Ykar. 
10  imsbbtionb. 


$170  00 
90  00 
50  00 
20  00 


}i  Teas. 
6  Insebtioms. 


$95  00 
55  00 
30  00 


8  Iksebtionb. 


$60  00 
35  00 
20  00 


Address  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  220  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 


Union  Bridge  Company, 


CHARLES  MACDONALD,         ANDREW  ONDERDONK. 

Civil  Engineers  and  Constructors  of  Bridges,  Tunnels, 
and  Public  Works. 


JOSEPH   MAYER,  Engineer. 


PRINCIPAL    OFFICE, 

No.  I    BROADWAY,   NEW  YORK. 

Cable  Address :  "  Yaraunion,  New  York." 


Works:  ATHENS,  Pa. 
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MINUTES  OF  MEETINGS. 


OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

April  4th,  1900. — Tlie  meeting'  was  called  to  order  at  8.45  p.  m. ,  the 
Prcsidi'ut,  John  Fiudley  Wallace,  in  the  chair;  Charles  Warren  Hunt, 
Secretary,  and  jjresent,  also,  81  members  and  17  visitors. 

A  paper  by  William  B.  Landreth,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  entitled 
•  Recent  Stadia  Topographic  Surveys:  Notes  Relating  to  Methods 
and  Cost,"  was  presented  by  the  Secretary,  who  also  read  a  discussion 
by  Emile  Low,  M.JAm.  Soc.  C.  E.  The  subject  was  discussed  orally  by 
^lessrs.  John  F.  Wallace,  Basil  Magor,  E.  S.  Buck,  Henry  Goldmark, 
A.  J.  Himes,  and  II.  A.  MacGregor. 
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Ballots    were   canvassed    and   the    following   candidates   declared 
elected : 

As  Membees. 

Fred  William  Bkuce,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
Edwaed  Hanson  Connob,  Leavenworth,  Kans. 
Robert  Walter  Ceeuzbaitr,  New  York  City. 
Justus  Vinton  Daet,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Joseph  Marshall  Graham,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Jeee  Chamberlain  Hutchins,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Walter  Alexander  Rogers,  Chicago,  111. 
George  Caleb  Stoddard,  New  York  City. 

As  Associate  Members. 

Warrick  Rigeley  Edwards,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Aethue  Willard  French,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Albion  Lorenzo  Grandy,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
John  Philip  Hallihan,  Alamogordo,  N.  Mex. 
Theodore  Horton,  Boston,  Mass. 
Clarence  William  Hubbell,  Detroit,  Mich. 
George  Cecil  Kenyon,  West  Derby,  Eng. 
Wallace  Corliss  Lambert,  Boston,  Mass. 
Leon  Elie  Lion,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Frederick  Clinton  Phillips,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Harry  Harwood  Rousseau,  Washington,  D.  C. 
George  Simpson,  New  York  City. 
Harrison  Stidham,  New  York  City. 
Thomas  William  Wilson,  Buflfalo,  N.  Y'^. 

Announcement  was  made  that  the  following  candidates  were  elected 
by  the  Board  of  Direction,  April  3d,  1900. 

As  Juniors. 

Ernest  Payson  Goodrich,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Alfred  Liebmann,  New  York  City. 

Francis  Mason,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

George  Franklin  Perry,  Washington,  D.  C. 

James  Vincent  Rockwell,  Boone,  Iowa. 

William  Frederick  Steepens,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

George  Clifton  Woollard,  St.  Marys,  Pa. 

Adjourned. 
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April  i8th,  1900.— The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8.30  p  m., 
Vic'i'-rresiili'ut  Rudolph  Heiing  in  the  chair;  T.  J.  McMinn  aotiug  as 
Secretary;  and  present,  also,  80  members  and  17  visitors. 

A  paper  l\v  George  W.  Eai'ter,  M.  Am.  Soe.  C.  E.,  entitled  '"On  thr 
Flow  of  Water  Over  Dams,"  was  presented  by  the  author.  Commi;ni- 
catious  on  this  subject  from  Messrs.  George  Y.  Wisner,  Charles  W. 
Sherman  and  J.  L.  Power  O'Hanly  were  presented  by  Mr.  McMinn. 
The  ijaper  was  discussed  orally  by  Messrs.  G.  S.  Williams,  Emil 
KuichUug,  E.  A.  Fuerces,  Edward  P.  North  and  the  author. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Baker  exhibited  and  desci-ibed  a  number  of  photographs 
of  the  Austin  dam,  recently  destroyed  by  flood. 

Announcement  was  made  of  the  death  of  the  following  Members: 
James  Colweli,  Aldkich,  elected  Member  May  7th,  1873;  died  April 
3d,  1900.  Bolton  Waller  DeCoxjecy,  elected  Member  November  (Jth, 
1889;  died  April  1st,  1900. 

Adjourned. 

OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTION. 

(Abstract.) 

April  3d,  1900.— The  Board  met  at  8.30  p.  m.  ,  President  Wallace  in 
the  chair;  Charles  Warren  Hunt,  Secretary,  and  present  also  Messrs. 
Bensel,  Hering,  Knap,  O'Rourke,  Ricketts,  Schneider,  Seaman, 
Turner  and  Whinery. 

A  report  was  received  from  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  tlie 
.Annual  Convention. 

A  Local  Committee  of  Arrangements,  consisting  of  all  persons  con- 
nected with  the  Society  residing  in  London,  was  appointed. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  print  in  the  next  number  of  Fro- 
^M(lii>f/s  a  copy  of  Senate  Bill  No.  2330,  with  such  explanation  in 
regard  to  it  as  will  enable  members  to  take  any  action  concerning  it 
which  seems  to  them  advisable. 

Api)lieation8  were  considered  and  other  routine  business 
transacted. 

Seven  candidates  for  Junior  were  elected.* 

Adjourned. 

*  See  page  94. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Direction  the 
House  of  the  Society  is  open  every  day,  except  Sunday,  from  9  A.  M. 
to  10  P.  M. 

MEETINGS. 

Wednesday,  May  2d,  1900,  at  8.30  P.  M.,  a  regular  business 
meeting  will  be  held.  Ballots  for  membership  will  be  canvassed,  and 
a  paper  by  J.  M.  Moncrieflf,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  entitled,  "The  Prac- 
tical Column  under  Central  and  Eccentric  Loads,"  will  be  j^resented 
for  discussion.  This  paper  was  printed  in  the  March  number  of 
Proceedhujs. 

Wednesday,  May  i6th,  1900. — At  the  suggestion  of  Mansfield 
Merrimau,  M.  Am.  See.  C.  E.,  Chairman  of  the  American  Section  of 
the  International  Association  for  Testing  Materials,  this  evening  has 
been  set  apart  for  the  informal  discussion  of  the  following  Proposed 
Standard  Specifications:  Structural  Steel  for  Buildings;  Wrought 
Iron;  Structural  Steel  for  Bridges  and  Ships.  Committee  No.  1  of  this 
Association  has  in  charge  this  j^roblem,  jDroposed  at  Zurich  Congress, 
1895:  "  To  Establish  International  Rules  and  Specifications  for  Testing 
and  Inspecting  Iron  and  Steel.'' 

The  American  Committee  No.  1  has  been  engaged  actively  in  this 
work  for  the  past  18  mouths,  and  William  R.  Webster,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C. 
E.,  its  chairman,  will  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  copies  of  the 
proposed  specifications  on  each  of  these  subjects,  for  distribution  to 
such  of  our  members  as  are  interested  and  will  discuss  them.  The 
Committee  is  desirous  of  securing  the  views  of  engineers  genei-ally,  in 
order  that  any  necessary  modifications  may  be  made. 


PROGRESS  REPORT  OF   THE    SPECIAL   COMMITTEE  ON   THE 
PROPER  MANIPULATION  OF  TESTS  OF  CEMENT. 

A  Progress  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Projjer  Manipu- 
lation of  Tests  of  Cement  was  presented  informally  by  the  chairman  of 
that  committee  at  the  Annual  Meeting  (Pj-oceedrnf/s,  Vol.  xxvi,  pp.  4 
and  43),  and  has  now  been  forwarded  by  him  for  publication.  (See 
page  99). 
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THIRTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 

The  following  subjects  will  be  presented  for  informal  discussion  at 
the  Annual  Convention  to  beheld  in  London  during  the  first  week  in 
July,  1900. 

Members  who  are  unable  to  attend  are  invited  to  send  written  com- 
munications on  any  of  the  subjects  for  jjresentation  at  the  meeting. 

HEIGHT  OF  BUILDINGS. 

(1)  What  considerations  should  limit  the  height  of  buildings? 

(2)  Do  recent   developments  in  construction,  sanitation,  inter- 

communication and  economy  of  administration,  warrant 
the  removal  of  all  restrictions  ? 

RECENT  PRACTICE  IN  RAILS. 

The  progressive  increase  in  weight;  the  increase  in  hardness, 
particularly  in  carbon  ;  the  sections  in  most  general  use ; 
the  effect  of  changes  in  weight,  composition  and  section. 

FILTRATION  OF  WATER  FOR  PUBLIC  USE. 

The  several  processes  now  used  for  the  removal  of  objectionable 
matter  ;  their  comparative  sanitary  effect,  cost  and  relia- 
bility. 


IXth  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  NAVIGATION. 

A  project  for  holding  the  ninth  session  of  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Navigation  in  the  United  States  has  been  in  contemplation  for 
some  time;  and,  wuth  this  object  in  view,  two  bills  have  been  introdiiced 
before"Congress  to  authorize  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
extend  an  invitation  to  the  Congress  to  hold  its  next  session  in  this 
country. 

These  bills  are  known  as  "  S.  2:530"  and  "  H.  K.  G2G2,"  and  are 
practically  identical.  The  bill  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  The  Senate 
bill  has  been  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  which  committee  has  reported  favorably  thereon. 

The  Senate  bill  is  printed  below,  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  who  maybe  interested,  in  order  that  they  may  take 
such  action  as  they  may  think  best. 
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■'  56th  congress,  (  si      noor, 

1st  Session.        )  ^-    -^'^•^"• 


"IN  the;;senate  of  the  united  states. 

"  "  Janxjaky  11,  1900. 

"  Mr.  CoLLOiM  inti'oduced  the  following  bill;  wliicli  was  read  twice  and 

referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

"March  23,  1900. 

"Reijortedby  Mr.  CuijLOM,  with  amendments. 


"A  BILL 

"To  authorize  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  invite  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Navigation  to  hold  its  ninth  session  in  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia. 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  extend  an  invita- 
tion to  the  International  Congress  of  Navigation,  at  its  eighth  session, 
to  be  held  in  Paris,  France,  in  July,  nineteen  hiindred,  to  hold  its  ninth 
congress  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  United  States  of 
America. 

' '  Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  prepare  for  the  use  of  said 
International  Congress  of  Navigation  suitable  halls  and  rooms  in  the 
City  of  Washington  for  the  meeting  of  said  body. 

"Sec.  3.  That  the  sum  of  •thii'ty  thotisand  dollars,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  approjjriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  to  be  available 
as  required  and  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  and  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  meet  the  expenses 
incurred  by  the  Government  in  connection  with  the  ninth  session  of  the 
International  Congress  of  Navigation." 
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PROGRESS   REPORT   OF    THE    SPECIAL    COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
PROPER  MANPIULATION  OF   TESTS  OF   CEMENT. 

The  Committee  ou  the  Proi)er  Mauipiilation  of  Tests  of  Cemeut  is 
not  able  at  this  time  to  present  a  tiual  report,  and  has  not  been  able  to 
make  as  much  ])rogress  as  it  had  hoped,  owing  to  numerous  circum- 
stances. 

The  first  thing  that  the  Committee  did  was  to  prepare  and  send 
out  a  circular  asking  the  opinion  of  members  of  the  Society,  and  others 
who  w^re  supposed  to  be  interested  in  the  subject,  with  reference  to 
the  qiiestions  involved.  Rejjlies  to  this  circular  have  been  received 
from  -45  jjei-sons,  who  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

Members  of  the  Society 26 

Associate  Members  of  the  Society 9 

Associate 1 

Other  persons,  not  members  of  the  Society 9 

The  number  of  these  replies  did  not  indicate,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee,  a  very  general  interest  in  the  subject,  and  the  replies 
themselves  differed  so  very  greatly  in  their  recommendations  that  it 
appears  a  difficult  matter  to  formulate  a  set  of  recommendations 
which  will  me3t  with  general  approval.  The  Committee  presents  at 
this  time  a  summary  of  these  replies,  believing  that  it  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  members  of  the  Society.  In  jaresenting  this  report,  the  Com- 
mittee, of  course,  assumes  no  responsibility,  and  does  not  express  the 
opinion  of  its  members,  but  simply  jj regents  a  summai'y  of  the  replies' 
to  the  circular. 

In  considering  the  questions  in  the  circular  and  the  replies  thereto, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  jsresent  Committee  was  not  appointed 
to  formulate  tests,  but  simply  to  formulate  the  method  of  manipula- 
tion of  the  diflPerent  tests.  Some  of  the  questions  in  the  circular, 
however,  were  made  broader  than  the  work  assigned  to  the  Commit- 
tee would  appear  to  warrant,  because  it  was  desired  to  ascertain  as 
broadly  as  possible  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Society  on  the 
questions  involved.  In  making  its  final  report,  the  Committee  will, 
of  course,  limit  itself  strictly  to  its  proper  functions.  If  the  Commit- 
tee is  continued  by  the  Society,  it  hopes  that  it  may  be  able  to  find 
time  during  the  coming  year  to  perform  some  experiments  of  its  own, 
and  at  the  next  meeting  to  jjresent  a  definite  report  of  its  own. 

For  Ihe  CoinmiUei', 

G.  F.  Swain, 

New  York,  Janu.\ry    17th,   1900.  Chairman. 

Question  1. — In  the  icork^  which  i/ou  have  carried  out,  how  micch 
cement  have  you  been  icilling  to  accept  on  the  results  obtained  with  a  single 
sample? 

The  majority   of  those  replying  to  this  question  favored  testing 
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about  one  sample  from  every  ten  barrels — thirteen  persons  specifying 
this  number.  One  was  in  favor  of  testing  one  samj^le  in  six  barrels 
for  tension  and  making  a  chemical  test  of  one  in  100  to  300  barrels. 
One  tests  every  barrel,  if  doubtful,  otherwise  every  third  or  fourth 
barrel.  One  says  one-sample  in  ten  for  well-known  brands,  and  one 
in  three  to  five  for  unknown  brands.  Two  say  one  for  every  car  load 
for  known  brands.  One  says  one  in  five  barrels  at  first,  and  if  the 
product  runs  uniformly,  one  barrel  in  ten.  The  general  opinion  is 
that  the  reply  to  the  question  would  depend  upon  the  kind  and  repu- 
tation of  the  cement,  although  three  replies  stated  definitely  that  it 
does  not  so  depend. 

Question  2.  —  JVJtat method  do  you  recommend  for  ohtaining  a  sample 
from,  a  •package? 

There  is  a  genei'al  agreement  with  reference  to  this  question,  the 
general  practice  being  to  use  an  auger  or  sugar  trier  and  to  take  a 
sample  from  the  center  of  the  package.  Several  members,  however, 
are  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  sample  from  the  outside  or  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  package  in  order  to  get  the  average  quality. 

Qnestion  3. — Do  you  mix  cement  taken  from  several  packages  to  obtain 
a  sample  to  use  in  testing,  or  are  the  samples  from  the  several  packages  kept 
distinct? 

There  is  a  general  unanimity  to  the  replies  to  this  question.  The 
great  majority  of  those  answering  being  in  favor  of  keeping  the  sam- 
ples distinct,  only  five  being  in  favor  of  mixing  them.  One  recom- 
mends keeping  them  distinct  for  tensile  tests  and  mixing  them  for 
chemical  tests  and  tests  of  soundness;  while  tAvo  recommend  just  the 
reverse.  One  recommends  keej^ing  them  distinct  for  tests  in  the  field, 
but  mixed  when  making  an  elaborate  series  of  tests  as  a  matter  of 
investigation.  One  recommends  keeping  them  distinct  for  tests  of 
fineness,  time  of  set,  and  checking,  and  if  these  results  are  uniform, 
mixing  the  samples  for  tensile  tests  with  sand,  but  not  for  neat  tests. 
One  simply  recommends  keeping  samples  distinct  for  neat  tests  and 
mixing  them  for  mortar  tests. 

Question  4.  —  When   do  you  consider  a  chemical   analysis   essential   or 
desirable? 

As  a  result  of  the  replies  to  this  question,  the  average  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  a  chemical  analysis  is  desirable  in  the  first  examina- 
tion of  any  cement  and  for  purposes  of  control  if  any  of  the  physical 
tests  are  unsatisfactory;  that  it  is  also,  of  coiirse,  necessary  for  the 
manufacturer  in  order  to  control  the  uniformity  of  his  product;  that 
it  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  essential  for  the  engineer  in  the  field, 
except  as  a  general  indication,  and  except  in  cases  where  the  cement 
is  to  be  used  in  sea  water,  in  which  case  the  presence  of  certain 
elements  may  be  injurious. 

Professor  Heni'v  Carmichael  writes  as  follows  to  H.  A.  Carson,  M. 
Am.  Soc.  C.  E:  "  Chemical  tests  are  of  service:  (a)  in  establishing  the 
composition  and  identity  of  sample  which  has  been  selected  as  the 
standard  to  be  used  in  any  particular  work,  and  in  detecting  any 
departure  from  the  standard  sample  which  is  specified;  (b)  in  demon- 
strating the  presence  of  hurtful  ingredients  such  as  magnesia,  free 
lime  in  excessive  amount  and  sulphate  of  lime;  (c)  in  demonstrating 
the  presence  of  mere  adulterants  such  as  fine  sand,  ashes,  pulverized 
furnace  slag,  etc;  (d)  in  ascertaining  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  and 
moisture  present,  which  indicate  to  what  extent  the  cement  has  been 
'air  slacked,' and,  under  circumstances,  whether  the  materials  have 
been  jjroperly  ignited  in  the  manufacture  of  the  cement.     It  is  to  be 
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noted  that  the  chemical  composition  alone  may  show  the  cement  to  be 
entirely  nnsiiited  for  a  particular  use,  as  for  instance,  that  it  is  Rosen- 
(liile  or  a  mixture  when  a  i)ure  Portland  is  required,  and  ap;ain  it  may 
show  that  the  composition  is  consistent  with  that  of  a  good  cement; 
but  it  does  not  i)rove  it  to  be  good  cement  unless  supplemented  by 
mechanical  tests,  since  the  temperature  at  which  the  cement  is  formed 
aud  the  jihysical  state  of  the  cement  affect  the  quality  of  the  i^roduct 
equally  as  well  as  the  chemical  composition." 

Professor  J.  A.  L.  Waddell  Avrites  as  follows:  "  I  consider  a  chem- 
ical analysis  of  cement  essential  or  desirable  only  when  trouble  is  being 
experienced  with  that  particular  kind  of  cement.  Such  a  test  is  more 
useful  to  the  manufacturer  in  securing  a  uniform  product  than  it  is  to 
the  engineer  in  detecting  any  undesirable  qualities  in  the  cement. 
Good  cements  differ  so  widely  in  composition  that  no  standard  based 
upon  chemical  analyses  can  be  established.  Neither  can  such  analyses 
Vie  used  as  a  test  for  soundness,  because  they  do  not  distinguish  be- 
tween lime  and  magnesia  when  so  combined  as  to  give  added  strength, 
and  the  same  elements  Avhen  uncombined,  in  which  state  they  j^rove  a 
source  of  danger." 

One  member  considers  that  after  cai-efiil  investigation  of  a  cement, 
all  physical  tests  might  be  dis])ensed  A\-ith,  and  reliance  based  entirely 
on  the  degree  of  calcination,  fineness  and  the  chemical  composition, 
but  most  engineers  would  hardly  agree  with  this  opinion.  Classify- 
ing the  replies  received,  three  reply  "for  all  woi-ks  of  importance"; 
two  reply  "always"  or  "indispensable";  one,  "wherever  possible"; 
one,  "  every  shijiment  ";  five,  "in  general,  unnecessary";  one,  "only 
where  adulteration  is  suspected  ";  three,  "  only  where  trouble  is  experi- 
enced"; four,  "only  for  new  cements";  four,  "  only  for  the  manu- 
facturers ";  four,  "  in  salt  water." 

Que.-ition  5.  —  What  elements  or  compounds  shoxld  he  delermined? 

A  niimber  of  members  unite  in  considering  magnesia,  suljjhates 
and  adulterations  the  only  substances  necessary  to  determine,  Avhile 
others  add  lime,  silica,  alumina  and  iron,  making  practically  a  com- 
plete analysis.  In  certain  instances,  no  doubt,  it  may  only  be  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  lime,  magnesia  and  sulphates,  while  in  others  a 
complete  analvsis  may  l)e  desirable. 

Professor  Henry  Carmichael  says:  "Hydraulic  cement  consists  of 
a  double  silicate  of  lime  and  alumina  (including  iron  oxide),  which  is 
readily  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  leaving  little  or  no  insolu- 
ble residue.  lu  addition  to  the  solul)le  silica  and  the  oxides  of  cal- 
cium, aluminum  and  iron,  good  cement  contains  traces  of  the  oxides 
of  magnesium,  sodium  and  ])otassium,  together  Avith  traces  of  carbon- 
ates, sulphates,  chlorides  and  combined  water,  and  finally  minute 
amounts  of  insoluble  sand  or  cinder. 

"A  larger  amount  of  magnesium  oxide  than  '1%  is  regarded  with 
suspicion.  More  than  a  trace  of  sul))hate  of  lime  is  objectionable 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  since,  while  it  facilitates  the  setting  of 
the  cement,  itjirevents  it  reaching  the  ultimate  strength  of  a  good 
Portland.  Free  lime  is  su])])osed  to  cause  the  cracking  of  concrete 
after  it  has  set.  Any  considerable  amount  of  sodium  of  oxide  indi- 
cates the  presence  of  "silicate  gf  soda,  which  is  intentionally  added  for 
hastening  the  time  of  setting,  and  in  some  of  the  ai)plications  of  cement 
IS  a  desirable  ingredient." 

Question  6'. —  What  do  you  consider  the  best  methods  of  detei'viinimj 
these  compounds  u-ith  sufficient  accuraci/  ? 

The  general  consensus  of  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge 
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appears  to  be  that  tlie  chemical  analysis  must  be  done  with  great  ac- 
curacy in  order  to  be  of  any  value,  as  very  slight  variations  in  the 
composition  of  a  Portland  cement  may  have  a  very  decided  effect 
upon  its  quality.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into  the  methods 
of  analysis  in  detail,  although  some  of  the  replies  do  so.  For  com- 
parison, however,  we  quote  two  of  these  replies: 

Professor  Henry  Carmichael  says:  "  The  sample  is  ground  fine  in 
an  agate  mortar.  One  gram  is  carefully  weighed  out  in  a  shallow 
porcelain  dish  and  well  covered  with  a  3%  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  After  several  hours  the  cement  should  completely  dissolve  in 
this  acid  with  the  exceiation  of  a  small  amount  of  sand,  mostly  black 
cinder  from  the  fuel  employed  in  making  the  cement.  The  residue, 
if  any,  is  filtered  ofl"  and  determined.  The  clear  solution  is  evaporated 
to  dryness  on  a  water  bath  in  a  flat  dish.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  poured 
over  the  dry  residue,  and  acid  is  then  evaporated.  Add  a  few  drops  of 
same  acid,  and  again  drive  off  acid.  Moisten  residue  again  with 
same  acid  and  boil  up  with  pure  water.  The  silica  is  rendered  insolu- 
ble by  the  above  operation  and  can  be  filtered  oft'  and  weighed.  The 
silica  which  thus  dissolves  in  dilute  acid,  and  is  in  turn  rendered 
insoluble,  is  the  silica  which  is  available  in  the  setting  of  the  cement. 
The  filtrate  from  silica  is  boiled  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and 
pure  ammonia  is  then  added  which  precipitates  the  oxides  of  iron  and 
aluminum.  With  the  ammonia  is  added  also  ammonium  chloride  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  retain  the  lime  in  solution.  After  boiling  for 
some  time,  the  oxides  of  iron  and  aluminum  are  filtered  off  and  after 
drying  are  ignited  and  weighed.  After  weighing,  the  two  are  dis- 
solved by  ignition  with  potassium  bisulj^hate  and  after  the  solution 
and  reduction  of  the  iron  sulphate  by  metallic  zinc,  the  amount  of  iron 
oxide  is  ascertained  by  titration  with  potassium  permanganate.  The 
oxide  of  aluminum  is  calculated  by  difterence.  To  the  filtrate  from 
the  ii-on  and  aluminum  oxides  is  added  in  slight  excess  ammonitim 
oxalate  whereby  the  lime  is  pi-ecipitated  as  calcium  oxalate  which  is 
filtered  off,  ignited  at  a  dull  red  heat  in  platinum  crucible  and  weighed 
as  carbonate. 

"  The  filtrate  from  oxalate  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  covered  with 
glass  and  strong  nitric  acid  gradually  added  until  the  ammonium  salts 
are  destroyed.  The  solution  containing  magnesium  and  the  alkalies 
is  then  evapoi'ated  to  dryness  in  porcelain  crucible,  moistened  with 
water,  a  few  drops  of  mercurous  nitrate  added,  water  evaporated, 
covered  and  ignited  at  low  redness.  The  magnesium  oxide,  which  is 
now  rendered  insoluble,  is  filtered  off,  and,  after  ignition,  weighed. 
The  filtrate,  after  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  weighed  as  combined  chlorides  of 
the  alkalies.  The  chlorides  are  weighed  and  then  dissolved  in  small 
amount  of  water.  Platinum  chloride  is  added  to  solution  and  some 
alcohol  and  ether  is  added  to  render  the  potassium  double  salt  less 
soluble.  The  latter  is  after  some  hours  filtered  oft"  and  weighed.  The 
jjotassium  computed  as  chloride  subtracted  from  combined  chlorides 
gives,  in  the  absence  of  sulphates,  by  difference  the  amount  of  sodium 
chloride. 

"  Having  thus  as  above  determined  the  principal  bases  present  and 
silica,  other  portions  of  the  sample  are  taken  for  the  determination  in 
the  customary  manner  of  the  sulphates  and  chlorides. 

"  Another  weighed  portion  ignited  in  platinum  at  a  low  red  heat 
gives  by  loss  the  amount  of  combined  water  present,  and  if  after  the 
weighing  of  the  crucible  it  be  again  ignited  at  an  intense  white  heat, 
the  further  loss  is  that  of  the  combined  carbonic  acid. 
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"By  an  ainjilitication  of  the  above  method  all  other  acids  and 
bases  ai'e  readily  determined. 

"  It  is,  of  course,  not  necessary  that  the  above  quantUative  coiirse 
shall  be  pursiied  in  all  cases,  and  it  will  oftentimes  be  sufficient  if  a 
few  qualitative  tests  alone  are  employed,  which  may  be  applied  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  issue  involved. 

"  The  ([uestion  of  free  lime  present  is  difficultto  determine,  and  it  is 
found  to  be  a  usefxil  indication  to  titrate  the  lime  present  with  a  deci- 
nornial  hydrochloric  acid  solution  with  ])heuol-phatalein  as  indicator. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  lime  combined  as  silicate  is  slowly  neutral- 
ized, while  the  fi'ee  lime  is  at  once  neutralized  by  the  dilute  acid. 
Quantitatively  it  is  best  determined  by  companson  witli  the  amount 
Dormally  present  in  standard  makes  of  cement." 

R.  L.  Humi)hrey,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  writes  as  follows: 
"  The  following  scheme  for  analysis  has  been  adopted  by  the  writer. 
One-half  gram  of  the  finely  pulverized  sample,  dried  at  100°  C,  is 
thoroughly  mixed  with  four  or  five  times  its  weight  of  sodium  carbon- 
ate, and  fused  in  a  i^latinum  crucible  imtil  C  O2  no  longer  escapes;  the 
crucible  and  its  contents  is  placed  in  a  beaker  and  twenty  or  thirty 
times  its  quantity  of  water,  and  about  10  c.  c.  of  dilute  HCl  is  added; 
when  complete  solution  is  eflfected,  it  is  transferred  to  a  casserole  and 
placed  on  a  water  bath,  and  evapoi-ated  to  dryness  several  times.  The 
mass  is  taken  up  with  dilute  H  CI  and  water,  heated  for  a  short  time 
and  filtered,  washing  the  residue  on  the  filter  thoroughly  with  hot 
water.  The  filter  is  dried,  ignited  and  weighed.  This  weight  (less 
ash)  gives  the  amount  SiO^. 

'•The  filtrate  is  lirought  to  boiling,  and  ammonia  hydi'ate  is  added 
in  slight  excess,  the  boiling  is  continued  until  the  odor  of  ammonia  is 
no  longer  perceptible.  Filter  and  wash.  Ee-dissolve  in  hot  dilute 
HCl,  again  precipitate  with  ammonia  and  filter  through  the  jirevious 
filter  and  wash  with  Ijoiliug  water.  The  precii^itate  dried,  ignited  and 
weighed,  less  ash,  give 4  the  amount  of  AL  O^  and  Fe^  O,. 

••  The  iron  is  determined  volumetrically  by  fusing  the  ignited 
precipitates  of  alumina  and  iron  with  de-hydrated  potassium  sulphate 
in  the  ])latinum  crucible;  it  is  then  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  and 
titrat'd  with  potassium  permanganate. 

"  The  filtrate  from  the  iron  and  alumina  is  heated  to  boiling,  and 
boiling  ammonium  oxalate  is  added  until  a  precipitate  is  no  longer 
formed.  After  boiling  for  a  few  minutes,  it  is  set  aside  for  a  short 
time;  when  the  i^reeipitate  has  settled  perfectly,  decant  the  clear  liquid 
through  a  filter,  wash  by  decantation,  dissolve  the  j^recipitate  in  hot 
dilute  H  CI,  using  as  small  a  quantity  as  possible  to  etfect  a  complete 
solution,  heat  to  boiling  and  add  ammonia,  heat  on  a  water  bath  for  a 
few  minutes;  when  the  solution  clears  filter  through  the  previous 
filter,  wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water.  Dry  the  jn-ecipitate,  ignite  to 
constant  weight,  and  weigh  as  CaO;  or  determine  the  lime  volumetri- 
cally by  titration  with  ])otassium  jiermanganate. 

"The  thoroughly  washed  i)recipitate of  calcium  oxalate  is  dissolved 
in  hot  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  the  solution  is  titrated  with  potassium 
permanganate. 

"The  filtrate  from  the  calcium  oxalate  is  made  alkaline  with  am- 
monia and  30  c.c.  of  solution  of  hydro-di-sodium  phosphate  is  added; 
the  whole  is  set  aside  in  a  cool  place  for  24  hours;  it  is  then  filtered 
and  washed  about  fifteen  times  with  ammonia  water  solution  (1  :  5). 
Dry  the  precipitate  on  the  filter,  brush  on  to  a  large  watch  glass, 
burn  filter  on  the  lid  of  the  weighed  crucible.     When  the  carbon  is 
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consumed,  transfer  the  precipitate  to  the  crucible  and  ignite  to  dull 
redness,  keeping  the  crucible  covered.  If  the  precipitate  is  not  jier- 
fectly  white  on  cooling,  moisten  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid, 
evaporate  and  ignite  to  dryness;  weigh  as  magnesium  jivrophosphate 
and  calculate  to  MgO. 

"  Sulphuric  acid.  This  is  determined  in  a  separate  portion.  Weigh 
out  about  five  grams  and  treat  as  in  the  regular  analysis,  separat- 
ing the  silica;  the  filtrate  is  heated  to  boiling  and  boiling  barium 
chloride  is  added ;  the  boiling  is  continued  for  ten  minutes ;  when  the 
precipitate  has  subsided,  filter.  The  precipitate  is  thoroughly  washed 
in  hot  water,  dried,  ignited  and  weighed  as  barium  sulphate  and  cal- 
culated to  SO3. 

"  Carbonic  acid.  This  can  be  determined  with  sufficient  accuracy 
by  means  of  the  ordinary  extraction  apparatus." 

Qnestions  7  and  8. — 7.  Are  microscopical  tests  of  value,  and,  if  so, 
■when?  8.  JMiat  power  microscope  is  required,  what  observatioyts  slioidd 
be  made,  and  what  are  the  indications  ? 

The  general  oj)inion  in  reply  to  Question  7  is  that  a  microscopic 
analysis  is  in  general  unnecessary,  six  replies  being  to  this  effect. 
One  writer  thinks  it  is  desirable  for  the  determination  of  adult- 
ei'ants;  one  thinks  it  is  sometimes  necessary,  and  one  that  it  is  only 
necessary  in  order  to  determine  the  cause  of  a  failure  of  cement  by 
observing  the  character  of  the  crystals.     We  quote  several  replies. 

Ml-.  C.  A.  Richardson  writes:  "  I  consider  microscopical  tests  to  be 
of  value  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  coarse  material  which  is  left 
on  sifting  cements,  and  in  determining  whether  the  sulphate  of  lime 
which  is  often  added  to  Portland  cements,  is  thoroughly  mixed.  A 
microscojje  having  a  1-in.  and  l-in.  objective,  with  suitable  illumina- 
tion, such  as  the  "Star  Model"  Beck,  is  all  that  is  necessary.  If  the 
sulphate  of  lime  is  too  coarse  or  in  balls,  it  will  be  revealed  by  the 
appearance  of  white  spots  in  the  cement.  If  the  coarse  material, 
obtained  on  sifting,  is  of  a  different  nature  from  that  which  merely 
well  burned  but  unground  clinker  will  show,  it  may  reveal  the  pres- 
ence of  overburned  clinker  or  admixture  of  some  material  foreign  to  a 
normal  Portland  cement." 

Professor  Henry  Carmichael  writes:  "Very  little  use  has  as  yet 
been  made  of  the  microscoi^e  in  the  jiractical  testing  of  cements 
although  it  is  thought  that  more  use  could  be  made  particularly  in  the 
examination  of  the  hardened  cement  by  methods  now  well  understood 
in  the  examination  of  the  crypto-crystalline  rocks.  The  hardened 
cement  must  be  cut  for  its  examination  into  sections  as  thin  as  writing 
paper  or  thin  enough  to  be  transi)arent.  Such  sections  are  made  by 
first  grinding  and  polishing  one  side  of  a  thin  fragment,  which  is  then 
on  this  side  cemented  by  Canada  balsam  to  a  short  strip  of  glass.  The 
rough  side  is  then  ground  down  and  when  thin  enough  polished,  after 
which  a  very  thin  glass  cover  ,is  cemented  over  it  with  the  same 
medium.  The  mass  will  be  found  to  consist  of  round  granules  and 
crystals.  The  free  lime  appears  in  the  form  of  hexagonal  crystals. 
During  the  hardening  of  the  cement  the  silica  gradually  unites  Avith 
the  calcium  and  the  aluminum  oxides  to  form  in  part  delicate  needles 
to  which  the  toughness  of  the  concrete  is  undoubtedly  in  jjart  due. 
The  difficulty  in  preparing  sections  of  the  requisite  thinness  is  one  of 
the  principal  obstacles  to  the  examination  of  cements  by  this  method. 
The  changes  which  take  place  upon  addition  of  water  may  also  less 
satisfactorily  be  observed  if  the  finely  ground  cement  is  mixed  with 
water  under  a  glass  cover  with  cemented  edges  to  prevent  evapora- 
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tuin.  The  <rro\vtli  of  the  livdrtms  silicates  iipou  Mliich  the  settiug  of 
tlie  eemeut  Jepeuils  cau  thus  be  directly  observetl.  If  it  be  desired  to 
I  xiuniue  the  dx'v  ceuieut  uuder  a  microscope  it  should  be  mounted 
with  oil  of  cloves  iiuder  thin  glass  cover  to  reuder  the  particles  more 
transparent.  So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  the  microscoi)e  is  distinctly 
inferior  to  the  chemical  tests  in  determining  the  relative  value  of 
cements. 

"In  such  investigations  a  microscope  will  be  foiiud  useful  which 
has  lenses  magnifying  about  150,  250  and  600  diameters.  One  of  80 
diameters  is  also  convenient."  ' 

Ml'.  K.  L.  Humi)hrey  writes:  "Microscopical  tests  are  not  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  be  made  a  part  of  a  regular  system  of  tests. 
For  original  research  or  scientitic  investigations  in  well-equipped 
laboratories,  they  may  furnish  considerable  iulV>imation.  In  the  examin- 
ation of  thin  sections  of  hardened  cement,  a  microscope  with  high 
powers  is  recpiired.  For  examiuaticm  of  the  dry  powder,  a  hand 
magnifying  glass  or  a  microsco])e  of  low  power  should  be  used.  The 
dry  powder  for  such  an  examination  sliould  be  freed  of  the  fine  dust 
by'  passing  through  a  No.  200  sieve.  The  examination  of  the  residue 
on  this  sieve  often  reveals  the  presence  of  foreign  matter  (adulteration), 
or  the  character  of  the  grains  indicates  under  or  over  burning.  The 
sus])icious  grains  cau  be  isolated  and  further  examined  under  the 
microscoiJe,  making  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  grains  thus  separated." 
Queslio/i  9. —  What  s/zts  of  mesh  shonhl  he  used  in  tesliuff  fi»eness  of 
Portland  cement  ?      What  for  natural  cement? 

The  ansAvers  to  this  question  are  very  variable  and  can  hardly  be 
summarized.  We  quote,  however,  a  few^  of  the  replies  received. 
Professor  J.  B.  Johnson  says:  "I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  no 
tineuess  test  by  sieves  is  adequate.  If  we  can  do  no  l)etter,  then  use 
{\\e  finest prarAc(tble,  which  is,  I  think,  120  meshes  per  linear  inch.  To 
use  150  mesh,  or  finer,  takes  too  long.  There  is  no  siffnificance  to  he 
iiUarhed  to  n  suits  from  coarser  sieres.  This  the  Committee  should 
emphasize.  Possibly  150  mesh,  could  be  used.  I  think  the  Committee 
sliould  try  to  find  a  practicable  washing  method  of  testing  tineuess. 
This  matti'r  of  fineness  is  the  m(st  important  question  for  the  Committee  to 
d>^iide,  in  my  opinion.  It  is  this  alone  which  determines  the  money 
value  of  a  given  kind  of  cement." 

Professor  Clifibrd  Richardson  says:  "I  think  that  all  cements 
should  be  sifted  upon  the  sieves  ordinarily  knoAvn  as  the  50,  100  and 
2U0-mesh.  The  bra.ss-wire  cloth,  which  is 'in  use  in  these  sieves,  should 
be,  for  the  50-mesh,  of  wire  0.21  mm.  in  diameter;  for  the  100-mesh, 
of  wire  0.12  mm.  in  diameter,  and  for  the  2()0-mesh,  of  wire  0.00  mxn. 
iu  diameter.  These  brass-cloths  are  known  in  the  trade  as,  for  the 
5()-niesh,  No.  35-6  E  wire;  for  the  100-mesh.  No.  80-H  E  wire,  and  for  the 
200-mesh.  extra  fine  brass-wire  cloth.  0.(1025  in.  diameter  wire.  There 
is  no  great  difficultv  in  obtaining  a  numlier  of  50-mesh  sieves  which 
will  agree  in  the  amount  of  material  which  they  will  pass  from  a  given 
sample,  but  with  the  100  and  2nO-mesh  sieves  there  may  be  a  great 
variation  between  sieves  made  from  the  same  roll  of  cloth.  This  is 
<Uie.  primarilv,  to  the  fact  that,  in  stretching  the  finer  cloth  upon  the 
frame,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  jmlled  out  of  shape  and  the  size  of  some 
meshes  increased  and  others  diminished,  and  the  requisite  care  is  not 
taken  bv  the  ordinarv  manufacturer  to  rectify  these  defects.  I  have 
at  last  been  able  to  obtain,  from  Howard  \-  Morse,  1107-1211  D.'Kalb 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  the  liner  sieves,  which  they  have  made  with 
such  care  as  to  be  quite  satisfactory.     There  are  also  other  defects  due 
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to  the  unavoidable  defects  iu  the  weaving  of  fine  cloth.  These  can 
only  be  got  rid  of  by  careful  selection  of  the  piece  to  be  used  in  the 
screen.     The  wire  cloth  should  be  plain  woven  and  not  twilled." 

A  great  many  sieves  appear  to  be  in  use,  varying  from  50  to  200 
meshes  per  linear  inch.  The  size  of  wire  is  api^arently  not  generally 
specified  or  known,  but  standard  sieves  of  certain  normal  mesh  are 
used.  Several  members  refer  to  the  tediousness  of  using  very  fine 
sieves,  and  while  they  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  only  the  material 
that  is  an  impalpable  powder  which  has  any  cementing  value,  they 
consider  that  just  as  good  results  in  practice  may  be  obtained  by  using 
meshes  not  finer  than  100  for  Portland  and  50  for  natural  cements. 

Question  10. —  Wliat  slioidd  be  the  diameters  or  sizes  of  the  screens  ? 

1  rom  6  to  8  ins.  in  diameter  seems  to  be  the  size  of  screen  preferred 
by  most  of  the  members,  although  some  specify  as  small  as  4  ins.  and 
others  as  large  as  15  ins.  A  number  call  attention  to  the  use  of  nests 
of  sci-eens  which  allow  the  sifting  through  all  of  them  to  be  done  at 
one  operation. 

Question  11. — Hoir  Imr/e  a  sample  should  he  tested? 

The  replies  to  this  question  are  quite  variable,  ranging  from  1  oz. 
to  1  lb.  A  greater  number  of  the  replies  indicate  the  use  of  100  grams, 
or  about  4  oz. ,  than  any  other  quantity. 

The  proper  quantity  has  some  relation  to  the  fineness  of  the  sieve 
used,  as  it  is,  of  course,  tedious  to  attempt  to  sift  a  large  quantity 
through  a  very  fine  sieve. 

Question  12. — Should  an^/  machine  for  shaking  be  used,  and  if  so,  ivhat 
form,  and  what  shoxld  be  its  manipulation? 

A  considerable  majority  of  those  replying  to  this  question  consider 
that  the  use  of  a  machine  is  not  necessary,  although  a  few  of  these 
consider  it  desirable.  Seven  writers  definitely  advise  a  machine,  two 
reply  that  no  machine  that  they  know  of  is  satisfactory,  while  three, 
although  they  know  of  no  machine,  think  a  machine  could  be  made 
satisfactory. 

Captain  F.  V.  Abbot  makes  this  suggestion:  "  I  suggest  having  the 
sieve  I'est  on  a  steel  ring  with  a  saw-tooth  bottom.  This  ring  should 
have  guides  at  two  sides  which  allow  it  to  move  vertically  but  not  to 
revolve.  This  steel  ring  should  rest  on  another  with  steel  pins  which 
enter  the  saw-tooth  edge  of  the  upper  ring.  The  pin  ring  should 
revolve  about  its  vertical  axis  slowly." 

Mr.  E.  L.  Humphrey  replies  as  follows:  "  The  work  of  shaking  the 
sample  through  the  sieve  is  best  done  by  hand,  but  as  this  is  a  very 
tedious  operation,  especially  where  the  number  of  samples  to  be  sieved 
daily  is  large,  the  writer  designed  a  mechanical  sifter  which  is  in  use 
in  this  laboratory.  It  is  operated  by  a  small  electric  motor.  The  frame, 
holding  four  sets  of  sieves,  is  given  a  tilting  motion  to  and  fro.  The 
driving  pulley  makes  100  revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  frame  200 
movements  to  and  fro.  The  crank  disc  has  a  throw  of  1|  ins.,  and  the 
rapid  motion  imparts  a  jerking  movement  to  the  sifting  frame.  Four 
samples  are  passed  successively  at  one  operation  through  the  No.  lOQ 
and  No.  200  sieves;  these  sieves  fit  into  each  other,  and  have  a  top 
cover  and  bottom  pan,  the  samples  being  placed  on  the  No.  100  sieve 
and  passing  through  this  sieve  and  the  No.  200  sieve  below  it,  are 
caught  in  the  pan." 

There  appears  from  the  rei^lies  to  be  no  reason  why  hand  shaking 
is  not  just  as  good  as  machine  shaking.  A  machine  would,  of  course, 
be  desirable  where  a  large  amount  of  testing  is  being  done,  simply  as 
a  labor-saving  device. 
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QxcA/io)!  13. — Hoir  lomf  should  the  a/zaki/i;/  be  continued y 
The  answers  to  this  question  are  necessarily  somewhat  indefinite, 
a  {Threat  majority  simply  statinf?  that  the  shaking  should  continue  till 
no  more  cement  goes  through.  The  length  of  time  depends,  of 
course,  upon  the  fineness  of  the  sieve  and  the  character  of  the 
cement. 

Captain  F.  V.  Abbot  replies  as  follows:  "The  saw  ring  should  be 
18  ins.  in  diameter,  and  should  have  KM)  teeth.  The  pin 'ring  should 
revolve  ten  time  a  minute  for  t(m  minutes.  This  gives  the  sieve 
10  000  jai-s.  The  saw  teeth  should  be  about  \  in.  deep,  so  that  each 
jar  should  mean  a  vertical  drop  of  the  sieve  of  aboiit  that  height." 

Mr.  R.  L.  Humphrey  states  that  the  shaking,  either  by  hand  or 
machinery,  should  be  continued  until  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  l^V 
passes  through  the  sieves  after  five  minutes'  continuous  shaking. 

Question  14.—Shoidd  there  he  any  difference  in  man  ipukition  for  fine 
and  coarse  screens,  or  for  different  kinds  of  cement? 

The  general  reply  to  this  question  is  that  there  is  no  difference.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  time  required  for  screening.  One 
member  suggests  using,  with  tine  screens,  successive  small  quantities 
of  cement. 

Professor  Clifford  Richardson  makes  the  following  remark:  "  The 
manipulation  of  fine  screens  requires  much  more  care  than  for  the  50- 
mesh,  biit  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  difference  between  different 
kinds  of  cements.  With  the  fine  screen,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  jarred  against  a  table,  or  something  firm,  frequently  during  the 
process  of  sifting,  and  that  a  stiff  bristle  varnish  brush  should  be 
used  from  time  to  time  to  break  ^x^p  any  lumps  and  clear  the  cloth 
when  it  becomes  caked." 

Mr.  R.  L.  Humphrey  replies  as  follows:  "  For  any  sieve  having 
less  than  100  meshes  per  inch,  the  samjile  can  be  sieved  without 
special  prejiaration.  For  sieves  having  a  greater  number  of  meshes 
the  sample  should  be  thoroughly  dried,  at  a  temperature  of  about 
130°  C,  before  sieving.  Otherwise  the  cement  often  clogs  the  meshes, 
thereby  rendering  the  sieving  very  slow  and  difiicult." 

Question  15. — Jipparent  density  or  weight  per  ciihic  foot.  What  is 
your  opinion  of  the  value  of  this  test? 

Out  of  28  members  rej^lying  to  this  question,  19  consider  this  test 
either  valueless  or  of  no  importance.  Professor  Newberry  considers 
it  useful  for  distingiiishing  pure  Portland  cement  from  mixtures,  and 
tuie  or  two  others  make  the  same  remark.  Several  replies  add  that 
the  requirement  of  a  certain  weight  per  cubic  foot  is  a  direct  encoiir- 
iigement  to  coarse  grindirig.  Three  members  consider  the  test  '^'valu- 
al)le  if  i^roperly  made  ";  two  consider  it  of  some  value  in  connection 
with  the  color,  fineness  or  sjiecitic  gravity. 

The  general  result  seems  to  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  members, 
that  the  test  is  of  little  practical  value,  and  while  in  connection  with 
other  elements  it  may  give  some  indications,  yet  the  variety  of  condi- 
tions is  so  great  and  the  lial)ility  of  divergence  in  the  resTilts  so  large 
that  it  is  ])ractically  scarcely  worth  while  to  make  it.  Professor 
Clifford  Richardson  tersely  states:  "I  think  that  this  test  is  of  no 
value  as  it  is  dependent  upon  too  many  varying  conditions." 

Question  16'. —  What  apparatus  do  i/ou  prefer,  and  how  ,<!hould  it  fje 
'ised? 

Only  a  few  members  rej^ly  to  this  question,  since  there  are  but  few 
who  consider  the  test  of  any  value.  8.  B.  Russell,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E., 
replies  as  follows:  -'Am  now  trying  a  new  method,  \shich  I  hope  will 
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prove  good.  A  briquette  is  made  of  neat  cement  and  water,  just  as 
for  a  tensile  test.  After  setting  in  air  for  24  hours  and  in  water  for  6 
days,  or  until  the  period  of  rapid  chemical  change  is  jjast,  the  briquette 
is  weighed  in  air  and  in  water,  to  determine  its  volume.  It  is  then 
dried  thoroughly  at  212-  Fahr. ,  to  get  its  dry  weight.  From  the 
volume  and  dry  weight  we  get  the  specific  gravity.  A  iDieee  of  the 
briquette  is  now  weighed  and  then  heated  in  a  platinum  crucible  until 
thoroughly  calcined  to  a  constant  weight.  A  sample  of  the  ungauged 
neat  cement  is  also  weighed  and  calcined  to  a  constant  weight.  The 
difference  between  the  percentage  loss  of  the  briquette  and  the  un- 
gauged cement  shows  how  much  water  was  taken  up  in  setting.  Cor- 
recting the  specific  gravity  of  the  briquette  by  the  amount  due  to  the 
water  taken  up  in  the  setting,  we  get  the  weight  of  the  original  cement 
in  the  briquette.  From  this  we  can  compute  what  volume  100  lbs.  of 
cement  would  have  if  made  into  briquettes.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is 
what  we  want  to  find  out.  To  compare  cements,  we  must  know  which 
will  give  the  greatest  volume  of  compact  mortar  for  a  given  weight. 
The  operation  of  this  test  is  somewhat  ditRcult  to  describe,  but  is 
simple  in  the  doing." 

One  or  two  others  describe  the  well-known  hopper  apparatus.  It 
is  well  known  that  considerable  care  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 
uniform  results  with  this  or  any  other  apparatus. 

Question  17.  —  True  densifi/  or  specific  grnv it i/.  WJ/at  is  yonr  opinion 
of  the  value  of  this  test? 

Of  23  writers  replying  to  this  question,  10  think  this  test  has  very 
little  value.  One  thinks  it  should  be  used  with  great  caution ;  one  thinks 
it  is  of  considerable  value  in  examining  a  new  brand  of  cement;  one 
considers  it  valuable  in  connection  with  weight  per  cubic  foot,  and  one 
advises  it  wherever  chemical  tests  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  degree  of  calcination,  and  six  consider  it  valuable.  M.  J.  But- 
ler, M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  considers  it  the  only  test  by  which  we  can 
determine  the  i^roper  calcination  of  the  clinker,  while  T.  C.  Hatton, 
M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  finds  the  results  so  far  at  variance  with  each  other 
that  no  standard  could  Aveli  be  established. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Allison  says:  "In  my  opinion  this  test  is  of  much  value, 
in  that  its  indications  show  whether  or  not  the  materials  have  been 
sufficiently  burned  in  the  kiln.  A  low  specific  gravity  would  show 
either  underburning  or  adulteration." 

Professor  Clifford  Richardson  replies  as  follows:  "  The  value  of  this 
test  is  considerable  in  examining  new  brands  of  cement.  I  have,  how- 
ever, never  met  a  high-grade  Portland  cement  that  would  not  show  satis- 
factory specific  gravity.  With  natural  cements  very  different  densi- 
ties will  be  found  for  the  different  bi  ands.  All  things  being  equal  the 
cement  of  the  highest  specific  gravity  is  the  most  desirable.  I  have 
shown,  in  some  recent  papers  of  mine  in  The  Brickhuilder,  that  the 
densest  natural  cement  in  this  country  is  the  Rosendale." 

Undoubtedly,  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  should  be 
made  in  all  well-equipped  laboratories,  but  the  replies  indicate  that  its 
results  will  not  be  of  much  practical  value  and  the  tests  will  generally 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary  jsractice. 

Question  18. —  What  apparatus  do  you  prefer,  and  irhat  is  the  method  of 
inan ipidation  ? 

Several  members  describe  in  more  or  less  detail  the  ajaparatus  used 
for  this  test.  Mr.  M.  J.  Butler  describes  an  ordinary  specific  gravity 
bottle  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  using,  weighing  it  first  full  of  water 
and  again  when  filled  with  water   to  which  is  added  100  grains  of 
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oement.  Mr.  J.  L.  Allison  describes  a  vohimometer  whicli  is  used  with 
turpt'iitiue.  Mr.  D.  Molitor  describes  Selmmann's  apparatus,  also 
usin^'  turpoutiue,  aud  Mr.  11.  L.  Humphrey  describes  Le  Chatelier's 
apparatus  whicli  is  used  with  Ix'uziue.  rrofessor  C.  Kichardsou 
^avs:  -'1  always  obtaiu  the  density  of  a  cement  in  a  picnometer  on  a 
chemical  balance  with  freshly  distilled  kerosene  of  known  specific 
gravity.  The  ordinary  method  of  determining-  the  specific  gravity  of 
cements  by  displacement  I  have  found  very  unsatisfactory  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  regulating  temperatures  and  excluding  air 
bubbles." 

Qiif'ntion  19.  —  What  kind  of  scmd  shoi/ld  be  I'sed  in  tests  of  mortars? 
Would  i/oii  recommend  a  natural  sand  or  crushed  quartz? 

C)f  3-1  writers  i-eplying  to  this  question,  20  jirefer  crushed  quartz 
aud  12  natural  sand,  while  two  do  not  use  sand  tests.  We  quote  several 
of  the  replies  to  this  question: 

Professor  Clifford  Richardson  says:  "  The  kind  of  sand  to  be  used 
in  making  tests  with  cements  will  depend  upon  whether  an  absolute 
and  standard  test  is  to  be  made  of  the  cement,  or  merely  relative  tests 
with  others  made  in  the  same  way  in  the  same  laboratory,  or  whether 
the  tests  are  to  be  made  rather  of  the  mortar  to  be  used  than  of  the 
cement  itself  alone.  In  the  former  case,  I  should  recommend  crushed 
quartz  of  a  size  to  be  agreed  upon,  and  am  not  in  favor  of  the  natural 
sand  such  as  is  used  in  Crermany.  For  ordinary  comparative  tests, 
however,  a  natural  sand  is  entirely  satisfactory  where  a  uniform  supjily 
is  to  be  had,  if  it  is  sifted  so  as  to  exclude  the  coarser  and  finer  par- 
ticles. In  many  cases,  I  have  found  it  of  value  to  test  the  cement 
with  the  sand  to  be  used  upon  the  particular  work  in  which  the  cement 
is  to  be  eini)loyed." 

Captain  F.  V.  Abbot  says:  "Crushed  quartz  should  be  adhered 
to.  This  has  been  the  standard  so  long  that  a  change  would  make 
past  experiments  which  are  now  in  print  and  available  to  the  whole 
])rofession  valueless  in  comparison  with  future  results.  I  have  -per- 
sonally  used  screenings  from  crushed  granite,  as  this  was  always  con- 
veniently available." 

J.  P.  Snow,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  says:  "We  have  never  made  a 
practice  of  making  tests  with  sand.  The  strength  is  so  small  that  the 
accidents  of  testing  are  likely  to  cause  great  eccentricity  m  the  indi- 
vidual tests  and  the  time  needed  to  get  ju'oper  results  precludes  its 
use  in  practical  construction  work.  Complete  laboratory  tests  for  a 
scientific  i)uri)Ose  demand  tests  with  sand,  but  the  regularity  of  manu- 
facture of  any  given  brand  can  be  ascertained  by  testing  neat 
samples." 

Mr.  E.  L.  Humphrey  says:  "It  is  preferable  to  have  a  crushed 
quartz  of  assorted  sizes.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  such  a 
sand,  it  is  best  to  adopt  as  standard  a  sand  composed  of  grains  which 
l)ass  a  sieve  having  -100  meshes  per  square  inch  and  which  are  retained 
on  a  sieve  having  900  meshes  per  square  inch.  Crushed  quartz  makes 
an  admirable  sand  for  this  purjjose,  aud  gives  the  best  results;  but  as 
it  is  expensive  and  is  not  always  available,  the  writer  believes  it  would 
be  better  to  sieve  the  local  river  or  bank  sand  to  a  standard  size. 
The  jjresent  American  Society  Standard  sand  is  satisfactory." 

Several  of  the  members  are  in  the  habit  of  using  for  tests  the  same 
sand  that  is  to  be  used  in  the  work,  but  such  a  practice  is,  of  course, 
not  possible  for  standard  tests.  If  a  standard  uniform  sand  w-ere 
easily  accessible  to  all  engineers,  it  would  probably  be  preferred. 
This  condition  of  things  exists  in  Germany,  where  a  standard  sand  is 
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prescribed.  Tlie  impossibility  of  fulfilling  this  condition  in  this 
country  is  probably  the  reason  why  the  majorit}^  of  members  prefer 
to  adhere  to  the  crushed  quartz  previously  recommended  by  the 
Society. 

Question  20.  —  W/taf  fineness  sliouhl  he  specified,  and  what  degree  of 
variation  in  size  of  grain  shotdd  be  allowed? 

Of  27  writers  replying  to  this  question,  14  prefer  to  adhere  to  the 
present  standard  of  the  Society — that  is,  that  the  sand  shall  pass  a  No. 
20  sieve  and  be  caught  on  a  No.  30.  The  others  give  varying  replies.  One 
considei's  that  there  should  be  finei-  particles  in  the  sand,  and  recom- 
mends that  about  10%  consist  of  the  standard  sand  while  the  remain- 
ing 30%  will  pass  the  No.  20  and  will  be  caught  on  the  No.  50. 

Question  21. — Slioidd  the  same  metliod  of  preparation  he  used  for  each 
test  ? 

Twenty-four  replies  advocate  the  same  method  of  preparation  for 
each  test;  three  reply  simply  "  no  ";  two,  that,  in  tests  for  soundness, 
there  should  be  a  greater  projjortion  of  water  than  in  tensile  tests;  one, 
that  in  tests  for  setting  and  soundness,  there  should  be  less  water  than 
for  tensile  tests;  and  one  replies  that  it  is  an  open  question.  We 
quote  one  of  the  replies,  that  of  Professor  Clifford  Richardson: 

"It  is  certainly  an  open  question  whether  the  method  of  prepara- 
tion of  the  paste  or  mortar  for  determining  the  time  of  setting  should  be 
the  same  as  that  for  the  tests  for  soundness  and  strength.  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  preparing  them  in  the  same  way,  but  as  the 
German  rules  jarovide  an  essentially  different  paste  for  determining  the 
setting  from  that  of  the  mortar  for  making  test  pieces  for  strength, 
there  is  excellent  authority  for  so  doing.  The  time  of  setting  is  so 
dependent  upon  the  consistency  of  the  mortar  that  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
easier  to  prepare  dry  mortar  uniformly  than  moist  paste,  and  conse- 
quently I  prefer  this  method." 

With  reference  to  this,  we  note  that  the  principal  difference  in  the 
German  method  is  that  for  tests  of  set  and  soundness,  neat  cement  is 
used,  and  for  tests  of  strength,  a  mortar  of  cement  and  sand. 

Question  22. — Houi  sliould propwrtions  be  staled? 

Eighteen  rei^lies  are  that  proportions  should  be  stated  by  weight, 
five  that  they  should  be  stated  by  volume.  Three  advocate  stating 
the  proportion  of  sand  to  cement  by  volume,  and  the  percentage  of 
water  by  weight.  One  advocates  stating  proportions  by  weight  for 
Portland  cement  and  by  volume  for  natural;  and  one  writes  that  the 
proportion  should  be  stated  by  volume,  but  mixtures  made  by 
Aveight. 

Question  23.— What  should  be  the  consistency  of  the  iMistes  and  mortars 
for  the  tytrious  -tests,  and  how  may  this  consistency  he  specified  and  deter- 
mined in  order  tlad  similar  results  may  be  obtained  by  all  operators  ? 

The  replies  to  this  question,  which  is  a  very  important  one,  are 
quite  diverse,  and  it  is  desirable  to  quote  from  a  number  of  them.  It 
may  be  stated,  however,  that  11  replies  indicate  a  preference  for  the 
use  of  priictically  as  small  an  amount  of  water  as  possible  in  the 
preparation  of  the  paste,  while  four  express  a  preference  for  the 
German  Standard,  one  of  these  replies,  however,  coming  from  a  German 
manufacturer. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Hatton  says:  "  I  have  during  the  past  three  years  estab- 
lished the  following  standard  for  consistency,  no  matter  what  cement 
is  to  be  tested,  mixing  sufficient  material  only  to  form  one  briquette  at 
a  time.  For  Portland  cement.  Quantities  being  taken  in  ounces,  the 
proportions  of  cement,  sand  and  water  are  as  follows:  10,  0,  1\;  5,  5, 
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l.'.v;  ^i,  7,  ii;  '^-i,  7i,  I;  li,  7A,  .1.  For  natural  cements:  8,  0,  lil;  4,  4, 
!,''„;  3,  6,  i;  2\,  G'i,  f.  1  arrived  at  this  result  after  a  vast  deal  of 
troul)le  in  trying  to  have  my  assistants  exercise  their  ji;df;ment  for 
securin-,'  jjroper  consistency  without  securing  reliable  results.  Since 
estaldishiug  this  standard,  I  liave  had  no  cause  to  cliange  it." 

Professor  ("litlbrd  Ivicliardson,  whose  reply  is  typical  of  several 
others,  replies  as  follows:  "In  regard  to  proportions  of  water  for  the 
making  of  l)ri([uettes  for  tests  for  soundness  and  strength,  I  should 
say  that  as  little  should  he  used  as  exjierience  shows  will  hring  the 
resulting  mortar  into  a  plastic  condition  when  rammed  into  the  mould 
and  aUow  a  certain  moist  appearance  upon  the  surface  of  the  briquettes. 
The  ordinary  suggestion  that  the  mortar  so  prepared  shall  have  the 
usual  a]i|)earance  of  moist  loam  seems  to  me  to  describe  the  condition 
better  than  any  other.  Thei-e  are,  however,  certain  conditions  con- 
nected with  the  making  of  dry  mortar  from  the  different  cements 
which  can  only  be  learned,  not  described  satisfactorily.  Some  cements 
require  a  much  longer  working  with  a  small  amount  of  water,  than 
others,  and  at  first  seem  to  be  much  too  dry  when  the  proper  amount 
is  used,  but  with  continued  kneading  with  a  spatula  a  point  will  be 
reached  when  the  paste  or  mortar  seems  to  ripen  and  be  ready  for  the 
mould.  I  should  say  that  experience  alone  woiild  be  the  only  means 
which  will  teach  a  novice  ho^y  to  make  a  jiroper  mortar.  I  know  of  no 
device  for  determining  when  the  proper  consistency  has  been  obtained. 
This  point  must  be  decided  by  the  eye  and  by  the  feeling  of  the  mortar 
under  the  spatula  or  trowel.  The  manii)ulation  of  any  cement  into  a 
sand  mortar  must  be  judged  very  largely  from  the  way  it  acts  in  the 
neat  mortar,  and  a  quick-setting  cement  will,  of  course,  require  different 
manipulation  from  one  that  is  slow-setting." 

Captain  F.  V.  Abbot  says:  "  The  only  fair  test  of  a  cement  is  the 
greatest  strength  it  can  be  made  to  attain.  Experience  shows  that 
this  reipiires  a  different  consistency  for  almost  all  brands.  The  right 
proportion  for  each  brand  should  be  ascertained  by  careful  experiment 
at  the  start,  and  then  this  proportion  should  always  be  used  for  this 
brand  in  subsequent  tests." 

R.  W.  Lesley,  Assoc.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E  ,  says:  "In  my  mind,  no  ab- 
solute si^ecitication  can  be  made  l)y  which  the  consistency  may  abso- 
lutely be  specified  and  determined,  and  by  which  similar  results  may 
be  obtained  by  all  operators.  As  long  as  the  i:)ersonal  equation  exists, 
either  in  the  manipulation  of  the  mechanical  mixing  apparatus,  or  in 
the  mixing  of  liriipiettes  by  hand,  variations  will  constantly  occur,  due 
to  this  personal  equation." 

C.  S.  (lowen,  M.  Am  Soc.  C.  E.,  says:  "  In  a  general  way,  enough 
water  should  be  used  to  make  the  mass  plastic  after  a  mixing  so 
thorougli  that  no  air  bubl)les  will  show.  The  required  plasticity  may 
be  defined  as  one  resulting  in  a  mass  that  will  stand  alone  when  shaped 
with  a  trowel  and  yet  will  spread  slightly  when  the  mixing  slab  is 
rapped  with  the  troAvel." 

J.  P.  Snow,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. ,  replies:  "If  mixed  quite  dry,  an  ap- 
parent effervescence  occurs  when  the  briquette  is  placed  in  the  water. 
Sometimes  this  is  so  active  that  the  samples  partially  crumble  and  are 
lost.  If  mixed  quite  wet,  the  setting  is  retarded  and  24  hours  is  hardly 
long  enough  to  get  regular  results.  Again,  the  strength  is  so  small  that 
the  accidents  of  manipulation  have  too  great  a  value  in  the  results, 
as  noted  in  referring  to  sand  tests.  We  aim  to  secure  a  consistency 
that  will  cause  no  dangerous  effervescence  and  that  will  admit  of 
tamping  into  the  mould  without  much  jelly-like  quaking.    It  is  a  very 
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stiff  paste;  much  too  dry  to  use  comfortably  as  mortar.  For  mixing 
pats  for  tests  of  soundness  and  time  of  setting,  the  paste  is  made 
softer  than  the  above,  or  about  as  stift'  as  common  piitty.  We  depend 
wholly  on  the  operator's  judgment  to  fix  upon  the  correct  consistency. 
Slight  variations  are  of  but  little  account  in  tests  for  soundness,  but 
they  must  be  carefully  guarded  against  in  making  tests  for  tensile 
strength.  These  variations  are  quickly  perceived  when  ramming  the 
cement  into  the  mould.  A  few  ti-ials  will  enable  the  operator  to  fix 
upon  the  right  amount  of  water  for  a  strange  brand  of  cement  and  the 
slight  variations  that  will  unavoidably  occur  when  working  with  a 
known  brand  had  best  be  noted  as  'damp,'  'dry,'  etc.,  along  with 
their  number  at  the  time  the  briquettes  ai'e  made." 

Mr.  R.  L.  Humjahrey  replies:  "The  writer  believes  that  the  proper 
consistency  for  neat  cement  should  be  such  that  the  paste  when  moulded 
into  a  ball  and  allowed  to  fall  from  a  height  of  about  1  ft. ,  should  not 
flatten  jierceptibly  or  crack.  Such  a  consistency  depends  upon  the 
length  of  time  the  paste  is  worked.  The  greatest  uniformity  is  ob- 
tained by  working  slow-setting  cements  about  five  minutes  and  quick- 
setting  cements  about  two  minutes.  The  writer  has  used,  with 
excellent  results,  the  normal-consistency  apparatus  illustrated  in  the 
accomi^anying  pamphlet,  for  the  determination  of  the  percentage  of 
water  to  be  used  "  (Vicat  needle  apparatus). 

All  the  foregoing  replies  indicate  the  preference  for  a  stiff  paste. 
Several  members,  however,  disagree  with  this  suggestion.  Thus,  Mr. 
J.  L.  Allison  replies  as  follows:  "In  my  opinion,  the  greatest 
uniformity  in  results  could  be  secured  by  using  jiastes  of  such  a 
consistency  that  the  moulds  could  be  filled  without  using  any 
compression.  I  have  found  that  satisfactory  results  could  be  obtained 
by  having  the  paste  plastic  enough  to  flow  to  all  parts  of  the  mould 
under  the  action  of  the  point  of  a  trowel  moved  edgewise  (the  trowel 
held  vertically).  The  consistency  of  such  a  paste  may  be  measui'ed 
by  its  resistance  to  the  penetration  of  a  solid  cylinder;  and  the 
consistency  to  which  a  cement  is  to  be  mixed  for  testing  may  be  speci- 
fied by  requiring  it  to  be  mixed  with  such  a  jjroportion  of  water  as  to 
give  a  paste  into  which  a  solid  cylinder,  of  prescribed  weight  and 
section,  shall  penetrate  a  specified  depth,  the  paste  to  be  contained  in 
a  mould  of  greater  depth  than  the  specified  penetration.  I  have  used 
a  cylinder  10  mm.  in  diameter,  weighted  to  300  grams,  used  on  i:)aste 
filling  a  mould  of  80  mm.  in  diameter  and  40  mm.  deej).  A  penetra- 
tion of  34  mm.  was  the  standard.  This  was  determined  in  the  first 
place  by  mixing  pastes  to  a  satisfactory  consistency  and  noting  the 
penetration.  I  have  not  tried  any  other  sizes  or  weights  of  cylinder 
or  depth  of  mould." 

Professor  G.  B.  Smith  writes  as  follows:  "Use  20%  water  with  3 
to  1,  obtaining  soft  mortars  easily  moulded  and  giving  low  tests.  The 
results  are  uniform,  easily  duplicated,  and  accord  with  condition  of 
mason's  mortar.  I  believe  the  French  methods  lean  to  this  idea.  It 
is  standard  for  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  I,  myself, 
believe  in  it  fully." 

Mr.  A.  G.  Fogg  writes  as  follows:  "My  practice  has  been  to  add 
just  enough  water  to  make  the  mixture  plastic  when  well  mixed  up 
and  worked.  Then  I  ram  it  into  the  mould.  I  use  about  189o^  of 
water  in  neat  Portlands  and  26%  in  neat  Eosendales.  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  this  degree  of  consistency.  The  reason  why  I  adoj^ted  it  was 
because  I  wanted  the  cements  used  on  my  work  tested  as  high  as  any 
in  the  market,  and  ramming  is  practiced  by  a  great  many  testers.    The 
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less  water  that  is  iise.l  ami  tlie  barder  the  paste  is  rammed  into  the 
moulds,  the  higher  the  test.  This  practice  is  a  bad  one,  because  it 
renders  worthless  the  tables  which  are  printed  giving  comparative 
tests  of  diftereut  cements.  Each  cement  dealer  has  his  own  compara- 
tive list. 

"  Since  we  are  going  to  have  a  uniform  standard,  I  see  no  advan- 
tage in  ramming  at  all.  I  think  it  is  a  source  of  trouble  and  disadvan- 
tage to  the  o])erator  and  a  variable  factor  in  the  process  of  testing. 
The  only  benefit  that  comes  from  the  practice  goes  to  the  cement 
dealer.  It  takes  time,  is  more  or  less  expensive  (if  done  by  ^nachine), 
and  complicates  the  operations.  It  should  be  eliminated.  I  am  of 
the  present  opinion  that  the  paste  should  be  mixed  thin,  so  as  to  need 
no  ramming.  Say  al)out  the  same  consistency  as  it  is  used  in  practice 
— for  Portland  mortar,  1  to  1,  about  17j^o  water.  I  cannot  see  any 
objections  to  this  practice,  and  besides  getting  rid  of  ramming,  we 
would  get  about  the  same  results  which  we  do  in  practice  on  the  works. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  machine  or  device  that  will  determine  the  consist- 
ency of  cement  paste,  nor  do  I  see  any  need  of  one,  because  all  we  are 
aiming  for  is  a  uniform  consistency.  I  think  the  most  convenient  way 
is  for  theCommittee  to  specify  the  percentage  of  water  to  be  iised 
with  each  kind  of  cement — Portland,  Eosendale,  etc.,  neat,  1  to  1,  1  to 
2,  etc.     This  would  simplify  the  personal  equation." 

Question  24. —  WJkiI  should  he  the  temperature  of  the  materials  used  in 
mi.rinr/  '/ 

The  replies  to  this  question  indicate  a  preference  for  a  temperature 
of  from  60  to  80^  Fahr. ;  a  number  think  the  precise  temperatiire  of 
little  imi)ortance.  Probably  the  average  of  the  results  would  indicate 
a  preference  for  a  temperature  of  about  70°  Fahr.,  when  the  precise 
temperature  can  be  controlled. 

Question  2-j. —  What  should  he  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  mi.vin(j  ? 

The  replies  to  this  question  are  practically  the  same  as  those  to 
Question  24,  and  indicate  about  the  same  result. 

Question  26. — How  should  the  quant itt/  of  water  used  in  mixing  he 
d.'fned? 

The  majority  of  the  replies  to  this  question  are  to  the  effect  that 
the  quantity  should  be  defined  by  stating  the  jjercentage  of  the  weight 
of  cement.  Of  course  this  percentage  depends  iipon  the  character  of 
the  cement.  Several  of  the  replies  indicate  that  the  quantity  should 
be  defined  simply  with  reference  to  the  consistency  of  the  mortar; 
thus  we  quote  the  reply  of  Professor  Clifibrd  Richardson:  "  The  quan- 
tity of  water  to  be  used  in  mixing  can  only  be  defined  as  an  amount 
suitable  for  making  the  dryest  mortar  which  shall  show  water  u])ou 
the  surfa(^e  when  rammed  into  the  mould,  and  which,  at  the  same  time, 
shall  be  sufficient  to  develop  the  best  features  of  the  cement,  as  judged 
bv  its  ajipearance  when  mixed  in  the  form  of  neat  mortar." 

Questions  21,  28,  20  aud  .30.-21.  What  should  he  the  method  of 
uii.rinri?  28.  Do  t/ou  prefer  hand  or  7na chine  mi.vinf/ ?  2.9.  Tf  the  tatter, 
irhat  machine  do  t/ou  prefer,  or  n-tiatfonn  vould  t/ou  stif/r/estfor  trial?  30. 
Do  i/oti  k  note  of  any  machine  tliat  has  f/iven  fjooil  results?  If  so,  ichat  is 
the  tuethod  of  manipulation,  and  u-hat  are  its  adrantaijes  and  defects  ? 

The  greater  number  of  those  who  reply  have  only  used  hand 
mixing,  or  if  they  have  used  other  methods,  ])refer  hand  mixing. 
Several,  however,  of  those  whose  experience  has  been  confined  to 
hand  mixing  are  of  the  opinion  that  machine  mixing  would  be  better, 
and  that  it  ought  to  give  more  uniform  results,  but  they  do  not  know 
of  any  satisfactory  machine.     The  machines  mentioned  by  those  who 
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prefer  machine  mixing  are  those  of  Schmelzer,  Faija,  Tetmajer  and  the 
"jig"  used  by  the  St.  Louis  Water-Works.  With  reference  to 
methods  of  mixing,  there  is,  apparently,  not  a  great  difference  of 
opinion.  The  general  reply  to  this  question  is  that  the  material 
should  be  mixed  dry,  then  the  water  added  and  then  all  worked  into  a 
paste.  The  majority  of  the  members  who  mentioned  this  point  advo- 
cate adding  the  water  at  once,  but  two  especially  mention  the  fact  that 
they  add  it  little  by  little.  One  adds  it  all  at  once  for  tension  tests, 
and  little  by  little  for  making  pats.  Most  of  the  members  specify  the 
use  of  a  trowel,  although  some  prefer  kneading  with  the  hands,  and 
one  uses  an  iron  spoon.  We  quote  a  few  extracts  which  may  be  of 
interest. 

Professor  Clifibrd  Eichardson  writes  as  follows:  "  I  have  found  no 
method  of  mixing  to  compare  with  that  done  by  hand,  as  the  latter 
permits  of  some  judgment  in  the  handling  of  the  mortar  and  in  the 
amount  of  water  which  must  be  used.  I  have  found  that  the  best 
method  of  manipulation  by  hand  is  with  a  large  steel  spatula,  the 
blade  of  which  is  10  ins.  long  and  1|  ins.  broad.  This  is  much  more 
satisfactory  than  a  trowel.  To  the  amount  of  cement  taken  for  the 
formation  of  test  pieces,  the  requisite  water  is  added,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, all  at  once,  and  cement  and  water  worked  back  and  forth  under 
the  spatula  and  thoroughly  mixed  until  a  peculiar  appearance  shows 
that  the  water  and  cement  are  combined,  and  what  ajjpears  to  be  a 
certain  chemical  combination  between  a  portion  of  the  water  and  the 
cement  has  taken  place.  In  case  of  a  slow-setting  Portland  cement 
this  would  require  about  five  minutes,  but  with  quick-setting  cement, 
the  time  would  be  less.  After  aa  extended  experience  in  making 
mortars  for  tests,  and  instructing  novices  in  the  matter,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  but  pi'actice  and  watching  those  skilled 
in  the  preparation  of  mortar  will  enable  a  novice  to  acquire  the  neces- 
sary skill  in  so  doing.  I  do  not  think  that  any  written  instructions 
can  prove  more  than  a  rough  guide  in  this  respect.  Perhaps,  for  the 
novice,  machine  mixing  may  be  preferable  to  the  crude  attempts  that 
he  would  make  by  hand." 

Mr.  C.  S.  Gowen  writes:  "  We  prefer  hand  work.  After  the  trowel 
work  and  kneading  work  as  noted  above  is  done,  the  mass  is  j)resse(i, 
not  rammed,  into  the  mould,  which  is  then  smoothed  with  the  trowel; 
then  immediately  turned  over,  when  the  bottom  or  under  side  is  in 
turn  filled  and  smoothed." 

With  reference  to  machines.  Captain  F.  V.  Abbot  writes  as  follows: 
"  I  suggest  a  cubical  box  mixer  of  a  size  to  properly  mix  three 
briquettes  at  once.  A  perfectly  water-tight  door  must  be  provided  for 
the  box,  and  this  door  should  constitute  one  entire  side  of  the  box. 
The  shaft  should  be  continued  all  the  way  through  the  box,  as  this 
assists  much  in  the  complete  admixture  of  the  contents.  I  have  not 
used  the  above  machine,  but  I  have  heard  that  it  has  proved  to  be 
convenient  and  efficient.  It  should  be  revolved  by  power,  and  the 
same  number  of  revolutions  should  be  given  to  each  batch." 

Mr.  J.  L.  Allison  writes  as  follows:  "  Have  used  only  Faija's,  but 
found  it  satisfactory.  This  machine  gives  a  thorough  mixing  and 
permits  of  the  paste,  etc.,  being  quickly  removed  and  of  all  parts  being 
easily  cleaned.  The  bearing  of  the  shaft  carrying  the  mixing  blades 
Avears  rapidly." 

Mr.  D.  Molitor  writes  as  follows:  "I  Avould  suggest  a  revolving 
cylindrical  drum  on  a  fixed  axle  provided  with  paddles  or  thorn-like 
projections  as  a  very  simple  and  serviceable  apparatus.     The  ingre- 
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ilieuts  c'oxild  be  placed  in  the  ilriim,  the  o2)euinfi;  iu  drum  closed,  the 
degree  of  mixing  could  be  conducted  uniformly  by  revolving  the  drum 
a  certain  uund)er  of  revolutions  at  a  nearly  constant  rate.  Perhaps 
the  axle  could  be  rotated  iu  reverse  direction  from  drum." 

Mr.  K  L.  Humphrey,  who  uses  hand  mixing,  nevertheless  makes 
tlie  following  recomnumdatiou  :  '"The  writer  recommends,  as  a  mechan- 
ical mixer,  a  cubical  box  revolving  at  a  high  speed  on  trunnions 
located  on  the  axis  passing  through  two  o])posite  corners.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  machine  that  has  yielded  results  that  are  entirely  satisfac- 
tory or  that  are  as  reliable  as  those  obtained  by  hand  mixing." 

Question  31. — How  lojt</ shoidd  the  mixing  be  continued?  Should  thin 
he  deli  lied  bfi  st'iting  the  length  of  time,  or  by  reference  to  the  character  of  the 
rexiilliiig  tnortar  ? 

The  majority  of  the  replies  are  in  favor  of  determining  the  length 
of  time  of  mixing  by  reference  to  the  character  of  the  mortar.  This 
will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  amount  of  mortar  that  is  made  in  one 
batch. 

Questions  32,  33  and  34. — 32.  What  do  f/ou  consider  the  best  method 
of  determining  the  time  of  setting  ?  33.  How  shall  the  beginning  of  the  set 
be  defined  ?     34.   How  shall  the  end  of  the  set  be  defined  ? 

The  majority  of  the  replies  to  these  questions  are  in  favor  of  the 
use  of  the  standard  needle  as  specified  in  the  report  of  the  larevious 
committee  of  this  Society.  Five  replies,  however,  indicate  a  preference 
for  the  German  method.  M.  Toltz,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  writes: 
"  We  have  failed  to  discover  a  method  of  defining  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  the  set.  Have  used  neat  cement  jjats  on  pieces  of  glass  and 
timed  the  setting  by  pulling  a  string  through  the  pats." 

Captain  F.  V.  Abbot  writes:  "I  am  inclined  to  try  the  method  of 
Wm.  S.  MacHarg.*  I  have  found  all  the  needle  tests  very  unsatisfac- 
tory in  actual  use,  demanding  extreme  care  on  the  part  of  the  cement 
tester,  and  being  greatly  affected  by  his  jjersonal  equation." 

Question  3-"). — Should  this  test  be  made  on  neat  cement  paste,  or  on 
mortars,  and  if  the  latter,  what  proportions  of  cement  and  sand  should  be 
used? 

A  great  majority  prefer  that  the  tests  should  be  made  with  neat 
cement  paste,  while  4  advocate  the  use  both  with  neat  cement  and 
with  mortars.  Mr.  E.  W.  Lesley  writes  as  follows:  "Should  be  gov- 
erned by  the  conditions  under  which  the  test  is  made.  If  the  problem 
is  merely  to  determine  the  time  of  the  setting  of  a  given  cement,  its 
results  in  sand  mortar  being  ah-eady  ascertained,  the  neat  jjats  should 
be  tested;  but  if  the  problem  is  to  determine  whether  a  new  cement 
can  be  safely  manipulated  in  sufficient  time  to  allow  it  to  be  brought 
to  the  place  of  use  on  the  work,  theu  mixtures  of  sand  and  cement,  in 
the  pi-o^jortions  in  which  the  mortar  is  to  be  used  on  the  work,  should 
be  made." 

Questions  36  and  37. — 36.  What  should  be  the  consistency  of  the  mor- 
tar? 31.  What  should  be  the  temperature  of  mater i<ds  and  of  air,  quantity 
of  water,  and  mdhod  of  mixing  ? 

The  replies  to  those  questions  are  practically  the  same  as  the 
replies  to  Questions  23  and  24. 

Qnestion  3S.  —  WJiat  shonld  be  the  method  of  making  the  pats,  or  of  filling 
till'  moukh,  if  tliey  are  used? 

The  i-eplies  to  this  question  are  in  general  similar  to  those  Avith  ref- 
erence to  making  briquettes,  and  need  not  be  specially  referred  to,  as 
they  are  sufficiently  covered  by  the  replies  to  Question  48. 

*  Engineering  News,  Vol.  xxxvii,  p.  10. 
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Question  39. — How  shall  the  pats  or  briquettes  he  treated  during  setting  ? 

The  general  reply  to  this  question  is  that  the  briquettes  or  jjats 
should  be  kej^t  under  a  damp  cloth  or  in  air  nearly  saturated.  A  num- 
ber of  the  replies,  however,  simply  state  that  they  should  be  kept  in 
air.  Two  of  the  replies,  which  state  that  they  should  be  kept  in 
air,  add  that  they  should  be  placed  in  water  if  the  cement  is  to  be  used 
underwater.  Mr.  M.  J.  Butler  writes:  "Avery  excellent  plan  is  to 
use  an  iron  pan  inverted  over  pat — on  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  inside, 
fasten  a  couple  of  sheets  of  felt,  thoroughly  dampened.  The  set  then 
takes  place  in  a  moist  atmosphere." 

Professor  Cliflbrd  Richardson  writes:  "  If  the  setting  is  determined 
from  the  briquette  preserved  in  the  moist  chamber,  the  time  of  setting 
may,  in  some  cases,  be  very  much  delayed.  I,  therefore,  think  that 
the  determination  of  setting  should  be  made  on  test  pieces  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  that  the  temperature  should  be  noted,  as  this  will  seri- 
ously affect  the  rate  of  setting  of  all  cements." 

Question  40.  Wliat  should  be  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  mhich  pats 
are  placed  ? 

Most  of  the  replies  indicate  that  the  pats  should  not  be  placed  in 
water  at  all.  If  jjlaced  there,  however,  the  temperature  should  gener- 
ally be  from  65  to  70°  Fahr. 

Question  41. —  Wliatdoyou  consider  the  best  test  for  soundness  in  the  case 
of  Portland  cement?      What  in  the  case  of  natural  cement  ? 

Eleven  replies  indicate  a  preference  for  the  present  standard  test  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  A  few  of  the  replies,  how- 
ever, indicate  a  i^reference  for  the  steam  or  hot  water  tests.  We  quote 
a  few  of  the  replies  which  may  be  considered  typical  and  of  interest. 
Professor  Cliflbrd  Richardson  Avrites:  "  For  Portland  cement,  placing 
a  thin  pat  of  cement  upon  a  glass  plate  in  water  at  ordinary  tenaperature 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  The  process  which  I  have  used  is 
that  ordinarily  described,  and  is  the  one  which  requires  no  elaborate 
apparatus.  The  same  test  is  satisfactory  foruatural  cements.  Where 
time  is  an  element  to  be  considei-ed,  some  of  the  accelerated  tests  I 
have  foiand  to  be  of  value  and  have  subjected  pats  made  upon  glass, 
and  ordinary  briquettes,  to  the  action  of  water  at  160°  Fahr.,  or  to 
the  action  of  live  steam  for  eight  hours  in  each  case,  as  well  as  the 
exposure  of  the  test  pieces,  after  they  have  attained  hard  set,  to  the 
temperatiire  of  212°  Fahr.,  in  a  dry  oven.  I  should  say  that  the  first 
and  last  tests,  representing  a  mild  and  severe  form  of  the  accelerated 
tests,  could  be  carried  out  without  difliculty  in  any  ordinary  cement 
laboratory,  None  but  very  inferior  brands  of  Portland  cement  will 
fail  when  pats  or  briquettes  are  placed  in  cold  water,  raised  to  a  tem- 
perature of  160^  Fahr.,  and  maintained  at  this  temperature  for  eight 
hours.  The  steam  tests  will  cause  a  few  very  satisfactory  brands  of 
Portland  cement  to  check  slightly.  The  dry  oven,  or  kiln  test,  as  it  is 
called,  lies,  in  severity,  probably  between  the  two.  I  use  them  both,  but 
should  not  condemn  a  cement  if  it  jjassed  the  160°  test  satisfactorily 
but  showed  slight  cracks  on  steaming.  I  would  recommend  that  the 
mildest  form  of  test  alone  be  specified  in  any  uniform  system  of  tests 
which  may  be  agreed  upon,  although  the  others  may  prove  instructive 
in  certain  cases." 

Mr.  C.  S.  Gowen  writes:  "In  either,  the  simplest  and  most  practi- 
cal test  is  by  means  of  thin  j^ats  made  with  thin,  sharp  edge  on  zinc 
plates.  These,  after  21  hours  in  air,  should  be  placed  in  water  for 
6  days.  The  bottle  tests  with  grout  can  also  be  used.  These  samples 
should  be  watched  for  checks  and  cracks.     A  useful  but  not  altogether 
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conclusive  test  is  bv  means  of  a  thermometer  immersed  in  a  grout  of 
ciinal  parts  of  cement  and  water.  The  rise  of  temperature,  whether 
immediate  or  occurring-  more  slowly  as  setting  takes  jilace,  may  indicate 
greenness  or  lack  of  seasoning.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  the 
cement  and  water  at  a  uniform  temperature,  to  jslace  the  apparatus  out 
of  draughts  in  a  place  where  the  temperature  is  as  nearly  as  jjossible 
uniform  and  preferably  not  above  BO  degrees.  The  dish  used  for  this 
I'.vperiment  should  be  of  glass  or  earthenware  with  moderately  thick 
sides.  More  elaborate  tests  than  the  above  had  better  be  referred  to 
an  analytic  laboratory."  ' 

Mr,  K.  W.  Lesley  writes:  "No  others  show  any  degree  of  uniformity 
ov  regularity,  whereas  the  tests  now  in  existence  have  borne  the  stress 
of  time,  ami  have  produced  results  which  have  made  Portland  cement 
well  known,  the  woi'ld  over.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  where  a  specifica- 
tion is  to  be  made  governing  well-equipiied  testing  laboratories,  as  well 
as  the  ordinary  laboratories  on  important  pieces  of  engineering  work 
all  over  the  country,  it  would  be  a  very  dangerous  thing,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  attempt  to  lay  out  any  hne  of  accelerated  tests,  pending  the 
recent  conclusion  of  the  German  Society  to  maintain  the  present  stand- 
ards, and  pending  the  rejiort  of  their  committee  upon  this  subject, 
and  especially  in  view  of  various  Government  engineers  abandoning 
these  accelerated  tests." 

Mr.  J.  P,  Snow  writes:  "I  consider  the  qualities  generally  covered 
by  the  term  '  soiindness  '  fully  as  important  as  the  absolute  tensile 
strength.  For  natural  cements,  our  general  practice  is  to  make  small 
pats,  on  glass  i)lates,  of  neat  cement  mixed  to  the  consistency  of  jiutty; 
work  it  thoroughly  with  the  trowel  and  work  up  the  edges  of  the  pat 
so  that  they  shall  be  vertical  or  slightly  overhanging,  and,  as  soon  as 
made  up,  jdace  them  carefully  in  water.  These  pats  will  be  from  | 
to  S  in.  thick,  and  if  they  do  not  crumble  down  on  the  edges,  it  is 
taken  as  a  sign  of  reliability.  Another  way  is  to  work  up  a  small  pat 
on  glass  with  the  fingers,  leaving  a  sort  of  j^yramid  with  very  sharp 
thin  edges  standing  about  f  in.  high.  This  is  carefully  jjlaced  in  water 
as  soon  as  formed,  and,  unless  it  is  the  very  best  of  cement,  the  edges 
will  crumble. 

"  If  a  put  crumbles  somewhat  on  the  edges  and  the  debris  sets  up 
so  that  it  will  hang  together  and  not  wash  off,  it  is  considered  a  favor- 
able indication. 

"  These  tests  are  rather  severe.  If  a  jjat  crumbles  at  the  edges  and 
the  debris  remains  mostly  friable,  while  the  central  jiart  hardens  up  in 
good  shape  and  shows  no  signs  of  cracking  after  a  week's  immersion, 
the  cement  may  be  used  with  confidence  in  its  soundness.  Some 
cements  will  appear  to  stand  well  for  a  day  or  two  and  then  crack  np 
and  disintegrate.  This  action,  if  pronoimced,  would  lead  to  rejection 
of  the  material, 

"But  little  can  be  learned  from  the  action  of  natural  cement  pats 
hardened  in  the  air.  A  bluish  color  is  taken  as  a  good  indication,  but 
it  is  l)y  no  means  essential.  A  uniform  color  is  to  be  j^referred  to  a 
mottled  appearance,  and  if  a  decided  hole  of  a  yellowish  color  forms  on 
the  pat,  the  material  is  looked  upon  with  siispicion. 

"These  tests,  combined  with  those  for  fineness,  if  made  l)y  an  ex- 
perienced person,  will  indicate  good  and  jjoor  material  as  surely  as  tests 
for  strength. 

"It  has  been  my  experience  that  Portland  cement  does  not  show  its 
good  and  bad  qualities  so  readily  as  natural  cement  when  tested  in 
pats.     Good  Portland  cement  will  quite  frequently  crumble  down  when 
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put  into  the  water  as  soon  as  mixed,  and  if  allowed  to  i^artially  set  in 
ail"  before  immersion  it  wonld  be  a  very  poor  article  indeed  tliat  would 
not  show  up  all  right.  The  crumbled  debris  of  a  pat  will  set  quite 
hard  and  firm  if  the  cement  is  good,  much  harder  than  in  the  case  of 
natural  cements.  The  color  of  a  pat  set  wholly  in  the  air  and  sunlight 
is  a  more  valuable  guide,  I  think,  in  Portland  than  in  natural  cements. 
The  boiling  test,  so-ealJed,  is  useful  in  ascertaining  if  Portland  cement 
has  an  excess  of  lime,  although  it  has  not  been  used  much  by  us." 

Mr.  E.  L.  Humphrey  writes:  "Numerous  tests  have  been  devised 
for  determining  the  soundness  of  a  cement,  or  more  properly,  its  con- 
stancy of  volume,  without  as  yet  resulting  in  a  test  that  is  thoroughly 
reliable.  Probably  the  German  requirement  that  cement,  after  hard 
set,  immersed  in  water  maintained  at  a  normal  temperature,  shall  show 
no  signs  of  swelling,  checking  or  disintegration,  is  the  most  reliable, 
both  for  natural  and  Portland  cements.  A  cement,  however,  unless  of 
very  bad  quality,  rarely  fails  to  meet  this  requirement  in  short  periods 
of  time.  As  a  quick  test  for  the  determination  of  the  soundness  of  a 
cement,  it  is  therefore  of  no  practical  value.  Regarding  the  accelerated 
tests  for  determining  constancy  of  volume  of  Portland  cement,  it  is  the 
writer's  opinion,  based  on  numerous  tests,  that  the  best  method  is  the 
'  hot  water  '  test.  In  this  test  the  cement  is  made  into  ])ats  2  or  3  ins. 
in  diameter,  \  in.  thick  at  the  center,  with  thin  edges;  these  pats  are 
preserved  in  moist  air  for  24  hours  and  then  placed  in  water  maintained 
at  a  constant  temperature  of  175^  Fahr.  These  pats  should  show  no 
signs  of  swelling,  checking  or  disintegrating,  and  as  a  rule  should 
adhere  firmly  to  the  glass  on  which  they  are  made.  The  apparatus 
used  by  the  writer  for  the  hot  water  test  is  described  on  pages  12-13-14 
of  the  accompanying  pamphlet;  it  is  too  elaborate  for  any  except  a  well- 
equipped  laboratory.  The  hot  water  test  can  be  made  very  readily  in 
any  vessel  in  which  water  can  be  boiled,  although  the  results  of  the 
tests  made  in  boiling  water  are  not  as  a  rule  as  reliable  as  those  made 
in  water  maintained  at  a  constant  temperature  of  about  175^'  Fahr.  A 
thoroughly  normal  Portland  cement  will  meet  this  test.  For  natural 
cement,  this  test  is  too  severe,  and  only  the  best  grades  will  stand  it. 
Pats  made  from  natural  cement  and  preserved  in  water  at  normal  tem- 
perature, and  in  air,  aftbrd  more  reliable  results.  For  the  determination 
of  the  soundness  of  a  cement,  the  writer  preserves  pats  of  neat  cement, 
both  natural  and  Portland,  of  normal  consistency  in  steam  as  soon  as 
made,  in  air,  iu  water  at  normal  temperature,  and  in  hot  water,  at  the 
end  of  24  hours  in  moist  air.  Pats  preserved  in  air  furnish  consider- 
able iuformatiou.  A  good  normal  cement  should  have  a  uniform  color, 
should  remain  firm  and  hard,  and  show  no  signs  of  swelling  or  check- 
ing. Like  the  cold  water  test  it  requires  time  and  is  not  therefore 
adaptable  for  quick  tests." 

Question  42.  —  Wliat  proportions  of  cemeat  niul  sand  slioidd  he  used  in 
mortur  for  tests  of  tensile  strength? 

The  general  opinion  in  reply  to  this  question  is  in  favor  of  the  use 
of  the  proportion  of  1  to  3  for  Portland,  and  1  to  2  for  natural  cements. 
A  number  of  members  mention  other  proportions,  and  a  number  are  in 
favor  of  making  only  neat  tests.  We  quote  the  reply  of  Mr.  J.  L. 
Allison  as  interesting  in  connection  with  the  las t^ -mentioned  opinion: 
"It  is  my  belief  that  tests  with  sand,  as  forming  part  of  the  acceptance 
tests,  are  not  only  unnecessary,  but  undesirable.  The  object  of  tests  is 
to  secure  a  cement  of  good  quality  in  a  state  most  suitable  for  making- 
mortar.  The  tests  for  specific  gravity,  soundness,  tensile  strength, 
etc. ,  show  the  quality ;  and  the  testing  by  means  of  fine  sieves  for  fine- 
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uess  of  rjriudinn;',  shows  its  suitability  for  makiug  mortar.  I  have 
never  known  a  tj-ooil  foment,  if  finely  ground,  fail  to  give  a  high  test 
with  sand,  while  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  ])Oor  cements,  when 
finely  ground,  to  give  a  high  mortar  test.  The  nndesiraV)le  feature  of 
the  test  is  that  it  introduces  a  dual  standard  of  strength.  If  the  ten- 
sile strength  of  a  cement  should  fall  below  the  specifications— while  the 
sand  test  i)assed — a  contractor  would  have  (under  certain  conditions)  a 
chance  to  force  the  acceptance  of  a  weak  cement.  If  this  test  is  to  be 
included  in  acceptance  tests,  the  specifications  should,  in  my  opinion, 
distinctly  state  that  the  results  obtained  from  it  would  not  be  taken  as 
giving  any  information  as  to  the  afron/fh  of  the  cement;  but  would  be 
considered  only  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  fineness  of  grinding. 
It  was  at  one  time  my  opinion  that  tensile  tests  should  be  made  on 
mortar  briquettes  only;  but  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  dift'erencesin 
results  cansed  by  slight  differences  in  mixing  and  filling,  forced  me  to 
abandon  that  opinion.  Information  of  much  value  may  be  obtained 
from  mortar  tests  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  relative 
value  of  difterent  sands,  and  for  finding  out  the  extent  to  which  the 
sand  to  be  iised  may  be  added  to  the  cement  for  the  difl'erent  classes  of 
work.  For  this  purpose  the  mixing  shoiild  ap2:>roximate  to  the  actual 
conditions  on  the  work,  and  the  mortar  should  be  thin  enough  to  flow 
in  the  mould  under  the  influence  of  the  point  of  a  trowel  moved  edge- 
wise.    No  compression  whatever  should  be  used  in  filling. " 

Q»es<tio)i  43. — Do  ijou  advocate  adherltig  to  the  Am.  Sac.  C.  E.  form  of 
hriqnetlf  in  future  requirements?     If  not,  ivhatform  do  you  prefer? 

A  large  majority  of  those  replying  to  this  question  are  in  favor  of 
adhering  to  the  present  form  of  briquette  adopted  by  the  Society,  25 
rei)lies  indicating  this  preference,  while  four  advocate  a  change.  Of 
those  preferring  the  present  form,  one  thinks  the  clip  should  be  modi- 
fied, while  Mr.  K.  L.  Humphrey  has  modified  the  form  slightly  by 
rounding  the  corners.  "We  quote  a  few  replies.  Professor  A.  V.  Sims 
writes:  "Have  not  been  able  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  with  the 
Am.  Soe.  C.  E.  form  of  briquette,  nor  with  any  form  of  briquette  when 
broken  by  any  clips  on  the  market,  nor  with  any  form  of  briquette  or 
clips  with  hand-made  briquettes."  He  has  been  experimenting  with  a 
new  form  of  clips  and  a  briquette  machine  of  his  own  invention  and  a 
new  mould. 

Professor  ,T.  B.  Johnson  writes  that  he  is  satisfied  that  the  form  of 
briquette  should  be  changed  to  something  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  356 
of  his  book  on  '•  Materials."  This  shows  25  to  30%'  greater  strength 
than  the  common  forms,  either  American  or  German. 

Professor  Clifford  Richardson,  on  the  other  hand,  Avrites  as  follows: 
"I  can  see  no  reason  for  departing  from  the  form  of  briquette  recom- 
mended by  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1885.  When 
])ro])erly  used  it  has  given  entirely  satisfactory  results.  If  any  de- 
parture should  be  made,  it  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  in  the  direction, 
not  of  an  alteration  of  the  shape  of  the  briquette,  but  of  reducing  its 
size  to  that  of  the  cross-section  employ(>d  on  the  Continent,  5  sq.  cm., 
or  0.775  sq.  in.  Briquettes  with  the  "latter  cross-section  requii-e  less 
mortar  for  their  preparation  and  can  be  more  satisfactorily  made. 
They  will  also  give  considerably  higher  results  in  case  of  tensile 
strength." 

Question  14. — Is  )inur  preference  based  on  comparative  e.vperiments,  or 
is  it  the  7'esulf  of  satisfactory  experience  with  one  form? 

Of  the  25  who  are  in  favor  of  retaining  the  present  form,  18  state 
their  oisinion  to  be  the  result  of  satisfactory  experience  with  this  form. 
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Four  state  that  tlieir  opinion  is  based  on  comparative  experiments, 
and  3  state  that  their  preference  is  based  on  both  comiiarative  experi- 
ments and  satisfactory  experience  with  the  present  form. 

Question  45.  —  Uixm  what  sort  of  surface  should  the  briquette  be  made? 

The  practically  unanimous  reply  to  this  question  is  that  the  surface 
should  be  non-absorbent  and  smooth;  that  is  to  say,  a  surface  of 
marble,  slate,  glass  or  smooth  metal.  One  of  the  German  manufac- 
turers in  his  reply  to  the  circular  gives  naturally,  of  course,  the  reply 
that  it  should  be  ' '  a  smooth  metal  surface,  covered  with  a  piece  of 
moistened  blotting  paper." 

Question  40. — Should  the  briquette  be  finished  with  a  trou'el  on  both  sides? 

Thirteen  replies  are  that  the  briquette  shoiild  be  finished  with  a 
trowel  on  both  sides,  and  16  that  it  should  be  finished  only  with  the 
trowel  on  top.  Some  think  that  the  bottom  which  rests  on  a  smooth 
surface  will  be  smooth  and  completely  filled  in  any  case,  but  others, 
like  Professor  Clifford  Eichardson,  think  differently.  Thus  Professor 
Richardson  writes:  "  Compressed  upon  both  sides;  have  used  for  this 
purjiose  a  stiff  putty  knife  which  has  been  ground  to  a  proper  width 
to  pass  the  narrowest  section  of  the  mould.  If  the  briquettes  are  not 
compressed  upon  both  sides,  I  have  found  that  they  have  a  very 
uneven  density." 

Question  47.  —  What  should  be  the  consi.stenct/  of  the  mortar  ? 

The  replies  to  this  question  agree  substantially  with  the  replies  to 
Question  23,  and  need  not  be  further  dwelt  upon.  Mr.  R.  L.  Hum- 
phrey gives  the  following  formula:  "  The  consistency  of  the  mortar  is 
best  regulated  by  determining  the  i^ercentage  of  water  required  for 
different  proportions  of  sand.  The  writer  has  adopted  the  following 
formula  for  this  purpose:  E  —  %  If  A  -{-  60,  where 

Ii=z:  weight  (in  grams)  of  the  water  required  for  1  000  grams  of 

neat  cement. 
A  —  weight  of  cement  (in  kilograms)  in  1  000  grams  of  sand 

mixture. 
£]  =  weight  (in  grams)  of  water  required  for  the  sand  mixture." 

Question  48.  —  What  method  of  filling  tlie  moulds  do  you  advise?  Do  you 
recommend  the  use  of  amachiiie  for  moulding,  and,  if  so,  u'hat  form  would 
you  suggest  ? 

Seven  replies  indicate  a  preference  for  machine  moulding,  while  21 
indicate  a  preference  for  hand  moulding.  Of  those  preferring  the 
machine,  two  prefer  the  Bohme  hammer  ;  one  suggests  a  machine 
built  like  the  old-fashioned  hand  press  used  in  re-pressing  brick;  two 
prefer  a  machine,  on  general  principles;  one  (Captain  F.  V.  Abbot)  says: 
"Fill  the  mould  in  several  layers,  pressed  down  with  the  thumbs. 
Have  a  considerable  surplus.  Fit  a  second  mould  over  the  first,  put 
a  brass  plunger  in  the  top  mould,  and  apply  a  steady  pressure  of  500 
lbs.  to  the  top  of  the  plunger.  Keep  this  pressure  on  the  briquette  for 
two  minutes  exactly."  Another,  Professor  Richardson,  writes:  "For 
ordinary  tests  I  would  recommend  filling  the  mould  by  hand,  as  this 
can  be  done  much  more  rapidly  than  with  any  machine  except  that 
devised  by  Professor  Jameson,  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  which, 
however,  is  not  satisfactory  for  use  with  standard  quartz  mortar,  which 
is  the  mortar  most  generally  used.  I  should  recommend  the  use  of  a 
machine  for  moulding,  such  as  that  employed  at  the  Royal  Testing 
Laboratory  at  Berlin,  where  absolute  tests  of  any  cement  are  to  be 
made;  but  for  ordinary  relative  tests  ordinary  hand  moulding  is  quite 
as  satisfactory  and  much  more  rapid." 

We  quotea  few  more  of  the  replies.     C.  D.   Purdon,  M.  Am.   Soc. 
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C.  E. ,  writes:  •'  I  use  a  putty  kuifo  or  small  tro^vol,  filling  tlio  mould 
about  oue-quarter  or  ouo-tiftli  antl  taminng  with  the  handle.  Have 
seen  a  machine  bv  William  Lee  Tread  well,  M.  Am.  Hoc.  C.  E.,  which  I 
think  would  give  good  results." 

I).  M.  Andrews,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. ,  writes:  "The  cement  should  be 
thoroughly  i)ressed  into  the  moulds  with  the  trowel  or  fingers,  and  all 
air  babbles  worked  out,  but  should  not  be  rammed." 

Mr.  J.  L.  Allison  Avrites:  "The  moulds — -10  mm.  deep — resting  on 
glass  slabs,  shoiild  be  tilled  without  compression  (see  Question.  23). 
The  moulds  should  be  given  the  slightest  i3ossil)le  film  of  oil  and  laid 
on  a  glass  slab.  The  paste  should  be  made  to  flow  to  all  parts  of  the 
moulds  by  the  edgewise  motion  of  the  point  of  a  trowel  held  verti- 
cally. The  surplus  jiaste  should  be  removed,  and  thesui-face  smoothed 
with  the  trowel,  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  compression  or  work 
on  the  paste.  The  moulds,  when  filled,  should  not  be  lifted  or  other- 
wise displaced  from  their  first  position  on  the  glass  slab  until  the 
briquette  becomes  hard  set.  I  am  decidedly  opjjosed  to  the  use  of  a 
machine,  unless  it  could  be  arranged  so  as  to  fill  the  moulds  without 
putting  compression  or  other  work  on  the  paste." 

Mr.  A.  O.  Gray  don  writes:  "We  fill  moulds  by  hand.  We  place 
sufiicient  cement  at  once  to  fill  mould  about  1  in.  over  the  top,  then 
run  point  of  trowel  through  several  times  to  take  out  air  Imbbles  and 
stroke  oft',  using  only  light  pressure  of  the  hand  in  doing  this.  Do 
not  favor  a  machine." 

Professor  J.  A.  L.  Waddell  writes:  "  I  advise  filling  the  moulds  by 
hand  as  previously  described.  I  have  experimented,  at  considerable 
expense,  upon  a  machine  for  making  briquettes.  It  apj^eared  at  first 
to  do  the  work  very  satisfactorily,  but  I  found  in  the  long-time  tests 
so  much  irregularity  in  the  strength  of  the  briquettes  that  I  was 
forced  to  abandon  all  the  tests  of  briquettes  made  by  the  machine.  I 
know  of  no  satisfactory  machine  for  making  briquettes." 

Mr.  R.  W.  Lesley  writes:  "The  best  method  of  filling  the  moulds 
is  to  take  the  material  from  the  i)late  or  wash-basin  in  which  it  has 
been  mixed,  and  to  place  it  m  the  moulds  Avith  the  fingers  or  with  a 
s])utula.  and  then  to  press  it  in  \intil  the  cement  is  well  and  eqiially 
distributed  all  over  the  mould.  So  far  as  machines  for  making  bri- 
quettes are  concerned,  I  know^  of  none  except  that  used  by  Tetmajer, 
and  also  the  German  machine  already  referred  to  in  my  replies  to 
Questions  28  and  29,  and,  as  stated,  the  Tetmajer  machine  is  much  the 
more  rapid,  and  the  German  machine  has  fallen  into  disuse  in  several 
cases  where  such  ai)paratus  has  been  used." 

Mr.  It.  L.  Hum2)hrey  writes:  "After  thoroughly  mixing  the  neat 
cement  or  the  mortar  by  hand  and  trowel,  the  mixture  is  placed  in  the 
mould  and  firmly  pressed  in  with  the  fingers,  without  ramming,  and 
the  mould  smoothed  oft' on  sides  Avith  trowel." 

Q>iesiio)i  if).  —  Ilnre  yon  used  the  machine  you  aurigeiit,  and  have  the 
results  lieeu  satisfactory? 

Of  those  recommending  a  machine,  4  have  used  those  which  they 
recommend,  while  three  have  not.  Of  those  recommending  hand 
mixing,  two  have  tried  a  macliine  with  poor  results  and  know  of  no 
satisfactory  machine;  while  10  have  not  tried  a  machine,  and  8  do  not 
answer  Question  49.  The  replies  of  Professors  Richardson  and  Wad- 
dell to  Question  4S  are  interesting  in  this  connection. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  consistency  of  the  paste  and  the  method 
of  filling  the  moulds  are  imiiortaut  factors  in  the  problem  of  securing 
uniform  results. 
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QueMionif  ■'^0  and  -51.  —  Hoir  shonldthf  briquettes  be  treated  dt(ring  the  first 
t\i'enty-foin'  hours  after  moidd  ill  (J  ?  How  should  they  be  treated  during  the 
reinainiiKj  tiiw'  until  tested? 

The  majority  of  replies  to  this  question  indicate  that  the  bri- 
quettes should  remain  in  the  moulds  till  set,  then  be  taken  out  and 
placed  upon  some  non-absorbent  surface  and  covered  with  a  damp 
cloth,  or  else  placed  -in  a  box  exposed  to  moist  air  and  allowed  to 
remain  for  24  hours,  after  which  they  are  to  be  immersed  in  water. 
Several  keep  the  briquettes  in  the  moulds  until  they  are  ready  to  be 
immersed  in  water,  and  a  few  do  not  immerse  in  water  at  all,  but  pre- 
serve in  air  until  tested.  One  or  two  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  briquettes  should  be  tested  immediately  after  being  taken  from 
the  water.  Mr.  T.  C.  Hatton  states  that  he  has  found  consideral)le 
diiJereuce  in  the  tests  resulting  from  leaving  the  briquette  in  the  air 
some  time  after  being  taken  from  the  water  as  compared  with  tests 
made  immediately  after  the  briquette  is  removed  from  the  water. 

Question  52. — If  phn-ed  in  water,  how  often  should  the  water  be  renewed, 
and  is  it  iiiiportaiit  that  it  should  be  maintained  at  a  )te(n-lji  constant  temji- 
erature?      Win  it  should  the  temperature  be? 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  with  reference  to  this 
question.  Fifteen  replies  state  that  a  constant  temperature  is  import- 
ant, while  6  state  that  it  is  unimportant — one  of  these  considering 
that  it  is  important  only  during  the  tirst  week.  With  reference  to  the 
temi^erature,  all  those  who  specify  practically  unite  in  stating  65  to 
70°  as  the  proper  temperature. 

With  reference  to  renewal  of  Avater,  10  state  that  it  is  unimportant, 
while  15  consider  that  it  is  important  to  renew  it.  A  few  think  it 
should  be  renewed  daily,  if  possible;  5  that  the  briquette  should  be 
immersed  in  running  water;  one  thinks  it  should  be  renewed  every 
three  days;  one  every  week  at  least,  and  one  when  it  becomes  greasy 
or  slippery. 

Professor  J.  A.  L.  Waddell  writes  that  he  renews  the  water  two  or 
three  times  in  the  first  two  or  three  weeks,  especially  if  it  begins  to  look 
cloudy,  and  after  that  he  simply  reijlenishes  the  water  when  it  evap- 
orates, unless  it  should  have  a  dirty  appearance.  One  of  the  German 
manufacturers  states  that  it  is  not  necessary,  either  to  renew  the  water 
or  to  keep  its  temperature  constant,  but  in  the  case  of  short-time 
tests,  it  is  essential  to  maintain  a  uniform  temi^erature. 

Questions  53  and  54. — At  what  age  should  briquettes  be  broken  for  ac- 
ceptance te<<ts  on  ordinary  work  ?  Under  wl I  at  conditions  would  you  deem 
it  essential  to  make  longer  time  tests  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  summary  of  the  replies  to  this  question,  but 
the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  test  should  be  made  at  1  day 
and  7  days.  A  good  many  specify  1  day  for  natural  and  7  days  for 
Portland,  while  others,  who  do  not  specify,  probably  mean  this.  A 
good  many  name  longer  times,  bur  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  long- 
time tests  would  be  required  for  the  acceptance  in  the  field  of  well- 
known  brands.  In  answer  to  Question  54,  a  good  many  sj^ecifv  that 
longer  time  tests  should  be  required  where  the  shorter-time  tests  are 
not  satisfactory  or  are  suspiciously  high,  or  in  case  of  new  or  unknown 
brands  of  cement. 

Question  55. —  Will  weighing  briquettes  before  testing  give  information 
of  value,  and,  if  so,  tohat  ? 

To  this  question,  10  members  reply  "no";  5,  "yes,"  and  3  are 
uncertain.  We  quote  several  of  the  replies.  Professor  Clifford  Kich- 
ardson  writes:  "  Weighing  briquettes,  not  before  testing,  but  immedi- 
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atelv  after  they  attain  their  haicl  set,  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  best 
friiides  iu  seeurin^-  nuiforniity  ami  satisfactory  results  in  making  test 
])iec-c>s  for  neat  eenieut  and  of  sand  mortar.  It  is  also  the  most  excel- 
Jcut  eheek  for  noviees  to  use  iu  acquiring  the  requisite  skill.  For  ex- 
atui)le:  with  a  (Icrmau  Portland  ccmc^nt,  (icrmauia  Brand,  it  was  found 
tliut  a  briquctt(>  made  iu  one  of  Kiehlc  liros.' moulds  of  the  pattern 
recoinnicndcd  by  the  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. ,  when  made  of  neat  mortar,  Aveighed 
from  140  to  141  grams,  and  had  a  density,  calculated  from  the  volume 
of  the  briquette,  which  is,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  from  (56  to 
ii(>.5  cu.  cm.,  2.130  to  2.121,  while  cubes  made  in  the  same  way  for 
crushing  tests  had  a  density,  2.229  to  2. 121.  Briquettes  made  of  mortar 
with  ;5  i)arts  of  -tandard  quartz  to  1  of  cement,  weighed  from  130  to 
125  grams,  and. had  a  density  of  1.970  to  1.889,  while  the  crushing  bri- 
quettes had  a  density  of  2.022  to  1.9-45.  In  the  case  of  sand  mortar  the 
(lift'crence  iu  the  weight  of  the  tensile  strength  of  the  briquettes 
reached  as  much  as  5  grams,  which  is  too  great.  The  lightest  bri- 
quettes in  this  case  would  be  thrown  out.  and  a  difierence  of  not  more 
than  3  grams  at  the  outside  allowed.  As  samples  of  the  density  and 
weight  of  bri()uettes  of  the  pattern  recommended  by  the  Am.  Soc.  C. 
E. ,  the  following  figures,  determined  with  various  cements,  will  serve. 


Density  of  Bkiquettes. 


A  briquette  should  weigh: 


Ten 

SILE. 

Crcshing. 

Neat. 

Sand. 

Neat. 

Sand. 

Ri)sendale 

2.06 
1.95 
1.86 
1.95 
2.14 
2.15 
2.18 
2.30 

2.02 
1.96 
1.94 
1.94 
1.97 

2.07 
1.98 
2.12 
1.95 
2.23 
1.97 
2.21 
2.28 

2.07 

Utica 

2.25 

DciuhleStar 

2.28 

Maiikato 

2.05 

( ieriiiania 

2.03 

Vulcanite  25V ,  10°„'  water 

1  run  Clad 

i.96 
1.89 

2.13 

Brooks  and  Shoobridge  19.V  and  10%  water 

2.12 

Portland       20°„  and  lO'J^  water 

142 
144 
136 
129 
123 

130 
132 
133 
130 
140 
129 

2iW 
299 
272 
257 
254 

280 

Portland       19?^     "      9,V       " 

Rosendale    28V     "    14V      "      

L'lica             32V     •'    14?^-      "       

272 
296 

I»i)ubleStar38V     '■    15V       '•      

299 

Mankato       30V     "    M"        "       

21.0 

"  I  fully  believe  that  a  recommendation,  at  least,  should  be  intro- 
duced in  any  rules  for  uniform  testing  of  cement,  that  all  briquettes 
should  be  weighed  and  the  densities  given  with  the  results  of  the 
physical  tests." 

In  connection  with  this  rejjly  from  such  a  well-knowu  authority,  it 
is  interesting  to  note,  as  showing  the  diftercuce  of  02)inion  between 
those  best  (jualified  to  judge,  that  Professor  S.  B.  Newberry,  an  emi- 
nent chemist  and  a  man  exi^crieuced  in  the  manufacture  of  cement,  re- 
])lies  "no"  to  this  question.  Mr.  R.  L.  Humi)hrey  writes:  "The 
weight  of  a  briquette,  or,  better,  its  sjjccific  gravity,  as  a  means  of  de- 
termining its  density,  is  a  valuable  aid  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the 
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merits  of  tbe  briquettes  iu  comparative  tests,  or  where  they  are  made 
by  ditfereut  ])ersons." 

Quest  io/i  -JO.  —  What  form,  of  clip  do  iion  prefer  ? 

The  rejjlies  to  this  question  generally  indicate  a  preference  for  the 
Fairbanks  or  Eiehle  form  of  clip  with  rubber  bearings.  Three  replies 
are  tiiat  no  form  is  satisfactory,  and  five  simply  state  that  they  prefer 
the  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  standard.  Mr.  J.  L.  Allison,  whose  reply  is  in- 
cluded in  the  numbers  given  above,  writes  as  follows:  "  The  clip  with 
rubber  tips  furnished  Avith  the  Eiehle  machine.  I  have  not  used  any 
other  form  of  cushioned  clip.  With  a  small  Fairbanks  machine  (1  000 
lbs. )  strong  briquettes  were //w^firr///// broken  at  the  points  of  contact 
of  one  of  the  clips  instead  of  at  the  smallest  section.  In  order  to 
compare  the  machines,  an  extensive  series  of  parallel  tests  was  made  — 
one-half  of  each  set  of  briquettes  being  broken  on  each  machine.  The 
general  average  of  the  resiilts  gave  the  following  ratio: 

"  Strength   as    determined  by  Riehle  machine  (cushioned 

clips) 1 .  00 

Strength    as    determined    by    Fairbanks    machine    (un- 

cushioned  clijjs)  0.77 

"With  the  former  machine  the  breaks  occurred  at  or  near  the 
smallest  section ;  it  is  probable  that  the  readings  of  the  machine  gave 
a  close  approximation  of  the  actual  tensile  strength  of  the  briquettes. 
With  the  latter  machine,  however,  the  briquettes  were  not  pulled 
apart,  but  were  broken  by  some  kind  of  crushing,  or  splitting,  action 
at  the  points  of  the  clii:)s,  where  the  pull  of  the  machine  re^jresents 
only  the  vertical  components  of  the  total  i:)ressiires  concentrated  on 
lines  or  points  of  contact." 

We  quote  a  few  other  replies.  E.  B.  Noyes,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E., 
writes:  "  The  clip  should  conform  to  the  briqiiette  for,  say,  I  in.  This 
would  necessitate  a  device  to  prevent  twisting  the  briquette  by  a  side 
strain.  My  experience  with  the  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  clip  shows  that,,  the 
stronger  a  briquette  is,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  break  centrally.  With 
weaker  cements,  the  break  is  more  likely  to  be  at  the  point  of  the  clip, 
showing  some  wedge  action." 

Mr.  D.  Molitor  writes:  "  I  believe  that  the  principal  difficulty  ex- 
perienced with  clips  is  not  so  much  the  shape  of  the  samj^le  and  of  the 
clips,  but  the  manner  iu  which  the  clips  are  held  by  the  jaws  of  the 
machine.  By  giving  this  connection  a  universal  motion  so  that  there 
will  be  absolutely  no  bending  moment  on  the  sample,  it  is  fair  to  expect 
more  uniform  results." 

Question  57. —  What  should  tie  the  distance  hetireen  opposite  grippinfi 
pjoiiits  of  the  smne  clip? 

The  replies  to  this  question  vary  all  the  way  from  f  in.  to  1\  ins. 
There  are  only  13  definite  replies. 

Question  58.  —  Win  it  should  be  the  rate  of  aprpb/iiui  the  stress? 

The  majority  of  the  replies  indicate  a  preference  for  a  rate  of  about 
400  lbs.  per  minute.  Some  say  that  the  stress  should  be  applied 
"  slowly,"  while  several  state  that  the  rate  is  not  important  as  long  as 
it  is  uniform.  One  or  two  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  with  strong- 
cements  one-half  or  three-quarters  of  the  load  maybe  applied  rapidly, 
but  that  after  that,  the  rate  must  be  uniform  and  slow. 

Question.  59.  —  What  sti/le  of  testing  Machine  do  you  prrefer  ? 

Sixteen  rei:)lies  indicate  a  i)reference  for  the  Fairbanks  machine, 
while  three  prefer  the  Riehle,  one  the  Olson,  two  (including  one  German 
manufacturer)  the  Michaelis  machine,  and  three  either  Fairbanks  or 
Riehle.     D.  M.  Andrews,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  sends  a  blue   \n-\ni  of  a 
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])roj)Osecl  machiue,  while  one  oi'  two  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
stress  should  be  applied  l)v  i)ower  rather  than  by  hand,  to  insure 
regularity. 

Qnfntioii  ()0.  —  Can  i/ou  sxi/r/esf  a>ii/  desirable  inodificatlons  to  macliines 
/loir  ill  KSf  ? 

Most  of  the  definite  re2)lies  to  this  question  indicate  that  the 
trouble  in  jjrtvsent  machines,  if  any,  is  in  respect  to  the  clip  bearing. 
Professor  H.  B.  Newl)3rry  says  that  the  machiue  should  be  larger,  to 
give  more  accurate  results  with  high  strength.  Several  members 
suggest  the  use  of  a  small  electric  motor  to  ran  out  the  weight  and 
Apply  the  stress  uniformly.  Several  other  suggestions  are  made  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  quote. 

Qitextioii  61. — What  special  precautions  are  necessary  in  breaking 
briqKetfes? 

The  majority  of  replies  to  this  question  indicate  that  the  jirincipal 
precaution  is  in  adjusting  the  clii^s.  Quite  a  number,  however,  call 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  avoiding  any  sudden  application  of  stress. 
8i?veral  others  also  call  attention  to  the  necessity,  already  alluded  to, 
of  breaking  the  briquettes  immediately  after  taking  from  the  water. 

Qiiesfiu/i  0"2. — Do  yoH  advise  compressive  tests,  and,  if  so,  wiry? 

The  majority  advise  compressive  tests,  although  several  do  not 
consider  them  generally  practicable,  except  in  a  well-equipi^ed 
laboratory.  Professor  J.  B.  Johnson  states  that  there  is  "no  neces- 
sity for  tensile  or  cross-breaking  tests."  Professor  Clifford  Richard- 
son writes:  "  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  tests  of  compressive  strength 
of  any  cement  and  mortar  where  the  facilities  are  available  for 
carrying  them  out.  The  results  of  these  tests  correspond  more  closely 
to  the  conditions  existing  in  jiractice,  and  reveal  certain  characteristics 
which  are  not  shown  by  tensile  strength." 

Mr.  R.  L.  Humphrey  writes:  "Suitable  machines  for  making  com- 
pression tests  are  expensive,  require  considerable  space,  and  are  not, 
therefore,  adapted  for  tem])orary  testing  laboratories.  They  are 
desirable,  however,  and  should  l)e  made  in  all  permanent  laboratories. 
As  already  stated,  neat  cement  becomes  very  brittle  at  the  end  of  six 
months  or  longer  periods  of  time,  and  when  tested  in  tension  sna])  oif 
before  the  full  strength  is  reached,  giving  rise  to  the  impression  that 
the  cement  is  losing  strength.  Whereas  the  same  cement  tested  in 
compression  would  show  no  decrease,  unless  the  cement  be  of  very 
poor  quality;  but,  on  the  contrai-y,  would  show  an  increase  of 
strength." 

Most  of  those  advising  compressive  tests  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  cement  is  really  used  in  that  way,  and  that  there  is  no 
necessary  relation  between  tensile  and  compressive  strength. 

Question  as.  —  What  form  and  dimensions  of  test  piece  do  yon  prefe)'  ? 

The  replies  to  this  question  recommend  a  cube  varying  from  1  in. 
to  12  ins.  The  replies,  however,  are  few  and  give  little  means  of 
judging  of  the  opinion  of  the  Society. 

Question  04.— Should  the  test  piece  be  treated  differently  as  regards 
manipidation  of  mortar,  mixing  or  setting,  from  tensile  specimens  ?  If  so, 
pleasi'  state  in  vli  at  particulars,  and  why? 

The  replies  to  this  cpiestion  are  ])ractically  unanimous  that  there 
should  be  no  difference  in  the  manipulation.  Two,  however,  consider 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  the  llammer  apparatus  in  forming 
the  ciibes.  We  quote  two  replies.  Professor  Clittbrd  Richardson 
writes:  "Test  pieces  for  the  determination  of  compressive  strength 
are  much  more  difficult  to  make  than  those  for  tensile  strength.     The 
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mortars,  however,  should  be  prepared  in  the  same  way.  It  would 
seem  that  some  sort  of  machine  moulding  is  moi'e  necessary  for  the 
prejjaration  of  compression  test  pieces  than  those  for  tensile  strength. 
The  danger  in  hand  moulding  lies  in  the  possibility  of  the  material 
lying  in  the  test  pieces  in  unequal  layers  which  ai"e,  at  the  same  time, 
unequally  bound  together." 

Captain  F.  V.  Abbot  Avrites :  "The  cubes  should  be  made  of  con- 
crete taken  directly  from  the  batches  on  the  work.  They  should  be 
rammed  and  otherwise  treated  as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  concrete 
in  the  actual  work.  This  gives  the  best  available  indication  of  the 
material  actually  constituting  the  structure.  Such  cubes  should  be 
kejjt  in  damji  sand  28  days  and  then  be  broken." 

Qmstion  05. — How  should  tJ/e  sjjecime/i-  be  prepared  for  the  testing 
macliine  ? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  the  suggestion  is  generally  made  that 
the  sides  of  the  comjDi-ession  piece  to  which  the  force  is  to  be  applied 
should  be  either  carefully  trued  or  trowelled,  or  that  lead  plates,  or 
thick  i^aper.  or  plaster  of  Paris,  or  cardboard,  or  a  layer  of  very  fine 
sand,  should  be  placed  upon  these  surfaces.  One  member  replies  that 
the  test  i>iece  should  be  pressed  into  the  moulds,  but  not  rammed. 
One  member  suggests  that  the  ends  to  which  the  pressure  is  to  be 
aj)plied  should  be  allowed  to  set  in  contact  with  glass  plates  so  as  to 
insure  perfectly  even  surfaces. 

Question  66.  —  What  for 7n  of  testing  machine  do  you  recommend? 

In  reply  to  this  question,  mention  is  made  of  the  Fairbanks,  Riehle 
and  Amsler  Laffon  machines. 

Question  61. —  What  sltould  he  the  rate  of  applying  the  stress? 

The  replies  to  this  question  indicate  generally  the  same  rate  of 
application  as  for  tensile  stress,  but  several  rejilies  indicate  a  more 
rapid  application,  such  as  1  000  lbs.  per  minute. 

Question  68. — Do  you  advise  bending  tests?  If  .so,  under  what  con- 
ditions and  why  ? 

In  reply  to  this  question,  there  are  6  replies  of  "no,"  and  7  of 
"yes."  Two  replies  are  only  for  concrete,  and  two  only  for  research 
laboratory. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Snow,  whose  reply  is  tyjaical  of  several  others,  writes: 
"  I  think  that  the  nature  of  cement  can  be  ascertained  as  well  by 
transverse  as  by  tensile  tests,  and  that  an  outfit  for  making  the  former 
can  be  got  uja  much  cheaper  than  for  the  latter.  Tests  could  be  made 
more  rapidly,  and  there  would  be  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  directness  of 
the  application  of  the  load.  I  see  no  need  for  making  both  transverse 
and  tensile  tests." 

Question  69.  —  Wliat  form  and  dimensions  of  test  piece  do  you  prefer? 
Wlutt  span  ? 

The  replies  to  this  question  are  qiiite  diverse,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  summarize  them. 

Question  70. — Should  the  test  piece  be  treated  differently  as  regards 
manipulation  of  mortar,  mi.ving  and  setting,  from  tensile  sj^ecimetis  ?  If 
so,  please  stale  in  wliat partiodars,  and  whj/? 

The  general  reply  to  this  question  is  "  no." 

Questions  71  and  72.  —  Wliat  form  of  testing  machine  should  he  used? 
What  should  be  the  rate  of  applying  the  load  ? 

The  replies  to  these  questions  are  so  few  that  it  is  not  desirable  to 
summarize  them. 

Miscellaneous. — Under  what  conditions  do  you  consider  the  tests  indicated 
below  necessary  or  desirable?     Wliat  should  be  the  manipulation  for  the  test 
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if  used  ?     I. — A<fhi'sio/i.     II. — Ahraaion.      III.  —  Renisdmce   to  freeziinj. 
I  v. — liesis/ancf  to  action  of  sea  initn: 

Uuder  this  head,  a  number  of  suggestions  are  made  by  various  mem- 
l)ers.  which  we  quote: 

S.  13.  Newlierry,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soe.  C.  E.,  writes:  "These  tests 
involve  too  much  exteniled  experimenting,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  of 
value  in  testing  individual  cements." 

C  A.  Miner,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  urges  that  the  Committee 
establish  two  standard  methods  of  testing,  the  laboratory  test  and  the 
tield  test.  The  former  should  embody  all  the  refinement  deemed 
necessary  and  only  possible  in  the  Avell-equijiped  testing  laboratory. 
The  latter  should  be  so  simple  that  it  could  be  performed  at  any  time, 
on  short  notice,  with  simple  and  crude  apparatus,  most  of  which  could 
be  made  by  a  fair  mechanic,  and  the  total  cost  of  which  would  not 
exceed  a  few  dollars. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Cooper  thinks  that  the  principal  cause  of  discrepancy 
is  in  the  amount  of  Avater  used.  The  standard  adopted  by  the 
Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  is  liable  to  different  interpretations  by  different 
operators  A  "stiff  paste"  may  mean  many  different  things.  The 
"  consistency  of  moist  snow  "  is  also  uncertain.  He  believes  the  Ger- 
man standard  is  nearest  correct,  that  water  must  just  appear  on  the 
surface  after  100  blows  wdth  the  Bohme  hammer,  but  this,  too,  is  not 
satisfactory,  and  gives  no  true  standard  for  comparing  different 
cements.  He  considers  the  German  machine  clumsy  and  slow.  He 
thinks  some  machine  for  moulding  briquettes  under  a  high  and  uni 
form  pressure,  say  3  000  lbs.  per  s([uare  inch,  would  give  good  results- 
Professor  A.  V.  Sims  is  satisfied  that  he  has  a  method  which  will 
give  uniform  results. 

E.  S.  Gould,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. ,  believes  in  making  up  a  batch  of 
mortar,  enough  for  10  to  20  briquettes,  moulding  half  into  briquettes 
and  immerse  in  the  usual  way,  letting  the  remainder  stand  till  it 
has  taken  a  decided  set,  then  breaking  up  and  moulding.  He  believes 
a  good  Portland  cement  stands  the  test  well,  the  broken-iip  mortar 
giving  strength  sometimes  equalling  the  first  briquette.  He  allows 
the  use  of  Portland  cement  mortar  which  has  stood  the  whole  day  on 
the  mortarboard,  thoroughly  re-tempering  it  and  working  it  over. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Hatton  writes:  "III. — When  the  cement  work  is  intended 
to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  water  and  atmosphere  intermittently 
throughout  great  changes  of  temperature,  it  is  wise  to  make  compara- 
tive tests  of  the  several  cements  offered.  A  short  time  back,  I  had  to 
build  two  concrete  walls  exposed  to  tidal  influence  and  ice.  The  bri- 
quettes were  mixed  as  usual  and  were  jjlaced  in  water  with  60^  tempera- 
ture, which  was  gradually  reduced  to  32-,  and  so  maintained  for  the 
allotted  time,  23  hours,  61.^  days  and  27.^  days.  They  were  then  taken 
out  and  immediately  immersed  in  boiling  water,  where  they  remained 
for  1  hour,  12  hours  and  12  hours,  respectively,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
they  were  taken  out,  Aviped  dry,  and  immediately  tested,  and  the 
cements  which  did  not  lose  over  5j^  of  their  standard  tensile  strength 
were  accepted. 

'•  IV.— Should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  engineer.  Not  neces- 
sary to  specify  when  establishing  a  standard. 

"  I. — The  following  is  a  simple  adhesion  test  I  daily  use  upon  my 
rounds  in  the  field,  for  no  particular  reason  except  to  see  that  the  mortar 
has  been  i)roi)erly  measured  and  mixed,  and  it  will  detect  any  weakness 
in  this  respect  very  quickly.  Take  two  bricks,  after  being  wet,  rub 
them  together  in  the  fresh  mortar  until  their  inner  surfaces  are  entirely 
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covered  with  the  mortar,  and  then  place  them  in  the  air,  one  on  toj) 
of  the  other,  where  they  will  he  undisturbed,  and  after  three  minutes 
raise  the  mass  by  taking  hold  of  the  top  brick;  if  the  mortar  holds  the 
lower  brick  to  the  top  one,  the  mortar  may  be  considered  properly 
mixed." 

Professor  J.  A.  L.  Waddell  writes:  "There  are  two  other  tests 
which  I  make  occasionally,  concerning  which  you  have  asked  no  ques- 
tions, so  I  will  give  you  a  description  of  how  I  make  them.  They  are 
the  rise-in-temperature  test  and  the  re-tempering  test.  To  make  the 
first,  I  mix  5  oz.  of  cement  with  1  oz.  of  water,  then  insert  the  bulb  of 
a  thermometer  in  the  mixture  and  note  the  rise  in  temperature.  This, 
I  find,  runs  from  zero  to  as  high  as  13^,  the  time  ranging  from  4  to  5 
minutes.  The  greater  the  rise  in  temperature,  the  greater  is  the  prob- 
ability of  there  being  too  much  free  lime  or  magnesia  in  the  cement. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  known  the  temijei-ature  to  rise  considerably  in 
cements  that  gave  no  other  indications  of  weakness  whatsoever,  and 
which  were  eminently  satisfactory  in  respect  to  strength,  etc. ;  conse- 
quently I  do  not  rely  very  much  upon  the  rise-in-tempei"ature  test. 

"  The  re-tempering  test  I  make  as  follows:  Four  sets  of  briquettes 
are  employed.  In  the  first  set,  the  mortar  is  mixed  and  put  into 
the  moulds  at  once  in  the  ordinary  way;  in  the  second,  it  is  mixed  con- 
tinuously for  30  minutes  and  then  put  into  the  moulds;  in  the  third,  it 
is  mixed  continuously  for  1  hour  and  then  moulded;  and  in  the  fourth, 
the  mixing  is  continued  for  90  minutes.  Often,  however,  I  omit  the 
90-minute  test  because  of  the  time  and  trouble  involved  thereby.  Water 
is  added  during  the  mixing  as  is  required  to  keej)  the  mass  plastic. 
The  briquettes  thus  made  are  tested  at  7  days,  1  month,  and  2  months, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  strength  for  sets  1,  2,  3  and  4,  will  indicate 
the  extent  of  the  injurious  eifect  of  the  re-tempering.  It  might  be  ad- 
visable to  prepare  enough  briquettes  to  carry  these  re-tempering  tests 
to  a  longer  period  of  time." 

Mr.  E.  B.  Noyes  writes:  "III.  In  several  years'  experience  on  the 
New  York  State  Canals,  work  was  continually  laid  in  freezing  weather, 
sometimes  even  at  0°  Fahr.  Salt  was  used  freely.  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  mortar  injured  more  than  1  in.  from  the  face  of  the  work. 
It  was  usually  required  to  rake  out  and  point  after  the  end  of  freezing 
weather  in  spring." 

Mr.  M.  Toltz  writes:  "III.  As  we  are  often  compelled  to  build 
masonry  in  winter  time  at  a  temperature  of  from  zero  to  30°  below  zero, 
the  experience  we  have  had  is  about  as  follows:  The  mortar  is  mixed 
hot;  that  is  to  say,  the  water  is  heated  and  sand  is  heated.  The  mortar 
freezes  in  the  work,  but  thaws  out  again  in  the  spring  and  sets  to  our 
satisfaction.  We  never  had,  as  yet,  any  trouble  in  regard  to  freezing. 
We  have  never  used  any  salt  to  put  in  the  water  to  prevent  its  freezing. " 

M.  L.  Holman,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. ,  suggests  that  the  Committee 
divide  the  subject  into  two  parts,  idz. : 

<i.   The  testing  of  cements  of  known  reliability. 
h.   The  testing  of  new  cements. 

He  adds:  "Allow  me  to  further  suggest  that  the  Committee  take 
the  requisite  time  to  gather  up  all  available  information,  and,  if 
necessary,  make  some  experiments." 

Mr.  C.  S.  Gowen  writes:  "IV.  The  testing  of  cement  should  be 
confined  to  simple  processes  with  simple  apparatus,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  done  by  the  engineer  at  his  field  of  work  upon  the  delivery  of  the 
cement  in  question.  In  this  way  only  can  the  engineer  satisfy  himself  in 
regard  to  the  actual  thoroughness  and  reliability  of  the  testing  work 
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done.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  go  much  heyoud  the  various  processes 
outliued  in  the  answers  stated  above  is  for  the  engineer  to  encroach 
upon  the  tiehl  of  the  analytical  clnnnist  or  the  laboratory  of  the  cement 
manufacturer,  in  ucitlier  of  which  i)laces  is  he  in  a  position  or  in  cir- 
cumstances to  properly  compete,  or  even  to  folloAv  processes.  With, 
however,  simple  methods  in  use  at  his  own  office  he  can  take  the  time 
to  follow  them,  and  to  assure  himself  that  the  testing  is  properly 
done.  He  can  protect  himself  against  poor  cement  always,  even  if  he 
does  at  times  reject  some  that  is  good  which  may  have  offered  somfe 
doifbtful  phases  to  him. " 

Mr.  K.  L.  Humi)hrcy  writes:  "I  have  not  adopted  mechanical 
methods  for  mixing  and  moulding  becaiise  (1),  they  are  too  slow  for 
rai)id  work,  and  therefore  unsuitable  for  use,  except  in  purely  experi- 
mental laboratories,  and  (2)  the  results  are  no  more  reliable  than  those 
obtained  by  hand  mixing.  The  writer  has  observed  that  the  greatest 
objection  to  the  American  Society  rules  of  1885  is  the  difficulty  in  in- 
terpreting just  w^hat  constitutes  a  '  stiff  j)]astic  paste.'  The  wide 
variations  in  the  results  of  different  experimenters  is  due  largely  to  this 
cause. 

"  As  the  most  imi^ortant  tests  of  the  quality  of  a  cement  are  aftected 
by  the  consistency  of  the  paste,  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  an  accurate 
and  reliable  method  for  determining  the  normal  consistency  is  the  first 
essential  consideration.  In  the  formulation  of  sjiecifications  there 
should  be  a  distinction  made  between  laboratory  and  field  testing,  or 
testing  on  the  site  of  the  work  in  which  the  cement  is  to  be  used.  It 
appears  possible  to  adopt  such  a  system  as  will  be  applicable  to  both 
classes  of  testing. 

"  Adhesion  and  abrasion  tests,  and  the  tests  of  the  resistance  to 
freezing,  and  the  action  of  sea  Avater,  are  only  desirable  under  s})ecial 
conditions  in  which  the  information  they  may  furnish  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  use  of  the  cement.  As  tests  for  the  reception  of  mate- 
rial they  are  not  of  special  value. 

"Permanent  laboratories  should  make  tests  of  this  character,  and 
contribute  their  results  to  the  available  data  on  these  subjects. 

"  In  conclusion,  the  writer  begs  to  suggest  that  the  Committee 
select  from  the  answers  to  their  circular  letter  those  methods  which 
give  promise  of  the  best  results.  Having  made  this  selection,  he 
recommends  that  the  Committee  condixct  a  series  of  ex])eriments,  u.siug 
the  proposed  methods  and  endeavor,  if  possible,  to  determine  which 
method  yields  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  Committee  would 
then  be  better  able  to  adopt  definite  conclusions." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Broadhurst  writes:  "I  would  especially  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  to  the  necessity  of  a  uniform  treatment  of  the 
briquette  after  moulding,  /.  e.,  whether  the  briquette  should  be  ex])osed 
to  the  air  of  the  laboratory  until  '  hard  set '  or  whether  the  briquette 
should  be  covered  with  a  damp  (doth  as  soon  as  moulded.  I  think  that 
difference  in  manipulation  at  this  point  is  one  caixse  for  nou-iiniformity 
in  results  with  difterent  operators.  I  w-ould  also  draw  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  to  the  fact  that  in  many  laboratories  where  a  moist 
chamber  is  not  at  the  disjjosal  of  the  operator,  the  bricjuettes  ai'e 
covered  with  a  damp  cloth  and  subsequently  with  an  oil  cloth  to 
prevent  evaporation  of  the  moisture  in  the  cloth.  This  has  a  ten- 
dency to  increase  the  temperature,  and  hence  leads  to  non-uniformity 
of  resiilts." 

Mr.  E.  S.  Gould  considers  the  principal  object  to  be  to  oV)tain 
ixniformity  in  a  cement  of  established  reputation.     He  would  confine 
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liimself  to  a  cement  of  establisbed  reputation  and  by  making  frequent 
tests  with  his  own  hands  woukl  make  sure  that  he  was  not  receiving 
deteriorated  material.  Before  adopting  any  new  cement,  he  woukl 
test  it  against  a  cement  of  established  reputation,  making  all  tests 
himself,  and  in  the  same  manner.  He  would  also  use  the  new  cement 
tentatively  in  the  work,  in  places  where  he  could  see  its  behavior,  and 
then  after  a  few  years,  he  would  be  willing  to  express  an  oj^inion  of  its 
merits. 

He  would  also  test  the  sand  to  be  used  competitively  with  sand  that 
he  knew  to  be  good,  using  the  same  cement.  He  would  required  no 
specified  strength. 

He  does  not  believe  in  American  natural  Portland  cements,  having 
found  ( when  he  used  them  eight  or  ten  years  ago)  little  uniformity  in 
them,  and  believing  that  too  many  different  qualities  are  made.  He 
had  found  by  accident  that  some  of  these  cements  when  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  air  without  being  covered  with  a  damp  cloth,  went  to 
pieces,  some  at  the  end  of  only  a  few  months,  while  immersed  bri- 
quettes of  the  same  cement  behaved  satisfactorily.  He  thinks  that 
any  hydraulic  cement  that  does  not  almost  immediately  go  to  pieces 
imder  water  will  always  improve  by  prolonged  immersion,  and  the 
question  is  how  it  will  behave  \Yhen  not  immersed,  and  kept  entirely 
away  from  moisture. 

He  has  always  found  foreign  Portland  cements  to  keep  on  increas- 
ing in  strength  when  not  immersed,  though  not  as  fast  as  when 
immersed. 

He  believes  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  fix  an  exact  standard  by 
which  the  results  of  different  operators  can  be  comjoared.  and  thinks 
it  makes  little  difference  how  the  tests  are  made  provided  each  tester 
alwavs  works  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

He  feels  sure  it  is  only  the  sand  test  that  is  worth  anything;  for 
one  reason,  because  in  a  neat  test,  the  coarsely  ground  cement  always 
shows  better  than  the  same  cement  finely  ground.  He  thinks  that  in 
a  competitive  test  of  cement,  the  highest  possible  dose  of  sand  should 
be  used.  He  does  not  believe  that  the  requirement  that  no  cement 
shall  be  used  till  tested  is  ever  carried  out. 
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The  Action  of  Water  on  Asphalts.  George  C.  Whipple  and  Daniel  D.  Jackson.  (13) 
March  22. 

Cement  Macadam.     (51)  ^larch  24. 

Road  Construction  in  New  Jersey.     (14)  March  24. 

New  Standard  :\rethod  of  Testing  Paving  Brick;  National  Brick  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion.    (  13  I  March  2'.t. 

Smoothness  of  Pavements.*    Daniel  B.  Luten.     (14)  March  31. 

Failures  in  Asphalt  Pavements  and  Their  Causes.    A.W.Dow.     (13)  Aprils. 

Railroad. 

Locomotive  Design.*    F.J.Cole.    (25)  Serial  beginning  June,  1899,  ending  April,  1(»00. 

Suggestions  for  Revision  of  the  M.  C.  B.  Rules  for  Loading  Long  Material.  F.  H.  Stark. 
(611  Feb. 

Ton-Mile  Statistics.    C.  H.  Quereau.     (61I  Feb. 

Corrosion  of  Lot'oniotive  Boiler  Tubes.*    (50)  March  1. 

High  Speed  Three  Pliase  Kailwav  from  Toledo  to  Norwalk.*    (n)  March  3. 

How  to  Determine  the  True  Xet'Karning  Power  of  Street  Railway  Properties.  Edward 
E.  Higgins.    (17  1  March  3. 

Main  Power  Station  and  Transmission  System  of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany of  New  York.*    (17)  March  3. 

Prices  o"f  Street  Railway  Track  Construction.    John  P.  Brooks.     (17)  March  3. 

Suiterstr\ieture  on  the  Vienna  Stadtbahn.*    H.  Koestler.     (53)  March  9. 

Rails:  Committee  Report  to  the  .Vnnual  Convention,  American  Railway  Engineering  and 
Maintenance  of  Way  Association.     (40)  March  9. 

The  Erection  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway.*    Charles  Evan  Fowler.     (13)  March  15. 

Ballasting:  Committee  Report  to  the  Annual  Convention,  American  Railway  Engineering 
and  -Maintenance  of  Wav  .Association.     (40)  March  Ifi. 

Graduation;  Committee  Report  to  the  Annual  Convention,  American  Railway  Engin- 
eering and  Maintenance  of  Way  A.ssociation.     (40)  March  16. 

Railroad  Signaling  and  Interlocking  Plants:  Committee  Report  to  the  Annual  Conven- 
tion, American  Railway  Engineering  and  JIaintenance  of  W'ay  Association.*  (,40) 
March  Iti. 

Railway  Bvnlding  in  Prospect:  Detailed  List  of  New  Railroads  Projected  and  Under 
Construction.     (40)  March  Iti. 

Railway  Ties:  Committee  Report  to  the  Amnial  Convention,  American  Railway  Engi- 
neering and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association.     (40)  March  1(5. 

Railway  Tracks:  Committee  Report  to  the  Annual  Convention,  Americ-an Railway  Engi- 
neering and  Maintenance  of  Way  .Association.     (40)  March  10. 

Railway  Water  Supply:  Committee  Report  to  the  Annual  Convention,  American 
Railway  Engineering  and  Maititenaiice  of  Way  Association.     (40)  March  115. 

Railway  Yards  and  Terminals:  Committee  report  to  the  Annual  Convention,  American 
Railway  Em^ineering  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association.     (40)  March  10. 

Right  of  Way  Maps.*    (40)  March  16. 

The  Elevated  Structure  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway.*    ( 14)  March  17. 

The  Milford,  Attleboro  and  Woonsocket  Street  Railway.*  William  D.  Ennis.  (27) 
March  17. 

The  Kin;rsbridge  Power  Station  of  the  Third  Avenue  Ry.,  New  York  City.*  Burcham 
Harding.     (  1  O  ^larch  22. 

L\ibrication  of  Car  .Journals.*    S.  J.  D.     (15)  March  23. 

Some  Reasons  For  Hot  Journals  and  a  New  Journal  Bearing  for  Railroad  Cars.*  J. 
Grossman.     (53)  March  23. 

The  Rapid  Transit  Railroad  of  New  York.*    (40)  March  23. 

*  Illustrated. 
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Railroad— (Continued). 
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Some  Questions  in  Locomotive  Design.*    Wm.  G.  Raymond.     (15)  March  30. 

The  Cape-to-Cairo  Railway.*    John  Hartley  Knight.     (9)  April. 

The  Jungfrau  Three-Phise  Electric  Railway.*    Ernest  Kilburn  Scott.     (9)  April. 

Prairie  Type  and  Wide  Firebox  Switch  Engines,  C.  B.  &  Q.  Railroad.*    (25)  April. 

Oshkosh  and  Neenah  Iiiterurban  Electric  Ry.*    (13)  April  5. 

Visibility  and  Confusion  Tests  of  Signal  Glasses.     (15)  April  6. 

Some  Differences  between  American  and  British  City  Transportation  Blethods.    Edward 

E.  Higgins.     (17)  April?. 
The  Electric  Tramway  System  of  Perth.*    (17)  April  7. 
Notes  on  Locomotive  Details,  L.  &  N.  Ry.*    (18)  April  7. 
Execution  des  Tunnels  de  la  ligne  d'alacheir  a  Fium  Karahissar  (Asie  Mineure).*    (35) 

March. 
Le  Chemin  de  Fer  Suspendu  de  Barmen-Elberfeld-Vohwinkel  (AUemagne).*     Alfred 

Boudon.     ( 33 )  March  10. 

Sanitary. 

English  Experiments  on  the  Bacterial  Treatment  of  Sewage,  with  an  Account  of  the 
Work  Done  at  Manchester,  England,  During  the  Past  Year.*  Prof.  Leonard  P.  Kin- 
nicut.     (1)  Feb. 

Recent  Changes  in  Sewage  Disposal.  Worcester,  Mass.     ( 14)  March  17. 

Tunneling  in  Quicksand.*    H.  P.  Eddy.     (14)  March  24. 

Garbage  Reduction  Works  at  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,  Pa.     (13)  March  29. 

Distribution  of  Steam  at  Dartmouth  College.*    (14)  March  31. 

The  international  System  of  Bacterial  Sewage  Treatment.     ( 14)  April  7. 

The  Sewerage  Problem  of  the  City  of  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  *    (19)  April  7. 

Structural. 

Nickel  Steel:  Its  Value  as  an  Alloy.     David  H.  Browne.     (62)  Serial  beginning  Jan.  11, 

ending  Feb.  15. 
Paints  and  Varnishes.    Professor  A.  H.  Sabln.     (1)  Feb. 
The  Testing  of  Struts  or  Pillars.     W.  C.  Popplewell.      (47)  Serial  beginning  March  17, 

ending  March  34. 
Armored  Concrete.     (12)  March  30. 
A  Great  Arch,  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine.*     (14)  March  31. 

Topographical. 

A  Method  of  Making  a  Farm  Survey.    G.  B.  Zahniser.     (13)  March  39. 
Water  Supply. 

Tlie  Assouan  Dam  on  the  Nile.  *    (11)  March  9. 

Test  of  a  Multiple-Effect  Distilling  Plant.     (14)  March  17. 

Filti-ati(  in  Plant  for  the  Albany  Water  Supply.  *    (46  1  March  24. 

The  Ml  unit  Royal  Pumping  Station.  Baltimore.  *    (14)  March  24. 

Water  Distilling  Plant  at  the  Dry  Tortugas.*     (13)  March  39. 

New  Water-Works.  Latrobe,  Pa.*     (14)  March  31. 

Calcul  des  Reservoirs  en  Tole.  *    Maurice  Koechlin.     (33)  March  3. 

Waterways. 

Santa  Ana  Canal.  *    J.  B.  Lippincott.     (19)  Serial  beginning  March  10,  ending  March  17. 

Difticult  Repairs  to  the  Alderney  Breakwater.  *    ( 14 )  March  17. 

Proposed  Plan  for  Regulating    Works  for    Controlling    the    Level    of    Lake    Erie.* 

March  33. 
To  Raise  the  Level  of  Lake  Erie.     (20)  March  23. 

A  Com|)aris<iii  (if  thf  Isthmian  Canal  Projects,    fieorge  A.  Burt.     (9)  April. 
The  Duiti>ii  PiuMimatic  Balance  Locks  for  Canals.*     Chauncey  N.  Dutton.     (3)  April. 
Usine  Hvdiauli(|ue  de  Bourg-et-Comin  pour  I'Alimentation  du  Canal  de  I'Oise  a  TAisne. 

L.  Lefort.     (34)  Serial  beginning  Oct.,  1899,  ending  March,  1900. 

*  Illustrated. 
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Unless  otherwise  specified,  books  in  this  list  have  been  donated  to  the  Library 
by  the  Publisher. 


THE  CONSTRUCTOR. 

A  Hand-Book  of  iMacliine  Desion.  By  F.  Reuleaux.  Authorized 
Ti-ixusliitiou,  complete  and  unabridged,  from  the  Fourth  Enlarged 
German  Edition,  bv  Henrv  Harrison  Suplee,  M.  Am.  Soc.  M.  E. 
Cloth,  12  X  9  ins.,  312  pp.",  illus.  New  York,  H.  H.  Suplee,  1899. 
S7.50. 

The  headings  of  chapters  are:  Strength  of  Materials;  The  Elements  of  Graphostat 
ics:  The  Construction  of  Machine  Elements;  Riveting;  Hooping;  Keying;  Bolts  and 
Screws;  Journals;  Bearings:  Supports  for  Bearings;  Axles;  Shafting:  Couplings; 
Simple  Levers;  Cranks;  Combined  Levers;  Connecting  Rods;  Cross  Heads;  Friction 
Wheels;  Toothed  (iearing;  Hatchet  (iearing:  Ti^nsion  Organs  Considered  as  Machine 
Elements;  Belting:  Hope  Transmission;  Chain  Transmission:  Strap  Brakes;  Pressure 
Organs  Considered  as  :\Iachine  F.lements;  Conductors  for  Pressure  Organs:  Reservoirs 
for  Pressure  Organs;  Ratchets  for  Pressure  Organs  or  Valves. 

INDICATOR  DIAGRAMS. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Indicator  and  Its  Application  to  the 
Steam  Engine.  By  W.  W.  F.  Pulien.  Cloth,  9x6  ins.,  238  pp.,  illus. 
The  Scientific  Publishing  Co.,  Manchester,  1899.     6  shillings  net. 

In  this  volume,  the  author  has  endeavored  to  give  the  result  of  a  certain  amount  of 
experience  to  assist  in  interpreting  the  record  made  by  the  Indicator  pencil,  as  well  as 
to  indicate  in  what  direction  to  look  for  those  irregularities  commonly  found  under 
ordinary  conditions  of  use.  The  Contents  are:  Measurement  of  Power  with  the  Indi- 
cator: indicator  Rigs  and  Reducing  dears;  Other  In<licators:  Calibrating  Indicator 
Springs:  i  )t her  Errors  in  the  Indicator  Diagram;  Prelinunary  Analysis  (jf  the  l)iaj,'ram: 
Diagrams  Showing  Variation  of  Load;  The  Admission  and  Steam  Lines  of  the  Indicator 
Diagrani:  The  Exhaust  and  Compression  Lines:  Valve  Chest  and  Steam  Pipe  Diagrams; 
Adjustment  of  the  SlideValve;  Pmnp  Diagrams;  Miscellaneous  Diagrams;  Averaging 
Diagrams  and  Mechanical  EfTicieticy:  Slide  Rule  and  Calculat<iis;  Tables. 

MODERN  LOCOMOTIVES. 

Illustrations,  Specifications  and  Details  of  Typical  American  and 
Euroi)ean  Steam  and  Electric  Locomotives.  One-half  Morocco, 
15  X  11  ins.,  405  pp.,  illus.  The  Railroad  Gazette,  New  York,  1897. 
ST.  00. 

Most  f)f  the  drawings  in  this  volume  have  been  furnished  by  the  railroad  companies 
or  makers.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  Imut  the  locomotives  shown  to  those  which 
are  in  present  use,  and  to  include  fairly  representative  types  of  all  steam  and  electric 
locomotives  built  in  the  United  States.  To  these  are  adde<l  illustrations  and  descrip- 
tions of  a  numhtr  of  loreign  built  tyiies.  The  selection  of  all  the  drawings,  and  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  volume,  was  made  by  the  late  1).  L.  Barnes,  51.  Am.  Soc.  C. 
E.    After  his  death  the  work  was  completed  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Whitridge. 

THE  FILTRATION  OF  PUBLIC  WATER-SUPPLIES. 

By  Allen  Hazen,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  Third  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  Cloth,  9x6  ins.,  321  pp.,  illus.  New  York,  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  1900.     $3.00. 

In  the  present  volume  the  author  has  endeavored  to  explain  briefly  the  nature  of  fil- 
tration ana  the  conditions  which,  m  half  a  century  of  Euroi)ean  experience,  have  been 
found  essential  for  successful  practice,  and  of  preventing  the  unfortunate  and  disap- 
pointuig  resvdts  which  so  easily  proceed  from  the  constructio7i  of  inferior  filters.  In 
the  five  years  since  the  first  edition  of  this  book  was  published,  progress  in  the  art  of 
water  purification  has  been  rapid  and  substantial.  A  complete  revision  was  required  to 
treat  these  newly  investigated  subjects  as  fully  as  seemed  necessary  to  the  author. 
There  is  an  index  of  five  pages. 
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EGYPTIAN  IRRIGATION. 

By  W.  Willcocks,  M.  Inst.  C.  E. ;  with  an  Introduction  by  Major 
Hanbiirv  Brown.  Second  Edition.  Cloth,  10  x  7  ins.,  485  pp.,  plates. 
London,  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon,  Ltd.,  1899.  !$12.00.  (Obtained  by 
Purchase. ) 

This  is  a  description  of  the  irrigation  works  which  have  been  built  in  Egypt  in  the 
last  twenty  years.  The  Contents  are:  Egypt;  The  Nile;  Basin  Irrigation  in  Upper 
Egypt;  Perennial  Irrigation  in  Upper  Egypt;  Perennial  Irrigation  in  Lower  Egypt; 
Egypt  by  Provinces;    Drainage  and  Land  Reclamation;    The  Barrages;    The  Nile  in  *;i 

Flood;   Engineering  Details;    Duty  of    Water  and  Agricultural;    Administrative   and         '^ 
Legal;  Reservoirs. 


ENGINEERING  WORKS  OF  THE  KISTNA  DELTA. 

A  Description  and  Historical  Account.  Compiled  for  the  Madras 
Government  by  George  T.  Walch,  M.  Inst.  C.  E.  Cloth,  10  x  G  ins., 
2  vols.,  37  plates.  Madras:  Printed  and  Published  by  the  Superinten- 
dent, Government  Press,  1899.  (Donated  by  F.  J.  E.  Spring,  M.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E.) 

This  is  a  history  of  the  engineering  works  by  which  the  Delta  of  the  Kistna  has  been 
converted  from  a  poverty-stricken,  sparsely  cultivated  tract,  subjected  to  reciu'ring 
droughts,  into  a  prospei'ous  country,  covered  with  cereal  crops,  rendered  virtually  in- 
dependent of  the  precarious  local  rainfall  by  a  network  of  canals  and  channels  from  the 
great  river.    The  works  include  an  anient  and  head  works  and  numerous  canals. 

NOTES  ON  THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL. 

By  Henry  I.  Sheldon.  Second  Edition.  Cloth,  8x5  Ins.,  illus., 
maps.  Chicago,  A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company,  1899.  (Donated  by 
the  Author. ) 

This  volume  is  the  result  of  a  visit  to  Nicaragua  made  by  the  author  in  189.5.  The 
Contents  are  as  follows:  The  Journey  to  Nicaragua;  The  Route  of  the  Canal;  Conces- 
sions and  Legislation;  The  Present  Plans;  Sanitary  Questions;  The  Country  and  the 
People;  Other  Great  Canals;  Cost;  Nicaraguan  Cities;  Shall  the  United  States  Assist? 
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Chf.  Eng.,  B.  A  O.  R.  R.,  Baltimore,  Md April   i,  1900 

Haekot'n,  Philip  Embuet, 

Chf.  Eng.,  Albuquerque,  Land  and  Irrigation  Co.,  Albu- 
querque, N.  Mex Mar. 

Healy,  John  Francis,  (         Jun. 

Chf.  Eng.,  Dovis  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  Thomas,  j  Assoc.  M. 

VV.   Va '  M. 

HtJTCHiNs,  Jeee  Chambeelain,  j  Assoc.  M. 

Pres.,  Detroit  Electric  Ry.,  Detroit,  Mich I  M. 

Keller,  Charles, 

Capt.,   Corps  of  Engrs.,  U.  S.  A.,  1515  Locust  St.,  St. 

Louis,  Mo Mar.     7,  1900 

RoGBES,  Waltee  Alexander,  r  Jun.     Sept.  10,  1891 

Eng.  of  Permanent  Const.,  Bridge  and  Build- |  Assoc.  M,     Nov.     3,  1899 
ing  Dept.,  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,   Chicago,  111.  (  M.     April    4,  1900 

Sherman,  Heebert  Ellwood, 

City  Engineer's  Office,  Providence,  R.  I Mar.     7,  1900 

associate  membees. 
Bbyson,  Thomas  Bines, 
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Drake.  Robeet  Morris, 
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Mr.  Lowinson.  OscAK  LowiNSON,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  Speaker  has  made 
a  number  of  tests  of  a  new  paint,  and  with  a  view  to  determining 
its  resistance  to  moisture,  and  the  effects  of  frost,  a  coat  was  applied 
to  the  outside  surface  of  a  porous  jar  which  was  afterward  filled  with 
a  concentrated  solution  of  siilphate  of  soda  and  the  solution  allowed  to 
evaporate.  After  a  period  of  two  weeks  the  interior  of  the  jar  was 
full  of  crystals,  and  with  the  exception  of  half  an  inch  from  the  top  of 
the  outside,  which  had  been  carried  over  by  capillarity,  the  surface 
was  still  intact  and  showed  no  signs  of  having  in  any  way  been 
penetrated.  This  experiment  was  repeated  with  the  same  jar  half  a 
dozen  times  with  the  same  results.  A  corresponding  jar  to  which  no 
paint  was  applied  emptied  in  about  30  hours,  both  the  inside  and  out- 
side being  covered  with  sharp  crystals. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  this  material  could  be  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  furring,  a  brick  coated  with  it  on  its  top  siirf ace  was  plastered 
directly  on  the  paint  and  immersed  to  one-half  its  depth  in  a  vessel 
containing  water,  until  all  the  water,  including  that  which  the  brick 
absorbed,  had  been  evaporated.  This  process  took  a  week,  and 
showed  absolutely  no  effect  on  the  plaster.     The  plaster  adhered  so 

♦Continued  from  February,  1900,  Proceedings.  See  October,  1899,  Proceedings,. 
for  paper  by  A.  H.  Sabin,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  on  this  subject. 
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strongly  to  the  paiiit  that  it  could  not  be  dislodged  without  destruc-  Mr.  Lowinsoa 
tion. 

A  similar  brick  was  plastered  without  paint,  and  in  a  week  the 
plaster  became  loose  and  detached  from  the  brick. 

"  Furring,"  which  is  used  on  the  inside  of  exposed  walls  of  build- 
ings to  prevent  moisture  from  attacking  the  plaster  and  thereby 
disintegrating  it  or  staining  the  finished  wall  surface,  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  by  the  use  of  this  paint  on  the  wall  surface  and  the  ■ 
direct  application  of  the  plaster  upon  it.  The  speaker  also  uses  it 
on  the  back  of  limestone  set  in  masonry  to  prevent  the  discoloration 
of  the  wall,  which  occurs  when  any  other  cement  than  the  exjaensive 
LeFarge  is  used. 

The  paint  also  appears  to  i-esist  the  attacks  of  moderate  acids  and 
alkalies,  and  herein  differs  apparently  from  the  paints  mentioned  by 
the  author. 

Two  coats  were  applied  on  a  rusty,  cast-iron,  fire  stand-pipe  in  front 
of  a  building  in  New  York  City  where  it  has  stood  for  a  year  without 
flaking  or  showing  rust  spots,  and  when  last  examined  by  the  speaker 
it  was  still  hard  and  adherent,  and  to  all  appearances  had  stopped 
oxidation. 

The  speaker  has  not  been  converted  to  the  theory  of  the  author  that 
laboratory  tests  are  not  of  much  value.  He  firmly  believes  in  exposure 
tests,  but,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself,  deems  it  his  duty,  when  ex- 
amining a  material  like  paint,  to  make  such  tests  as  he  thinks  would 
give  an  imitation  of  the  action  of  the  elements. 

A.  H.  Sabin,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — None  of  the  Mr.  Sabin. 
tests  in  this  series  was  made  with  the  samples  alternately  wet  and  dry. 
Some  experiments,  however,  were  made  by  the  writer  by  coating  bun- 
dles of  wires,  which  were  then  attached  to  piles  in  the  sea  water  in 
such  a  way  that  one  end  of  each  bundle  was  under  water  constantly, 
while  the  upper  parts  were  exposed  to  the  air  at  low  tide.  The  con- 
clusion reached  from  this  and  other  experiments  was,  that  the  pro- 
tective effect  of  the  coatings  was  not  lessened  by  the  intermittent 
exposure,  but  that  damage  was  done  V)y  floating  objects  in  the  water 
which  persistently  batter  off  the  coating  at  the  water-line.  If  secured 
against  such  effects  protection  is  possible.  This  is  probably  the 
reason  why  iron  piles  rust  off  near  the  water-line;  they  are  constantly 
battered  by  logs  of  wood  and  other  floating  matter  which  the  waves 
throw  against  them  incessantly. 

One  of  the  objects  sought  by  placing  the  plates  horizontally  in  salt 
water  was  to  get  a  growth  of  marine  organisms  on  one  side  of  the 
plate,  while  the  other  (the  upper)  side  was  kei)t  free  and  reasonably 
clean.  There  was  no  considerable  deposit  of  silt  on  these  plates.  In 
this  way  the  exact  effect  of  the  organisms  could  be  determined.  The 
plates  put  iu  fresh  water  were  laid  in  a  vertical  position  because  it  was 
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Mr.  Sabin.  unavoidable  under  the  circumstances,  but  as  fresh  water  organisms  are 
comparatively  rare  and  did  not  attack  the  plates,  it  was  no  serious  ob- 
jection. The  most  serious  trouble  in  these  experiments  was  the  injury 
to  the  coating  on  the  edges  of  plates  caused  by  floating  objects  in  the 
water.  This  was  sufficient,  in  some  cases,  to  obscure  the  real  value  of 
the  coatings,  which  were  removed  mechanically  from  the  edges  toward 
the  middle  of  the  plates.  The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that,  hereafter, 
plates  to  be  tested,  which  should  not  be  in  any  case  less  than  i  in.  in 
thickness,  and  should  not  be  smaller  than  those  used  in  this  test — the 
larger  the  better — should  each  be  put  in  a  frame  such  as  used  for  the 
slates  of  school  children,  in  order  to  protect  the  edges  as  well  as 
possible. 

It  is  i^robably  impossible  to  give  any  definite  answer  to  Mr.  Hill's 
question.  The  exposure  in  steel  frame  buildings  is  extremely  variable. 
Good  compact  hydraulic  cement  mortar,  unquestionably,  afifords  a 
great  deal  of  protection,  because  it  is  alkaline,  and  alkalies  do  not  rust 
iron;  and  also  because  it  prevents  much  circtilation  of  air,  though  it 
does  not  do  so  absolutely.  Ordinary  lime  mortar  is  so  very  porous 
that  its  value  is  much  less;  and  brick  and  tile  vary  so  much  in  porosity 
that  no  generalizations  about  them  can  be  made.  The  care  with  which 
these  are  applied  is  also  an  important  factor.  It  seems  to  the  writer 
that  the  most  important  object  to  be  sought  in  these  cases  is  to  keep 
the  metal  dry.  It  is  not  possible  to  keep  a  bridge  or  similar  structure 
dry,  but  it  is  possible  with  the  steel  frame  of  a  building;  if  it  is 
dry  it  ought  not  to  rust  very  fast.  Foundations  which  are  so 
placed  as  to  be  always  damp  should  have  their  steel  work  bedded 
in  cement,  which  should  be  of  as  perfect  quality  and  as  great  thick- 
ness as  possible. 

The  writer  does  not  share  in  the  prejudice  which  some  have  against 
painting  metal  which  is  to  be  covered  with  cement;  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  latter  has  any  mysterious  action  on  the  iron,  but  acts  as  any  other 
protective  coating  does;  and  it  is  well  known  that  some  paints  which 
do  not  bear  ordinary  exposure  last  well  under  cement. 

The  writer  has  not  used  Lucol  oil,  and  hence  has  nothing  more 
substantial  than  a  prejudice  against  it.  He  has  preferred  to  keep  to 
the  use  of  materials  of  known  composition,  and  which  he  thinks  have 
yielded  the  best  results  up  to  the  present  time.  It  is  well  known,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Tatnall,  that  oil-iiaint  films  are  somewhat 
porous,  and  are  often  thrown  off  by  corrosion  underneath;  and  it  has 
been  the  writer's  aim  to  produce  films  which  would  not  be  open  to 
that  objection,  but  would  protect  the  metal  until  the  film  itself  is  com- 
pletely destroyed.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  how  this  may 
be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  well-known  materials,  combined  by 
well-known  processes. 

The  writer  cannot  at  all  agree  with  the  statement  that  the  use  of 
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varuialies  is  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty,  but,  in  fact,  believes  the  Mr.  Sabin. 
opposite,  and  desires  by  these  tests  to  show  what  products  ai'e  most 
suitable  for  use  on  enfjineering  structures.  Furniture  made  150  years 
ago  by  the  celebrated  Martin,  of  Paris,  is  still  distinguished  by  its 
beautiful  varnish;  while  violins,  ranging  from  200  to  300  years  old,  are 
still  covered  with  the  varnish  originally  apjilied  to  them.  Such 
material  is  worthy  of  systematic  study.  , 
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Mr.  Gould.  E.  Sherman  Gould,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — Apart  from  its  intrinsic 
interest,  this  paper  possesses  tliat  of  timeliness,  in  that  its  presentation 
coincides  so  nearly  with  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Fteley  from  the  Chief 
Engineership  of  the  Aqueduct-Commission.  It  describes  the  progress 
of  what  we  need  not  hesitate  to  style  the  most  important  engineering 
work  of  the  day,  from  its  commencement  up  to  the  date  of  its  handing 
over,  fully  and  successfully  launched,  by  Mr.  Fteley  to  his  successor. 

This  very  apt  connection  between  the  presentation  of  the  paper 
and  Mr.  Fteley 's  retirement  will  probably  strike  all  members  of  the 
Society.  To  the  more  limited  circle,  composed  of  members  and  ex- 
members  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Old  Croton  Aqueduct,  the 
death  of  JuUus  W.  Adams,  Past-President  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  occurring  so 
near  the  date  of  its  presentation,  lends  to  this  jjaper  an  added 
appropriateness  of  time  and  place. 

The  preliminary  studies  for  the  original  project,  of  which  Mr. 
Benjamin  S.  Church  was  the  author,  namely,  that  of  a  dam  at 
Quaker  Bridge,  and  of  which  the  present  work  will  be  the  final  out- 

*This  discussion  (of  the  paper  by  Charles  S.  Gowen,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  printed  in 
Proceedings  for  January,  1900)  is  printed  in  Proceedings  in  order  that  the  views 
expressed  may  be  brought  before  all  members  of  the  Society  for  further  discussion. 
(See  rules  for  publication.  Proceedings,  Vol.  xxv,  p.  71.) 

Conrununications  on  this  subject  received  prior  to  May  25th,  1'900,  will  be  printed 
In  a  later  number  of  Proceedings,  and  subsequently  the  whole  discussion  will  be  pub- 
lished in  Transactions. 


i 
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come,  were  commenced  some  twenty  years  ago  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Qould. 
the  late  Isaac  Newton,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  tlien  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Croton  Aqueduct,  by  the  late  E.  S.  Chesborough,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E., 
and  the  late  Colonel  Adams.  These  studies  mark  the  early  dawn  of 
the  era  of  scientific  high-masonry  dam  design  in  this  country.  The 
design  and  construction  of  what  were  previously  considered  high 
dams,  of  earth  with  a  center  wall  of  masonry,  had  already  been  brought 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  by  Tracy,  Campbell  and  Mr.  George  W. 
Birdsall,  but  a  masonry  dam,  upwards  of  100  ft.  high,  was  essentially 
a  new  proposition.  It  was  new  and  startling  to  many  of  us  at  that 
time  to  learn  that  the  possible  crushing  of  such  a  structure  under  its 
own  weight  alone,  or  under  its  own  weight  combined  with  hydrostatic 
pressure,  was  a  factor  of  the  problem  most  seriously  to  be  reckoned 
with.  It  is  probable  that  this  point,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  question 
of  the  profile  of  equal  resistance  of  such  structures,  was  first  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  j)rofession  at  large  through  a  translation,  made  by 
the  writer,  by  direction  of  Mr.  Isaac  Newton,  of  some  chapters  from 
Debauve's  "Manuel  del'  Injenieur,"  of  which  a  small  edition  was 
printed  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works  for  the  use  of  its  engineer 
corps,  and  copies  of  which  found  their  way  to  a  few  other  hands. 
Mention  may  also  be  made  of  two  papers  contributed  about  this  time 
by  the  writer  to  Van  Nostramfs  Engineei'ing  Magazine.  Later,  the  sub- 
ject was  fully  developed  by  Edward  Wegmann,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  in 
his  masterly  and  thoroughly  exhaustive  treatise  on  "High  Masonry 
Dams." 

In  these  studies,  the  tyjje  or  concrete  idea  of  the  high  masonry  dam, 
which  with  true  engineering  instinct  was  seized  upon  and  kept  con- 
stantly in  view,  as  a  safe  precedent,  by  the  consulting  engineers,  was 
the  dam  across  the  Furens,  at  St.  Etienne,  France. 

But  all  these  particulars  are  now  ancient  history,  and  appeal  only 
to  the  very  limited  number  of  original  pioneers  in  the  study  of  high 
dams.  Their  only  general  interest  lies  in  the  evidence  which  they  may 
aflford  of  the  labor  and  research  which  characterized  the  earliest 
beginnings  of  the  project  now  being  carried  out.  It  is  doubtful  if 
any  engineering  project  in  this  country  has  ever  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  so  much  laborious  and  i)ainstaking  study  as  that  described. 
This  paper,  taken  in  connection  with  the  reports  of  the  Chief  Engineer, 
already  published,  shows  us  that  these  studies,  taken  up  by  Mr.  Fteley, 
where  they  were  left  oflf  by  the  original  projectors,  were  continued  by 
him  with  unabated  zeal  and  thoroughness. 

The  de.scription  of  the  system  of  borings  and  other  explorations 
given  by  Mr.  Gowen  is  noteworthy.  The  juxtaposition  of  gneiss  and 
limestone,  with  outcrops  on  opposite  sides  of  the  valley,  seems  to  be 
characteristic  of  this  and  the  neighboring  territory,  and  merits  study 
by  the  geologist.     The  disappearance  and  in  some  cases  reappearance 
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Mr.  Gould,  of  water  in  the  bore  holes  at  great  depths  is  certainly  puzzling  to 
account  for.  Mr.  Gowen  calls  attention  to  the  discrepancy  frequently 
found  to  exist  between  the  character  of  the  rock  as  revealed  by  the 
actual  excavations  and  that  previously  predicted  from  the  borings. 
This  discrejiancy  was  also  noticeable  in  driving  the  tunnels  of  the 
New  Croton  Aqueduct,  and  it  admonishes  us  that  while  the  diamond 
drill  is  of  great  utility  in  preliminary  explorations,  its  indications 
should  be  taken  with  considerable  reserve,  and  interpreted  very 
cautiously. 

The  quotation  from  Mr.  Fteley's  Report  (pages  16  and  17),  in 
which  he  recommends  abandoning  the  Old  Quaker  Bridge  location 
and  building  a  much  smaller  dam  higher  up  the  stream,  is  an  excellent 
example  of  sound  engineering  judgment,  and  one  is  rather  surprised  at 
the  haste  with  which,  in  the  face  of  this  recommendation,  the  Commis- 
sion adopted  the  Cornell  project.  The  fourth  reason  advanced  by  Mr. 
Eteley  for  his  recommendation  seems,  however,  to  require  some  modi- 
fication.    He  says: 

'  •  The  interest  of  the  money  thus  saved  for  the  present  would,  after 
twenty-five  years,  represent  a  large  part  of  the  money  necessary  to  then 
build  the  higher  dam,  with  the  result  that  the  city  would  then  have 
two  dams  instead  of  one  for  nearly  the  same  expenditure. " 

This  result  could  only  be  safely  predicated  if  the  amount  of  interest 
saved  were  year  by  year  paid  into  a  sinking  fund,  and  kept  intact. 
This,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  would  be  very  unlikely  to  be 
carried  out. 

In  this  connection,  a  glance  at  the  estimated  amount  of  storage, 
consequent  upon  the  completion  of  the  present  dam,  will  be  interesting. 
On  page  4  this  amount  is  stated  to  be  73  236  000  000  galls.  The  writer 
has  found  that  a  very  serviceable  formula  representing  the  relation 
between  the  total  storage  required  to  maintain  a  desired  daily  average 
consumjition  throughout  the  year,  and  the  daily  average  yield  of  the 
source  of  supply,  is: 

(72 

S=~X  365. 

In  this  equation,  S  =  total  storage  required ;  C  =  daily  consumption, 
and  F=  daily  average  yield  of  the  water-shed,  all  in  the  same  unit. 
Let  us  apply  this  formula  to  the  present  case.  The  capacity  of  the 
New  Croton  Aqueduct  is  about  300  000  000  galls,  per  24  hours,  and  this 
may  be  taken  as  the  maximum  daily  consumption  of  New  York,  furnish- 
able  by  this  supply.  The  daily  average  yield  of  the  Croton  watershed 
above  the  Cornell  Dam,  will  be  about  365  000  000  galls,  per  24  hours, 
We  would  have  then : 

-S'  =  90  000  000  000  gaUs. 
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This    would    he  about  300  days'  supply,    as   against  244   actually  Mr.  (lould. 
provided,  iudicatiug  a  fair  agreement  between  the  two  figtires. 

Although  this  i)aper  is  confined  to  the  foundations  of  the  great 
dam,  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily  discussed  without  some  reference  to  the 
profile  of  the  dam  itself,  wliich  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

The  feature  of  tlie  profile  whicli  immediately  challenges  discussion 
is  its  form  below  the  level  of  the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  It 
will  be  perceived  that  the  profile  of  equal,  or  approximately  eqiial, 
resistance  is  continued  down  to  the  bed  rock,  some  120  ft.  beloAV  the 
bed  of  the  stream.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  spread  greatly  the  footing 
course,  and  to  increase  correspondingly  the  immense  volume  of  material 
to  be  excavated.  Was  this  necessary,  to  insure  the  reqiiired  stabiUty 
of  the  structure  ?  The  writer  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  both 
from  theoretical  and  practical  considerations  he  does  not  believe  it  to 
have  been  necessary  or  even  advisable.  He  understands  that  the 
theory  upon  which  this  profile  is  based  is  that  the  dam  is,  or  may  be, 
subjected  to  the  pressure  due  to  a  head  of  water  extending  from  its  top, 
through  the  excavation  and  down  to  the  bottom  rock  on  which  it 
stands.  He  considers  this  theory  as  inadmissible.  Its  acceptance 
apiiears  to  lead  to  the  untenable  conclusion  that  the  deeper  the  founda- 
tion, the  greater  the  hydrostatic  stress.  We  have  only  to  consider  what 
a  monstrosity  would  ensue  if  the  dam  were  carried  down  to  a  very 
great  depth,  say  300  ft.,  below  the  surface  and  the  profile  calculated 
ai'cording  to  this  theory.  He  considers  also,  that  this  endeavor  to  err, 
if  at  all.  on  the  side  of  safety  is,  to  some  extent,  self  destructive,  for  it 
results  in  pihng  up  a  huge  mass  of  back-filling  upon  the  outer  toe  of 
the  dam,  adding  this  extra  weight  to  the  already  enormous  pressure ' 
which  it  is  sustaining.  The  additional  spreading  of  the  foot  cannot  be 
necessary  to  resist  rotation  about  the  outer  toe,  because  such  rotation 
woiild  be  impossible  at  that  depth,  nor  can  it  be  needed  to  prevent 
crushing.  That  i)art  of  the  structure  which  is  deeply  buried  and 
closely  imprisoned  on  all  sides  is  quite  differently  and  much  more 
favorably  circumstanced  to  resist  crushing  than  is  that  part  which 
stands  entirely  above  grotmd  with  no  opposing  resistance  to  prevent  the 
lateral  escape  of  crushed  material.  In  this  connection,  the  writer 
would  quote  what  he  has  said  elsewhere,  as  follows: 

' '  Nor  can  he  agree  with  those  who  maintain  that  the  thi-ust  of  the 
water  from  a  full  reservoir  should  be  considered  as  that  due  to  a  head 
extending  from  tlie  to^)  of  the  dam  to  the  bottom  of  the  foundations. 
That  i)oi-tiou  of  the  dam  which  is  buried  in  the  earth  or  rock  should,  in 
his  opinion,  be  considered  entirely  apart  from  the  dam  proi)er,  and  as 
subject  to  an  entirely  different  class  of  stress.  He  would  consider  this 
portion  of  the  structure  as  forming,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the  geology  of  the 
territory,  and  confine  his  caliulatious,  as  regards  the  thrust  of  the 
water,  to  the  superstructure  which,  standing  in  relief  above  the  surface 
of  the  sun-ouuding  ground  receives  the  pressure  of  the  water  on  one 
side,  and  that  of  the  atmosphere  only  on  the  other." 
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Mr.  Gould.  Apart  from  this  feature  of  the  profile,  some  remarks  may  be  made 
upon  the  dimensions  given  to  the  upper  portion.  The  calculations 
which  lead  to  the  profile  adopted  were  based  upon  the  well-known 
empirical  formulas  for  resistance  to  crushing,  sometimes  called 
Debauve's  formulas,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  given  by  that  author 
in  his  "Manuel  del'  Injenieur,"  though  not  original  with  him.  It  is 
usual  to  assume  that  if  the  profile,  so  calculated,  satisfies  the  condi- 
tion of  resistance  to  crushing,  it  will  of  necessity  satisfy  also  that  of 
resistance  to  overturning.  This  method  of  calculation  results,  as  re- 
gards the  latter  condition,  in  a  profile  which  is  very  light  in  the  upper 
portion  and  very  heavy  in  the  lower. 

In  looking  at  the  profile  of  a  very  high  masonry  dam  on  paper  the 
eye  deceives  us,  unless  we  keep  the  scale  in  mind.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  regard  such  structures — dams  and  other  retaining  walls, 
— in  reference  to  their  apparent  stability  as  against  overturning 
bodily  around  the  outer  edge.  Kegarded  in  this  way,  the  profile 
always  seems  to  be,  and  indeed  is,  skimped  at  the  top  and  redundantly 
thick  at  the  bottom.  This  appearance  changes,  however,  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  character  of  the  stress  brought  to  bear  upon  the  base 
and  all  the  lower  portions  of  the  wall.  The  tendency  of  this  stress  is 
to  pulverize  the  bottom  courses,  and  it  can  only  be  resisted  by  an  ex- 
tension of  base  beyond  what  would  be  required  to  secure  a  sufficient 
moment  of  resistance  to  overthrow.  To  use  a  homely  figure,  the  dam 
may  be  compared  to  a  sack  of  meal  in  danger  of  bursting,  rather  than 
to  a  rigid  body  in  danger  of  toj^pling  over. 

In  designing  very  high  dams,  therefore,  foreseeing  as  we  do  the 
width  of  base  to  which  we  will  be  forced  in  order  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing crushing  stress,  we  instinctively  economize  in  the  upper  por- 
tions, influenced  partly,  no  doubt,  by  the  fact  that  if  failure  is  to  occur 
anywhere,  it  had  better  be  at  the  top  than  the  bottom,  and  also  to 
make  the  unit  stresses  more  uniform  throughout.  But  this  economy 
or  this  desire  to  equalize  crushing  stress  may  be  pushed  too  far.  It 
seems  to  the  writer  that  this  has  been  done  in  the  present  case,  where, 
in  his  judgment,  the  outer  face  of  the  dam  has  been  hollowed  out  too 
much  above  Elevation  100. 

It  is  stated  in  the  paper  that  the  dam  has  a  general  factor  of  safety 
of  2  against  rotation.  It  is  understood  that  in  all  calculations  the 
water  in  the  reservoir  is  supposed  to  stand  level  with  the  top  of  the 
dam,  or  at  Elevation  210.  This  is  certainly  an  extreme  assumption. 
The  spillway  elevation  is  106,  its  length  1  000  ft.,  and  its  required 
capacity  rated  at  15  000  cu.  ft.  per  second.  This  would  correspond 
to  an  elevation  of  about  199,  or  say  200  at  most,  in  the  reservoir.  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  dam  above  Elevation  100  has  a  factor 
of  safety  of  at  least  2.5,  and  a  rough  calculation  seems  to  show  this  to 
be  the  case.     But  it  must  be   borne  in  tiiind  that  these  calculations 
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assume  a  i)iiroly  static  pressure,  due  to  absolutely  quiescent  water.  Mr.  Gould. 

This  dam,  however,  will  act  as  the  retaining  wall,  or  breakwater,  of  an 

immense  and  deep  lake,  with  soundings  of  140  ft.  in  direct  contact  with 

an  almost  vertical  back.     Over  this  lake  violent  storms  will  rage,  ac- 

fompauied  by  wave    action  of    tremendous    dynamic    force.     Is    this 

I)art  of  the  dam  sufficiently  massive  to  meet  the  shock  of  these  waves 

and  hurl  thorn  back  upon  themselves?     Hugh  fields  of  floating  ice  may 

be  expected  to  thump  heavily  against  the  wall;  is  it  heavy  enough  to 

resist  their  impact  urged  on  by  wind  and  waves?     To  say  the  least,  we 

must  admit  that  the  practical  factor  of  safety  is  reduced  to  its  absolute 

minimum. 

The  writer  would  be  in  favor  of  i)lacing  an  earthen  embankment, 
well  rii)-ra})ped  at  the  back  of  the  dam,  for  a  portion  of  its  height. 
The  eft'eets  of  such  a  bank  would  be  to  diminish  the  chance  of  per- 
colation down  the  back  and  reduce  still  further  the  bugbear  of  an  ex- 
aggerated hydrostatic  pressure;  to  diminish  considerably  the  eflect  of 
the  deej)  wave  action  against  the  dam,  and  by  maintaining  a  constant 
counter  j^ressure  against  the  back,  to  limit  the  range  of  pressure  when 
the  reservoir  is  alternately  full  and  empty.  It  would  be  esi^ecially 
advisable  to  cover  the  entire  area  of  the  refilled  excavation  within  the 
reservoir  with  a  heavy  embankment  in  order  to  consolidate  by  its 
pressure  the  material  u^ed  in  refilling.  Plate  I  shows  that  the  inner 
slope  of  the  earthen  dam  on  the  south  side  already  covers,  or  is  to 
cover,  a  large  i^ortion  of  this  refilling,  so  that  only  an  extension  of  the 
bank  is  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the  suggestion. 

From  the  start,  it  was  recognized  that  the  chief  engineering  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome  in  the  building  of  the  great  dam  were  the 
diversion  of  the  river  and  the  taking  out  the  foundation  pit.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  jilau  pursued  to  divert  the  stream  Avas  the 
best,  and  its  complete  success,  as  recorded  in  the  paper,  is  the  just 
reward  of  an  intelligent  design  skillfully  carried  out.  There  is  no 
doubt,  too,  that  the  method  adopted  for  taking  out  the  excavation,  by 
means  of  an  open  cut  with  sloping  sides,  was  the  best  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  more  certain  of  success  than  any  attemiit  to  shore  up 
the  sides  could  have  been.  Had  the  superstructure  been  designed  to 
rest  upon  a  base  with  vertical  or  nearly  vertical  sides,  the  suggestion 
made  originally  might  have  been  revived;  namely,  to  take  out  two 
comparatively  narrow  trenches,  one  at  the  uiJ-stream  and  the  other 
at  the  down-stream  face  of  the  foundation,  sustaining  the  sides  by 
means  of  shoring,  and  biailding  iip  these  two  faces  first.  The  central 
core  of  earth  could  then  be  removed  between  these  two  walls,  and 
the  remaining  masonry  laid.  Even  in  this  case,  however,  the  surer 
plan  of  side  slopes  might  have  been  found  preferable.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  work  has  been  accomplished  successfully  as  described, 
and  at  the  present  time,  when  the  critical  period   has  been   safely 
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Mr.  Gould,  passed  and  the  foundations  brought  up  to  surface  level,  there  can  be 
nothing  but  congratulations  to  all  concerned  in  carrying  through  this 
bold  and  brilliant  feat  of  engineering  to  a  triumphant  issue. 

The  successful  prosecution  of  the  work  below  ground  depended 
upon  the  ability  to  keep  the  pits  dry.  Evidently  this  fact  was  real- 
ized fully  by  the  engineers,  and  a  powerful  pumping  plant  installed 
for  the  purpose  It  is  not  always  thus,  and  many  operations  involv- 
ing deep  excavations  are  increased  greatly  in  cost,  difficulty  and 
danger  by  inadequate  and  badly  managed  pumping  facilities. 

The  overflow  arrangement  seems  to  have  been  intelligently  planned, 
and  from  an  examination  of  the  plans  and  descriptions  contained  in 
this  paper  the  writer  thinks  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  flaw  in  the 
general  design  of  the  work,  as  regards  the  handling  of  the  water 
before,  during  and  after  construction. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  work  is  the  earthen  dam  with  core 
wall  on  the  south  or  limestone  side  of  the  stream.  The  writer  has  not 
noticed  any  explicit  statement  in  the  paper  as  to  why  the  change  was 
made  from  masonry  to  earth,  but  it  may  be  inferred  readily  that  the 
limestone  rock  was  not  considered  sufficiently  solid  to  warrant  a 
masonry  dam,  pure  and  simple,  for  the  entire  length.  If  this  was  the 
case,  then  sound  engineering  judgment  was  shown  in  changing  over 
to  earth.  It  may  be  suggested,  however,  that  the  masonry  dam  might 
have  been  continued  across  the  valley,  leaving  its  down-stream  face 
exposed,  while  the  back  was  protected  by  the  earthen  bank.  This  would 
have  involved  more  masonry,  the  cost  of  which  would  be  partially  off- 
set by  saving  the  outer  wing- wall  and  outer  earthen  embankment. 

In  describing  the  masonry  core-wall  introduced  in  the  earthen 
bank,  Mr.  Gowen  speaks  somewhat  apologetically  of  its  massiveness. 
In  the  writer's  opinion  it  errs  in  the  other  direction,  and  should  have 
been  considerably  thicker  than  shown.  Its  top  should,  by  all  means, 
be  carried  to  Elevation  210,  the  same  as  the  crest  of  the  masonry  dam. 
Carrying  the  top  of  the  earthen  embankment  to  220,  as  shown  in  the 
drawings,  is  excellent  judgment. 

In  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  section  describing  the  protec- 
tive work  (page  20),  Mr.  Gowen  also  speaks  somewhat  apologetically  of 
the  great  cost  of  this  work.  No  word  of  apology  is  necessary  to 
justify  this  entirely  wise  expenditure.  Parsimony  here  would  have 
been  the  falsest  economy. 

The  account  of  the  manner  of  carrying  on  the  deep  excavations  and 
of  dealing  with  springs  and  fissures  of  the  rock  is  very  valuable.  It 
appears  to  have  been  successful,  and  in  any  event  is  not  open  to  criti- 
cism. This  work  could  only  be  judged  on  the  ground,  and  while 
actually  going  on.  At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  what  was 
attempted  was  accomj^lished  successfully. 

Something  is  said  on   pages  29  and  30  about  a  possible  upward 
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water  pressure  ap^ainst  the  bottom  of  the  foundations  of  the  dam.  Mr.  Oouid. 
The  writer  considers  that  all  apprehension  of  danger  from  such  action 
is  groundless.  When  the  small  proportionate  area  which  in  any 
event  could  be  exposed  to  this  action  is  taken  into  consideration;  when 
capillarity  and  friction  are  given  their  due  weight,  and  when  it  is 
remembei-ed  that  at  the  worst  it  would  be  a  hydraulic,  not  a  hydro- 
static, pressure  that  could  take  effect,  as  there  would  always  be  a  line 
of  escape  below  the  dam,  it  will  be  realized  that  this  danger  dwindles 
down  to  a  negligible  value.  The  writer  would  class  fears  of  this 
nature  with  those  which  prompt  a  continuation  of  the  theoretical 
profile  down  to  the  deep-seated  rock. 

All  the  foregoing  remarks  aj^ply  to  what  may  be  called,  distinct- 
ively, the  engineering  features  of  the  work.  The  constructional 
details  are  also  very  interesting. 

Before  commencing  to  lay  the  masonry  in  the  foundation  j^it  of  the 
main  dam,  it  is  stated  that  the  rock  bottom  was  painted  with  a  grout 
of  neat  Portland  cement,  which  was  allowed  to  set  before  commencing 
to  build.  The  writer  would  question  the  wisdom  of  interj^osing  a  film 
of  cement  between  the  rock  and  the  masonry.  He  would  j^refer  to  bed 
the  stones  directly  upon  the  sharp,  clean  rock. 

The  arrangement  of  the  derricks  and  the  racking  of  the  work  as 
described  and  shown  on  Plate  X,  Fig.  2,  were  judiciously  planned,  and 
calculated  to  secure  rapid,  systematic  and  substantial  work.  The 
cable- way  does  not  seem  to  figure  in  this  part  of  the  work.  It  is  not 
stated  whether  the  "  Portland  "  mentioned  was  American  or  foreign, 
nor  whether  the  "American  "  cement  was  of  the  Portland  or  Rosen- 
dale  type.  This  leaves  us  a  little  in  the  dark  respecting  the  relative 
merits  of  the  American  mortar,  2  to  1,  and  the  Portland,  3  to  1. 

The  stone  used  under  the  name  of  "gabro  "  is  probably  a  syenite, 
differing  from  gi-anite  or  gneiss  in  that  the  quartz  is  replaced  by  horn- 
blende. 

The  i)recautions  taken  in  bedding  the  stones,  described  on  page  58, 
are  those  necessary  to  secure  good  hydraulic  masonry.  It  is  proba- 
ble, however,  that  as  the  work  progressed  and  the  gangs  became 
broken  in  to  the  requirements  of  the  inspection,  the  beds  were  prop- 
erly prepared  at  once,  without  the  necessity  of  raising  every  stone  in 
order  to  rebed  it.  Foremen  accustomed  only  to  ordinary  first-class 
masonry,  such  as  bridge  abutments,  are  apt  to  be  dismayed  at  first  by 
the  lavish  use  of  mortar  required  in  hydraulic  work.  They  soon 
realize  however,  that,  even  when  mortar  is  thrown  in  by  the  shovelful 
none  need  be  wasted,  for  the  surplus  is  forced  out  by  the  stones  as 
they  are  laid,  and  goes  to  form  the  bedding  of  the  neighboring  ones. 
Specimens  of  the  work  are  shown  in  Plate  XJI,  and  to  a  larger  scale 
in  Fig.  2,  Plate  XI.  In  the  latter  figure  some  hammer-dressing  or 
possibly  "  plug  and  feathering"  seems  to  have  been  used  to  secure 
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Mr.  Gould,  approximately  vertical  joints  and  horizontal  beds,  and  in  these 
respects  the  work  is  satisfactory.  It  must  be  recognized,  however, 
that  the  stones  are  badly  shaped  for  substantial  work.  Unless  they 
are  all  headers,  which  would  be  bad  construction,  they  are  nearly  all 
too  high  in  the  rise  for  the  length  of  bed,  making  them  top  heavy  and 
rendering  it  next  to  impossible  to  secure  a  good  bond,  as  is  plainly 
seen  in  the  figure.  In  a  wall  of  the  immense  thickness  of  the  main 
dam  it  is  true  that  many  defects  of  this  sort  are  of  comparatively  little 
moment,  for  the  wall  must  be  considered  in  the  mass,  and  besides, 
true  Portland  cement  mortar  proportioned  2  to  1  or  even  3  to  1  is  a 
tower  of  strength,  and  covers  many  sins.  But  in  the  case  of  light 
work,  such  as  the  center  wall  of  the  earth  embankment,  the  stones 
should  be  got  out  in  such  shapes  that  each  individual  piece  is  in 
stable  equilibrium  when  laid  in  the  wall  with  its  best  bed  down. 
They  should  admit  of  being  laid  readily,  with  a  perfect  interlocking 
bond,  every  vertical  joint  being  well  capped  by  the  stone  above  it,  the 
bond  being  maintained,  not  only  on  the  face,  but  throughout  the 
entire  body  of  the  work.  In  Fig.  1,  Plate  XII,  showing  the  unfin- 
ished end  of  the  spillway,  a  tendency  may  be  seen  to  produce  a  triple 
wall,  that  is,  to  build  the  two  faces  first,  and  fill  in  between  them 
afterward.  Unless  the  greatest  care  be  taken  to  prevent  it,  thin  work 
will  almost  always  be  built  this  way,  but  the  result  is  a  weak  combi- 
nation, and  the  tendency  should  be  carefully  guarded  against. 

The  prices  paid  for  the  different  classes  of  work  furnish  valuable 
economic  data.  The  price  of  rubble  seems  very  low,  although  the 
facilities  for  using  large  stones  and  working  generally  to  good  advan- 
tage, are  very  great.  The  prices  paid  for  excavation,  both  rock  and 
earth,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  high.  No  price  is  stated  for  refilling 
or  embankment.     It  is  noteworthy  that  no  concrete  is  mentioned. 

The  over-running  of  the  time  limit  in  a  work  so  carefully  planned, 
and  in  which  there  were  no  blunders  to  correct,  nor  extensive  addi- 
tions made  after  the  work  was  commenced,  is  suggestive  at  the  pres- 
ent time  when  other  gigantic  undertakings  are  contemplated  by  the 
city. 
Mr.  Rafter.  George  W.  Rafter,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  portions 
of  this  paper  relating  to  the  borings  for  determining  the  nature  of  the 
foundations  are  especially  interesting  to  the  writer,  as  well  as  the 
observation  that,  in  the  Croton  Valley,  wherever  the  bed-rock  ap- 
peared at  one  side,  it  almost  invariably  dipped  down  sharply  on  the 
other  side  to  a  depth  at  which  it  would  be  impracticable  to  establish 
a  foundation. 

This  general  condition,  or  a  modification  of  it,  is  found  frequently 
in  streams  issuing  from  the  granitic  rock  horizons  of  the  Adirondack 
mountains  of  New  York.  The  writer  has  found  it  repeatedly  in  his 
extended  series  of  examinations  of  sites  for  storage  dams  in  that  region. 
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As  to  why  this  pheuomenon  repeatedly  occurs,  the  geologists  are  iMr.  Rafter, 
silent;  aud  thus  far  the  writer  has  been  unable  to  assign  any  explana- 
tion. Certainly,  in  view  of  the  large  amount  of  high  dam  construction 
now  projected  in  the  State  of  New  York,  an  answer  to  this  question 
would  be  useful,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  tell  us  in  many  cases 
what  to  avoid.  An  answer  is  desirable  further  on  the  general  principle 
that,  with  the  reason  fairly  understood,  we  may  hope  to  find  more 
easily  the  point  of  minimum  resistance — that  is  to  say,  the  location  oh 
a  given  stream  where  the  conditions  are,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
favorable. 

As  to  a  solution  of  this  problem,  the  writer  considers  that  un- 
doubtedly it  will  come  through  a  better  understanding  of  the  laws 
governing  glacial  drift  and  the  complex  jjhenomena  of  surface 
geology,  generally. 

As  stated,  some  of  the  Adirondack  streams  present  a  modification 
of  the  condition  described  by  Mr.  Gowen,  namely,  the  bed-rock 
frequently  shows  on  one  side  of  the  valley,  dipping  down  to  a  few  feet 
below  the  bed  of  the  stream  and  then  running  off  on  the  other  side 
either  horizontally  or  approximately  so.  This  was  the  condition  at 
Indian  Lake,  where  a  dam  47  ft.  high  was  erected  in  1898.  So  far  as 
the  studies  have  been  carried,  it  is  the  condition  at  Boreas  and  Cheney 
Ponds,  Tumblehead  Falls,  ConkUnville  and  other  points  proposed  as 
sights  for  high  dams  in  the  Adirondack  region,  and  of  which  some  of 
the  details  may  be  obtained  by  reference  to  the  writer's  reports  on  the 
Ui^per  Hudson  storage  surveys. 

In  189:3-96,  the  writer  made  a  series  of  studies  for  high  dams  on  the' 
Genesee  River  ranging  from  about  100  ft.  to  175  ft.  in  total  height.  ' 
In  the  work  in  the  Genesee  Valley,  in  1893,  the  rocks  dealt  with  were 
the  rather  soft  and  friable  Genesee  shales.  In  general  terms,  the 
problem  was  to  find  material  hard  enough  to  carry  securely  the  super- 
imposed weight  and,  at  the  same  time,  insure  water-tightness  under 
the  foundations  and  at  the  ends. 

It  was  deemed  desirable  to  use  the  diamond  drill  extensively.  The 
cores  taken  out  showed  that  the  first  20  to  30  ft.  of  the  rock  founda- 
tion, while  evidently  capable  of  carrying  the  proposed  loads,  was 
defective  in  that  there  Avere  many  minute  seams  through  which  con- 
siderable water  might  be  expected  to  escape  when  under  2>res8ure.  In 
order  to  gain  some  idea  of  just  how  serious  a  matter  this  might  be, 
water  pressure  was  applied  to  drill  holes  after  the  drilling  was 
finished,  by  the  use  of  a  rubber  packer,  placed  at  different  elevations 
in  the  holes.  Water  was  forced  below  the  same  by  means  of  a  pipe 
passing  through  the  packer.  Space  will  not  be  taken  to  descril)e  in 
detail  the  arrangements  for  accomplishing  this,  because  illustrations  of 
such  rubber  packers  may  be  found  in  the  catalogues  of  firms  dealing 
in  well  supplies.     Moreover,  the  appliances  and  the  results  attained 
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Mr.  Rafter,  have  been  described  by  the  writer  somewhat  in  detail  in  his  reports  on 
the  Genesee  Eiver  storage,  for  1893  and  1894.  The  object  in  referring 
to  the  matter  at  all  on  this  occasion  is  chiefly  to  complete  the  literature 
of  the  subject  in  the  Transactions  of  this  Society.  So  far  as  the  writer 
is  aware,  his  methods  of  using  water  under  pressure  for  testing  the 
quality  of  rock  foundations,  as  worked  out  in  1893,  were  somewhat  in 
advance  of  methods  used  previously.  * 

To  illustrate  the  methods  used  and  the  results  obtained  in  1893, 
the  following  abstracts  from  the  log  of  the  tests,  as  kept  from  day  to 
day,  are  presented: 

October  17th,  1893. — Tested  drill  hole  YY4,  using  rubber  packer 
set  50  ft.  from  top  of  casing.  On  starting  pump,  gauge  showed  60  to 
70  lbs.,  and  pressure  rose  gradually  to  110  lbs.  At  this  pressure  the 
hole  took  all  the  water  the  pump  could  deliver.  After  pumping  for 
an  hour  with  the  packer  at  Elevation  539.5,  disconnected  and  found 
that  water  ran  slowly  from  top  of  pipe,  about  5  ft.  above  surface  of 
ground  (Elevation  594.0),  thereby  showing  that  a  small  head  had  been 
gained  at  the  sides.  Packer  was  then  raised  to  Elevation  559.5  (top  of 
rock  at  565.2),  and  the  pu.mp  again  connected.  With  the  jDump  at  full 
capacity,  the  pressure  was  only  20  lbs.  and  no  more  could  be  gained 
however  rapidly  the  pump  was  run.  The  clear  inference  is  that 
between  Elevations  539.5  and  559.5  there  are  seams  or  fissures  which 
allow  water  to  flow  out  of  the  drill  hole  when  under  about  20  lbs. 
pressure. 

October  19th,  1893.— Tested  driU  hole  ZZl.  Packer  was  first  set 
19  ft.  above  bottom  (Elevation  532.5).  Pump  stalled  at  100  lbs. 
pressui'e.  Raised  packer  gradually,  packing  it  at  every  few  feet  by 
setting  pressure  above  against  pressure  of  water  from  below.  In  this 
way  the  hole  was  tested  for  its  entire  length  and  found  to  stand,  as 
stated,  100  lbs.  at  the  bottom,  and  from  40  to  50  lbs.  in  the  upper 
jjart. 

October  31st,  1893. — Tested  horizontal  hole  at  foot  of  Hog-back. 
Set  packer  87  ft.  in,  or  8  ft.  from  end.  On  starting  pump,  gauge 
showed  100  lbs.  and  rose  gradually  to  140  lbs.  Released  packer  and 
stopped  every  10  ft.  until  54.5  ft.  from  bottom  was  reached.  At  this 
point  gauge  dropped  to  100  lbs.,  but  in  30  minutes  advanced  again  to 
140  lbs.,  and  in  15  minutes  more  to  150  lbs.,  where  it  remained  for  30 
minutes  and  then  dropped  to  60  lbs.,  the  steam  pressure  remaining 
the  same.  In  1  hour  and  45  minutes  the  pressure  was  40  lbs.  At  this 
l^oint  water  dripped  from  the  side  of  the  Hogback  for  some  distance 
to  the  South. 

November  2d,  1893. — Relocated  the  foregoing  test  with  packer  55 
ft.  from  bottom  of  hole,  and  with  4  qts.  of  wheat  bran  below  packer. 
Pumped  with  100  lbs.  pressiare  for  2  hours  without  efi"ect. 

November  2d,  1893.— Tested  hole  23  +  42,  W.  250,  at  Hogback 
location.  Hole  84  ft.  deep,  14  ft.  to  rock  (elevation  of  bottom  503.4, 
top  of  rock  571.4).  Set  packer  8.5  ft.  from  bottom.  Gauge  showed 
165  lbs.  Raised  jjacker  to  Elevation  524.4,  and  j^ressure  dropped  to 
80  lbs.  Disconnected  and  put  in  4  qts.  of  bran,  whereupon  pressure 
rose  to  170  lbs.  Raised  packer  to  Elevation  534.0  and  still  maintained 
same  pressure.     At  Elevation  536.0  pressure  dropped  to  100  lbs.  and 

♦  Report  on  Genesee  River  Storage  Surveys,  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Engineer 
and  Surveyor  of  New  York,  for  1893,  p.  416.    Also,  same  report,  1894,  p.  360. 
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remaiu«Hl    at    that    point  even  after  the   addition  of  5  qts.    of  l)ran.  Mr.  Rafter. 
Pressure  finally  fell  to  GO  lbs.  and  remained  there  for  31  hours.  While 
pnmpin^  this  hole,  water  ran  from  casing  at  23  -|-  42,  W.  350. 

November  4th.  1893.— Tested  23  +42,  W.  350,  at  Hogback  location. 
Set  {)ai'ker  10  ft.  from  bottom  (elevation  518.0),  and  olDtained  40  lbs. 
pressiire.  Added  4  qts.  of  bran  without  effect  on  the  pressure.  In 
21  hours  the  pressure  rose  gradually  to  65  lbs.  Coloring  matter  was 
added,  and  showed  in  the  water  flowing  from  casing  at  hole  23  -f-  42, 
W.  250.  On  stopping  pump,  it  was  found  that  water  pumped  into  hole 
had  ac(iuired  a  back  pressure  of  20  lbs.  On  disconnecting,  water  ran 
from  pipe  for  1  hour  and  49  minutes.  This  test  indicates  not  only  a 
connection  between  hole  23  -f-  42,  W.  250,  and  this  one,  under  the 
river  bed,  and  independent  of  it;  but  also  shows  backing  up,  i)robably 
in  vertical  seams,  at  the  sides  of  the  gorge.  A  number  of  other  tests 
at  this  rsite  gave  the  same  result.  In  one  of  them  the  back  jiressure 
increased  gradually  to  from  50  to  60  lbs.,  where  it  remained  stationary 
duriuj?  4  hours' continuous  pumping.  Water  was  then  discovered  run- 
ning from  a  fissure  in  the  rock  side  of  the  gorge  over  100  ft.  above  the 
river  surface  and  several  hundred  feet  away. 

November  24th,  1893.— Tested  B.  40  +  70,  W.  750,  at  Site  No.  1. 
Set  packer  6  ft.  from  bottom.  Pressure  rose  to  180  lbs. ,  when  pump 
stalled.  Kaised  packer  10  ft.,  or  to  16  ft.  from  bottom,  when  pressure 
rose  at  first  to  170  lbs.,  but  in  a  few  mimites  fell  to  120  lbs.,  where  it 
remained  for  10  minutes,  and  finally  fell  to  100  lbs.  Uncoupled  and 
added  bran,  when  pressure  rose  from  100  to  120  lbs.  Raised  i)acker 
to  26  ft.  from  bottom  and  gauge  showed  40  lbs.  Again  added  bran 
and  gauge  rose  to  50  lbs.  With  packer  at  this  elevation  gas  issued 
from  casing  at  hole  B.  40  -|-  70,  W.  850.  Upon  raising  packer  2  ft. 
more,  larger  quantities  of  gas  flowed  from  the  hole.  The  packer  was 
raised  and  lowered  several  times  with  like  results,  showing  a  connection 
between  the  two  holes  at  about  Elevation  548.0. 

The  use  of  wheat  bran,  as  referred  to  in  the  foregoing,  was  for  the     • 
purpose  of   determining  whether   or   not    the    seams   permitting  the 
escape  of  water  were  of  minute  or  open  texture.     When  minute,  the 
fact  was  shown  quickly  and  easily  by  the  use  of  a  very  small  quantity 
if  bran. 

In  1896  the  final  studies  for  the  Genesee  storage  dam  at  Portage 
were  made.  Here  very  simple  conditions  prevailed.  The  rocks  dealt 
with  were  the  comparatively  hard  sandstones  of  the  Portage  group, 
and  a  few  borings  followed  by  water-pressure  tests  removed  all  iincer- 
tainty  as  to  the  nature  of  the  foundation.  The  writer  has  no  doubt 
that  diamond-drill  cores  and  a  series  of  water  i)i*essure  tests  properly 
carried  out  can  be  made  to  yield  more  for  a  given  expeuditiii'e  than 
any  other  method  of  investigating  this  specific  problem  thus  far 
devised.  Indeed,  there  is  really  no  other  satisfactory  method  of 
investigation. 

In  view  of  the  interesting  and  valuable  i-esults  obtained,  even  from 
observation  of  loss  of  drill  water  at  the  New  Croton  Dam,  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  dilate  at  length  on  the  practical  value  of  such  tests. 

The  method  of  stopiung  cavities  by  forcing  in  plastic  clay  is  inter- 
esting and  undoubtedly  new  to  most  engineers.     j\Ir.  Gowen  is  fortu- 
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Mr.  Rafter,  nate  in  the  considerable  number  of  either  new,  or  substantially  new, 
details  developed  on  the  work  under  his  charge,  and  which  he  has 
presented  in  this  paj^er. 
Mr.  LeConte.  L.  J.  Le  Conte,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — This  paper  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  practical  knowledge  on  masonry  dam  build- 
ing, particularly  where  the  bed-rock  at  the  site  is  of  inferior  character. 
It  contains  many  interesting  data  relating  to  the  treacherous  nature  of 
limestone  formations.  Every  student  of  the  stability  of  masonry  dams, 
however,  will  feel  a  certain  amount  of  disappointment  in  the  fact  that 
systematic  efforts  were  not  made  to  determine  the  amount  and  extent 
of  the  expected  up-lift  on  the  base  of  the  dam,  due  to  the  upward 
pressure  of  the  ground-water  when  the  lake  is  filled. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the  building  of  the  Vyrnwy  Dam 
Mr.  Deacon  went  to  much  expense  and  made  many  useful  experiments 
with  the  view  of  determining  the  amount  and  extent  of  up-lift  on  the 
base  of  the  dam,  and  the  results  were  both  instructive  and  thoroughly 
convincing. 

The  mammoth  dam  now  being  built  on  the  Cornell  site,  based  on  a 
seamy  bed-rock  full  of  running  water,  certainly  furnished  rare  oi^jjor- 
tunities  for  making  further  valuable  experiments  in  the  same  direction, 
and  it  seems  strange  that  some  efforts  were  not  made  to  get  more  ex- 
tended information  on  this  all-important  subject,  and  at  no  great 
additional  expense.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  how  much  of  this  up-lift 
can  be  suppressed  by  grouting  wet  seams  and  filling  up  cavities  in  the 
limestone  bed-rock.  Where  hydrostatic  pressures  are  great,  as  they  will 
be  in  this  case,  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  the  up-lift  will  be  confined 
to  the  mouths  of  the  bed-rock  fissures  exclusively. 

The  author  states  that  a  great  many  test  holes  were  drilled  and  piped, 
the  ground-water  in  some  rising  83  ft.,  with  the  lake  as  yet  empty. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  these  jiipes  have  been,  and  will  be, 
maintained  and  continued  up  vertically  through  the  completed  dam, 
with  the  view  of  noting  the  changes  in  the  pipe  water-levels  as  the  lake 
fills  up. 

Mr.  Gowen.  Chables  S.  GowEN,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — In  presenting 
his  paper  on  "  The  Foundations  of  the  New  Croton  Dam,"  the  writer 
did  not  anticii^ate  that  the  question  of  the  section  adopted  would  be 
raised  as  the  principal  point  of  one  of  the  discussions  offered,  and  he 
would,  for  obvious  reasons,  prefer  to  leave  the  further  discussion  of 
this  point  to  those  who  were  originally  more  interested  than  he  in  the 
matter.  Nevertheless,  the  following  is  offered  in  reference  to  this 
qiiestion,  in  connection  ^vith  his  reply  to  the  other  points  raised  by 
Mr.  Gould. 

As  the  writer  understands  it,  the  following  were  the  principal  con- 
ditions governing  the  design  of  the  section : 

The  water  level  when  the  basin  was  full  was  taken  at  Elevation  206. 
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Water  pressure  was  assumed  to  obtain  to  the  level  of  the  bed-rock  Mr.aowen. 
surface. 

The  back  pressure  due  to  the  water  on  the  down-stream  side  (water- 
table  level)  was  also  taken  into  account  and  allowed  for. 

Pressures  (calciilated)  were  limited  to  15  tons  per  square  foot  at  the 
base  of  the  structure  (rock  surface),  and  the  lines  of  pressure  were 
kept  well  within  the  middle  third  of  the  section  at  any  assumed  level.    • 

The  above  conditions  are  stated  because  Mr.  Gould  seems  to  have 
been  in  error  in  understanding  that,  in  the  calculations,  Elevation  210 
was  assumed  as  high-water  mark  and  that  the  i)rofile  of  equal  resist- 
ance was  continued  dowTi  to  bed-rock,  120  ft.  (instead  of  75  ft.)  below 
the  bed  of  the  stream;  while,  as  to  the  elevation  of  the  overflow  (196), 
provision  has  been  made  for  an  increased  height  by  means  of  flash- 
boards  at  some  future  time,  and  a  high-water  elevation  of  206  is  not  im- 
probable. 

No  additional  thickness  of  section  was  made  on  account  of  possible 
ice  pressure  or  wave  motion.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  extensive 
overflow  located  in  close  proximity  to  the  main  dam  will  operate  at 
ordinary  high  water  to  relieve  the  lake  of  extensive  areas  of  ice  nearly 
as  eff'ectively  as  if  it  were  on  the  main  dam  proper,  while  the  width  of 
the  structure  at  the  top  (Elevation  210),  necessary  for  a  roadway,  gives 
additional  weight  and  stability  to  the  section  immediately  below. 

Mr.  Gould  maintains,  apparently,  that  no  account  need  be  taken  of 
pressures  below  the  restored  natural  surface,  below  which  the  founda- 
tions may  lie,  and  that  no  sjjreading  of  the  "foot  "  should  take  place 
below  this  level.  In  other  words,  that  the  structure  should  be 
designed  only  with  reference  to  its  height  above  the  restored  natural 
surface;  that  the  base  on  which  it  rests  should  be  limited  by  vertical 
sides;  and  that  dejiendence  should  be  placed  ujion  the  weight  of  the 
refill  for  resistance  to  crushing  and  overturning,  both  of  which  tend- 
encies would  necessarily  be  increased  greatly  by  the  narrow  foundation 
width.  In  support  of  this  assumption  he  has  stated  that  "he  would 
consider  this  jjortion  of  the  structure  as  forming,  in  fact,  a  part  of  the 
geology  of  the  territory,"  which  would  seem  to  mean  that  the  founda- 
tion wall  must  be  taken  as  equal  to  the  ledge  rock  below,  at  least  in 
its  capacity  to  resist  crushing  strains,  and  that  the  refilling  or  restored 
material  must  be  as  compact  as  it  was  originally,  before  excavation 
was  made,  in  order  to  be  as  effective  as  possible  against  tendency  to 
overturn.     Is  not  this  assumption  extreme? 

Further  on,  Mr.  Gould  states  that  the  tendency  of  the  stress,  on  the 
base  and  lower  portions  of  the  wall  of  a  high  masonry  dam,  is  to  pul- 
verize the  bottom  courses,  and  that  it  can  only  be  resisted  by  an  exten- 
.sion  of  the  base  beyond  what  would  be  required  to  secure  a  sufficient 
moment  of  resistance  to  overthrow.  He  then  compares  such  a  section, 
perhaps  not  inaptly,  to  a  bag  of  meal  in  danger  of  bursting.     When, 
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Mr.  Gowen.  however,  he  proposes  to  extend  such  a  section  for  an  indefinite  distance 
below  the  ground  surface,  and  depends  upon  the  refilling  to  counteract 
the  bursting  and  overturning  tendencies,  it  would  seem  to  the  writer 
that  the  plan  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  packing  the  bag  of 
meal  in  shavings  to  avoid  further  chance  of  rupture  to  the  bag. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  compare  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Gould's 
formula  for  determining  the  required  storage,  with  results  derived  by 
other  methods,  and  if  in  case  of  the  New  York  City  water  supply  we 
assume  G  =  280  000  000  galls,  per  day — which  is  all  that  the  Croton  is 
calculated  to  supply  in  dry  years — and  Y  =  360  000  000  galls,  per 
day,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  fairly  conservative  estimate  of  the  average 
yield  of  the  water-shed,  as  deduced  from  observations  extending 
from  1870  to  1894,  inclusive,  we  have  as  the  required  storage — 

Deductions  made  on  the  basis  of  the  Sudbury  Eiver  records  from  1875 

to  1895,*  inclusive,  would  give  the  following  as  the  required  storage 

for  a  dry  year  supi^ly  of  280  000  000  galls,  per  day — 

Area  of  Croton  water-shed  361  sq.  miles. 

280  000  000       ^^^  .„„  ^      „  ..  .  ,  T 

^— _ =  /76  000  ±  galls,   per  square  mile  average  vield 

obi 

per  day  required. 

This  requires  a  storage  per  square  mile  of  water-shed  of  200  000  000 
'   galls,    to   prevent   deficiency  in   a   dry    year,    or   a  total   storage   of 
200  000  000  X  361  =  72  200  000  000  galls. 

Later  computations  of  the  yield  of  the  Croton,  in  which  the  gaug- 
ings  of  flow  have  been  continued  nearly  up  to  date,  show  a  continued 
close  api^roximation  between  the  actual  average  daily  yield  and  the 
required  storage  as  deduced  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Stearns' 
tables  based  on  the  Sudbury  flow,  and  the  actual  storage  planned. 

The  question  of  trenching  the  outline  of  the  foundation  in  order  to 
save  the  excavation  of  self-supporting  slopes  was  ftilly  considered,  in 
connection  with  the  general  problem  presented  in  the  matter  of  the 
earth  excavation  at  the  dam,  and  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion,  judging 
from  the  experience  had  with  this  j^art  of  the  work,  that  neither  time 
nor  exi)ense  could  have  been  saved  by  such  methods.  The  mainte- 
nance and  drainage  of  trenches  sufiicient  for  the  purpose,  which  on 
the  limestone  side  of  the  foundation  would  have  had  to  be  carried  to 
varying  and  great  depths  into  the  bed-rock,  would  have  proved  espe- 
cially expensive,  as  well  as  tedious,  and,  even  with  the  trenches  estab- 
lished and  the  retaining  walls  built  in  them,  the  resumjDtion  of  the 
interior  excavation  work  would  have  tended  to  cause  delay  and  con- 
fusion, as  the  excavation  and  masonry  work  would  have  had  to  be 

*  "  Suggestions  as  to  the  Selection  of  Sources  of  Water  Supply,"  by  F.  P.  Stearns,  M. 
Am.  Soc.  C.  E.    Report  of  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  1890. 
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carried  on  in  close  proximity  in  a  jilace  where  lack  of  working  room  Mr.  Oowen. 
was  always  found  to  be  a  hard  condition  to  meet. 

The  main  consideration  governing  the  change  resulting  in  extend- 
ing the  main  dam  farther  into  the  side  hill  was  the  reduction  of  the 
height  of  the  embankment  at  the  south  end  of  the  dam.  The  maxi- 
mum height  of  the  embankment  above  the  level  of  the  restored  surface 
will  now  be  about  50  ft.  Another  advantage  gained  is  that  the  hard- 
l^an  of  the  core-wall  trench  extends  to  the  rock  foundation  for  the  full  '' 
length  of  the  trench,  up  to  the  juncture  of  the  wall  and  the  main 
dam. 

The  extensive  bank  of  hardpan  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley 
made  it  practicable  to  introduce  the  core-wall  and  embankment  features 
into  the  design  of  the  dam  and  was,  in  fact,  one  great  reason  for  seri- 
ously considering  this  location  as  feasible  and  advisable,  under  certain 
circumstances,  in  the  beginning. 

The  core- wall  is  planned  to  stop  at  Elevation  200,  as  the  water  in 
the  basin  will  not  rise  above  this  level  except  for  short  intervals  of 
time,  and  the  embankment,  at  this  elevation,  will  be  fully  130  ft.  thick 
and  well  paved. 

As  to  the  i)ossible  upward  pressure  due  to  percolation  under  the 
foundations:  Mr.  Gould  alludes  to  fears  on  this  score  as  groundless. 
In  this  the  writer  fully  agrees  with  him,  but  it  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of  that  Mr.  Deacon,  in  building  the  Vyrnwy  Dam,  established  a  series 
of  collecting  and  discharging  drains  in  the  body  of  the  dam,  in  antici- 
pation of  possible  percolation  tending  to  influence  the  structure's 
stability. 

The  query  in  regard  to  the  cement  used  is  pertinent,  and  a  more  • 
definite  statement  is  warranted.  The  Portland  cement  thus  far  used 
is  American  Portland,  Giant  Brand,  while  the  term  "American 
cement "  alludes  to  light-burned  cement.  Of  this,  large  quantities 
have  been  used — mostly  of  the  Union  and  Bridge  Brands — the  former 
a  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  latter  a  Rosendale  cement. 

Regarding  Mr.  Gould's  leference  to  Fig.  2,  Plate  XII,  and  his  criti- 
cism of  the  shape  of  the  rubble  stones  used  for  the  up-stream  facing,  it 
may  be  said  that  in  the  effort  to  build  a  face  with  as  small  an  amount 
of  joint  surface  (requiring  spawling  and  pointing)  as  possible,  the 
ordinary  rules  governing  the  proportions  between  the  height  and 
width  of  stones  may  have  been  ignored  at  times.  This,  it  would  seem, 
was  warranted  when  the  great  thickness  and  monolithic  character 
of  the  structure  is  considered. 

The  writer  regrets  that  Fig.  1,  Plate  XII,  should  show  a  question- 
able streak  near  the  middle  of  the  unfinished  end  of  the  spillway. 
This  streak  was  due  to  the  wash  of  surface  material  from  above,  and 
he  is  glad  to  assure  Mr.  Gould  that  the  workmanshij)  at  this  jjoint 
compares  very  favorably  with  that  at  any  other  point  of  the  structure. 
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Mr.  Gowen.  Mr.  Rafter's  account  of  the  use  of  a  rubber  packer  in  connection 
with  the  diamond  drill  is  interesting  and  valuable,  and  the  writer 
fully  agrees  with  him  that  through  the  water  pressure  tests  oppor- 
tunity is  offered  for  very  comi^lete  utilization  of  diamond  drill  borings. 
The  results  shown  in  the  quotations  from  the  log  of  the  pumping 
tests  are  remarkably-well  defined,  and  the  back  pressures  obtained  and 
flows  traced,  at  a  distance  and  at  comparatively  high  elevations,  are 
notable,  if  only  as  indicating  the  extent  to  which  such  tests  can  be 
used  in  the  examination  and  tracing  of  particular  seams,  as  well  as 
masses  of  rock  in  general. 
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Sastuei,  Whineby,  L.  J.  Le  Conte  and  Cliffoed  Kichakdson. 


Edward  P.  North,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — Mr.  Eafter's  remarks  are  Mr.  North, 
pertinent,  but  possibly  he  has  missed,  or  has  not  emphasized  suffi- 
ciently, the  principal  difficulty,  namely,  the  errors  made  in  planning 
the  work.  These  errors  may  possibly  be  shown  to  the  best  advantage 
by  TaV>le  No.  4,  which  gives  the  Engineer's  estimate  of  quantities  and 
prices,  the*  contractor's  bid  on  those  (juantities,  and  the  approximate 
final  estimate  as  given  by  the  author. 

It  was  estimated  that  more  than  6  miles  of  swamp  could  be  drained 
and  kept  free  from  water  at  a  cost  of  $1  500.  It  was  this  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  influence  of  water  on  marl  and  clay  that  nullified  the 
contract  ;  for,  after  the  first  season,  there  was  virtually  no  contract 
between  the  State  and  the  contractor,  but,  to  use  the  words  of  L.  E. 
Cooley,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  "the  contractor  had  a  license  to  prosecute 
the  work  at  his  own  price  and  on  his  own  specifications." 

It  was  well  known  that  with  the  first  canal,  built  in  1816  to  1825, 
there  was  much  difficulty  on  what  became  known  as  "the  Jordan 
Level."  It  was  not  then  as  notorious  as  it  was  under  the  enlargement 
of  1H:^B.  The  author  has  stated  that  tliree  contractors  abandoned  the 
work,  and  that,  eventually,  the  bulk  of  it  was  done  by  the  State.     The 

*  Continued  from  February,  1900,  Proceedings.  See  December,  1899,  Proceedings,  for 
Paper  by  William  B.  Landreth,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  on  this  subject. 
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Mr.  North.  TABLE  No.  4. — Pkeliminary  Estimate,  Successfuii  Bid  and  Appeoxi- 

Enoineer's  Estimate. 


Quanti- 
ties. 

Units. 

1 

1 

150  000 

Cu.  yds.. 

4  500 

" 

500 

" 

5  000 

Sq.  ft.... 

1000 

Cu.  yds.. 

17  000 

" 

1000 

" 

500 

Lin.  ft... 

500 

•' 

50  000 

" 

45  000 

•  ' 

1000 

Feet  B.M. 

4  000 

'• 

246  000 

" 

755  000 

'• 

850 
40 
50 

Cu.  yds.. 

1  100 

16  000 

2  200 

5 

10 

10 

Sq.  yds.. 

44 

Cu.  yds.. 

500 

Lin.  ft... 

1000 

Lbs 

15  000 

•' 

3  500 

" 

3 

3 

Items. 


G  rubbing  and  clearing 

Bailing  and  draining 

Dry  excavation  of  earth 

"  "       rock 

Excavation  of  masonry 

Rock  channeling 

Embankment 

Lining 

Puddling 

Piles  delivered 

"     driven 

Piles  at  foot  of  walLs  delivered 

"  "       driven 

White  oak  timber  and  plank 

Pine  "  "  

Hemlock  "  "  

Spruce      "  "  

Bridge  abutment  culvert  and  receiver  masonry 

Coping  on  above 

Vertical  wall  in  Portland  cement 

'■  laid  dry 

Slope  and  pavement  wall 

Portland  cement  concrete 

Asphaltic  concrete 

Loose  stone  filling 

Portland  cement  pointing 

Pavement  wall 

Cedar  posts  set 

Wrought  iron  and  steel 

Cast-iron  pipe 

Spikes  and  nails 

Raising  bridges 

Painting  bridges 


Prices. 


$500.00 

1  500.00 

0.27 

1.00 

1.00 

0.25 

0.25 

0.60 

0.15 

0.15 

0.10 

0.10 

0.05 

40.00 

25.00 

16.00 

17.00 

6.50 

12.00 

5.00 

3.00 

2.25 

5.00 

10.00 

1.35 

0.30 

3.00 

0.10 

0.04 

0.02 

0.05 

40.00 

40.00 


Aggregate. 


$500.00 

1  500.00 

40  500.00 

4  500.00 
500.00 

1  250.00 
250.00 

10  200.00 
150.00 

75.00 
50.00 

5  00O.(X) 

2  250.00 

40.00 
100.00 

3  936.00 
12  835.00 

5  525.00 

480.00 

250.00 

3  300.00 

36  000.00 

11  000.00 

50.00 
12.50 
3.00 
132.00 
50.00 
40.00 
300.00 
175.00 
120.00 
120.00 


$141  193.50 


*  These  piles  were  at  various  prices. 


prism  of  the  canal,  however,  was  not  thoroughly  excavated,  and  when 
that  was  done  there  was  a  saving  of  one-third  in  the  traction  necessary 
to  draw  a  boat  through  it. 

Without  an  engineer's  knowledge  of  the  work  to  be  done  and  an 
engineer's  plan  on  which  to  do  that  work,  it  is  imi^ossible  to  cope 
satisfactorily  with  difficulties  which  may  arise.  This  statement  is 
made  in  emphasis  of,  rather  than  in  opposition  to,  anything  Mr.  Rafter 
has  said.  The  relations  between  the  specifications  and  the  economical 
and  possibly  the  successful  conduct  of  the  work  is  rather  interesting 
in  view  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Canal  Committee  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  which  has  recently  made  a  report  on  the  subject.     In  rela- 
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MATE  Final  Estimate  on  Contract  No.  4,  MroDiiE  Division,  Erie  Canax.  Mr.  North. 


Successful  Bid. 

Approximate  Final  Estimate. 

Prices. 

Aggregate. 

Quantities. 

Prices. 

Aggregate. 

S500.00 

$500.00 

$1500.00 

3  000.00 

3  000.00 
41  350.00 

1 

4  825.00 

0.27i 

308  1&4 

$0.27i 

84  745.10 

1.00 

4  500.00 

25  062 

1.00 

25  062.00 

0.70 

350.00 

526 

0.70 

368.20 

0  10 

.500.00 
300.00 

0.30 

31  060 

0.30 

9  318.00 

1.00 

17  000.00 

58  915 

1.00 

58  915.00 

0  30 

300.00 
.50.00 

0.10 

440  001 

* 

57  400.70 

0.15 

75.00 

392  650 

0.45 

58  897.50 

0.09 

4.500  00 

84  088 

0.09 

7  567.92 

0.09 

4  050. UU 

44  688 

0.09 

4  021.92 

50.00 

50.00 

2.50 

50.00 

12.50 

30.00 

120.00 

19  6.50 

30.00 

589.. 50 

16.00 

3  936.00 

1055  600 

16.00 

16  889.60 

17.00 

12  835.00 

280  860 

17.00 

3  924.62 

7.  TO 

5  950.00 

705.5 

7.00 

4  938.50 

16.00 

640.00 

29.4 

16.00 

470.40 

e.ot) 

300.00 

2  859.9 

6.00 

17 159.40 

3.50 

3  850.00 

295 

3.50 

1  032.50 

2.47 

39  520.00 

44  800 

2.47 

101  6.56.00 

5.<:0 

11  000.00 

4  200 

5.00 

21  000.00 

15  00 

75.00 
20.00 

2.00 

339.5 

2.00 

679.00 

0.50 

5.00 

240 

0.50 

120.00 

5.00 

220.00 

44 

5.00 

220.00 

0.40 

200.00 

680 

0.40 

272.00 

0.05 

50.00 

45  240 

0.05 

2  262.00 

0.02 

.300.00 

176  440 

0.02 

3  528.80 

0.05 

175.00 

38  000 

0.05 

1900.00 

300.00 

900.00 
300.00 

4 
3 

1500.00 

100.00 

100.00 

300.00 

$156  821.00 

Add  to  this: 

$491  076.16 

Extra  work 

33  337.17 

Force  account  work 

80  982.14 

Total 
An  increase  o 

$605  395.47 

f  286,V  over  the  p 

rice  bid  by  the 

contractor. 

See  p.  1034.  December,  1899,  Proceedings. 

tion  to  the  crying  evil  of  unbalanced  bids,  and  it  lias  been  a  crying 
evil  on  the  canal  ever  since  1836,  the  committee  proposed  to  take 
action  by  making  a  schedule  of  prices,  as  the  French  do,  in  which  the 
price  of  each  item  is  fixed,  and  then  allowing  the  contractor  to  bid 
either  a  discount  or  a  premium  on  those  figures.  This  would  apply 
to  all  figures;  thus,  if  the  price  of  earth  was  30  cents,  and  of  rock  90 
cents,  a  contractor  might  bid  a  discount  of  1%,  or  a  i>remium  of  2%, 
and  it  would  affect  both  the  earth  and  the  rock.  The  plan  i)roposed 
would  apparently  eliminate  all  trouble  caused  by  unbalanced  bids,  but 
it  would  be  without  influence  on  imperfect  specifications,  and  the  great 
expense  incurred  on  Section  No.  4  of  the  Middle  Division  was  caused 
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Mr.  North,  by  imperfect  specifications  as  well  as  lack  of  engineering  knowledge 
in  handling  the  work.  The  case  was  atrocious.  The  contractors  bid 
^3  000  to  drain  6.3  miles  of  swamp.  They  were  allowed  to  close  the 
natural  watercourses  which  drained  into  the  canal  and  thereby  turn 
the  swamp  into  a  pond.  They  knew  that  the  banks  were  soft  and  slip- 
pery, and  yet  they  were  allowed  to  surcharge  them  with  the  material 
excavated  from  the  canal. 

The  bottom  of  the  bank  on  the  berm  side  averaged  40  ft.  in  width,, 
and  the  height  was  about  8  ft. ;  on  the  tow-path  side  the  dimensions 
were  somewhat  greater.  As  a  result  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
a  pond  of  water  behind  this  bank  it  was  imjjossible  to  excavate  the 
material  or  lay  slojje  walls. 

Instead  of  holding  the  contractors  to  their  contract  they  were  given 
an  easement  of  more  than  $46  000  in  the  items  of  digging  ditches,  and 
a  payment  of  $2  400  for  pumping. 

At  first  it  may  seem  somewhat  brutal  to  the  contractor  to  say  that 
he  should  have  done  his  work  at  the  price  bid,  but  the  case  of  the 
Chicago  Main  Drainage  Canal  might  be  cited,  where  contracts  were 
taken  with  somewhat  the  same  mental  attitude  as  that  of  the  con- 
tractors on  Section  No.  4.  "When  the  contractors  said  they  wanted 
relief  they  were  told  that  no  relief  would  be  granted,  but  that,  as  their 
sureties  were  abundant  and  satisfactory,  if  the  work  was  not  done  by 
them,  it  would  be  done  by  the  Main  Drainage  Commission  and  paid  for 
by  the  sureties.  After  a  time  the  contractors  did  the  work,  and  not 
only  without  loss,  but  at  a  rumored  profit  of  about  50  per  cent.  In  rela- 
tion to  this  work,  the  engineers  of  the  Main  Drainage  Canal  said,  with 
pride  surely,  and  possibly  with  justification,  that  the  Chicago  con- 
tractors, paying  -^1. 50  for  their  poorest  workmen,  could  have  constructed 
the  North  !Sea  and  Baltic  Canal,  for  which  the  German  engineers  paid 
75  cents  for  their  best  workmen,  and  have  made  more  money  thereon 
than  the  Germans. 

The  entire  science  of  handling  earth  and  rock  (quicksand  and  hard 
pan  being  included  with  earth),  has  been  advanced  more  materially 
by  the  attitiide  assumed  on  the  Main  Drainage  Canal  than  by  any 
other  act  by  engineers,  directors  or  commissioners  during  the  preced- 
ing ten  or  fifteen  years.  The  speaker  thinks  that  if  the  State  Engineer 
had  said  to  the  contractor,  "  You  are  worth  more  than  this  can  possibly 
cost,  and  I  will  take  the  last  cent  you  have  and  finish  that  work," 
that  the  work  would  have  been  done  at  the  contract  price  without 
much  loss. 

The  literatare  on  quicksand  is  not,  on  the  whole, voluminous,  and 
greatly  lacks  defining  power.  Mr.  Hazen's  discussion  probably  gives 
the  most  definite  information  on  record,  and  the  most  workable  theory 
for  quicksands  which  do  not  contain  clay.  But  it  is  immediately  seen 
that  a  sufiicient  volume  and  velocity  of  uplifting  water  would  turn  a 
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boiiUler  bed  into  a  qiiieksaud  for  the  time.  The  matenal,  however,  Mr.  North, 
•wouhl  become  tirm  immediately  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  upward 
current.  This  cannot  be  asserted  of  a  true  quicksand.  The  relations 
between  the  included  water  and  the  earth  are,  in  some  quicksands, 
mysterious,  and  while  all  quicksands  become  stable  when  dry,  others, 
particularly  those  containing  clay,  will  quake  after  they  are  apparently 
dry. 

The  late  Charles  L.  Mc Alpine,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  describes  a 
quicksand  of  the  last-mentioned  variety  very  fully  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Society  in  1881.*     In  it  he  says: 

"  Although  its  name  conveys  the  idea  of  a  mass  of  sand,  surcharged 
with  water  until  it  becomes  '  quick,'  or  susceptible  of  easy  movement 
or  agitation,  suggesting  actual  life,  yet  engineers  know  on.^  too  well 
that  this  is  not  the  most  troublesome  member  of  the  family. 

"  The  one  that  caiises  the  most  trouble,  and  is  here  treated  of,  is 
an  argillaceous  material  containing  no  silex  or  grit,  comminutes  com- 
pletely, and  is  itsually  leaden  in  color  in  its  natural  state,  and  nearly 
white  when  thoroughly  deprived  of  water. 

"  So  free  is  it  from  sand  that  it  can  be  used  with  good  eflfect  in 
polishing  or  cleaning  silver  and  the  softer  metals. 

******** 

"  As  far  as  possible,  all  traveling  over  the  surface  while  being  thus 
ditched  was  prevented,  as  it  agitated  the  material,  and  caused  it  to 
retain  the  water  more  obstinately. 

"  After  a  night's  quiet  rest,  and  the  great  withdrawal  of  water 
through  the  ditches,  the  surface  was  in  good  condition  for  excavating 
and  the  material,  in  the  words  of  the  workmen,  would  then  '  shovel 
like  ashes.' 

******** 

"  Care  should  always  be  had  to  withdraw  the  men  and  teams  at  • 
once  from  any  ])lace  which  indicates  that  it  is  again  becoming  '  (^uick,' 
from  the  disturbing  effect  of  repeated  traveling  over  its  surface. 

"  Nothing  is  gained  by  working  longer,  when  this  important  ques- 
tion of  rest  in  involved. 

******** 

"  A  lum])  of  this  quicksand,  aj^parently  dry,  may  very  often  be 
made  '  qxiick  '  by  a  little  agitation  alone. 

"  Hard  and  apparently  dry  lumps  will  often  become  wet  and  pasij 
on  their  way  to  the  dumping  ground,  so  much  so  as  to  requii'e  addi- 
tional labor  to  remove  them  from  the  carts." 

That  all  of  the  above  did  not  preclude,  in  Mr.  McAlpine's  mind, 
such  quicksand  as  specified  by  Mr.  Hazen,  is  shown  by  the  following 
quotation: 

"  It  may  be  assumed  generally  that  the  special  mobility  of  such 
sands  depends  upon  the  pi-esence  of  water  tilling  the  interstices  of  the 
mass.  The  mass  yields  to  pressure  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of 
liquids  or  semi-fluids,  varying  with  the  degi-ee  of  quickness.  The 
degree  of  quickness  dejjends  upon,  first,  the  gravity  of  tlie  sand;  second, 
upon  the  smoothness  of  the  surface  of  the  particular  grains  of  sand; 
and  third,  upon  the  abundance  of  the  water  present  with  it. " 

*  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  x,  page  275. 
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Mr.  North.  Mr.  McAlpine  may  have  misnamed  the  material  quoted,  but  many 
engineers  have  met  with  something  very  like  it,  and  it  is  generally 
called  quicksand. 

While  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  quicksand  may  be  entirely  free 
from  clay,  like  the  samijles  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hazen,  it  seems  equally 
certain  that  sand,  in  the  usual  acceptance  of  the  term,  may  be  wanting, 
or  that  clay  which  on  drying  becomes  hard  and  resonant  when  struck 
can  be  washed  from  some,  if  not  many,  samples  of  quicksand. 
Mr,  Owen.  James  Owen,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  speaker  has  held  ideas  on 
the  difference  between  ordinary  sand  and  quicksand,  which  can  prob- 
ably be  ilhistrated  best  by  a  comjDarison  between  a  pile  of  loose  rock, 
as  the  ordinary  sand,  and  a  pile  of  cobblestones,  as  the  quicksand. 
That  is,  quicksand  is  merely  rounded  sand,  water-worn  or  air-worn, 
and,  while  Mr.  Landreth  has  made  a  distinction  by  including  a  pro- 
portion of  clay,  Mr.  Hazen  seems  to  have  ignored  that  classification. 

Some  years  ago  the  speaker  was  asked  to  report  on  a  foundation  for 
a  six-story  building,  of  which  a  large  proiJortion  of  the  weight  was  to 
be  concentrated  upon  one  column.  Sand,  which  was  thought  to  be 
quicksand,  had  been  encountered  in  the  excavation,  audit  was  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  it  would  be  safe  to  place  a  large  mass  of 
concrete  on  it.  After  examining  the  sand  the  speaker  reported  that  it 
was  the  ordinary  wedge-shaped,  sharp-edged  sand,  and  that  there  was 
no  fear  of  any  flow.  The  building  was  erected,  and  no  settlement 
occurred.  If  the  speaker  had  found  that  the  grains  were  rounded,  he 
would  not  have  dared  to  put  the  structure  on  it. 

To  classify  quicksand  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  rounded  char- 
acter of  its  particles  opens  the  field  of  speculation,  and  clouds  some- 
what the  broad  definition  upon  which  engineers  have  depended  for 
a  number  of  years.  For  this  reason  the  speaker  believes  that  it 
would  be  well  to  determine  now  the  diiference  between  quicksand 
and  ordinary  sand. 

The  principle  of  the  wedge-shaped  sand  is  very  forcibly  illustrated 
by  the  i^ractice  of  the  French  engineers  in  building  one  of  the  bridges 
over  the  Seine.  The  ends  of  the  centers  of  the  bridge  were  supported 
on  large  boxes  of  sand.  The  boxes  had  loose  toi3s,  and  the  longitudinal 
frames  of  the  centers  rested  thereon.  There  was  a  faucet  at  the  side 
of  each  box,  and,  when  the  centers  were  to  be  struck,  they  simply 
opened  each  faucet  and  the  sand  flowed  out  slowly  with  a  certain 
velocity.  By  this  means  the  centers  were  lowered  very  carefully  and 
without  shock  to  the  structure. 

The  sand  used  was  the  ordinary  cubical  sand,  and  the  vertical 
pressure  had  no  effect  on  the  flow.  The  sand  fell  on  account  of  its 
own  gravity  alone.  If  the  sand  grains  had  been  of  rounded  form, 
they  would  have  flowed  out  with  a  velocity  due  to  the  pressure  upon 
them. 
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(teokoe  Hill,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — Some  years  ago,  in  excavating  Mr.  Hill, 
for  the  foundations  for  the  Mdil  and  Exprest^  Building,  in  New  York  City, 
the  sjieaker  eueouutered  an  extremely  fine  micaceous  sand,  designated 
by  the  contractor  as  quicksand.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  Western 
Union  Building,  adjoining,  was  founded  on  soil  of  the  same  character, 
and  that  the  foundations  were  sustaining  safely  a  load  of  about  3f  tons 
per  square  foot.  On  the  site  of  the  latter  building  there  were  driven 
wells  which  had  been  used  for  water  supply  some  years  i)reviously.' 
After  pumping  for  a  short  time  the  water  began  to  api)ear  slightly 
cloudy,  and  the  building  began  to  settle.  "When  the  pumping  was 
stopped,  the  building  stopped  settling. 

The  pressure  on  the  foundations  of  the  Mail  and  £'.cpress  Building  is 
about  3;  tons  per  square  foot,  and  the  building  is  standing  satisfac- 
torily. There  Avas  an  initial  settlement,  uniform  throughout  the  entire 
building,  of  about  |  in.,  compressing  the  top  sand,  alter  which  there 
was  no  further  movement. 

Within  a  year  thereafter  the  speaker  designed  the  foundation  for  the 
Pierce  Building,  with  unit  loads  of  6  tons  per  square  foot,  standing  on 
a  mixed  gravel  and  sand  with  rounded  edges,  about  18  ins.  below  the 
water-line,  and  with  no  egress  for  the  water.  That  building  stood 
satisfactorily,  without  any  settlement. 

Some  years  later,  the  Exchange  Court  Building  on  lower  Broad- 
way was  erected,  the  excavations  being  carried  about  5  ft.  below  the 
water-line.  The  character  of  the  sand  above  the  water-line  was  iden- 
tical with  that  at  the  Mail  and  Express  Building.  As  the  excavation 
was  carried  below  the  water-line,  the  sand  began  to  flow  in,  in  spite  of 
rather  carefully  driven  sheet- piling  for  the  foundation  isits,  the' 
rapidity  of  the  flow  increasing  with  the  depth.  In  one  of  the  pits, 
about  6  ft.  square,  neai'ly  a  cubic  yard  of  sand  came  in  during  the 
night. 

It  seems  to  the  speaker  that  Mr.  Hazen's  definition  of  quicksand  is 
more  nearly  correct  than  that  in  common  ixse  in  New  York  City,  but 
errs  in  omitting  recognition  of  the  qualification  that  it  is  not  quicksand 
unless  there  is  a  vent  for  the  water.  That  is,  a  material  may  jDossess  aU 
the  elements  of  quicksand,  and  yet  be  perfectly  stable  and  safe  to  use 
for  foundations  until  a  vent  is  provided  for  it.  If  such  a  material  is 
called  quicksand,  the  owner  imagines  that  the  building  must  sink  into 
it,  is  alarmed,  and  harm  is  done;  if  a  projjer  design  is  adojjted  for  the 
foundation  the  material  is  not,  and  probably  never  will  be,  quicksand. 
Any  sand  which  is  fine  is  called  quicksand  by  contractors,  and  they 
invariably  claim  that  it  contains  loam.  By  mixing  with  water, 
shaking  u]),  and  draAving  the  water  ofi",  the  sj^eaker  has  tried  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  there  actually  was  any  loam  or  clay  in 
much  of  the  material  called  quicksand,  but,  so  far  as  he  has  been 
able  to  see,  there  is  no  clay,  but  the  sand  is  very  fine.     The  mica- 
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Mr.  Hill,  ceous  sand  is  excellent  for  foundation  purposes,  and,  although  slightly 
compressible,  is  absolutely  safe  if  there  is  no  vent  for  it.  If  water  is 
present  and  there  is  an  opportunity  for  it  to  flow  off,  even  though 
there  may  not  be  an  excess  of  moisture,  the  material  will  flow. 

Mr.  Tait.  J.  G.  Tait,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  speaker  is  pleased  that 
the  discussion  has  avoided  the  canal  portion  of  Mr.  Landreth's  paper, 
and  has  brought  out  the  interesting  discussion  on  quicksand.  The 
speaker  wishes  to  correct  any  false  impression  which  Mr.  North's  re- 
marks might  convey  to  any  member  not  familiar  with  the  contracts 
and  specifications  of  the  $9  000  000  canal  improvement.  Mr.  North 
states  that  the  contractor  got  $46  000  extra  for  bailing  and  draining, 
which  he  should  have  been  made  to  do  for  the  original  bid  of  $3  000. 
The  $46  000  was  paid  to  the  contractor  at  the  very  low  excavation  price 
of  27.V  cents  per  cubic  yard  for  material  removed  in  a  swamp  when 
constructing  side  ditches  at  a  loss,  and  these  should  have  been  esti- 
mated originally  by  the  engineer,  therefore  this  sum  was  not  a 
present. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  extra  work  on  this  contract,  which  should, 
and  usually  does,  represent  some  profit,  but  the  sub-contractors,  who 
got  these  siijaposed  benefits,  are  bankrupt  to-day.  The  unusually 
good  quality  of  the  work  done,  the  favors  demanded  of  the  contractor, 
and  the  final  non-i^ayment  for  work  done,  through  selfish,  incom- 
petent State  officials,  made  the  Erie  Canal  experience  very  costly  for 
the  majority  of  the  contractors. 

The  competition  in  contracting  to-day  causes  very  low  prices,  and 
in  a  lengthy  or  obtuse  specification,  a  contractor,  to  get  the  work, 
has  to  take  the  cheapest  interpretation  of  what  he  is  to  be  required  to 
do,  and  bid  accordingly.  Nearly  all  the  contractors  with  whom  the 
speaker  is  acquainted  are  men  who  will  accept  the  loss  due  to  a  mis- 
interpretation, and  who  will  do  the  work  required  by  the  specifica- 
tions and  contract,  but  when,  in  a  contract  calling  for  thirty-nine 
items,  one  alone  of  which,  in  a  total  of  .$154  000,  increases  from  $3  000 
to  .$49  000,  and  is  decidedly  the  fault  of  the  contract  and  plans,  the 
speaker  cannot  understand  how  an  honest  or  fair-minded  man,  par- 
ticularly one  familiar  with  all  the  conditions,  can  state  that  the  con- 
tractor should  have  been  made  to  do  this  enormous  necessary  amount 
of  extra  work  for  nothing. 

Instead  of  taking  from  or  injuring  a  contractor  who  has  so  much 
with  which  to  contend,  the  engineer  and  contractor  should  both  work 
together  for  the  good  of  the  work,  the  engineer  seeing  that  he  gets 
his  money's  worth,  but  at  the  same  time  not  using  his  power  to  get 
something  for  nothing,  an  old-time  policy  not  followed  by  all 
engineers. 

Quicksand,  with  which  the  sjjeaker  has  had  considerable  experience 
during  the  past  twelve  years,  is  such  a  bugbear  that  when  contractors 
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eneouuter  any  kind  of  moist  sand  it  is  quite  natural  for  them  to  call  it  Mr.  Tait. 
quicksand,  as  Mr.  Hill  remarks. 

Any  sand,  even  the  sharp  angular  kind,  will  run,  even  if  is  under  a 
head  of  only  one  foot,  but  if  it  contains  no  clay,  or  if  the  grains  are 
not  rounded,  it  can  be  controlled  readily  by  sheeting  and  pumping. 
Ou  the  other  hand,  if  the  sand  is  fine  and  rounded  and  contains  clay, 
great  trouble  is  experienced.  Even  in  cases  where  the  sheeting  is 
driven  far  below  the  bottom  of  the  excavation,  this  material  may  rise 
in  the  center  and  cause  the  sides  of  the  excavation  to  cave  in,  thus 
producing  excessive  or  unbalanced  pressures  on  the  sheeting. 

Samttel  Whinery,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — It  would  be  very  desirable,  Mr.  Whinery. 
if  it  were  possible,  to  have  a  correct  and  comprehensive  definition  of 
qiiicksand,  but  the  speaker's  experience  has  been  (and  he  thinks  it  is 
the  experience  of  many  others),  that,  after  settling  upon  what  seemed 
at  the  time  to  be  the  proper  definition,  the  very  next  case  is  likely  to 
contradict  it  entirely. 

During  the  construction  of  a  railroad  in  Western  Indiana,  some  30 
years  ago,  in  making  a  cut  not  far  from  a  sti'eam,  but  well  above  its 
water  level,  quicksand  was  encountered  by  the  plows  and  scrapers 
and  stopped  the  work  at  that  point.  In  investigating  in  a  rude  way 
it  was  found  that  10-ft.  fence  rails  could  be  pushed  down  for  their 
full  length  quite  readily  without  reaching  the  bottom  of  the 
quicksand. 

The  sand  was  very  fine,  and  was  almost  free  from  any  admixture 
of  clay  or  other  foreign  matter.  A^iparently,  there  was  no  possibility 
of  the  existence  of  the  conditions  to  which  Mr.  Hazen  refers,  that  is, 
of  its  being  buoyed  up  by  a  rising  current  of  water.  It  is  true,  the 
sand  was  filled  with  water,  but  this  water  was,  apparently,  in  a 
quiescent  state.  There  were  no  springs  known  to  exist  in  the  vicinity. 
The  depth  of  the  deposit  was  not  ascertained,  but  it  seemed  to  be  con- 
tained in  a  jiocket  surrounded  by  impervious  clay.  The  case  was 
dealt  with  by  beginning  the  excavation  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cut, 
where  the  grade  was  lower,  and  working  up  the  grade  with  deep  side 
ditches  until  the  dejjosit  was  reached.  The  water  in  the  sand  then 
drained  out,  the  material  became  quite  hard,  and  was  then  excavated 
with  plows  and  scrapers.  The  sides  of  the  cut  were  dressed  to  the 
usual  slope,  and  they  have  stood  quite  satisfactorily  ever  since. 

L.  J.  Le  Conte,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — This  paper  is  full  Mr.  Le  Conte. 
of  information  not  often  found  in  print.     Engineers  are  generally  chary 
about  jjiiblishing  accounts  of  their  troubles  in  practice,  and  rightly  so, 
because  the  irresponsible  critic  is  the  most  active  of  all. 

When  working  in  treacherous  ground,  such  as  described  in  the 
paper,  the  engineer  is  often  at  his  wits'  end  to  know  the  best  way  to 
meet  existing  conditions.  In  many  instances  it  seems  as  if  Nature 
took  a  malicious  delight  in  defying  all  the  requirements  of  the  best 
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Mr.  Le  Conte.  laid  plans  and  specifications,  based  on  the  most  trustworthy  infor- 
mation. 

The  troubles  depicted  so  graphically  by  the  author  excite  the  in- 
terest and  sympathy  of  any  engineer  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
caught  in  such  a  trying  position.  The  simple  and  effective  methods 
adopted  to  overcome  local  obstacles  are  certainly  highly  commendable. 

The  laws  of  hydraulics  and  hydrostatics  have  been  well  developed 
by  experimental  investigators,  but  the  laws  governing  the  dynamics 
and  statics  of  mud  have  yet  to  be  formulated  in  practical  shape.  In 
June,  1826,  at  "Chat-Moss"  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Rail- 
road, 4  miles  of  embankment  cost  nearly  !5150  000,  and  took  7  months 
to  complete.  The  indomitable  pluck  and  tireless  energy  of  the  en- 
gineer, George  Stevenson,  prevailed  finally  and  left  a  monument  to  his 
name. 

The  writer  was  interested  in  a  case  which  was  particularly  trying, 
and,  at  first  sight,  seemed  to  be  impossible  of  solution. 

A  proprietor  desired  to  improve  a  tract  of  marginal  marshland  by 
raising  it  well  above  the  eff'ects  of  tide  water  in  a  lake.  The  marsh- 
land was  underlaid  by  plastic  blue  mud  which  rested  upon  a  solid 
bed  of  yellow  clay  hardpan,  the  latter  having  a  natural  sloj^e  of  about 
13%  toward  the  lake.  The  mud,  at  high-water  line,  was  about  40  ft. 
deep,  making  the  outlook  rather  unfavorable.  The  case  was  compli- 
cated still  further  by  the  proximity  of  a  deep-water  channel  and  a 
system  of  tidal  sluice  gates  in  front  of,  and  parallel  to,  the  shore  line. 
This  channel  could  not  be  incroached  upon  by  pushing  out  the  marsh 
mud  under  the  pressure  of  the  proposed  new  filling.  The  i^roblem 
was,  nevertheless,  solved  successfully  as  follows: 

First. — A  trench  4  ft.  x  12  ft.  wide  was  excavated  along  the  irregu- 
lar line  of  high  water  or  outer  edge  of  the  marshland.  The  material 
taken  out  was  deposited  on  the  edge  of  the  trench  next  to  the  high 
land,  the  top  width  of  the  bank  being  sufficient  for  two  runways  for 
wheelbarrows. 

Second. — The  work  of  filling  in  with  heavy  sandy  material  was  then 
begun  at  and  along  the  segregation  line,  advancing  gradually  toward 
the  lake.  As  the  filling  progressed,  of  course,  settlement  commenced, 
and  the  material  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  began  to  spring  up.  A 
force  of  100  laborers  and  excavators  had  all  they  could  do  to  excavate 
and  remove  the  material  from  the  rising  bottom  as  fast  as  it  came  up. 
This  process  was  continued  until  the  entire  marshland  was  filled  in 
solid  down  to  hardpan,  and  all  settlement  had  stopjjed.  It  is  a 
notable  fact  that  the  total  yardage  thus  taken  out  from  the  bottom  of 
the  trench  was  apj)roximately  the  same  as  the  total  yardage  of  heavy 
material  in  the  filling  below  the  level  of  the  marshland,  namely,  some 
140  000  cu.  yds.,  and  yet,  after  the  completion  of  operations,  the  di- 
mensions of  the  trench  were  the  same  as  in  the  beginning. 
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It  woulil  appear,  therefore,  that  the  trench  simply  aflforded  a  Mr.  Le  Conte. 
natural  vent  for  the  escajje  of  imprisoned  mud  compressed  hj  the 
weight  of  the  advancing  filling  dejiosited  on  the  marshland.  By  this 
means  these  lands  were  filled  in  successfully  -without  crowding  the 
nuid  into  the  channel-way  in  front  of  the  property  to  any  appreciable 
extent. 

CiiiFFORD  EiCHAKDSON,  Assoc.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.   (by  letter).— It  may         Mr. 
be   of  interest,    in    connection  with    the  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
quicksands,  to  present  some  data  in  regard  to  the  actual  size  of  the 
particles  in  several  such  sands  which  have  recently  been  examined  in 
the  New  York  Testing  Lal)oratory  by  the  writer. 
These  sands  were  from  the  following  sources: 
No.  Source. 

National  Contracting  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
11  »41        Neponset  Valley  Sewer,  Section  26,  Station  3  +  50. 

••  When  wet,  extremely  difficult  to  handle." 
11  542        Neponset  Valley  Sewer,  Section  26,  Station  2  +  80. 

"Found  under  peat.    Very  troublesome  to  excavate,  and  difficult 
to  hold  trench  in  line  and  grade." 
11  544       Neponset  Valley  Sewer,  Section  26,  Station  1  +  3". 

"  Very  difficult  to  handle.    Squeezes  trench  badly." 

H.  P.  Eddy,  Superintendent  of  Sewers,  Worcester,  Mass. 
30  ?23       Greene  Street  Sewer  "'. 

30  "24  "  '^  I  see  Tfie  Engineering  Record,  March  24th,  1900. 

30  725  "  "  J 

For  comparison  with  these  sands,  the  finest  gi'ound  limestone  pro- 
duced in  a  Danish  tube  mill,  all  of  which  passed  a  200-mesh  sieve,  was 
examined. 

The  sands,  Nos.  11  541,  11  .542  and  30  725,  under  the  microscope, 
were  seen  to  be  very  clean,  and  to  be  made  up  of  extremely  sharp  grains 
with  no  clay.  Sands  Nos.  11  544,  30  723  and  30  724  were  equally 
sharp,  but  carried  a  small  amount  of  clay,  amounting  to  less  than  1%, 
and  not  subsiding  from  water  in  a  week. 

The  voids  in  the  hot  sand,  compacted  thoroughly  in  a  100-c.  c. 
cylinder  by  shaking  and  tamping,  were  determined,  where  suificient 
material  was  available,  and  from  them  the  volume-weight  per  cubic 
foot.  These  sands  were  finally  sifted  on  sieves,  and  elutriated  by  the 
beaker  method.  In  this  way  they  were  divided  into  grades  of  particles 
of  different  sizes.     The  results  are  shown  in  Table  No.  5. 

Sand  No.  11  541  has  a  wide  variation  in  the  size  of  its  particles; 
consequently,  it  has  low  voids  and  high  volume-weight.  Sand  No. 
11  542  would  i)robably  show  like  characteristics,  but,  with  a  somewhat 
wider  grading,  somewhat  low^er  voids.  Each  of  these  sands  contains  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  grains  of  high  hydraulic  value,  as  do  the 
Worcester  sands,  Nos.  30  723  and  30  724,  with  voids  much  like  those 
of  sands  used  in  ordinarv  mortar— 36.7  and  34.7  per  cent. 
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Mr. 
Richardson. 


The  most  interesting  sands  are  the  two  extremely  fine  ones,  Nos. 
11  544  and  30  725.  They  are  of  very  uniform  grading,  the  majority  of 
the  particles  being  of  sizes  within  very  narrow  limits.  The  resulting 
voids  are,  in  consequence,  what  are  usually  found  under  such  circum- 
stances, about  40  per  cent. 

TABLE  No.  5. 


Nos. 

11  541 

11  543 

11  544 

30  723 

30  731 

30  725 

Finest  ground 
limestone. 

Voids  in  hot  compacted  sand 

Weight    per    cubic   foot,  in 

pounds 

39.3^ 
117.3 

40.3% 
99.1 

36.7% 
103.8 

34.7% 
106.1 

39.3% 
100.4 

Sieve. 

Diameter,  in 
millimeters. 

0.035 

0.065 

0.09 

0.17 

0.33 

0.31 

0.50 

0.67 

1.00 

2.00 

2.00 

19.3% 

7.9  V 

18.9;< 

34.0% 

11.0% 

7.0% 

1.0% 

i.o;^ 

11.3% 

14.2% 

19.6% 

22.0% 

8.0% 

16.0% 

4.0% 

2.0% 

2.0% 

1.0% 

2.0% 

65.5% 

13.7% 

17.8% 

3.0% 

1.0% 

47.2% 

19.6% 

11.2% 

13.0% 

4.0% 

3.0% 

1.0% 

1.0% 

11.6% 

11.4% 

9.0% 

39.0% 

13.0% 

10.0% 

3.0% 

3.0% 

1.0% 

79.7% 
9.5% 
9.8% 
1.0% 

63.5% 

17.7% 

200 
100 

18.8% 

80 
50 
40 

30 

20 

10 

Greater  than 

j 

The  sizes  of  the  grains  of  these  sands  are  smaller  than  those  in  the 
ground  limestone  dust,  that  is  to  say,  than  the  finest  Portland  cement. 

Mr.  Hazen's  claim  that  quicksand  depends  more  for  its  peculiarities 
upon  the  size  of  the  particles  and  upon  their  small  hydraulic  value 
than  upon  any  other  characteristics,  round  shape  of  grain,  presence  of 
clay,  etc.,  seems  to  be  confirmed. 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  examine  the  quicksands  encountered  in 
the  Erie  Canal  in  the  same  way,  and  the  writer  would  be  glad  to  do  so 
if  samples  from  that  locality,  and  from  any  others  where  such  sands, 
are  met,  can  be  furnished. 
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By  Messrs.  H.  Goldmark,  Gustav  LiNCENXHAii,  C.  W.  Kitter,  W.  Dietz, 
Joseph  Sohn,  G.  Jung  and  F.  H.  Cii^ley. 


Henky  Goldmark,  M.  x\m.  Soc.  C.  E.  —  In  this   interesting  paper,  Mr.  Goldnmrk. 
the  author  applies  the  well-known  principle  of  Virtual  Velocities  to 
a  study  of  the  stresses  and  deflections  in  trusses  with  redundant  mem- 
bers and  other  structures  not  statically  determinate. 

As  the  result  of  his  investigation,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
sTich  constructions  show  no  advantage,  either  in  economy  of  material 
or  in  rigidity,  over  the  simpler  determinate  forms,  while  even  the  best 
methods  for  computing  their  stresses  are  extremely  laborious  and  of 
doulitful  accuracy. 

He  therefore  recommends  that  all  indeterminate  forms,  such  as 
trusses  with  a  multiple  web  system,  continuous  girders,  arches  with 
less  than  three  hinges,  suspension  bridges  with  continuous  stifl'ening 
girders,  etc.,  should  be  abandoned  entirely  in  i)ractice. 

As  to  the  method  of  computation  which  he  has  used  (that  of  Vir- 

*This  discussion  (of  the  paper  by  Frank  H.  Cilley,  S.  H.,  printed  in  the  Pmct-edhigs 
for  (October,  IHffll).  is  printed  in  Frin-eediiK/s  in  order  that  the  views  expressed  may  be 
brought  before  all  Members  of  the  Society  for  further  discussion.  (See  rules  for 
publication,  Proceed hign,  Vol.  xxv.  p.  71.) 

Communications  on  this  subject  received  prior  to  May  2r)th,  IfKK),  will  be  printed 
in  a  later  number  of  Proceedinyx,  and  subsequently  the  whole  discussion  will  be 
published  in  Tyansactions. 
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Mr.  Goldmark.  tual  Velocities  or  Least  Work),  he  considers  the  amount  of  numeri- 
cal labor  involved  so  great  as  to  make  the  method  practically 
valueless. 

"While  the  speaker  is  by  no  means  an  advocate  of  complex  truss 
forms  where  there  is  no  good  reason  for  using  them,  he  is  fully  satis- 
fied that  there  are  many  cases  in  practice  where  these  tabooed  forms 
give  by  far  the  best  results. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  simplicity  of  the  strain  sheet  is,  in  many 
Cases,  by  no  means  a  proper  criterion  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  design. 
Thus,  in  railroad  bridges  of  moderate  length,  the  tendency  of  late  years, 
as  the  result  of  actual  experience,  is  away  from  the  "ideal"  single- 
intersection  bridge  with  alleged  frictionless  pins.  Such  spans  are 
now  almost  universally  biiilt  with  riveted  connections,  and,  in  many 
cases,  with  multiple  systems  of  webbing.  Even  in  larger  bridges,  the 
floor  system  is  almost  invariably  riveted  between  the  posts,  though 
the  transference  of  loads  to  the  main  trusses  is  thus  made  less  direct. 
In  all  these  cases  intricate  secondary  stresses  are  introduced,  but  the 
advantages  obtained  are  believed  to  counterbalance  this  theoretical 
drawback. 

In  the  case  of  the  larger  arches  and  suspension  bridges  the  intro- 
duction of  hinges  at  the  center  is  jDroperly  considered  to  break  the 
continuity  of  the  floor  system  and  wind  bracing,  to  add  to  the  compli- 
cation of  the  details,  and  in  all  probability  to  decrease  the  rigidity  of 
the  whole  bridge  under  moving  loads. 

It  is  true  that  the  absence  of  hinges  makes  the  comjjutation  of 
stresses  more  difficult  and  somewhat  less  certain,  but  it  is  believed  that 
with  the  homogeneous  material  now  used,  and  the  excellent  workman- 
ship of  our  shops,  perfectly  safe  structures  can  be  built  without  any 
excessive  cost.  Besides  this,  there  is,  in  the  sjieaker's  mind,  little 
doubt  that  even  the  best  designed  hinges  or  pins  can  hardly  be  counted 
upon  to  act  as  theory  requires. 

But  besides  such  bridge  forms  as  those  above  mentioned,  in  which 
the  designer  is  at  liberty  to  choose  between  so-called  determinate  and 
indeterminate  forms,  there  are  many  engineering  structures  which  are, 
of  necessity,  of  a  complex  nature.  Such  are  the  frame  works  for  the 
enclosing  ol  large  shops  and  auditoriums,  in  which  the  roof  trusses 
and  the  steel  posts  which  support  them  are  connected  by  knee-braces  or 
other  connections,  and  many  forms  of  cranes  and  derricks;  further- 
more, metallic  gates  for  canal  locks,  as  well  as  ship  caissons  for  dry 
docks  and  harbor  works.  In  all  these  constructions  some  method  of 
computing  indeterminate  stresses  is  desirable. 

In  such  cases,  as  well  as  for  computing  bridge  stresses,  the  speaker 
has  found  the  Method  of  Virtual  Displacements  (Method  of  Least 
Work)  of  great  vahie,  while  he  has  not  found  it  excessively  laborious, 
particularly  if  it  is  used  as  a  means  of  devising  apjjroximate  methods 
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of  sutlifiout  exactuess  in  each  case  rather  than  for  computing  iudi-  Mr.  Ooldmark. 
vicinal  tlesigns. 

A  l)rief  reference  to  the  bibliography  of  this  method  of  computation 
may  be  of  some  interest. 

Tlie  tirst  application  of  the  principle  of  Virtual  Velocities  to  the 
dotormiuatiou  of  defiectious  and  stresses  in  frameworks  is  commonly- 
ascribed  to  Clerk  Maxwell,  whose  paper  embodying  this  method  aj)- 
l)eared  in  the  Philosophiotl  Magazine  for  1864.  The  same  theorem,  in  , 
a  slightly  difi'erent  form,  was,  however,  used  independently,  to  solve 
problems  of  this  class,  by  M.  Menehea,'  in  1858,  and  Professor  Lame,^ 
in  1866. 

The  further  systematic  development  of  the  method  is,  however, 
due  mainly  to  German  writers.  The  earlier  articles  of  Professors  Mohr'^ 
and  Winkler'  gave  an  application  of  the  method  to  a  variety  of 
structures,  such  as  continuous  girders,  trusses  with  multiple  web 
systems,  arches  with  less  than  three  hinges,  etc.  The  most  complete 
exposition  of  the  more  recent  German  methods,  however,  is  given  in 
the  works  of  Professor  H.  Mijller-Breslau,  of  Berlin.  His  special 
treatise'  on  the  subject  the  speaker  has  found  of  great  cissistance  in 
practice,  and  he  would  consider  an  English  translation  of  much  value 
for  American  engineers. 

Reference  should  also  be  made  to  a  monograph''  in  French,  by  the 
late  M.  Castigliano,  a  young  Italian  engineer  of  great  jiromise,  who 
gives  a  very  elegant  analysis  of  the  "Method  of  Least  Work,"  with 
many  applications. 

In  the  English  language,  the  valuable  paper  by  George  V.  Swain,  M. 
Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  jjublished  in  1883,^  is  the  only  extended  article  on  this 
subject  known  to  the  speaker,  though  brief  expositions  are  given  in 
some  tqxtbooks  on  apjdied  mechanics.'*  Mr.  Cilley  has  therefore  con- 
ferred an  obligation,  on  English-speaking  engineers,  by  his  interesting 
study  on  the  subject. 

GusTAV  LiNDENTHAL,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — This  paper  is  a  Mr.Lindenthai. 
contribution  to  the  old   controversy  as  to  whether  or  not  statically 
determinate  structures  are  superior  to  statically  indeterminate  ones, 
and  is  a  scholarly  attemjjt  on  the  aflfirmative  side  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Cilley,  like  others  before  him,  advances  as  i)rincipal  reasons 
in  favor  of  determinate  designs,  their  alleged  economy,  the  greater 
certainty  of  their  calculation,  and  the  greater  accuracy,  therefore,  in 
the  dimensioning  of  the  cross-sections. 

'  Com2)tex  Rendii.i.  1858.  Vol.  xlvi,  p.  1056. 

■■'  ••  Le^ims  sur  la  Theorie  Matheinatique  d'Elasticite  des  Corps  Solides." 

^  Zeitxchrift  des  Architektcn  und  Imjenieur  Vereimt  zu  Hannover,  1874  and  1875. 

*  Zeitscliri/t  des  Architekten  und  hi'jenieur  Veieins  zu  Hannover,  1879. 
'  "Die  neueren  Metholen  der  FestiKkeitslehre."     Berlin. 

"  '•  Theorie  de  rEquilibre  des  Corps  Solides.""    Turin,  187".t. 

'  Journal,  Franklin  Institute,  February,  March  and  April,  1883. 

•  Cotterill,  "  Applied  Mechanics,"  p.  551. 
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Mr.Lindenthal.  Gi'iXnting,  that  the  last  two  arguments  have  much  to  commend 
them,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  as  regards  economy,  that  diminutive  dif- 
ferences in  weight  of  metal,  as  shown  by  strain  sheets  of  one  and  an- 
other tyjie,  will  rarely  be  the  sole  deciding  element  in  the  choice  of 
designs.  Other  considerations  than  mere  economy  of  metal  influence 
greatly  the  cost  and  merit  of  a  structure.  But  in  any  case,  strain 
sheets  to  be  comparable  should  be  complete,  and  include  all  strains 
which  affect  the  sections.  This  does  not  seem  to  the  writer  to  be  the 
case  with  the  strain  diagrams  in  the  paper.  Before  indicating  in  what 
the  incompleteness  is  believed  to  consist,  the  preliminary  question  is 
justified: 

"  On  what  theoretically  eqiiivalent  basis  (aside  from  same  length  of 
span  and  moving  load),  should  a  compai'ison  of  the  economy  of  deter- 
minate with  indeterminate  arch  types  be  made  ?  Should  it  be  on  the 
basis  of  the  same  figure  of  inclusion,  as  the  author  has  done,  or  on  the 
basis  of  congruous  equilibrium  polygons  under  some  assumed  load,  as 
would  undoubtedly  be  the  case  for  ribbed  arches,  or  for  suspension 
bridges,  which  are  nothing  but  inverted  arches'?" 

The  short  span  of  primitive  figure,  chosen  by  the  author  with  only 
10,  respectively  11,  members  in  the  frame,  serves  to  illustrate  the  great 
labor  of  a  detailed  analysis  for  each  member  of  the  indeterminate  arch; 
but  in  all  other  respects  it  is  misleading.  If  the  diagrams  of  the  two 
types  were  each  enlarged  from  4  to,  say,  40  panels,  then  the  determi- 
nate figure  of  the  author  would  become  the  form  known  as  the  Eads 
arch,  for  which  a  certain  depth  at  the  quarter  is  economic,  and  the  in- 
determinate figure  would  become  a  sickle  arch,  for  which  another 
depth  at  the  center  is  economic.  The  enlarged  diagrams,  however, 
would  no  longer  have  the  same  figure  of  inclusion.  Only  one  chord, 
namely  the  upjaer  one,  would  coincide  in  both,  but  that  is  not  enough 
to  furnish  equivalent  conditions  of  economy. 

Suppose  a  comparison  were  made  between  single  (determinate)  and 
continuous  (indeterminate)  trusses.  Obviously,  we  would  start  out 
with  the  same  ratio  of  height  to  span  (at  center  of  span)  for  each  kind, 
and  compare  the  strain  sheets  and  material  required  for  them  on  that 
basis,  to  come  to  a  correct  conclusion  of  their  economy.  Similarly,  a 
comparison  of  arches  will  have  to  jjroceed.  We  cannot  compare  fairly 
the  economic  merits  of  arches  of  different  rise,  or  of  an  arch  having  a 
ratio  of  rise  to  sj^au  of  three-tenths  with  another  arch  having  the  same 
ratio  as  to  one  chord  only  and  another  much  smaller  ratio  as  to  the 
lower  chord,  as  Mr.  Cilley  does.  He  comjiares  two  primitive  figures, 
one  statically  determinate,  and  the  other  made  indeterminate  by  in- 
serting a  redundant  member.  Considered  as  generic  forms,  the  figures 
are  dissimilar  and  not  comparalile.  His  conclusions  as  to  the  economy, 
or  the  want  of  it,  in  indeterminate  forms,  arrived  at  in  this  manner, 
are  wholly  irrelevant  and  inapplicable  to  long  spans,  the  only  ones 
for  which  arch  types  are  economically  used. 


i 
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This  will  api)ear  more  clearly  when  we  consider  that  the  closed  Mr.Lindenthal. 
frame  of  tlio  author,  with  a  depth  of  one-eighth  of  the  span  at  the 
center  woiild  in  practice  occnr  as  a  sickle  truss  which  is  determinate, 
but  hardly  as  a  sickle  arch  which  is  indeterminate,  and  with  that 
depth  of  rib,  would  be  wasteful.  No  arch  bridge  has  been  built  yet 
with  a  depth  of  rib  of  more  than  one-sixteenth.  More  frequently  it  is 
less  than  one-thirty-secoud  of  the  span. 

As  the  temperatiire  strains  for  the  same  arch  form  diminish  directly 
with  the  ratio  of  rib  to  span,  they  are,  in  existing  bridges,  very  much 
smaller  than  those  given  by  Mi*.  Cilley  on  page  616.  *  His  maximum  is 
±  i5%  of  the  full  load  for  ±  100^  Fahr.  In  the  largest  sickle  arches 
thus  far  built,  namely,  that  of  the  Gai-abit  Viaduct  in  France  and  of 
the  Gruenenthal  Bridge  over  the  Baltic  Canal  in  Germany,  the  maxima 
are  under  dz  18^,  when  corrected  to  the  same  extremes  of  temperature. 

But,  as  stated  before,  a  comparison  between  forms  of  the  general 
characteristics  of  sickle  arches  and  Eads  arches,  simply  because  they 
happen  to  coincide  as  to  one  chord,  can  lead  to  no  rational  conclu- 
sions. 

Comparisons  of  carefully  worked  out  designs  of  different  arch  types, 
made  by  him  and  others,  have  convinced  the  writer  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  indeterminate  tyi^es  are  invariably  more  economical. 
This  is  true  even  if  the  assumption  that  there  are  no  temperature 
strains  in  three-hinged  types  were  correct.  But  this  assumption  is  not 
correct  as  shown  by  the  writer  long  ago.f  That  time-honored  theory, 
found  in  all  text  books,  is  based  on  error.  Three-hinged  arches  are  not 
only  not  free  from  temjjerature  strains,  but  for  certain  conditions  such 
strains  are  just  as  large  as  in  arches  of  the  two-hinged  type.  The ' 
difference  is  merely  in  their  distribution.  The  supposed  advantage  in 
that  respect  of  the  three-hinged  over  the  two-hinged  arch  is  illusory. 

Professors  Merriman  and  Jacobi's  "  Higher  Structures  "  is  the  only 
work,  so  far,  referring  to  the  writer's  theory  on  this  subject.  But  al- 
though mentioned  thei-e  merely  in  connection  with  three-hinged  stiffen- 
ing trusses  in  suspension  bridges,  it  applies,  nevertheless,  to  all  forms 
of  arches  with  three  hinges,  whether  of  the  ribbed,  spandrel-braced, 
or  of  the  erect  or  suspended  form.  Each  is,  necessarily,  differently 
affected;  but  in  all  cases  the  strains  are  due  to  the  changes  in  the 
curvature  of  the  equilibrium  curve  from  dead  load  for  different  tem- 
l^eratures. 

If  the  author  will  trace  the  strains,  due  to  the  falling  and  rising  of 
the  center  hinge  from  changes  of  temperature,  he  will  find  them  by  no 
means  of  negligible  smallness,  even  for  the  large  ratio  of  rise  to  span 
in  his  inconclusive  figure. 

*  Proceedings,  Vol.  xxv. 

*  Engineering  Xeirs,  18K8,  p.  174;  and  "Appendix  to  Report  of  Board  of  Engineer 
Offlcers  as  to  Maximum  Span  Practicable  for  Suspension  Bridges,"  1894,  p.  68,  and  else- 
where. 
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The  temperature  strains  are  particularly  large  in  flat  arches,  and, 
to  repeat  it,  the  insertion  of  a  center  hinge  does  not  eliminate  them» 
It  only  serves  to  remove  the  maximiim'  bending  moment  from  the 
center  to  each  quarter.  So  that  where  the  two-hinged  arch  has  one 
maximum  bending  moment,  the  three-hinged  has  two  of  the  same  in- 
tensity in  most  cases.   " 

The  new  Alexander  III  Bridge  in  Paris,  for  instance,  having  a  rise 
of  only  one-seventeenth  of  the  span,  is  thus  far  the  flattest  metal  arch 
attemi^ted.  It  is  of  the  three-hinged  tyjae,  here  properly  chosen  be- 
cause a  small  depth  of  rib  was  necessitated  at  the  center  by  the  pre- 
scribed clearance  above  the  river.  The  writer  has  not  seen  a  strain 
sheet  of  that  bridge,  but  believes  that  in  accordance  with  the  common 
theory,  the  arches  have  been  assumed  to  be  free  from  temperature 
strains.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bending  moments  at  the  quarters, 
from  temperature  changes,  are  fully  as  great  as  at  the  center  of  a  two- 
hinged  arch,  having  the  same  depth  throughoiit  as  at  the  quarters 
(where  the  rib  is  one  seventy-second  of  the  sjian). 

If  the  Washington  Bridge  in  New  York  (510-ft.  span),  or  the 
Niagara  Falls  road  bridge  (840-ft.  span),  which  are  both  of  the  ribbed- 
arch  type,  had  been  built  with  three  hinges  instead  of  only  two,  the 
extra  metal  required  to  meet  the  temperature  strains  would  have  been 
the  same  as  for  two-hiuged  arches,  ^vith  this  difference,  that  the  addi- 
tions to  the  chord  sections  woiild  have  been  largest  at  the  quarters  in- 
stead of  at  the  center,  and  the  additions  to  the  web  members  largest 
at  the  ends  of  each  half  arch,  instead  of  at  the  ends  of  the  whole  arch. 
In  spandrel-braced  arches,  the  center  hinge  may  be  of  value,  as  here 
it  really  rediices  the  intensity  of  temperature  strains,  but  does  not 
eliminate  them,  by  any  means. 

The  law  applies  also  to  stiffened  suspension  bridges.  The  well- 
known  Point  Bridge  at  Pittsburg  (800-ft.  span)  has  three  hinges;  the 
bracing  is  above  the  chains.  The  bridge  has  been  believed  to  be  free 
from  temperature  strains,  which  is  not  the  case.  The  maxima  from 
temperature  are  those  corresponding  to  the  maxima  at  the  center  of  a 
suspended  two-hinged  arch,  having  a  rise  of  one-eighth  of  the  span, 
and  a  depth  of  rib  of  one  thirty-second  of  the  span.  But  in  this  case 
the  maxima  in  the  chords,  which  in  the  two-hinged  arch  occur  only 
at  the  middle  of  the  span,  reach,  with  little  variation,  from  hinge  to 
hinge,  while  the  web  is  only  slightly  affected.  On  the  whole,  this  type, 
and  the  so-called  Fidler  type,  are  the  w'orst  forms  for  temperature 
strains,  and  yet  both  are  determinate  forms.  The  susjiended  end  spans 
of  the  Tower  Bridge  in  London,  which  are  of  the  Fidler  type,  are  cer- 
tainly exposed  to  bending  strains  from  temperature  changes,  although 
the  designers  believed  them  to  be  eliminated  by  the  insertion  of  middle 
hinges. 

That  the  neglect  to  provide  for  temperature  strains  in  three-hinged 
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arches  has  not  yet  endaufjerecl  such  bridges  proves  anew  how  useful  Mr.Limlenthal. 
the  so-called  factor  of  safety  is,  and  hoAv  true  its  designation  as  a  factor 
of  ignorance. 

A  second  correction  iu  the  strain  sheets,  for  a  proper  comparison 
of  the  two  types  treated  by  Mr.  Cilley,  is  required  for  the  large  bend- 
ing moments  resulting  from  the  immobility  of  the  hinges,  incorrectly 
ignored  by  him.  In  none  of  the  existing  arch  bridges  has  a  txarning 
motion  at  the  hinge  ever  been  observed.  The  friction  is  too  great.  ' 
But  the  motion  is  not  even  desirable.  There  could  be  no  motion  with- 
out wear,  which  after  a  while  miglit  aifect  the  strains  more  than  the 
immobility  of  the  hinges. 

The  bending  moments  from  that  cause  cannot  be  regarded  as  mere 
secondary  strains  of  local  efifect,  because  they  make  themselves  felt 
throughout  the  entire  arch  frame,  and  in  flat  arches  or  shallow  ribs 
require  considerable  additions  to  the  sections.  It  is  true  that  the 
moments  can  be  miich  reduced  by  using  for  the  hinges  small  and  long 
pins  rather  than  short  and  large  ones,  for  aflfording  the  necessary  bear- 
ing area.  But  in  any  event  there  are,  under  equivalent  conditions, 
twice  as  many  bending  moments  from  that  cause  in  three-hinged  as  in 
two-hinged  arches,  while  they  are  absent  entirely  in  hingeless  arches, 
in  which  the  temperatiire  strains  are  largest. 

The  present  theory  of  metal  arches  requires,  therefore,  the  follow- 
ing important  corrections: 

Three-Jdnged  archesi:  Present  theory,  statically  determinate  system, 
no  temperature  strains. — Corrected  theory,  statically  determinate  sys- 
tem, temperature  strains  plus  bending  strains  from  three  hinges. 

Two-J/iitf/ed  arches:  Present    theory,   singly  indeterminate  system,, 
plus   temjierature   strains. — Corrected    theory,    singly    indeterminate 
system  plus  temperature  strains,  plus  bending  strains  from  two  hinges. 

Hingeless  arches:  Present  theory,  two-fold  indeterminate  system, 
l^lus  temperature  strains;  requires,  of  course,  no  correction,  inasmuch 
as  there  are  no  hinges. 

Strain  sheets  prepared  on  the  corrected  theory,  for  the  same  rise  of 
equilibrium  curve  for  similar  loads  in  all  three  types,  are  alone  fairly 
comparable  as  to  economy  of  metal.  The  three-hinged  and  two- 
hinged  types  require  additions  to  the  cross-sections  of  the  members 
over  those  obtained  on  present  theory.  These  additions  cannot  be 
ignored.  When  made,  the  two-hinged  arch  will  in  every  case  show 
great  economy  over  the  three-hinged  arch. 

The  secondary  stresses,  which  occur  at  the  panel  jioints  from  the 
elastic  deformation  of  the  frame,  affect  in  practice  only  the  details  and 
strength  of  connections.  They  are  not  different  from  those  in  trusses, 
cantilevers,  and  other  frames.  They  may  be  ignored  in  a  comparison 
of  strain  sheets. 

The   objection   to   indeterminate   structures   cannot   very   well  be 
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Mr.  Linden  thai,  based  on  the  ground  that  the  strains  cannot  be  determined  with  the 
same  exactness  as  in  statically  determinate  structures,  because  such  is 
not  necessary,  either  for  safety  or  economy. 

The  dangerous  strains,  their  limits,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  occur,  can  always  be  ascertained  with  sufficient  accuracy 
without  the  endless  drudgery  which,  as  Mr.  Cilley  shows,  a  detailed 
analysis  for  each  member  of  a  large  structure  would  involve.  There 
is  a  limit  to  the  refinement  of  the  engineer's  calculations,  beyond 
which  nothing  of  practical  value  can  be  gained. 

With  the  utmost  accuracy  of  computation,  in  statically  determined 
or  undetermined  structures,  we  will  never  be  able  to  dispense  with  a 
three  to  ten-fold  safety,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  cover  defects  of  manu- 
facture, want  of  uniformity  in  the  material,  and  the  many  petty  inde- 
terminate, as  well  as  undetermined,  stresses  which  are  always  present. 
The  minimum  and  maximum  limits  of  stresses  ascertained,  their  fre- 
quency properly  judged  and  provided  for,  we  need  have  no  anxiety  for 
the  safety  of  statically  indeterminate  structures. 

No  failures  of  bridges,  caused  by  their  indeterminateness,  have  yet 
occurred.  Some,  over  40  years  old,  are  still  carrying  safely  railroad 
loads,  which,  in  the  meantime,  have  largely  increased.  The  greater 
diffusion  of  the  shearing  strains,  particularly  characteristic  of  indeter- 
minate structures  with  multiple  systems  of  web  members,  has  pro- 
longed their  life.  Eepairs  in  a  few  cases  are  known  to  have  been 
necessitated  by  poor  details.  Many  statically  determinate  structures, 
built  at  the  same  time,  and  proportioned  for  the  same  unit  stresses, 
have  shown  less  resistance  to  wear.  Some  American  railroads  have 
already  the  third  generation  of  metal  bridges. 

It  is  not  irrelevant  to  the  subject  under  discussion  to  refer  here  to 
the  wide-spread  bias  against  the  very  useful  continuous  girder,  which  is 
alleged  not  to  be  economical.  This  is  true  only  when  the  chord  mem- 
bers, subject  to  alternate  stresses  far  within  the  elastic  limit,  are 
required  to  be  largely  increased  in  accordance  with  the  discredited 
Launhardt  formulas,  or  with  other  similar  rules,  unjustified  by  sound 
reasoning.  We  have  no  proof  whatever  of  the  strength  of  iron  or 
steel  being  affected  by  alternating  stresses  within  half  the  elastic  limit. 
The  increase  of  section,  as  required  by  bridge  specifications  in  vogue, 
for  members,  subject  to  such  strains,  is  a  waste  of  money  and  material. 
The  good  results  with  the  very  economical,  durable  and  rigid,  continu- 
ous girders,  projiortioned  and  built  before  the  present  rules  of  dimen- 
sioning were  known,  ought  to  have  weight  with  thinking  engineers. 

That  the  writer  is  not  alone  in  his  condemnation  of  the  modern 
rules  for  alternate  stresses  in  bridge  construction,  is  gratifyingly 
evident  from  the  report  of  the  discussion  at  the  International  Railway 
Congress  held  in  London  in  1895.* 

*  Congress  Bulletin,  page  79. 
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"  But,"  quotetli  the  theoretician,  "consider  the  dangerous  strains  Mr.Lin.ienthal. 
in  continuous  girders,  if  a  pier  should  settle,  or  when  ii'on  towers 
expand  in  height  !"  The  answer  is,  that  jners  should  he  built  so 
that  they  will  not  settle  more  than  a  certain  allowable  amount,  and 
that  the  variations  in  the  levels  on  iron  towers  can  be  allowed  for 
readily  in  the  dimensioning  of  the  girders.  This  is  a  part  of  engi- 
neering science,  and  surely  what  the  Chaldean  and  Roman  bridge 
builders  accomiilished  in  the  way  of  good  foundations,  the  modern 
engineer  should  at  least  be  able  to  equal.  And  when  secure  founda- 
tions t-anuot  bo  had,  neither  continuous  girders  nor  other  forms  of 
indeterminate  structures  should  be  chosen.  It  is  the  engineer's  busi- 
ness to  investigate  and  to  discriminate. 

The  shaky  and  vibrating  cantilever  structure,  so  much  affected  as 
a  great  imju-ovement  in  that  respect,  is  by  no  means  an  adeqviate  sub- 
stitute for  the  rigid,  compact  and  economical  continuous  girder,  prop- 
erly designed. 

Another  jjoint  deserves  attention.  The  author  seems  to  ascribe 
much  importance  to  deflections  as  a  means  of  judging  the  rigidity  of  a 
bridge.  What  is  a  rigid  bridge?  If  we  take  rigidity  in  metallic 
bridges  to  mean  absence  of  vibration,  then  deflections  are  a  deceptive 
criterion. 

The  imblie  considers  a  bridge  which  vibrates,  as  an  inferior  struct- 
ure; and  one  which  does  not,  as  a  superior  one.  This  ought  to  be  the 
guide,  also,  to  the  engineer.  Sometimes,  structures  regarded  as  rigid 
have  great  deflections  and  little  vibration,  and  vice  versa,  of  which 
the  following  are  a  few  instances: 

The  old  Niagara  single-track  railroad  suspension  bridge  (iudeter- 
minatej  deflected  ordinarily  10  ins.,  under  a  train,  but  a  pedestrian  on 
the  roadway  below  would  hardly  notice  it  and  would  feel  very  little 
vibration.  It  was  a  more  rigid  structure  than  the  double-track  canti- 
lever railroad  bridge  (determinate)  located  near  by,  which  deflects 
ordinarily  only  3  ins.,  but  a  pedestrian  on  it  feels  disagreeable  sensa- 
tions, and  can  hardly  keep  his  feet  when  a  train  passes  over  the  bridge. 

The  8t.  Louis  arch  bridge  (indeterminate)  vibrates  very  noticeably 
under  every  train  and  team,  while  the  Merchant's  Bridge  (determinate) 
located  near  by  is  a  fairly  rigid  truss  structure. 

The  unsightly  Market  Street  cantilever  bridge  (determinate)  in 
Philudeli)hia  is  unpleasantly  known  for  its  spring-board  motion,  while 
the  old  cast-iron  arc  l)ridge  (indeterminate),  located  below,  at  Chest- 
nut Street,  is  rigid.  One  of  the  abutments  of  the  latter  bridge  has 
yielded  about  3  ins.,  but  none  of  the  calamities  predicted  in  such 
cases  for  indeterminate  arches  have  occurred.  The  behavior  of  three 
famous  steel-arch  bridges  is  also  instructive,  viz.:  The  Washington 
arch-l)ridge  (indeterminate),  in  New  York,  has  ribs  with  solid  webs; 
its  deflections  from  ordinarv   loads  are  nil,  but  its  vibrations,   even 
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Ir.Lindenthal.  under  a  single-liorse  truck,  are  so  noticeable  that  they  have  been  the 
subject  of  (of  course  unfounded)  anxious  communications  to  news- 
papers. If  it  had  three  hinges  instead  of  two,  the  vibrations  would 
be  worse.  The  Niagara  Falls  ribbed  arch  bridge  (indeterminate),  com- 
pleted two  years  ago,  is  similarly  complained  of,  while  the  spandrel- 
braced  railroad-arch  bridge  (indeterminate)  below  is  one  of  the  most 
rigid  metal  bridges  in  existence. 

Specially  interesting,  in  that  respect,  are  also  four  different  tyj^es  of 
large  bridges  at  Buda  Pest. 

The  railroad  bridge  with  continuous  lattice  girders  (indeterminate) 
is  rigid  under  fast  trains;  the  famous  Buda  Pest  suspension  bridge, 
with  no  stiffening  to  speak  of  (and  therefore  determinate),  shows  only 
little  less  vibration  than  the  heavy  Margarethen  si^andrel-braced,  arch 
bridge  (indeterminate),  or  the  new  cantilever  bridge  (detex-minate) 
near  by. 

Owing  to  the  prejudice  against  indeterminate  structures,  most  of 
the  very  high,  iron-trestle  viaducts  in  this  country  are  subject  to  so 
much  vibration,  that  trains  must  greatly  redtice  speed  over  them. 
With  girders  cut  over  every  post,  and  provided  with  slide  bearings,  as 
demanded  by  the  usual  bridge  specifications,  sufficient  rigidity  cannot 
be  obtained.  The  high  viaducts,  with  continuous  girders  (indeter- 
minate), in  Eurojie,  some  of  them  over  40  years  old,  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  fairly  rigid  under  fast  trains. 

Compare  the  Forth  Bridge  (indeterminate),  proportioned  for  a  live 
load  of  4  000  lbs.  i^er  lineal  foot,  a  riveted  cantilever  structure,  in  which 
15%  of  the  metal  is  in  the  strong  lateral  bracing,  with  the  Brooklyn 
Suspension  Bridge  (indeterminate),  proportioned  for  only  2  000  lbs., 
having  no  lateral  bracing  to  speak  of,  and  a  very  defective  stiffening 
system.  The  latter  bridge  is  subject  to  much  greater  deflection  than  the 
Forth  Bridge,  but  both  bridges  are  equally  free  from  noticeable  vibra- 
tion under  the  loads  and  at  the  speeds  for  which  they  are  designed. 

The  remarkable  rigidity  of  even  scantily  stiffened  suspension  bridges 
and  the  reasons  therefor  have  been  discixssed  by  the  writer  on  former 
occasions.  It  is  his  oiiinion,  that  for  long  spans  properly  stiffened 
suspension  bridges  are  the  most  rigid  of  any  metal  type. 

Thus  the  study  of  existing  bridges,  of  both  the  determinate  and  in- 
determinate kind,  affords  better  instruction  in  rigidity  than  the  mere 
comparison  of  deflections.  Naturally,  these  ought  to  be  always  as 
small  as  possible. 

The  writer  does  not  advocate  indeterminate  structures,  but  neither 
is  he  prejudiced  against  them.  A  decision  as  to  their  true  economy 
and  merits  can  be  reached  only  from  case  to  case.  It  seems  to  him  that 
the  sweeping  conclusions  of  Mr.  Cilley  and  of  others  against  them  are 
founded  on  incomplete  investigations  and  are  at  variance  with  known 
facts. 
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Prof.  C.  W.  RiTTEU*  (by  letter). — In  his  detailed  eoiui)arison  of  statie-  Mr.  Ritter. 
ally  determinate  and  indeterminate  frameworks,  the  author  endeavors 
to  demonstrate  the  decided  superiority  of  the  determinate  forms.  He 
claims  that  the  determinate  structures  are,  theoretically,  more 
economical  than  the  indeterminate  ones.  He  shows  that  in  inde- 
terminate structures,  a  slight  inaccuracy  in  the  length  of  a  member 
or  a  slight  change  of  temperature,  can  effect  a  considerable  and 
even  serious  change  in  the  stresses.  He  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
discrepancies  in  the  levels  of  the  supports  of  continuous  girders, 
or  a  slight  yield  of  piers  or  abutments  of  two-hinged  and  hinge- 
less  arches,  have  considerable  effect  on  the  interior  stresses.  He 
also  points  out  the  laboriousness  of  the  exact  design  of  indeterminate 
structures. 

It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  concede  that  all  these  arguments  are 
doubtless  very  reasonable,  and  the  writer  thinks  it  wise  to  emphasize 
now  and  then  the  advantages  of  determinate  structures  and  to  expound 
the  uncertainties  of  the  basis  on  which  the  design  of  indeterminate 
structures  is  founded. 

In  German  literature,  these  questions  have  often  been  discussed  and 
analyzed.  A  thorough  investigation  of  the  matter  has  not  been  without 
conclusive  results.  The  use  of  the  multiple  intersection  system  has 
commonly  been  dropped;  arches  which,  formerly,  were  all  designed 
without  hinges  are  now  very  often  provided  with  two  or  three  of  them. 
Within  the  last  ten  years,  even  several  stone  arches  have  been  built 
with  three  hinges.  The  cantilever  system  has  been  frequently  substi- 
tuted for  the  system  of  continuous  girders. 

Although  a  noticeable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  manner  of  corii- 
structiug  frameworks,  European  engineers  have  not,  as  yet,  abandoned 
indeterminate  forms  entirely,  and  the  writer  dares  to  say  they  never 
will.  Without  disputing  the  advantages  of  the  determinate  forms,  a 
thorough  and  careful  examination  of  the  question  leads  to  the  result 
that,  considered  from  the  practical  standpoint,  the  indeterminate 
frameworks  must  frequently  be  declared  preferable,  at  least  for 
European  practice. 

First,  it  may  easily  be  perceived  that  some  of  the  above-mentioned 
disadvantages  of  the  indeterminate  structures  are,  in  many  cases,  of 
little  weight,  and  that  some  others  adhere  also  to  the  determinate 
forms.  If  the  foundations  arc  absolutely  solid,  why  should  we  not 
build  a  continuous  girder,  as  well  as  a  cantilever.  The  influence  of 
varying  temperature  on  two-hinged  and  hingeless  arches  decreases 
with  increasing  height  for  the  same  span,  and,  in  case  such  arches  have 
other  advantages  besides,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  prefer  them  to  the 
three-htnged  arch.  Unequal  warming  of  the  members  of  an  indeter- 
minate framework  exerts  indeed  a  disadvantageous  influence  on  the 
stresses,  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  one-sided  warming  of  the 
♦  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  Federal  Swiss  Polytechnic,  Zurich. 
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Mr.  Ritter.  members  of  a  determinate  structure.     In  fact,  we  will  never  succeed  in 
avoiding  entirely  the  influence  of  varying  temperature. 

In  regard  to  economy,  the  author  asserts  that  the  determinate 
structures  need  less  material  than  the  indeterminate  ones.  For  this 
assertion  he  gives  a  plain  and  convincing  mathematical  proof.  But 
let  us  be  careful  in  applying  this  result  to  our  practical  construc- 
tions. 

For  instance,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  framework  designated  a, 
Fig.  18,  which  is  determinate,  requires  more  material  than  the  frame- 
work designated  6,  which  is  indeterminate.  Assuming  each  panel  load 
to  be  equal  to  4,  and  that,  by  introducing  initial  stresses,  the  diagonals 
in  each  panel  in  form  b  are  equally  strained,  the  stresses  indicated  by 
the  figures  will  result.  Multiplying  these  stresses  by  the  lengths  of 
the  respective  members,  we  have: 

Form  rt— Upper  chord  =.  2  (10  -f-  16  +  18)  =  88 

Lower  chord  =  2  (10  +  16)  =  52 

Posts  =:10-f6-(-4-f6  +  10  =36 

Diagonals       =  2  (14.14  -f-  8.49  -|-  2.83)  y  2"         =72 

Form  6— Chords  =  2  (10  +  13  -f  17  +  13  +  17)  =140 

Posts  =7+2  +  2  +  2+7  =20 

Diagonals       =  2  [14.14  +  (2x4.24)  +(2x1.41)] 

l/2"=  72 

Nevertheless,  the  assertion  of  the  author  is  correct,  inasmuch  as 
there  exists  a  third  form  c,  included  in  b,  which  requires  still  less 
material,  for  we  have: 

Form  c— Upper  chord  =  2  (10  +  12  +  16)  =  76    1 

Lower  chord  =  2  (14  +  18)  =  64     I 

Posts  =6  +  6  =  12     [  ^^^ 

Diagonals       =  2  (14. 14  +  5. 66  +  2. 83+2. 83)  ^  2"  =  72    j 

At  the  same  time,  we  recognize  that  the  inner  posts  have  disap- 
peared. As  these  jjosts,  as  a  rule,  are  necessary  for  attaching  floor- 
beams,  the  form  c  is  in  most  cases  practically  useless,  which  proves 
that  the  advantage  of  the  determinate  frameworks,  as  far  as  the 
theoretically  required  amount  of  material  is  concerned,  may,  by  acces- 
sory circumstances,  easily  be  reversed  into  a  disadvantage. 

The  author  himself  shows  that  for  varying  loads  the  above-men- 
tioned rule  loses  its  validity.  There  are  still  other  facts  which  often 
px'ove  the  indeterminate  structures  to  be  more  economical. 

First,  in  using  intersecting  diagonals,  we  obtain  the  advantage 
that  in  these  members  the  stresses  are  halved,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  struts  can  be  attached  directly  to  the  chords;  while,  in  the  con- 
trary case,  we  are  obliged  to  use  costly  connection  plates.  Again,  by 
intersecting  the  ties  with  the  struts,  we  shorten  the  distance  of  supports 
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of  the  latter.  Further,  it  is  a  common  experience,  that  the  stresses  in  Mr.  Hitter, 
the  various  members  of  an  indeterminate  framework  are  of  greater 
uniformity  than  those  of  a  determinate  one,  a  fact  which  naturally 
leads  to  some  economy.  Finally,  for  cantilevers  and  three-hinged 
arches,  the  cost  of  the  structure  is  increased  by  that  for  the  hinges, 
and  it  is  not  unusual  that  this  additional  cost  exceeds  all  economy 
secured  otherwise  through  statical  determination.  It  may  be  remarked  , 
also  that  the  connections  of  the  lateral  system,  on  account  of  its  con- 
tinuity past  the  hinges,  very  often  lead  to  clumsy  details  and  difficulty 
in  construction. 

4  4  4  4  4 


Fig.    is. 

After  all,  it  will  be  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  i>i-edict  which  of 
the  two  systems  will  prove  cheaper  in  the  end,  without  computing 
and  designing,  in  each  special  case,  both  of  them.  The  greater  labor 
involved  in  computing  statically  indeterminate  structures  can  rarely 
be  a  reasonifor  abandoning  them.  The  methods  for  their  compiitation 
have  been  perfected  to  stich  a  degree  that  the  time  required  for  it 
alone  is  hardly  of  any  moment  in  comparison  with  that  required  for 
the  entire  design. 

One  of  the  chief  objections,  emphasized  by  the  author,  to  statically 
indeterminate  structures  is  the  jjossible  discrepancies  in  the  length  of 
members.  This  objection  is  an  important  one  for  the  United  States 
of  North  America,  where  pin-connected  structures  are  generally  built. 
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Mr.  Ritier.  It  is  of  less  importance  in  Euroj^e,  where  riveted  connections  are  tised 
more  generally.  If  the  length  of  any  member  of  an  indeterminate, 
pin-connected  framework  is  inaccurate,  the  defect,  as  a  rule,  cannot 
be  corrected  easily,  while  in  riveted  connections  such  deficiencies  are 
compensated  by  the  red-hot  rivets  which  will  fill  out  the  holes  even  if 
these,  within  certain"  limits,  do  not  match.  European  specifications, 
not  unlike  American  ones,  strictly  provide  that  if,  in  connecting  parts 
or  members,  the  rivet  holes  fit  badly,  the  holes  have  to  be  enlarged  and 
larger  rivets  have  to  be  used.  Stretching  the  bars,  in  order  to  match 
the  rivet  holes,  is  strictly  forbidden.  If  in  spite  of  these  precautions 
a  slight  discrepancy  remains,  it  is,  as  mentioned  above,  compensated 
by  the  rivets  themselves,  which,  if  proj^erly  driven,  will  fill  out  the 
holes  perfectly.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  for  this  reason  the  induce- 
ment for  avoiding  statically  indeterminate  striTctures  exists  lar  less 
for  rigidly  rivet-connected  than  for  pin-connected  structures. 

Regarding  stiffness,  the  author  gives  us  an  interesting  comparison 
between  the  deflection  of  a  two-hinged  and  a  three-hinged  arch.  He 
finds  that  the  difierence  is  very  insignificant.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that 
this  result,  for  the  examjjle  in  question,  has  to  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  the  theoretical  height  of  the  two-hinged  arch  is  actually  less 
than  that  of  the  three-hinged  one.  In  general,  structures  with  hinges 
(arches  or  cantilevers)  are  less  stiff  than  those  without  hinges.  For 
instance,  the  fixed  span  of  a  cantilever  deflects  exactly  as  much  as  a 
single-span  girder,  while  the  deflection  of  a  continuous  girder  of  the 
same  span  is  from  30  to  50%  less.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  in  rail- 
way bridges  such  hinges  often  liroduce  shocks,  which  benefit  neither 
the  bridge  nor  the  rolling  stock. 

In  reference  to  the  stifi'ness  of  bridges,  we  should  not  only  consider 
the  elastic  deflections  under  varying  loads,  but  also  the  vibrations  of 
the  structure  in  a  vertical  and  lateral  sense.  It  can  scarcely  be  con- 
tended that,  in  this  respect,  statically  indeterminate  structures  are 
safer,  although,  as  the  author  says,  a  strict  proof  for  this  assertion 
can  scai'cely  be  given.  Now,  is  not  the  extensive  adherence  of  Ameri- 
can engineers  to  stiff"  joints  in  upper  chords,  as  well  as  the  rigid 
attachment  of  floor-beams,  stringers,  and  lateral,  portal  and  sway- 
bracing,  a  23roof  of  their  sound  constructing  sense,  although  all  these 
construction  details  clearly  involve  statical  indetermination?  The 
author,  it  is  true,. refers  principally  to  vertically  loaded  frameworks, 
but  what  is  sound  for  floor  beams,  stringers  and  bracing,  is  not  likely 
to  be  wrong  for  frameworks  throughout. 

The  author  should  be  thanked  for  his  intelligent  investigations  and 
his  manifold  suggestions.  In  any  case,  it  will  be  unreasonable  to 
build  an  indeterminate  framework  where  a  determinate  one  is  just  as 
advantageous,  and  the  author's  endeavor  to  substitute  determinate  for 
indeterminate  forms  is  praiseworthy.     But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
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writtTs  opinion  that  inJetermiuate  strnctiires  are  iu  many  cases  pre-  Mr.  Ritter. 
fcrable,  and  that  we  -will  never  be  able  to  do  witliout  them  entirely. 
Their  frequently  greater  economy  and  their  gi-eater  stiffness,  as  well  as 
their  adaptability  to  various  circumstances,  are  such  important  advan- 
tages, that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  throw  them  overboard  on  mere 
principle.  On  the  contrary,  it  should  be  regarded  as  the  task  of  engi- 
neering science  to  study  the  qualities,  the  peculiarities  and  especially 
the  deficiencies  of  indeterminate  structures,  to  search  for  necessary 
remedies,  and  to  simplify  further  methods  of  computation. 

Prof.  W.  DiETz*  (by  letterf). — The  writer  was  a  pupil  of  Head-Master  Mr.  Dietz. 
H.  Gerber,  who,  by  the  introduction  of  continuoits  girders,  such  as 
cantilevers  and  those  simply  sui)ported  at  the  piers,  has  gained 
great  distinction  in  the  art  of  bridge  building,  and  who,  as  is 
perhaps  not  generally  knoAvn,  by  the  construction  of  the  street  bridges 
over  the  Main,  near  Hassfurt,J  furnished  the  prototype  for  the  truss 
system  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  Bridge.  The  writer,  therefore,  has  had 
theopi^ortunity  of  becoming  intimately  acquainted,  both  theoretically 
and  constructively,  with  the  greatest  variety  of  statically  determined 
truss  systems.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  he  has  retained  a  certain 
preference  for  such  systems,  with  their  strains  so  clearly  and  quickly 
obtained.  Yet  his  vocation  makes  it  necessary  for  him  also  to  investi- 
gate, thoroughly,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  statically  indeter- 
minate systems  of  the  most  different  kinds,  and  his  exjierience  gained 
thereby,  together  with  the  indisputable  advantages  of  undetermined 
systems  under  certain  conditions,  comi^el  him  not  to  withhold  due 
acknowledgment  thereof,  and  to  protest  against  unfounded  attacks 
upon  the  existence  of  these  trusses. 

The  writer,  with  a  large  amount  of  material  at  his  disposal,  must 
fharacterizethe  author's  closing  sentence  '-that  the  use  of  indetermin- 
ate framework  is  certainly  not  advantageous  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  nor  apparently  from  any  other  standpoint,"  as  not  in 
accordance  with  facts,  and  hardly  cajjable  of  demonstration. 

The  matter  is  not  as  simple  as  the  author  represents  it  to  be.  As 
is  well  known,  it  is  not  only  the  length  of  span  between  supports  that 
influences  the  volume  of  iron  in  bridge  trusses,  but  also  the  greater  or 
smaller  number  of  panels  into  which  the  span  is  divided,  the  length 
and  form  of  cross-section  of  the  compression  members;  the  kind  of 
joints,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  made,  as  also  the  riveting  of 
adjoining  parts;  and,  finally,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  method  used 
iu  dimensioning.  As  regards  the  latter,  the  method  by  Gerber,  as 
specitied  iu  Bavaria,  which  takes  into  account  the  impact  of  variable 
loading,    gives    considerably   different    cross-sections    in    individual 

*  Technical  Highschool,  Muuich. 

'  Translated. 

t  Zvitsdirift  fur  Architektxir  unci  Ingenieiiruesen,  1898,  p.  563,  Fig.  1. 
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Mr.  Dietz.  members  from  those  determined  by  the  widely  used  Launhardt-Wey- 
raiich  formula,  which  does  not  consider  the  effect  of  impact. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  make  a  professional  comparison,  in  regard 
to  the  amount  of  iron  needed,  between  several  different  truss  systems,  it 
is  necessary  to  take  account  of  all  the  foregoing  factors,  and  to  observe 
the  condition  that  all  the  trusses  are  dimensioned  by  the  same  method. 

Most  of  these  factors  are  taken  account  of  by  introducing  the 
so-called  construction  coefficient  with  which  the  theoretical  volume 
of  the  diiferent  members  must  be  multii^lied  in  order  to  obtain  the 
practical  volume.  The  determination  of  these  coefficients  is,  how- 
ever, a  work  of  considerable  scope,  and  iBads  to  results  of  practical 
value  only  Avhen  based  uijon  a  large  number  of  data,  which  the  bridge 
companies,  for  reasons  which  are  obvious,  do  not  give  out  generally. 

Further,  it  shoiild  not  be  overlooked  that  the  superstructure  of  a 
bridge  forms  only  a  part  thereof,  and  that  not  only  the  metal  con- 
struction, but  also  the  abutments  and  piers,  the  method  of  erection 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  structure,  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, so  that  in  special  cases  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  cost  of  the  iron  structure  may  result  in  a  saving  on  the 
final  cost  of  the  whole  bridge.  The  ultimate  object  of  all  oiir 
technical  information  and  knowledge  is  to  arrive  at  the  lowest  possible 
total  cost,  providing  at  the  same  time  for  an  even  strength  of  all  the 
parts. 

There  is  ample  proof  to  show  how  often  the  effort  is  made  in 
Germany,  even  in  extraordinary  cases,  to  use  statically  determined 
truss  systems,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Neckar  Bridge,  in  Mannheim*  and 
the  Donau  Bridge  in  Budapest.!  If>  however,  in  a  large  number  of 
structures^,  built  of  late,  indeterminate  frameworks  have  been  used  in 
the  main  truss  systems,  the  reason  for  this  should  not  be  sought  in  a 
one-sided  preference  for  difficult  theoretical  problems,  but  in  the  fact 
that  after  a  careful  consideration  of  all  circumstances  in  each  case, 
these  systems  were  found  to  be  the  most  advantageous. 

As  a  particularly  instructive  example  of  this  class,  the  Miingstener 
Viaduct^  can  be  mentioned.  In  this  case  the  most  thorough  com- 
parative studies  regarding  the  effects  of  brakes,  and  the  matter  of 
erection,  led  finally  to  the  selection  of  a  combination  of  trestle 
bridge  with  a  statically  indeterminate  arch  with  fixed  ends. 

It  should  be  noted,  in  this  connection,  that  very  interesting 
experiments  were  made  upon  this  bridge,  and  that  they  showed  a 
very  satisfactoi-y  agreement  between  the  theoretical  and  the  actual 
strains  in  the  truss  members. 

*  Zeifsrhriff  des  X\>rein.'<  Dcutsrhcr  Tiit/etiiciirc,  1H91,  p  89,  Fig.  13,  and  Zeitschrift 
fur  Arcliiti-ktiir  inid  hiijfnn'i/inire.scK .  1S<,)H,  Tlate  xiv,  Fig.  11. 

t  Zcitachrift  (Irs  rt'/c/x.s  /iciitsrlirr  liKivnieuve,  1894.  International  Competition, 
p.  1338,  Fig.  72 

t  Zeitschrift  fur  Architekture  iDid  Iiif/enieurwesen,  1898,  p.  561. 

i  Zeitschrift  des  Vereins  Deutscher  Ingenieiire.  "The  Miingsten  Viaduct."  p.  1321. 
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As  is  well  knowD,  the  Germans  are  mucli  interested  in  the  thorough  Mr.  Diet/, 
investigation  of  the  so-called  secondary  strains*  which  are  found  in 
every  truss  of  whatever  system,  arising  either  from  the  inflexible, 
riveted  joints,  or  from  the  frictional  resistance  of  the  pins,  which, 
even  in  the  best  constructed,  pm-connected  Imdges  must  be  over- 
I'ouie  before  an  actual  turning  of  the  individual  members  about  the 
pin  can  take  place.  From  this  point  of  view  the  two-hinged  arch,  for  i 
instance,  is,  when  properly  designed,  considerably  superior  to  the 
ordinary  truss  bridge  resting  on  two  supports;  and  this  is  an  addi- 
tional factor  which  in  connection  with  a  pleasing  outer  appearance, 
which  the  Germans  hapjuly  are  apjii-eciating  more  and  more,  has 
influence  in  determining  the  choice  of  a  truss  system. 

In  the  proceeding,  the  writer  has  outlined  the  different  elements 
which  should  be  considered  in  judging  the  merits  of  different  truss 
systems;  he  woiild  now,  in  conclusion,  prove  by  figures  how  little 
]>ermissible   it  is  to  draw  general   conclusions  as  to  the  economical 
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F-1.71  sq.d.in. 


Fig.  19. 


•superiority  of  the  three-hinged  over  the  two-hinged  arch,  even  in  purely 
theoretical  respects,  from  the  author's  comparisons  between  quite 
•small  arches  of  definite  shape. 

The  diagram.  Fig.  19,  illustrates  the  very  carefully  made  compari- 
sons between  a  three-hinged  and  a  two-hinged  arch  with  elastic  tie  rod 
for  the  Hacker  Bridge  in  Munich. f  In  the  right  half  the  theoretically 
determined  cross-sections  for  a  three-hinged  arch  are  given,  and  in 
the  left  half  those  for  a  two-hinged  arch,  in  square  decimeters.  Pure 
tensile  strains  are  indicated  by  -)-;  pure  compressive  strains  by  — ,  and 
members  subject  to  both  kinds  of  strain  by  [. 

The  result  of  this  comparison  is  very  unfavorable  to  the  three- 
"hinged  arch,  even  when  only  the  theoretically  determined  volumes  are 
considered,  inasmuch   as   it   requires    11.3%"  more  material  than   the 

•  Enges-ier:  '■Supplementary  Forces  and  Secondary  Strains  in  Iron  Truss-Bridges," 
i-^'.iiJand  isas. 

fZeiturhrift  des  Vereins  Deutsche)-  Tnrjenieure,\8^.  "Construction  of  the  Hacker 
Bridge,'  p.  1441 
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Mr.  Dietz.  two-hinged  arcli,  and  this  difference  becomes  still  greater  when  the 
additional  material  required  for  the  center  hinge  is  taken  into  account. 
A  still  greater  disadvantage  for  the  three-hinged  arch  appears  when 
its  deflection  is  considered,  as  it  amounts  to  30.5%  more  than  that  of 
the  two-hinged;  it  was  calculated  carefully  for  both  arches,  according 
to  the  well-known  method  by  Mohr,  taking  into  account  the  change  of 
length  in  every  member. 

The  writer  maintains  that  the  question,  whether  under  all  circum- 
stances the  statically  determinate  framework  is  superior  to  the  inde- 
terminate, cannot  at  all  be  answered  on  the  basis  of  a  one-sided 
comparison,  considering  only  the  theoretically  required  amount  of 
material.  It  can  only  be  determined  in  each  case  by  weighing  carefully 
the  infliiences  of  all  the  factors,  and  requires,  not  only  thorough  theo- 
retical knowledge,  but  also,  a  large  amount  of  comiJarative  material 
and  experience. 

Mr.  Sohn,  Prof.  JOSEPH  SoHN  (by  letter). — The  exact  design  of  statically  in- 
determinate frameworks,  as  explained  in  the  paper,  is  based  essentially 
on  the  idea  that  the  stresses  of  the  superfluous  bars  under  a  certain 
loading  are  not  compiited  but  assumed.  In  the  case  of  a  single  given 
loading  (constant  loading),  the  author  assumes  arbitrarily  the  stresses 
in  the  superfluous  bars,  deduces  thence  and  from  the  loading  the 
stresses  in  the  remaining  (necessary)  bars  and  designs  on  this  basis  the 
cross-sections  of  the  various  members.  The  equations  of  elasticity  deter- 
mine then  the  differences  between  the  figure  length  and  the  actual  un- 
strained length  of  each  superfluous  bar.  Thereby,  the  construction  is 
designed,  and  in  jjractice  it  only  remains  to  give  to  the  bars  the  cor- 
responding length.  The  more  nearly  this  condition  is  attained  the 
more  nearly  the  actual  stresses  approach  the  designed. 

If  a  statically  indeterminate  framework  is  siibject  to  the  several 
different  loadings  (variable  loading),  the  aiithor  asstunes  the  stresses 
in  the  superfluous  bars  under  one  of  the  given  loadings  or,  more  gen- 
erally, he  sets  an  equal  number  of  further  conditions;  in  the  equations 
of  elasticity,  each  relating  to  the  difference  between  the  stresses  in  the 
bars  under  two  of  the  given  loadings,  and  therefore  not  containing  the 
differences  between  the  figure  and  actual  unstrained  length  of  the 
superfluous  bars,  the  author  expresses  the  section  areas  of  every  bar 
by  the  corresponding  stress  under  the  most  unfavorable  loading;  the 
equations  of  elasticity  determine,  then,  the  stresses  in  the  super- 
fluous bars  under  each  of  the  given  loadings;  thence  result  the  stresses 
in  the  necessary  bars,  and  it  remains  to  compute  the  difi"erences  be- 
tween the  figure  length  and  actual  ixnstrained  length  of  the  sujier- 
fluous  bars. 

The  case  of  a  constant  loading  offers,  in  designing,  no  difficulty; 
with  variable  loading,  on  the  contrary,  the  design,  even  under  the 
simi)lest  conditions,  is  exceedingly  complicated  and  laborious.     The 
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author  himself  accents  it  expressly  and  adds  force  principally  iii^on  Mr.  Sohn. 
the  proof  that  statically  indeterminate   systems   are  in   all   respects 
(economy,  stiffness,  safety)  inferior  to  the  determinate  constructions, 
and  that  only  these  last  systems  may  be  recommended  in  i^raetice. 

Altlioup;h  there  are  cases  Avhere  it  will  not  do  to  exchide  statically 
indt'termiuate  forms,  the  writer  agrees  with  the  author  that  statically 
determinate  systems  generally  are  to  be  preferred,  particularly  for  the  , 
reason  that  slight  imperfections  of  the  actual  construction,  unavoid- 
able in  practice,  do  not  influence  essentially  the  stresses  in  the  bars. 
In  statically  indeterminate  constructions  that  influence  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, very  considerable;  wherefore  important  divergences  between  the 
computed  and  actual  intensities  of  stress  are  possible  and  probable. 
A  simple  example,  given  by  the  author,  shows  evidently  how  much  the 
intensity  of  stress  can  be  altered  by  the  incorrect  length  of  a  bar. 

G.  JcNG,*  Esq.  (by  letterf). — The  writer  has  read  Mr.  Cilley's  paper  Mr.  Jung, 
on  indeterminate  frameworks  with  much  iutei-est  and  takes  pleasure 
in  finding  that  he  entirely  agrees  with  him. 

For  a  long  time  the  writer  has  maintained  that  statically  determinate 
frameworks  are  preferable  to  indeterminate  ones.  His  reasons  for  this 
opinion  being  about  the  same  as  those  which  the  author  has  so  well  set 
forth,  he  considers  it  iiseless  to  rejjeat  them  here. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  has  for  many  years,  in  his  course  on  graphical 
statics  at  the  Superior  Technical  Institute  of  Milan,  called  the  attention 
of  students  to  the  paper  of  Maurice  Levy  (mentioned  also  by  Mr. 
Cilley),  and  has  invited  them  to  stiidy  the  argument  treated  therein. 
With  considerations  of  a  general  character,  analogous  to  those  given. 
on  pages  570  and  571  of  the  paper,  the  writer  emphasizes  the  simplicity 
of  the  calculation  and  of  the  hypotheses  required  by  statically  deter- 
minate fi'ameworks  as  compared  with  the  complicated  calculations  and 
the  necessity  of  further  hypotheses,  required  by  indeterminate  frame- 
works, and  concludes  with  pointing  out  the  superiority  of  the  former 
structures  over  the  latter,  at  least  from  the  theoretical  and  purely 
statical  (and  economical)  point  of  view. 

As  for  the  dynamical  phenomena,  the  writer  does  not  know  of  any; 
but  the  author's  observations  on  page  572  X  seem  to  be  just.  The  writer 
does  not  know,  either,  what  the  good  reasons  are  which  could  make 
one  prefer  indeterminate  rather  than  statically  determinate  frameworks, 
which  latter  have  in  their  favor,  besides,  the  practice  and  the  large 
exi)erieuce  of  American  engineers. 

Frank  H.  CiLiiEY,  S.  B.  (by  letter). — The  writer  believes  that  Mr.  Mr.Ciliey. 
Ooldmark's  objections  rest,  in  part,  on  a  misapprehension.      The  use 
of  methods  of  calculation  based  on  the  principle  of  virtual  "  Veloci- 
ties" or  "Displacements"  or  "Work,"  as  it  is  variously  termed,  or 

♦  Associate  Manager  of  the  Aiinali  di  Matematica,  Milan,  Italy. 

t  Translated. 

t  Proceedingx.  Vol.  xxv. 
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Mr.  Cilley.  wliicli  result  from  the  principle  of  least  work,  wliicli  is  simialy  an 
integral  form  of  the  jireceding,  is  the  simjjlest  as  well  as  the  most 
correct  means  of  determining  changes  in  stress  and  strain  in  indeter- 
minate structures.  Where  such  structures  exist,  and,  therefore,  must 
be  examined,  the  writer  most  strongly  approves  the  use  of  these 
methods.  And  in  designing,  if  engineers  will  use  indeterminate  forms,, 
these  methods  are  still  to  be  preferred.  But  in  this  case  the  present 
tentative  method  of  api^lication  must  be  used,  as  the  direct  and  exact 
method  outlined  by  Mr.  Goldmark  is  too  difficult  to  be  practicable. 
The  writer's  point  is  that  while  the  methods  just  referred  to  are  the 
best  known,  still,  being  indirect  and  tentative,  and  embodying  no 
principle  that  guides  to  good  rather  than  bad  proportions,  even  their 
use  in  designing  is  necessarily  unsatisfactory,  and,  consequently, 
designs  depending  on  their  use  will  be  correspondingly  defective. 
The  writer's  objections  are  directed  rather  to  the  unnecessary  use  of 
systems  of  construction  involving  these  uncertain,  wearisome  and 
unsatisfactory  calculations  than  to  the  methods  of  making  these  calcu- 
lations. 

Regarding  the  alleged  tendency  to  multiple  systems  of  webbing,, 
the  writer  would  refer  Mr.  Goldmark  to  Professor  Bitter's  statement 
in  his  contribution  to  this  discussion,  that  "the  use  of  the  multiple 
intersection  system  has  commonly  been  droj^ped  "  as  a  result  of 
German  investigations  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Goldmark's  references  to  the  bibliography  of  the  subject  are 
valuable.  The  writer  personally  prefers  the  use  of  the  princijile  of 
"  Vii'tual  Velocities  "  (displacements  or  work),  so  clearly  set  forth  in 
Professor  Swain's  article,  "  On  the  Api:)lication  of  the  Principle  of  Vir- 
tual Velocities  to  the  Determination  of  the  Deflection  and  Stresses  in 
Frames,"  elsewhere  referred  to,  to  the  use  of  the  integral  principle  of 
"Least  Work,"  of  which  an  excellent  exposition  by  Professor  William 
Cain  will  be  found  in  the  Transactions*  of  this  Society.  The  former 
princij^le,  while  leading  to  precisely  the  same  equations  as  the  latter, 
is  much  more  objective,  and,  in  the  writer's  oijinion,  is  less  likely 
to  introduce  errors. 

Mr.  Lindenthal's  objections  raise  many  most  interesting  points 
which  the  writer  only  fears  his  present  very  limited  time  will  not 
permit  him  to  discuss  with  the  thoroughness  which  is  desirable.  He 
trusts  that  a  further  opportunity  will  permit  of  his  correcting  present 
shortcomings,  and  that  brevity  will  be  pardoned  in  this  instance. 

One  of  Mr.  Lindenthal's  first  objections  is  to  the  comparison  of  a 
given  indeterminate  framework  with  a  determinate  framework  of 
included  figure,  a  ijrocedure  which  he  characterizes  as  unfair.  In  this 
the  writer  will  agree  with  him,  except  that  the  unfairness  is  not  to  the 
indeterminate,  but  to  the  determinate  form.     For  the  indeterminate 

*  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xxiv,  p.  265. 
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form  is  any  p:iveu  form,  and.  certaiulv,  it  wonld  be  fair  in  theory  and  Mr.  Cilley. 
always  permissible  in  practice  to  use  in  its  place  another  framework 
of  included  figure.  It  rises  no  higher,  it  descends  no  lower,  it 
extends  in  nowise  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  given  framework,  and 
otters  at  least  as  great  clearances  in  all  directions.  What  jiist  objec- 
tion, then,  can  be  made  to  its  substitution  for  the  given  framework? 
And  if  it  is  true  that  this  leads  to  a  greater  "  effective  "  height  or  dej^th  , 
in  the  substituted  framew^ork,  that  is  only  one  of  the  legitimate  advan- 
tages of  the  substitution.  It  is  in  part  because  of  such  advantages  that 
the  determinate  forms  are  gainers  over  the  indeterminate.  But  the 
comparison,  even  so,  is  unfair  to  the  determinate  framework,  for  all 
the  proportions  of  the  indeterminate  framework  may  be  those  Avhich 
most  favor  it,  while  the  determinate  framework,  whose  figure  is  formed 
simply  by  drojjping  out  certain  lines  of  the  figure  of  the  given  indeter- 
minate framework,  without  any  alteration  in  proportions,  may  not, 
and  very  likely  will  not,  be  the  best  determinate  framework  whose 
figure  simply  does  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  the  figure  of  the  given 
indeterminate  framework.  This  latter  would  certainly  l)e  a  fairer 
basis,  but  even  that  would  not  be  wholly  fair.  Usually,  bounds  in 
many  places  exceeding  thofee  of  the  given  indeterminate  framework 
would  be  equally  permissible.  It  would  only  be  fair  to  permit  the 
search  for  a  superior  determinate  framework  to  extend  to  any  within 
these  bounds.  It  miist  be  remembered  that  the  indeterminate  frame- 
Avork  is  supposed  to  be  given  and  the  question  raised  is:  Can  a  determin- 
ate framework,  which  would  satisfy  equally  well  the  actual  limiting 
conditions,  be  foiand,  which  would  advantageously  replace  the  given 
framework?  Could  this  be  shown  in  general  to  have  an  affirmative 
answer,  the  superiority  of  determinate  over  indeterminate  construction 
would  thereby  be  demonstrated  conclusively. 

But  it  is  not  possible  to  thus  broaden  the  limits  in  a  general  dis- 
cussion. We  must  remain  within  limits  which  are  beyond  question, 
and  tho.se  surely  are  the  boundaries  of  the  given  indeterminate  frame- 
work. As  a  resiilt,  while  the  demonstration  that  there  exists  a 
superior  determinate  framework  under  these  conditions  is  absolutely 
conclusive,  the  demonstration  of  the  contrary  would  still  leave  ojien 
the  possibility  of  a  reversal  through  fairer  conditions. 

Mr.  Liudenthal's  next  point  is  an  objection  directed  to  the  very 
considerable  i)roi)ortion  of  depth  to  span  in  the  arch  of  the  second 
iUiistration.  It  is  one-eighth,  whereas  in  practice  one-sixteenth  is 
about  the  maximum  and  one  thirty-second  more  frequent.  Now.  this 
arch  was  proportioned  as  a  two-hinged  and  not  as  a  three-hinged 
arch.  The  small  number  of  its  members  (required  to  redTice  the 
work  of  an  "exact  design  ")  alone  is  responsible  for  this  considerable 
depth.  The  three-hinged  design  obtained  by  dropping  out  the  middle 
bar  of  the  two-hinged  design  is  far  from  being  of  a  superior  character. 
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Mr.  Cilley.  For  tlie  limited  number  of  members  used,  the  two-biuged  design  is 
by  no  means  favored  in  its  proportions.  If  it  gains  decidedly  in 
effective  arch  rise  at  the  center  through  this  great  depth  of  the  two- 
hinged  arch,  it  may  be  contended,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  great 
depth  of  the  two-hinged  arch  at  the  middle  should  secure  it  great 
rigidity.  We  should  expect  that  where  the  characteristic  difference 
of  two  types  was  most  marked,  there  we  would  find  the  most  marked 
expression  of  the  superiority  of  one  or  the  other.  And  surely  it  is 
the  absence  of  all  stiffness  at  the  center  of  the  three-hinged  arch,  and 
the  considerable  stiffness  at  the  center  of  the  two-hinged  arch,  which 
are  the  most  characteristic  contrasting  features  of  the  two.  If,  where 
these  are  most  marked,  we  find  economic  and  other  differences  small, 
how  much  less  will  they  become  as  these  differences  in  character 
become  less  marked.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  writer  is  con- 
tending that  decided  advantages  in  economy,  stiffness  and  safety  are 
not  obtainable  through  the  use  of  indeterminate  frameworks^  and, 
therefore,  that  other  considerations  favoring  determinate  construction 
decidedly  outweigh  any  small  advantages  in  these  directions  which 
indeterminate  structures  may  occasionally  possess.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  very  important  point  to  have  shown,  as  in  the  illustration  to  the 
paper,  that  even  in  an  extreme  case,  where  large  divergence  was  to 
be  expected,  actually,  it  was  small.  Therein,  in  part,  is  the  justi- 
fication for  the  statement  that  in  actual  and  usual  cases  the  difterences 
will  be  much  smaller  still. 

We  now  come  to  another  point,  and  this  is  a  very  important  one, 
in  the  comparison  of  determinate  and  indeterminate  forms — the  ques- 
tion of  flexibility.  If  a  structure  be  very  flexible,  that  is,  j^ermit  of 
relatively  very  considerable  changes  of  form,  if  it  is  an  indeterminate 
striicture,  it  is  evident  that  the  importance  of  adverse  factors,  such  as 
temperature  changes,  yielding  supports  and  inaccurate  construction, 
will  be  greatly  lessened.  That  is  to  say,  in  slender  structures  the 
defects  of  indetermination  tend  to  become  negligible.  Now,  an  arch 
with  a  rib  depth  less  than  one  thirty-second  of  the  span  certainly  is  a 
slender  and  relatively  flexible  structure,  and,  if  arches  are  usually  of 
such  proportions  as  Mr.  Lindenthal  states,  then  they  are  usually  in 
the  category  of  structures  in  which  the  evil  consequences  of  indeter- 
mination are  minimized.  Ordinary,  stiffened  suspension  bridges  are 
also  in  this  category. 

Now,  these  flexible  types  really  form  a  class  by  themselves.  Their 
distortions  under  load  are  so  considerable  that  the  ordinary  theory  of 
rigid  structures  does  not  closely  apply  to  them.  The  terms  "  static- 
ally determinate"  and  "indeterminate"  cease  to  have  their  old 
meanings,  and  consideration  of  elastic  displacements  becomes  neces- 
sary in  all  cases.  It  is  true  that  such  consideration  is  not  ordinarily 
given,  but  that  is  chiefly  because  of  our  ignorance  ancl  its  difficulty — 
not  because  it  is  not  needed. 
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The  writer's  study  can  make  no  pretense  of  iuchidiug  such  Mr.  ciiiey. 
structures.  Based  on  the  application  of  the  principle  of  virtual  dis- 
placements, it  certainly  does  not  apply  when  the  actual  displacements 
result  in  very  sensible  directional  changes.  And  it  will  be  well,  at 
this  point,  to  eliminate  from  this  discussion  the  discussion  of  the 
comparative  merits  of  determination  and  indetermination  in  such 
structures.  It  is  an  interesting  subject,  but  occupies  a  field  by  itself. 
Hei*e,  we  are  only  concerned,  with  the  location  of  its  border  line.  The 
writer  ventures  the  temporary  siiggestion  that  structures  whose 
changes  in  form  under  load  result  in  a  change  of  more  than  10%  from 
the  stresses  which  would  result  if  the  changes  in  form  were  iusigni- 
licant,  be  considered  as  of  the  class  of  flexible  structures  here 
excluded. 

Limiting  ourselves,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  non-flexible  struct- 
ures, the  writer's  statement  of  the  great  impoi'tance  of  temperature 
stresses  in  indeterminate  structures  is  well  founded,  and  his  illustra- 
tion with  the  deep  arch  a  proper  exami)le.  The  suspicion  i8probal)ly 
justified  that,  in  indeterminate  arches  in  which  the  temperature 
stresses  have  been  found  to  be  very  small,  the  distortions  are  actually 
very  considerable,  and  the  calculated  stresses  under  load,  obtained  in 
the  usual  ways,  far  from  expressing  the  actual  stresses. 
Mr.  Lindeuthal  tells  us  that: 

"  Comparisons  of  carefully  worked  out  designs  of  different  arch 
types,  made  by  him  and  others,  have  convinced  him  that,  other  things 
Iteing  equal,  the  indeterminate  types  are  invariably  more  economical." 
Without  questioning  his  sincerity  in  this  statement,  it  may  fairly 
be  asked  that  he  shall  i)roduce  the  data  in  order  that  judgment  may- 
be passed  on  the  fairness  of  the  comparisons.  The  writer's  exijerience 
in  these  matters  is,  that  really  fair  comparisons  are  practically  un- 
known, not  because  of  prejvidice  on  the  jjurt  of  those  making  the  com- 
parisons, but  because  of  the  unconscious  introduction  of  unreasonable 
limitations.  Thus,  if  a  three-hinged  arch  is  to  be  designed  for  com 
^larisou  with  a  two-hinged  arch,  the  middle  hinge  is  usually  jjlaced 
midway  between  the  top  and  bottom  chords,  or  at  the  bottom  chord, 
in  sjiite  of  the  obvious  fact  that  the  horizonal  thrust  is  diminished  by 
puttiug  the  hinge  as  high  as  jiossible;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  toji  chord. 
Or,  if  it  is  a  comjiarison  of  the  thi-ee-hinged  arch  with  a  hingeless 
arch,  two  of  the  hinges  are  always  i)]aced  at  the  abutments,  in  sjiite  of 
the  fact  that  it  may  be  decidedly  more  advantageous  to  put  them 
farther  out,  and  that  it  is  legitimate  to  do  this  and  subject  the  abut- 
ments to  a  bending  moment  which  they  would  have  to  resist  in  any 
event  with  the  hingeless  arch. 

Another  form  of  unfair  discrimination  is  that  mentioned  by  Pro- 
fessor Jacoby,*  where  he  speaks  of  the  designing  of  a  three-hinged 

*  Proceedings,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xxv,  p.  717,  or  Trnnndctionri.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol. 
xliii,  p.  31. 
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Mr.  Cilley.  arcli  to  compare  with  a  given  two-hinged  arch,  and  giving  the  sec- 
tions of  the  lower  choi'd  of  the  former  snch  proportions  that,  in  spite 
of  its  being  heavier,  its  radins  of  gyration  averaged  4:%  less  than  that 
of  the  sections  of  the  lower  chord  of  the  two-hinged  arch.  In  spite  of 
this  fact,  however,  in  this  case  the  three-hinged  design  proved  slightly 
the  more  economical.  The  designing  of  the  cross-sections  is  a  most 
important  factor  in  fair  comparisons,  and  it  alone,  by  its  variation, 
may  easily  throw  the  balance  in  favor  of  one  tyj^e  or  the  other  in  the 
comparison  of  actual  designs.  This  fact  is  one  of  those  which  render 
the  comparison  of  actual  designs  so  unreliable  a  basis  for  determining 
the  relative  economy  of  types. 

We  now  come  to  a  jjoint  on  which  Mr.  Lindenthal  correctly  insists, 
bnt,  the  writer  fears,  without  due  regard  to  proportion — the  fact  that 
changes  in  temperature  modify  the  stresses,  even  in  many  determinate 
frameworks,  contrary  to  the  prevalent  idea.  But  Mr.  Lindenthal  goes 
so  far  as  to  state  that: 

"Three-hinged  arches  are  not  only  not  free  from  temperature 
strains,  biit  for  certain  conditions  such  strains  are  just  as  large  as  in 
arches  of  the  two-hinged  type.  *  *  *  The  supposed  advantage  in 
that  respect  of  the  three-hinged  over  the  two-hinged  arch  is  illusory." 

While  the  changes  in  stress  resulting  from  temperature  (which  are 
not  precisely  temperature  stresses)  are  facts  and  should  be  considered, 
the  writer  feels  that  Mr.  Lindenthal's  quantitative  statements  should  be 
accompanied  by  the  data  on  which  they  are  based  so  that  we  may  see 
for  what  "certain"  conditions  these  stresses  accomiaanying  tempera- 
ture changes  are  so  considerable. 

If  we  look  into  these  so-called  temperature  stresses  of  Mr.  Linden- 
thal a  little  closer  we  shall  note  that  they  are  simply  a  special  case  of 
the  modification  of  the  stresses  in  a  stnxcture  resulting  from  changes 
in  its  form,  however  brought  about.  The  loadings  bring  about  such 
changes  in  form,  and,  as  jsreviously  noted,  to  such  an  extent  in  the 
more  flexible  structures  that  the  ordinary  theory  which  neglects  such 
changes  is  seriously  in  error.  Now  the  fact  is  simply  this,  that  struct- 
ures whose  figures  are  altered  seriously  by  temperature  changes  are 
likely  to  have  their  figures  altered  even  more  seriously  by  their  load- 
ing; that  is  to  say,  are  to  be  classed  among  the  flexible  structures 
mentioned  previously.  While  calling  attention  to  these  temperature 
changes  Mr.  Lindenthal  is  neglecting  other,  even  more  important, 
changes  which  occur  in  these  cases. 

And  another  fact  is  to  be  observed :  These  neglected  changes,  whether 
from  temperature  or  load,  occur  in  the  indeterminate  frameworks  as 
well  as  in  the  determinate,  and  add  their  e3"ectsto  one  as  well  as  to  the 
other;  so  that  Mr.  Lindenthal's  neglected  factor  is  one  that  must 
be  appHed,  both  to  the  indeterminate  and  the  determinate  frameworks. 
Very  flat  arches,  whether  three-hinged,  two-hinged  or  hingeless,  suffer 
serious  alteration   in  their  stresses  from  those  ordinarilv  determined, 
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throu{;:li  their  fliitt(^niug'  very  sensibly  further,  wliether  from  fall  of  Mr. Cilley. 
temperature  or  from  the  appKcation  of  the  loads.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  present  usual  theory  of  indeterminate  structures  takes 
this  flatteuinfj;  into  account,  whether  in  connection  with  temi^erature  or 
load  stressis.  Actually,  it  neglects  it  as  completely  as  does  the  ordinary 
theory  of  determinate  structures.  To  see  this  and  to  enable  us  to  form 
a  better  idea  of  these  alterations  of  stress,  we  must  develop  their  theory. 

Theory  of  Ch.\nges  of  Stress  in  Frameworks  Due  to 
Changes  in  Form. 

Suppose  we  denote  by  P  the  loads,  by  S  the  stresses,  by  R  the 
reactions,  and  by  a  the  angles  of  the  bars,  loads  and  reactions  with  (say) 
the  horizontal,  confining  ourselves  here,  for  simplicity,  to  plane  frame- 
Avorks  Then,  as  we  know,  we  have,  on  the  ordinary  suj)positiou  of  no 
appreciable  change  in  form  of  the  framework  imder  load,  equations  for 
each  joint,  of  the  form  : 

"2  P  COS.  a  -\-'2  R  COS.  a  -\-'S  S  cos.  «  =  0  )  ,^> 

:S  P  sin.  a  +  2E  R  sin.  a  -\-  '2  S  sin.  a  =  Of 

But  if  the  framework  actually  does  change  in  form  and  tlie  a 
become  a  -\-  J^,  the  S  become  S  +  J ^.,  the  R  become  R  +  ^ j,,  and  the 
P  become  P  -\-  Jp,  then  our  joint  equations  become  : 

3  (P  +  J^)  eos.  {a  +  J  J  +  :^  (i?  +  J^)  cos.  {a  +  JJ  +  -] 
2{S+J,)cos.{a  +  JJ=0.  1 

:2{P  +  J  ■)  sin.  (a  +  z/J  +  2  (R  +  J,^.)  sin.  (a  +  -^J+  |    "  •  •  "(^^  ' 
3(^+  J/)sin.  («  +  z/J--0.  J 

Each  of  these  terms,  as  [S  +  ^  „)  cos.  {a  +  J  J  may  be  expanded  as 
{S  -\-  J^)  COS.  {(I  -\-  J^)  =  S  COS.  a  cos.  J^  —  <8'sin.  a  sin.  J^  -\-  J ^ 
fos.  a  COS.  J^  —  J^.  sin.  ex  sin.  J^  . 

Now  sujjpose  the  J  all  relatively  small,  then  we  could  write 
i.S'  -{-  Jg)  COS.  {a  +  JJ  =  S  COS.  a  —  J^  S  sin.  a  -(-  J^.  cos.  a,  and 
similarly  with  the  other  terms  of  {B),  and  taking  Equations  [A)  into 
consideration  we  thus  obtain  from  Equations  (7i)  the  difll'ercuce  ecjua- 
tions  for  each  joint: 

:5'  Jpcos.  a  +  2?  J^  cos.  a  +  2  J,^  cos.  <x  —  2  J^  P  sin.  a 

—  2J     Rsin.  a  — 2  J^  Smn.  <r  =  0 

"■  ^       IC) 

2  Jr  sin.  <(  +  2  J^  sin.  n  -{- 2  J^  sin.  a  -^  2  J^  P  cos.  «   |    '   "^    ' 

+  2  J    R  cos.  a  +  2  J    S  cos.  a  =  0  J 

'a  'a 

If  the  framework  be  determinate,  then,  since  the  P  and  a  are  knoAvn, 
the  R  and  -S  determinable  from  the  Equations  (.4)  or  their  equivalents. 
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Mr  Ciliey.  the  J^  (except  for  the  reactions)  very  approximately  determinable  from 
the  elastic  displacements  of  the  joints,^  for  the  given  materials  and 
sections,  due  to  the  stresses  S,  temperature  and  other  causes,  and  the 
Jp  either  zero  or  definitely  related  to  these  disjilacements.  Equations 
(C)  suffice  to  determine  our  remaining  unknowns,  that  is  to  say,  the 
quantities  J  ,  J  ^      and  J  ^. 

The  above  result  suffices  for  the  solution  of  the  problem,  but  it 
is  capable  of  an  exceedingly  simi^le  and  objective  interj^retation 
which  extends  at  once  to  the  calculation  of  these  changes  in  stress 
in  all  the  methods  and  resources,  graphical  and  analytical,  already 
developed  for  the  calculation  of  the  ordinary  stresses.  Consider  the 
following : 

If  we  inspect  Equations  (C)  and  compare  them  with  Equations  (A) 
we  perceive  that  they  are  simply  the  equations  of  equilibrium  at  the 
joints  of  the  given  frameworli  subject  to  the  loads  formed  by  taking 
the  changes  in  the  original  loads,  together  with  the  further  loads  J^  H 
at  right  angles  to  the  corresponding  bars.  The  resulting  stresses  in  the 
framework  under  these  loads  are  the  desire  i  changes  in  stress.  So  we 
have  only  to  find  this  difterential  loading,  which  is  readily  done  when 
the  displacements  of  the  joints  have  been  determined  (as  by  a  Williot 
diagram),  and  then  we  may  proceed  with  the  solution  of  the  stresses  by 
any  of  the  usual  methods,  graphical  or  analytical,  obtaining  thus  the 
change  in  stress  resulting  from  change  in  form  of  the  framework,  in  the 
case  of  any  determinate  framework. 

Ajiplying  the  foregoing  to  the  three-hinged  arch  of  the  second 
illustration  of  the  paper,  to  determine  the  changes  in  stress  due 
to  change  in  figure  resulting  from  a  fall  in  temperature,  we  have 
the  following  :  For  a  fall  in  temperature  of  100^  Fahr.,  if  the  arch 
did  not  alter  its  form,  we  would  have  a  reduction  of  span  of  0.4  x 
0.065  ft.  (see  page  616*)  and  a  consequent  descent  of  the  middle  hinge 

of  27- of  this,   or  0.12  x  0.065  ft.     But    we   suppose   the  span  actually 

remains  constant,  and  therefore  the  middle  hinge  must  sink  further, 

0.2  X  0.065  X  '^  =  0.333  X  0.065  ft.     The  total  sinking  of  the  middle 

joint  wiU  therefore  be  (0.333  +  0.120)  x  0.065  ft.  =  0.030  ft.,  nearly. 
That  is,  all  bars  of  the  left  half  will  rotate  through  the  common  angle, 

tan.-  •  ~^—  v^^  =  tan.-i  ^'  =  tan."  '  0.001103  (about  3|  minutes), 
20-  -f-  J2^  o-ii 

in  a  right-handed  direction,  and  all  bars  of  the  right  half  will  rotate 
througli  the  same  angle  in  a  left-handed  direction. 

Consider,  first,  the  eonse(|uent  changes  in  the  stresses  under  a  full 
loading  of  P  on  each  joint  (loading  L,  C,  B). 
*  Proceedings,  Vol.  xxv. 
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l.OC;  Pi  0.001103 


^(RCosrt;-1.5Px0.00110S 
l.GC;  P  I  0.001103 


^(RCosaj-l.S  Pi  0.001103' ' 
I.OCT  P  X  0.001103 


2.50  r  s  0.001103 


We  Lave  in  Fig.  15a  the  ilifi'erential  loading  for  this  case  and  tlie  Mr.  Cilley. 
resulting  stresses  which  are  the  changes  in  stress  sought.  The  value 
of  J  {R  COS.  a),  or 
Ow  change  in  the 
liorizt)utal  thrust,  not 
given  in  Fig.  15^,  is 
0.(K)44J:  F,  which  per- 
mits of  ready  verifica- 
tion. Next  consider 
the  loading  G  R  [P 
on  center  and  right 
joints)  under  Avhich 
hars  h,  c  and  e  (see 
Fig.  2)  have  their 
greatest  stresses. 

We  have,  in  Fig.  ' 
15&,  the  corresponding 
diti'creutial  loading 
and  the  resulting 
stresses  in  the  bars  b, 
V  and  e,  w'hich  are  the 
changes  in  stress  in 
these  bars  sought. 
The  change  in  the 
horizontal  component 
of  the  reaction  in  this 
case  is  found  to  be  J 
(i?cos.  (()  =0.003125 
P,  which  may  easily 
be  verified  otherwise. 

Putting  down  the 
changes  in  stress  in 
the  bars  //  and  f/ under 

th(>  loading  L  C  R,  and  in  h,  c  and  ('  under  the  loading  C  R  (and  L  C) 
wi'  have,  iu  Fig.  15c,  the  additions  to  the  maximum  stresses  to  be 
made  on  account  of  a  cliange  in  temperature  of  100-  Fahr.  Compare 
this  with  Fig.  15.  Taking  a  change  in  temperature  of  only  50-  Fahr. 
(that  is,  a  range  of  temperature  of  100<^  Fahr.),  as  in  the  case  of  the 
two-hinged  arch,  we  find  our  additions  are  (compare  Fig.  10)  O.OQ.^o"  in 
bar  *-,  as  against  22*V,  for  the  two-hinged  arch;  0.09",,  in  bar  c  as  against 
20",,;  0.09",,  in  V)ar  b  as  against  10",,;  0.09",,  iu  bar  a  as  against  11",,; 
0.085",;  in  bar-  d  as  against  6."o',  to  say  nothing  of  no  stress  here  to 
compare  with  the  45",,  temperature  stress  in  bar  z  of  the  two-hinged 
arch. 

This  comparison,  showing  the  stresses  in  the  case  of  the  three-hinged 
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Mr.  Cilley.  ai'cli  resulting  from  temperatiire  changes  to  be  onlv  about  one-two 
linndredtli  of  the  ordinary  temperature  stresses  of  the  two-hinged  arc-h, 
will  be  found  a  sufficient  answer  to  Mr.  Lindenthal's  statement: 

"  If  the  author  will  trace  the  strains,  due  to  the  falling  and  rising  of 
the  center  hinge  from  changes  of  temj^erature,  he  will  find  them  by  no 
means  of  negligible  smallness,  even  for  the  large  ratio  of  rise  to  span  in 
his  inconclusive  figure." 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  "temperature"  (?)  stresses  we  have  just 
traced  out  in  the  three-hinged  arch  also  occur  in  the  two-hinged  arch, 
in  addition  to  those  ah-eady  calculated.  Let  us  now  develop  the  theory 
of  these  changes. 

The  theory  of  the  changes  of  stress  in  indeterminate  frameworks  diie 
to  changes  in  form  is  not  quite  so  simjjle  as  that  for  the  determinate 
frameworks  just  set  forth,  but  is  based  on  the  latter.  At  a  first  glance 
it  would  appear  that  one  might  simply  find  the  differential  loading  for 
the  indeterminate  framework,  and  thence  obtain  the  changes  in  stress 
sought  simply  as  the  stresses  in  the  given  indeterminate  framework 
under  this  differential  loading,  on  the  supposition  of  no  stress  under  no 
loading.  But  this  is  not  quite  correct  as  the  following  analysis  will 
show. 

We  have  seen  (page  557*),  that  the  difference  of  the  figure  length  L^ 
from  the  actual  length  l^  of  a  sui^erfluous  bar  is  expressed  by  the 
equation 

2  '    r  =L-h {D) 

f  =  1         J^f  -■!/ 
provided  only  negligible  changes  iu  direction  of  the  bars  occur.     If,  as 
a  result   of  the   actual  changes  in   direction  of  the  bars,  the  stresses 
actually  become  /S^-f  J  ^,   and  the  coefficients  *§,'('>  become  5,'  (')  +  J^,    (,-) 
then  we  must  have 

^   4-5 ^ =  L,-l, (£-) 

And  supposing,  as  before,  that  the  J  are  small,  we  readily  derive  the 
simple  difference  equations 

-#^:^vi^-F^^'^o. ,., 

These  Equations  {F)  together  with  Eqiaation  ( C)  actually  determine 
the  changes  in  stress,  J  <,    .     The  second  term  on  the  left-hand  side  of 

Eqiiations  [F],  which  would  have  to  be  zero  if  the  J  ^     were  simply  the 

stresses  for  the  differential  loading  on  the  sui^i^osition  of  no  stress  under 
no  load,  shows  the  error  that  sxipposition  would  involve. 

Instead  of  the  purely  analytic  procedure  of  combining  Equations 
{F)  and  (C),  the  following  procedure  is  likely  to  prove  preferable. 

*  Proceedings,  Vol.  xxv. 
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The  stresses  in  tue  nou-«uperH\ions  bars  are  expressed  in  terms  of  Mr.  ("ille>y. 
those  iu  the  sii  pertiiioiis  bars  by  the  equations  (see  p.  582*). 

»■  =  ni 

'S-*5^,+    ^  S,S/<>^ (6^) 

i  =  h 

.  u  the  supposition  of  no  change  in  form.     Aetually,  we  must  have 

i  =  m 

S,  +  J    .  =  Sr^  +  J    .     +    ^  [S,  +  J,   )  (^,'(0  +  J,,    ,  ) . .  (//)  , 

./  •'  o  t  =  h  J 

aud  again,  supposing  the  J  small,  these  equations  give  the  difference 
(■([nations 

i  =■  m  i  =  m 

'^f  =  <V.  +  ,  S  ^.^-.  «'■  "'  + ,  ?u  ^'  '-f  <■•• < ^'' 

Now  these  Equations  (A"),  together  with  Equations  [F),  may  form 
tlu-  basis  of  our  solution.     In  them  the  J^,    are  the  quantities  sought. 

The  J      being  the  changes  in  stress  of  the  framework  composed  of  the 

uou-suijertluous  l)ars,  under  the  given  loading,  due  to  the  change  of  its 

form  for  the  joint  displacements  of  the  given  indeterminate  framework 

under  that  loading;  and  the  J„    ^^  being  the  corresponding  changes  in 

/ 
the  coefficients  -S".  ^'>.     These  are  both  determinable  by  the  method  for 

determinate  frameworks,  explained  previously. 

As  to  the  solution  of  Equations  [F)  and  {K),  besides  the  analytic 
methods,  we  may  readily  api^ly  to  them  any  of  the  usual  graphic 
methods  for  the  determination  of  stresses  in  indeterminate  frame- 
works. The  similarity  of  their  forms  to  those  of  the  equations  for 
stresses  in  indeterminate  frameworks  wiU  suggest  the  manner  of  utihz-' 
ing  the  same  methods.  Thais  one  may  take  advantage  here,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  calculation  of  changes  in  stress  accompanying  changes  of 
form  in  determinate  frameworks,  of  all  the  accumulated  methods  and 
resources,  graphical  and  analytical,  now  in  our  hands  for  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  ordinary  stresses  on  the  supposition  of  no  change  in  form. 

The  writer  regrets  that  his  present  limited  time  prevents  his  illus- 
trating the  use  of  these  methods  by  a  calculation  of  the  additional 
stresses  in  the  two-hinged  arch  of  the  paper,  resiilting  from  the 
Hattening  of  that  arch  accompanying  a  fall  of  temperature.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  they  would  be  (|uantities  of  the  same  proportions 
as  those  already  found  for  the  three-hinged  arch. 

In  concluding  this  brief  exposition  of  the  theory  of  the  calculation 
of  changes  in  stress  in  framcAvorks  accompanying  small  changes  iu 
form,  the  writer  believes  he  can  commend  its  use  for  cases  where  the 
actual  changes  are  really  qiiite  considerable,  that  is  to  say,  for  the 
approximate  calculation  of  the  corrections  to  be  given  for  the  stresses  in 
flexible  frameworks,  as  slender  arches  and  stiffened  suspension  bridges. 

*  Pfoceedingii,  Vol.  xxv. 
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Mr.  Cilley.  Although  the  work  is  laborious,  it  is  only  laborious  in  the  same  way 
and  degree  as  the  work  of  the  usual  methods  for  the  ordinary  calcu- 
lations on  which  it  is  based,  and  it  certainly  is  far  simj^ler  than  the 
application  of  higher  mathematics  called  for  by  the  present  rudiments 
of  methods,  proposed  or  used  in  such  cases.  The  somewhat  sketchy 
character  of  the  writer's  present  exjjosition  he  trusts  will  be  pardoned 
as  the  treatment  of  the  subject  here  given  is  wholly  new,  so  far  as  the 
Avriter  knows,  and  was  developed,  at  very  brief  notice,  by  him,  for 
this  discussion. 


Before  leaving  the  subject  of  temijerature  stresses  the  writer  desires 
to  note  his  exception  to  Mr.  Lindenthal's  quantitative  statement  regard- 
ing the  extra  material  required  to  meet  the  three-hinged  arch  temper- 
ature stresses  in  the  cases  of  the  Washington  arch  and  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  road  bridge  (or  Clifton)  arch.  Such  claims  are  too  easily  made 
to  be  acceptable  when  unaccompanied  by  any  figures  in  their  support, 
and,  above  all,  when  rendered  doiibtfiil  by  general  analysis,  as  in  the 
present  case. 

To  Mr.  Lindenthal's  claim,  that  "a  proper  comi^arison "  of  the 
strain  sheets  "  of  the  two  tyi>es  of  arch  treated  by  Mr.  Cilley"  (two 
and  three-hinged),  demands  a  correction  "for  the  large  bending  mo- 
ments resulting  from  the  immobility  of  the  hinges,  incorrectly  ignored 
by  him,"  the  writer  feels  that  he  must  strongly  take  exception.  Mr. 
Lindenthal  forgets  that  in  the  paper  it  was  particularly  specified  that 
only  ideal  frameworks  with  frictionless  joints  were  under  considera- 
tion. Moreover,  the  pin  is  not  a  necessary  connection  member  for 
this  purpose.  Thin  plates  have  not  only  been  proposed,  but  also  iTsed. 
In  the  Kaisersteg  bridge*  at  Oberschoenweide,  near  Berlin,  designed 
by  Miiller-Breslau,  such  a  plate  hinge  w-as  used,  and  in  France  an 
entire  set  of  joints  has  been  constructed  recently  with  such  plates,  in 
a  bridge  of  132-ft.  span,  described  in  the  Annalesdes  Po)itsef  ChdKssees. 
Thus,  while  a  correction  is  necessary  where  pins  are  used,  they  are 
really  unnecessary  indeterminate  adjuncts,  and  therefore  are  not 
properly  to  be  considered  in  such  a  comj^arison  as  that  made  in  the 
paper. 

Mr.  Lindenthal  says  that  temperature  stresses  and  hinge  friction 
require  additions  to  the  sections  of  Ijoth  two  and  three-hinged 
arches,  which  cannot  be  ignored,  and  follows  this  with  the  some- 
what extreme  statement — "  When  made  (these  additions),  the  two- 
hinged  arch  will  in  every  case  show  great  economy  over  the  three- 
hinged  arch."  Again,  the  Avriter  feels  that  we  are  entitled  to  the 
figures  in  proof  of  this  bare  assertion.  The  analytic  considerations, 
thus  far  exposed,  by  no  means  sujjport  it. 

*  Described  in  The  Engineering  Record  of  Feb.  17,  190u. 
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Mr.  Lindenthal  holds  that  it  "is  not  necessary,  either  for  safety  or  Mr.  Cilley. 
economy,"  that  the  strains  in  an  indeterminate  framework  "be  deter- 
mined with  the  same  exactness  as  in  statically  determined  structures." 
If  Mr.  Lindenthal  thus  unfairly  favors  indeterminate  designs,  it  may 
well  be  that  he  will  find  in  them  the  higher  economy  he  claims,  but  it 
is  oertainly  competent  for  the  opponents  of  such  designs  to  take  excep- 
tions to  such  procedure.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  does  not  take 
much  favoring  to  eat  up  the  small  margin  of  a  few  per  cent,  which 
will  ordinarily  limit  the  diflerence  in  material  required  in  the  two 
cases.  The  smallness  of  this  diflference  is  precisely  the  reason  why  the 
writer  argues  rather  the  lack  of  economic  advantage  in  the  use  of  inde- 
terminate forms,  than  its  presence  in  the  use  of  the  determinate  forms. 

Mr.  Lindenthal  states  that  "  no  failures  of  bridges,  caused  by  their 
indeterminateness,  have  yet  occurred."  Has  he  not,  jjerhaps,  over- 
looked some  cases  ?  Partial  failures  due  to  indetermination  have  been 
anything  but  wanting.  Many  a  weak  member  has  been  broken  or  has 
broken  its  connection  when  carried  along  by  the  movement  of  some 
heavy  member  to  which  it  was  improperly  attached;  many  a  case  of 
initial  strain,  permitted  by  the  use  of  redundant  members,  has  resulted 
in  rupture;  many  a  continuous  floor  system  has  failed  in  the  rivets, 
under  the  stresses  actually  coming  upon  it,  for  which  it  was  not 
designed;  and  in  accidents  like  the  buckling  of  the  lower  chords  of  the 
stiffening  trusses  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge  over  the  towers,  we  have 
illustrations  of  the  consequences  of  indetermination  in  the  case  of  more 
important  parts.  It  may  be  said  that  these  were  due,  not  to  the  use 
of  indeterminate  construction,  but  to  faulty  calculation,  or  neglect  to 
calculate  at  all,  or  to  faulty  adjustment.  But  these  things  arose 
purely  from  the  indetermination  and  may  therefore  properly  be 
charged  against  it.  Far  from  indetermination  never  being  a  cause  of 
failure,  it  has  been  a  fruitful  cause,  especially  in  other  structures 
than  bridges,  where  temperature  strains  have  worked  havoc. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  of  Mr.  Lindenthal's  objections,  which  is  to 
deflection  as  a  criterion  of  rigidity.  He  says:  "What  is  a  rigid 
bridge  ?  If  we  take  rigidity  in  metallic  bridges  to  mean  absence  of 
vibration,  then  deflections  are  a  deceptive  criterion." 

If  this  were  merely  a  question  of  difference  of  definition  of  the 
•word  "rigidity,"  it  would  have  no  further  importance,  but  Mr.  Lin- 
denthal continues:  "  The  public  considers  a  bridge  which  vibrates,  as 
an  inferior  structure;  and  one  which  does  not,  as  a  superior  one. 
This  ought  to  be  the  guide,  also,  to  the  engineer."  But  this  argu- 
ment of  "  Vox  popvli  vox  Dei  "  is  hardly  convincing,  and  Mr.  Lin- 
denthal's illustrations  only  serve  to  increase  the  writer's  distrust. 

Vibration,  far  from  being  an  indication  of  anything  defective,  is 
the  evidence  of  a  highly  elastic  and  rigid  constitution.  Only  rigid 
and   elastic  large  bodies  vibrate  rapidly,  and   therefore,  in  a  fashion 
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Mr.  Cilley.  very  noticeable  to  us.  The  vibrations  of  a  slack  rope  are  not  marked, 
but  it  is  scarcely  rigid.  A  Peruvian  rope  suspension  bridge  is  not 
notable  for  its  vibration,  but  even  the  public  would  scarcely  regard  it 
as  superior.  Many  a  loose-jointed  wooden  structure  is  free  from 
vibration,  while  in  similar  metal  structures  it  is  most  marked,  but 
the  wooden  structure  is  hardly  therefore  the  superior  one. 

Wherever  great  rigidity,  elasticity  and  lightness  go  together, 
vibration  is  likely  to  be  noticeable.  Where,  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  loose  or  slack  construction,  imj^erfect  elasticity  and  great  mass, 
vibration  will  be  imperceptible.  The  writer  can  scarcely  believe  that 
Mr.  Lindenthal  had  seriously  considered  the  bases  of  vibration  before 
he  thus  proposed  it  as  the  criterion  for  distinguishing  bad  from  good 
construction.  Large  deflections,  which  mean  flexible  construction, 
really  are  objectionable,  because  they  interfere  seriously  with  high 
speeds,  and,  moreover,  allow  of  dangerous  swaying  in  high  winds. 
But  rapid  vibration  is  an  evil  affecting  the  imagination  far  more  than 
it  affects  the  structures.  Moreover,  Mr.  Lindenthal's  illustrations 
show  that  marked  vibration  occurs  equally  in  indeterminate  and 
deteijminate  structures.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  matter  largely  independent 
of  the  presence  or  absence  of  superfluous  bars. 

In  concluding  this  jiart  of  his  reply,  the  writer  feels  justified  in 
protesting  at  the  statements  wholly  unsupported  by  evidence,  and 
some  of  which  analysis  has  shown  to  be  incorrect,  which  characterize 
this  part  of  the  discussion.  It  was  his  hope  that  those  who  made 
counter  claims  to  the  arguments  in  the  i:)aper  would  adduce  their 
evidence  in  such  form  as  to  j^ermit  of  its  indei^endent  consideration. 
In  the  absence  of  such  evidence  it  can  scarcely  be  exjsected  that  these 
claims  will  receive  much  consideration,  and,  certainly,  we  cannot  be 
expected  to  accept  them. 

In  replying  to  Professor  Ritter's  comments,  the  writer  desires  to 
express  at  the  outset  his  appreciation  of  the  very  fair  and  reasonable 
position  taken  by  him,  as  well  as  of  the  entire  absence  of  any  misap- 
prehension or  misconstruction  of  the  paper  in  these  comments.  In 
the  hands  of  men  as  able  and  as  honest  as  Professor  Ritter,  the  use 
of  indeterminate  frameworks  loses  many  of  its  objections.  But,  since 
few  engineers  favoring  indeterminate  construction  are  equally  well 
informed  and  fewer  are  as  fair,  its  use  is  generally  subject  to  the  full 
force  of  the  writer's  objections. 

Some  of  the  points  touched  on  by  Professor  Ritter  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  writer  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Lindenthal,  but  there  remain 
several  points  which  it  is  desirable  to  consider  hei-e. 

The  shorter  unsupported  lengths  of  the  struts  is  an  advantage 
which  has  frequently  been  cited  in  connection  with  lattice  Avebbing, 
and  as  a  justification  of  the  European  custom  of  riveting  members  to- 
gether wherever   they  may  cross.     But   it   seems   to   be  questionable 
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wlietlier  the  apparent  advantage  tlins  obtained  is  not  illusory.  As  was  Mr.  Cilley. 
long  ago  pointed  out  by  Maiirice  Levy,  the  use  of  multiple  sy.stems  of 
Avebbiug  results  in  a  reduction  of  the  sections  of  the  posts  Avhicb  may 
■well  much  more  than  offset  the  reduction  of  free  length  duo  to  attach- 
ment at  points  of  intersection.  And  this  is  apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  free  lengths  for  side  deflections  (deflections  out  of  the  plane  of  the 
truss)  are  not  reduced  through  this  arrangement  in  anything  like  the 
degree  that  the  free  lengths  for  deflections  in  the  truss  jjlanes  are  re- 
duced. But  this  is  not  all.  Such  attachment  of  points  of  intersection 
results  in  bending  moments  (when  it  does  not  result  in  anything 
more),  whicJi  are  rarely  if  ever  considered,  although  sometimes  very 
large.  When  these  are  taken  into  consideration  it  will  be  found  that 
the  conseqixent  added  secondary  stresses  much  more  than  offset  any 
advantage  from  shortened  free  length.  Moreover,  this  practice  of  riv- 
eting every  member  to  every  other  member  wherever  there  is  a 
chance  becomes  a  wholly  indiscriminate  and  blind  action  which  some- 
times entails  serious  unforeseen  results,  and  has  been  responsible  for 
no  small  part  of  the  failures  in  indeterminate  construction.  The  fact 
that  not  more  than  two  passing  members  can  be  connected  at  the  same 
point  without  entailing,  in  addition  to  bending  stresses,  direct  axial 
stresses,  is  usually  overlooked  or  not^appreciated. 

The  writer's  view  is,  that  as  far  as  possible  we  should  design  only 
as  we  can  and  do  calculate  and  understand,  and  that  the  procedure  he 
is  now  criticising,  the  consequences  of  which  are  neither  calculated 
nor  understood,  should  be  put  aside  by  all  who  prefer  the  guidance  of 
their  intelligence  to  slavish  copying  of  ill-founded  methods  of  the 
past.  Some  day  it  will  be  recognized  that  every  unnecessary  connec-' 
tion  is  only  an  added  restraint  ujion  the  free  exercise  of  function,  and 
that,  as  the  writer  has  elsewhere  pointed  out,  "  Statical  indetermination 
in  a  structure  is  always  to  be  regarded  as  self-interference  with 
efficiency." 

In  regard  to  the  objections  to  the  exi^ense  of  hinges,  constructed  as 
at  present,  with  pins,  the  writer  ventures  to  suggest  that  this  diffi- 
culty, as  well  as  that  of  the  shocks  at  the  hinges,  mentioned  by  Pro- 
fessor Ritter,  may  be  overcome  by  the  substitution  of  thin  plates  for 
pins.  Flexible  joints  by  no  means  depend  on  the  use  of  pins  for  their 
realization,  as  is  so  commonly  assumed. 

Regardmg  discrepancies  of  length  of  members,  the  writer  would 
point  out  the  consequences  in  this  dii-ection  which  the  theory  of  jiro- 
bability  tells  us  we  must  expect.  We  know  that  an  error  e  in  the 
length  of  any  member  of  a  statically  determined  framework,  will 
change  the  distance,  between  any  two  of  its  joints  not  directly  con- 
nected, by  the  amount  S'e  (where  S'  is  the  stress  in  the  member  due  to 
a  pair  of  equal  and  opposite  forces  of  unity  applied  each  at  one  of  the 
two  joints).     Now  suppose  each  bar/  has  a  corresponding  probable 
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Mr.  Ciiley.  error  £,  in  its  length  (which  error  may  equally  well  be  -|-  or  — ),  then 
the  probable  resultant  error  J,  in  the  distance  between  the  two  joints, 
as  a  consequence  of  all  these  probable  single  errors  f ,,  we  know  from 
the  theory  of  probability  will  be 

A  =  V  'E  {S'eY 

Let  us  apply  this  to  an  example: 

Suppose  we  have  a  two-hinged  arch  of,  say,  500  ft.  span,  and  90  ft. 
rise,  with  parallel  chords  15  ft.  apart,  and  that  it  is  built  out  from  the 
abutments  to  meet  at  the  center.  Suppose  that  we  have  forty  panels 
and  that  the  probable  error  of  each  member  is  only  sV  in.  This  is 
moderate  for  even  the  best  of  work,  that  is  to  say,  with  all  lengths 
determined  by  milled  surfaces  brought  into  contact  for  riveted  joints, 
or  with  i^in  bearings,  as  very  careful,  repeated  measurements  made  by 
the  writer  with  an  excellent  steel  tape,  firmly  clamped  at  one  end  and 
subject  to  a  uniform  pull  by  means  of  a  spring  balance  at  the  other 
end,  have  convinced  him.  For  simple  riveted  connections  the  work 
would  be  sensibly  less  accurate.  Here  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the 
average  value  of  S'  for  the  chord  members  is  about  two-thirds,  while 
that  for  the  web  members  is  less  than  one-fifteenth,  but  more  than 
one-twentieth.  There  will  be  80  chord  members,  which  alone  would 
cause  a  probable  error  in  the  closing  middle  chord  bar  of 

With  a  simple  triangular  system,  as  we  will  suppose,  there  would 
also  be  about  80  web  members,  and  taking  for  them  the  smaller  average 
vahie  of  S'  as  one-twentieth,  the  probable  error  in  closing  of  the  middle 
chord  bar  due  to  their  errors  would  be 

2W^^^"^4  =  r28^^-'^^^^*- 
The  resultant  probable  error  for  both  chords  aud  webbing  would  be 


V    \  32  /      +(128^ 


(since  chord  and  web  members  are  equally  numerous)  or  practically 
"a^jj-  in. ,  as  for  the  chords  above.  This  gives  an  idea  of  what  may  be 
expected  in  the  final  result  from  a  given  degree  of  accuracy  of  work- 
manship, and  so  tells  us  what  degree  of  accuracy  it  is  necessary  to 
maintain  in  a  given  case.  Some  such  method  should  be  used  where 
indeterminate  frameworks  are  constructed. 

Professor  Eitter  states  that  "In  general,  structures  with  hinges 
(arches  or  cantilevers)  are  less  stiff  than  those  without  hinges."  The 
writer  feels  that  this  statement,  reasonable  as  it  appears  at  first 
glance,  cannot,  after  all,  be  so  readily  accepted.  It  involves,  first,  the 
question  of  what  are  comparable  structures;  and,  second,  the  ques- 
tion of  what  basis  of  judging  stiffness  is  to  be  used.     Confining  our- 
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selves  to  deflections  for  this  latter,  as  the  writer  has  done,  there  still  Mr.filley. 
remains  the  question  of  where  the  deflections  are  to  be  taken.  It  does 
not  suffice,  particularly  with  arches,  to  compare  only  center  deflec- 
tions, for  the  deflections  of  non-central  points  due  to  non-symmetric 
loadings  are  likely  to  be  larger  than  those  at  the  center,  as  in  the 
writer's  illustration.  Such  being  the  case,  how  shall  wecombine  these  ? 
Shall  we  take  the  average  of  deflections  at  a  series  of  given  intervals, 
or  shall  we  simply  compare  the  greatest  deflections  wherever  occur- 
ing  '?  The  writer  would  again  refer  to  his  remarks  on  page  585,*  in 
this  connection. 

In  concluding  this  reply  to  Professor  Hitter,  the  writer  would  sug- 
gest that  perhaps  "the  extensive  adherence  of  American  engineers  to 
stiff"  joints  in  upper  chords,  as  well  as  rigid  attachment  of  floor-beams, 
stringers  and  lateral,  portal  and  sway  bracing,"  is  largely  due  to  prac- 
tical (shop)  considerations,  together  with  recognized  objections  to  the 
use  of  pins  in  many  cases,  especially  where  adjustable  members  would 
be  introduced.  The  abuse  of  adjustable  members  has  proved  to  be  a 
serious  matter  in  this  country.  The  writer  has  been  informed  of  a 
case  where  a  section  of  the  bottom  chord  was  relieved  of  its  part  of  the 
stress  and  made  slack  by  the  over-tightening  of  counters.  And,  as  is 
■well  known,  small  counters  and  their  connections  are  often  seriously 
overstrained  in  this  manner. 

Perhai>s.  when  a  practical  system  of  making  connections  with  thin 
plates  has  been  develojaed,  a  matter  which  will  require  much  time  and 
experience,  even  with  the  best  of  good  will  on  the  jiart  of  designers, 
engineers  will  sufficiently  appreciate  its  merits  in  eliminating  second- 
ary stresses,  to  give  it  preference  over  the  present  system  of  deceptive 
connections,  whose  strength  is  always  much  less  than  it  is  supposed  to 
be,  and  whose  additions  to  stiff'ness  are  only  obtained  at  the  expense 
of  notalile  and  unconsidered  increases  of  stress  in  the  main  sections. 

The  comments  of  Professor  Dietz  are  directed  j)rincipally  to  point- 
ing out  what  numerous  factors  enter  into  the  final  determination  of  the 
cost  of  a  structure.  To  these  the  writer  at  once  assents,  but  he  dis- 
covers in  them  little  or  nothing  affecting  the  validity  of  the  arguments 
he  has  advanced  in  the  paper.  Most  of  the  factors  mentioned  by  Pro- 
fessor Dietz  are  equally  factors  with  both  determinate  and  indetermin- 
ate frameworks,  and,  therefore,  do  not  influence  their  comi)arison, 
provided  only  that  in  any  detailed  comparison  of  two  designs  they  are 
actually  made  equally  factors  in  the  two  cases.  As  to  the  fact  that  the 
sui)erstructureis  only  an  element  of  the  total,  as  far  as  it  is  of  moment 
at  all,  it  is  a  factor  wholly  favorable  to  determinate  construction. 
Nothing  like  as  carefully  built  and  expensive  foundations  and  supports 
are  required  for  the  determinate  as  for  the  indeterminate  structures. 
The  writer  knows  of  no  practical  factor  except  the  large  (?)  expense  of 
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Mr.  Cilley.  pins  which  can  be  cited  as  adverse  to  determinate  construction,  and, 
aside  from  the  fact  previously  noted,  that  their  use  is  not  necessary, 
the  saving  in  cost  of  erection  resulting  from  it  may  exceed  the  cost  of 
manufacture. 

Regarding  Professor  Dietz's  detailed  comparison  of  a  two  and  three- 
hinged  arch,  the  writer  begs  to  note  that  the  placing  of  the  middle 
hinge  below  the  top  chords  has  very  probably  dejjrived  the  three-hinged 
arch  of  a  very  legitimate  advantage  it  might  have  had.  Moreover, 
until  we  know  how  the  sections  were  determined  we  cannot  know 
whether  the  comparison  is  really  fair  in  this  respect.  These  consider- 
ations affect  the  stated  deflection  also,  but  it  is  in  a  further  respect 
misleading.  It  is  simply  the  middle  deflection  and,  as  previously 
noted,  very  possibly,  if  not  probably,  is  not  the  greatest  deflection. 

Finally, the  writer  is  not  inclined  to  agree  at  all  with  Professor  Dietz's 
ai^parent  view  that  only  statistical  comparisons  of  numerous  complete 
projects  can  be  conclusive.  There  is  not  now  and  there  probably  will 
not  be  (in  the  writer's  opinion)  within  the  next  century,  enough  fairly 
comparable  data  to  enable  a  definite  conclusion  to  be  drawn  therefrom 
respecting  the  relative  merits  of  determinate  and  indeterminate  frame- 
works in  general.  Worked-out  cases  are  almost  invariably  not  fairly 
comparable.  The  writer  holds  that  the  best,  the  most  reliable,  if  not 
the  only  fair  basis  of  comparison  of  the  relative  merits  of  determinate 
and  indeterminate  frameworks  must  lie  in  such  comparison  of  ideal 
structures  as  he  has  made.  Actual  or  complete  designs  are  subject  to 
so  many  irrelevant  variations  that  their  comparison  necessarily  carries 
with  it  no  general  conclusion. 

The  writer  desires  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the  brief  but  very 
correct  summing  up  of  the  paper  included  in  the  comments  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Sohn.  It  is  a  great  help  to  grasping  the  main  points  of  such 
a  paper,  necessarily  somewhat  long  and  complex  in  its  complete  form, 
to  have  its  essential  points  brought  out  in  so  concise  and  clear  a 
restatement  as  in  the  j^resent  instance. 

The  writer  is  jjleased  to  learn  of  Professor  Jung's  adherence  to  the 
use  of  determinate  rather  than  indeterminate  systems.  Italy  has  long 
been  a  leader  in  the  intelligent  aj^plication  of  science  to  the  arts,  and 
notable  for  her  freedom  from  the  old  dogmatic  beliefs  which  in  many 
other  countries  still  so  largely  maintain  their  hold.  The  writer  well 
remembers  that  many  of  ,the  most  lucid  and  valuable  of  the  modern 
additions,  both  to  the  theory  of  structures  and  to  the  general  theory 
of  elasticity,  have  come  from  Italy,  and  believes  that  in  the  extension 
of  the  use  of  determinate  construction  and  of  intelligent  designing 
Italy  will  again  be  in  the  front. 
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E.  KuicHLiNG,  M.  Am.  See.  C.  E. — One  of  the  most  interesting  Mr.  Kuichiing. 
features  of  this  paper  is  the  comparison  of  the  observations  made  by 
the  authors  in  1897  on  the  large  riveted-steel  pipe  with  those  made  by 
them  in  1899.  From  this  comi^arison,  as  exhibited  in  Table  No.  3, 
they  conclude  that  during  the  period  of  two  years  there  has  been  some 
decrease  in  the  carrying  capacity  of  this  pipe.  A  similar,  although 
much  smaller,  reduction  is  also  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  large 
wooden  pipe,  for  velocities  of  3  ft.  and  upward,  as  shown  in  Table 
No.  4.  The  data  submitted  are  very  important  to  hydraulicians,  as  it 
rarely  happens  that  the  same  line  of  pii)e  is  tested  by  the  same  com- 
petent and  careful  observers  at  difl'erent  j^eriods  of  time. 

♦This  discussion  (of  the  paper  by  Charles  D.  Marx,  M.  Am  s...-  i  i:  .  i  harles  B. 
Wing.  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E..  and  Leander  M.  Hoskins,  C.  K..  pi  iiilt-il  m  die  I'loceed- 
ingx  for  February,  1900)  is  jirintt'd  in  F'ruceedinps  in  order  that  the  views  expressed 
may  be  brought  "before  all  members  of  the  Society  for  further  di.scussion.  (See  rules 
for  publication,  Piocfcdint/s,  Vol.  xxv.  p.  71.) 

Communications  on  this  subject  received  prior  to  May  2.5th,  1000,  will  be  printed  in 
a  later  muuber  of  Proceedings,  and  subsequently  the  whole  discussion  will  be  published 
in  Transactionx. 
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Mr.  KuichUng.  In  the  speaker's  opinion,  sucli  a  decrease  in  carrying  capacity  is 
always  to  be  expected,  and,  so  far  as  lie  has  been  able  to  ascertain 
from  the  records  of  reliable  gaugings  made  by  others,  as  well  as  by 
himself,  it  has  always  occurred,  especially  in  'the  case  of  cast  and 
wrought-iron  or  steel  pipes.  Two  principal  causes  therefor  can  be 
assigned,  viz.,  the  gradual  formation  of  nodules  of  rust,  or  "tuber- 
cles," and  the  accretion  of  various  organic  growths  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  conduits.  Either  of  these  developments  must  obviously 
increase  the  resistance  to  the  flow  of  the  water  in  the  pipe,  and  hence 
also  diminish  the  discharge.  The  first-named  cause  is  necessarily 
excluded  in  the  case  of  a  wooden  conduit,  but  in  an  iron  or  steel  pipe 
both  causes  may  exist  simultaneously. 

Rust,  or  tuberculation,  in  a  water  pipe  is  the  result  of  the  action  of 
the  water  upon  the  iron,  wherever  exposed,  by  defects  or  abrasions  of 
the  protective  coating.  The  area  of  the  imperfection  may  be  very  small 
or  even  microscopic  in  size,  but  its  site  will  sooner  or  later  be  mani- 
fested by  the  appearance  of  a  yellowish  brown  pimple,  which  gradu- 
ally increases  in  size  and  ultimately  assumes  relatively  large 
dimensions  by  spreading  laterally  over  the  adjacent  sound  coating 
material.  Two  or  more  neighboring  accumulations  of  this  kind 
frequently  merge  into  a  single  large  crust,  and,  when  it  is  forcibly 
removed,  the  few  minute  sources  of  the  supply  of  hydrated  iron  oxide 
are  often  readily  discernible.  This  oxide  evidently  attracts  or  unites 
with  some  of  the  earthy  and  mineral  matter  in  the  water,  and  the 
resulting  mixture  becomes  quite  coherent,  besides  adhering  more  or 
less  strongly  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  pipe.  In  this  manner  a 
tubercle  is  slowly  formed,  and  when  the  earthy  matter  preponderates 
over  the  iron  oxide,  it  may  also  become  the  seat  of  an  extensive 
organic  growth,  thereby  increasing  its  size  and  the  degree  of  obstruc- 
tion to  the  flow. 

As  already  stated,  the  organisms  which  may  lodge  and  develop  in  a 
pipe  are  of  various  kinds,  and  may  be  of  either  animal  or  vegetable 
character,  but  adapted  to  the  absence  of  sunlight  and  free  air.  They 
generally  grow  on  the  sides  and  top  of  the  conduit,  and  rarely  on  the 
bottom,  as  they  appear  to  dislike  the  subsidence  of  fine  silt  which  is 
apt  to  occur  when  the  velocity  of  the  water  is  either  greatly  reduced, 
or  entirely  stopped  by  entrainment  in  the  branches.  Several  species 
of  polyzoa,  spongilla  and  algae,  or  fungi,  were  found  easily  by  the 
speaker  in  searching  for  them  in  dark  chambers  of  reservoir  gate- 
houses and  also  in  the  conduits  and  distributing  pipes  of  several 
difierent  water-works,  but  in  the  latter  they  were  usually  restricted  to 
the  upper  portion  of  the  line  or  to  the  vicinity  of  the  source  or  reser- 
voir. In  some  cases,  however,  these  growths  were  found  in  pipes  at  a 
distance  of  several  miles  from  the  head. 

An  instructive  instance  of  this  kind  was  observed  recently  in  the 
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new  couchiit  of  the  Rochester,  N.   Y.,   water-works.     The  northern  ]\ir.  Kuichiing. 

section  thereof  is  about  9  miles  long,  and  consists  of  abont  1  000  ft.  of 

36-iu.  cast-iron  pipe,  beginning  at  Rush  Reservoir,  followed  by  38-in. 

riveted-steel  pipe  for  the  remainder  of  the  distance  to  the  city.     A 

number  of  gaugings  of  the  flow  of  this  section,  and  measurements  of 

the  loss  of  head  in  the  cast-iron  and  steel  jjipes  separately,  have  been 

made  as  carefully  as  was  possible,  by  the  same  corps  of  assistants,  since 

its  completion  in  189-4,  and  the  essential  results  of  these  experiments 

are  given  in  Table  No.  7. 

TABLE  No.  7. — Results  of  Gaugings  of  the  Nokthern  Section  of 
THE  New  Conduit  of  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ,  Water-Works,  by  the 
Same  Parties,  at  Different  Times  between  October  17th,  1895, 
AND  November  10th,  1899. 
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8.00 

0.0037591 

0.0015531 

4.026 

3.712 

75.32 

105.86 

4.47 

».. 

July  25  . . 

8.00 

0.0034455 

0.0015.349 

4.084 

3.765 

79.79 

108.00 

5.04 

10.. 

Nov.  10.. 

8.00 

0.0032585 

0.0015424 

4.077 

3.759 

81.93 

107.58 

5.34 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  actual  mean  diameter  of  the  36-in.  cast- 
iron  pipe  is  3.0406  ft.,  as  deduced  from  four  measurements  of  the  bore 
of  each  sepai-ate  piece  before  being  set  in  place,  while  that  of  the 
inside  courses  of  the  38-in.  riveted-steel  pipe  is  3. 16(37  ft. ;  also  that 
the  corresponding  cross-sectional  areas  are,  respectively,  7.2612  and 
7.8758  sq.  ft.,  and  the  lengths  between  the  end  piezometers,  x-esjiec- 
tively,  1  094.3  and  45  393.9  ft.  The  difference  in  level  between  the 
piezometer  vessels  was  determined  instrumentally,  while  tlie  volume 
discharged  by  the  pipe  in  the  given  periods  of  time  was  computed 
from  the  observed  fall  in  the  water  surface  of  the  large  I'eservoir  at  the 
head  of  the  section,  the  area  for  different  elevations  being  known. 
The  water  to  sui)ply  the  piezometers  was  taken  in  each  case  from  a 
standard  corporation  cock  screwed  squarely  into  the  cast-iron  pipe  at 
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Mr.  Kuichling.  oi"  near  its  top.  Furthermore,  at  the  distributing  reservoir  in  the  city, 
the  steel  conduit  terminates  with  about  250  ft.  of  36-in.  cast-iron  pipe, 
but  the  length  thereof  which  is  embraced,  up  to  the  lower  piezometer, 
is  included  iu  the  1  094.3  ft.  mentioned. 

When  the  extremely  low  value  of  the  coefficient  (c)  for  the  36-in. 
pipe  in  Gauging  No.  5  "became  known,  it  was  assumed  that  an  error 
had  been  made,  and  the  work  was  repeated  a  few  days  later,  with  prac- 
tically the  same  result,  as  shown  in  Gauging  No.  6.  Special  care  hav- 
ing then  been  taken  to  avoid  errors  of  observation,  it  was  conjectured 
that  the  reduction  was  due  to  a  profuse  growth  of  aquatic  organisms 
in  this  part  of  the  line,  such  as  was  found  in  the  24-in.  effluent  pipe  of 
the  old  conduit  at  the  same  locality  when  a  part  of  it  was  removed  in 
1894  for  connection  with  the  new  pipe.  A  corroboration  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  observations  in  Gaugings  Nos.  5  and  6  was  also  afforded  a  few 
months  later  by  Gauging  No.  7. 

To  ascertain  whether  this  conjecture  was  correct,  an  examination 
of  the  interior  of  the  pipe  was  made  in  September,  1898.  The  flanged 
head  of  a  36-in.  special  casting  in  the  new  gate-house  at  Kush  Reservoir 
was  accordingly  removed,  and  the  36-in.  cast-iron  pipe  was  entered 
and  traversed  by  an  assistant  for  a  distance  of  about  450  ft. ,  while  the 
38-in.  steel  pipe  was  entered  at  a  manhole  3  498  ft.  north  of  the  gate- 
house and  traversed  for  100  ft.  or  more  in  both  directions.  Owing  to 
the  existence  of  several  depressions  in  the  line  between  these  points  of 
entry,  and  the  necessity  of  soon  restoring  the  new  conduit  to  active 
service,  no  further  investigations  of  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  pipe 
were  made. 

On  entering  the  36-in.  cast-iron  pipe  in  the  gate-house,  extensive 
organic  growths  were  seen  attached  to  the  top  and  sides,  while  the 
lower  part  was  considerably  tuberculated.  These  growths  soon  in- 
creased in  magnitude  until  they  formed  an  almost  continuous  lining 
for  the  entire  distance  traversed,  with  frequent  large  masses  hanging 
down  from  the  top.  A  number  of  such  jaieces  were  noticed,  which  were 
moi*e  than  1  ft.  square,  stretching  like  curtains  across  the  iij^per  part. 
The  lining,  in  general,  resembled  a  dense  fibrous  mat  from  1  to  2  ins. 
thick,  and  the  glossy  pitch  coating  of  the  pipe  was  visible  only  in  a 
few  places.  Further  examination  showed  that  these  growths  consisted 
mainly  of  two  species  of  polyzoa  and  one  of  fresh-water  sponge,  which 
were  identified  by  Professor  Charles  W.  Dodge,  of  the  University  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  as  Pbmniiella,  Palndicella  and  Myenia  Jiuviatalis.  At 
the  point  where  the  38-in.  sfceel  pipe  was  entered,  the  organic  growths 
and  tuberculation  had  greatly  diminished  in  both  size  and  extent,  as 
only  a  few  scattering  patches,  from  2  to  8  ins.  in  diameter,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding I  in.  thick,  were  found,  along  with  some  small  tubercles. 
The  latter  were  on  the  lower  part  of  the  pipe  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  manhole,  and  doubtless  resulted  from  the  abrasion  of  the  coat- 
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ing  bv  the  slioeR  of  the  workmeu  during  constructiou.  Elsewhere,  the  Mr.  Kuichling. 
coatiufj;  was  clean,  hard  and  glossy,  and  ajiparently  as  sound  as  when 
first  api)lied.  Several  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  i)hotographs  of 
the  interior  of  the  pipe  by  flash  light  at  the  localities  mentioned,  but 
unfortunately  all  the  negatives,  on  being  developed,  proved  to  be  dim 
and  imperfect.  The  foregoing  verbal  descrii)tion  must  therefore  suf- 
fice to  convey  an  ajiproxitiiate  notion  of  its  condition,  and  hydraul- 
icians  will  doubtless  require  no  further  reasons  for  the  low  values  of 
the  coefficient  (c)  in  the  Chezy  formula  which  were  found  from  the 
gaugings  relating  to  the  comparatively  short  section  of  cast-iron  pipe. 

From  this  examination  of  the  conduit,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lux- 
uriant organic  growths  were  limited  to  perhaps  1  000  ft.  or  more  of 
the  ujiper  part  of  the  line,  while  the  formation  of  tubercles  is  possible 
for  its  entire  length.  The  reason  for  such  restriction  of  the  extent  of 
the  former  is  obviously  foi;nd  in  the  fact  that  the  food  sujjply  for  the 
organisms,  which  is  contained  in  the  water,  is  correspondingly  limited 
and  becomes  practically  exhausted  beyond  a  certain  distance  from  the 
source;  hence,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  line  no  organic  growths  will 
probably  be  found.  It  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  the  gradual 
diminution  of  the  carrying  capacity  of  a  pipe  by  the  development  of 
aquatic  organisms  on  its  interior  is  dependent  on  the  quality  of  the 
water,  and  that  when  the  proper  food  supply  is  scanty,  little  trouble 
from  this  cause  will  be  found  in  a  long  conduit.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  such  natural  limitation  to  the  formation  of  rust  in  an  iron 
pipe  which  is  not  provided  with  an  absolutely  perfect  protective  coat- 
ing; and  as  such  a  coating  has  hitherto  been  i:)ractically  unattainable, 
it  follows  that  a  reduction  of  discharge  due  to  this  second  cause  must ' 
reasonably  be  anticipated. 

Returning  to  the  case  of  the  Ogden  conduit,  which  was  jiut  in 
service  early  in  1897,  and  whose  present  interior  condition  is  un- 
known, it  is  very  probable  that  while  no  appreciable  quantity  of 
organic  growths  may  exist  in  the  steel  pipe  which  forms  the  lower 
portion  of  the  long  line,  there  may  yet  be  sufficient  tuberculation  to 
account  for  *he  reduced  discharging  capacity  which  was  found  by  the 
authors.  Two  years'  time  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  asphaltic  coating  was  applied  by  hand,  and  that 
numerous  imperfections  in  such  work  are  inevitable,  notwithstanding 
the  most  rigid  inspection.  Proof  of  this  conjecture,  however,  is  lack- 
ing, and  it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  the  authors  will  at  some  future 
time  supplement  their  present  valuable  contribution  to  hydraiilics  by 
a  third  series  of  gaugings,  in  which  an  oi)portunity  to  examine  the  con- 
dition of  the  interior  of  the  conduit  will  be  afforded. 

Another  interesting  i^oint  in  the  paper  is  the  considerably  increased 
loss  of  head  iu  the  Venturi  meters,  upon  whose  registration  depen- 
dence is  placed  for  obtaining  the  discharge  and  mean  velocity  in  the 
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Mr.  Kuichiing.  concluit.  The  authors  have  assumed  that  the  loss  of  head  in  the 
meter  proper  has  remained  constant,  but  were  unable  to  verify  this 
assumption.  Should  it  be  found  by  experiment  that  a  change  in  the 
frictional  resistance  of  the  two  tapering  sections  of  riveted  pipe  which 
constitute  the  meter  will  modify  the  empirical  constant  used  in  com- 
puting the  discharge,  as  is  by  no  means  improbable,  the  given 
numerical  values  of  the  Chezy  coefficient  (c)  will  also  require  suitable 
modification;  and  hence,  in  conducting  another  series  of  gaugings, 
the  means  for  testing  the  registration  of  the  meters  should  also  be 
included. 
Mr.  Whipple.  G.  C.  WHIPPLE,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— The  growth  of  micro- 
scopic organisms  in  water  is,  certainly,  an  important  subject,  because 
such  growths  have  a  marked  effect  upon  the  flow  in  pipes.  These 
organisms  are  likely  to  grow  in  i)ipes  whenever  the  water  flowing 
therein  contains  a  sufficient  amount  of  food  to  nourish  them. 

The  polyzoa,  fresh-water  sponge,  etc.,  are  sedentary  forms  which 
grow  on  the  sides  of  the  pipe,  and  must  have  their  food  carried  to  them. 
If  the  water  contains  the  right  kind  of  food  to  nourish  them  it  is  quite 
likely  that  they  will  thrive  in  any  kind  of  a  pipe.  The  whole  subject 
is  chiefly  a  question  of  food  supjjly. 

For  example,  in  Newton,  Mass.,  which  is  supplied  with  a  ground- 
water containing  practically  no  microscopic  organisms,  an  examination 
of  the  pii^es  showed  that  there  were  very  few  polyzoa.  In  Boston,  on 
the  other  hand,  where  the  water  contains  these  microscopic  forms, 
many  of  the  pipes  were  found  to  be  filled  with  them. 

The  presence  or  absence  of  these  organisms  can  be  accounted  for,, 
to  a  great  extent,  by  the  microscopical  character  of  the  water  itself. 
It  is  possible  that  the  water  flowing  in  the  Ogden  pipe-line  may  be  so 
free  of  the  smaller  microscapic  organisms  that  none  of  the  sedentary 
organisms  are  present  in  any  part  of  the  pipe-line,  while  the  water 
may  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  cause  tuberculation  of  the  steel  pipe, 
without  having  any  such  chemical  action  on  the  wooden  pipe. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  authors  made  any 
examination  of  the  quality  of  the  water  flowing  through  the  pipe,  and 
whether  any  opportunity  was  offered  them  to  examine  the  pipe-line 
with  reference  to  the  presence  of  polyzoa,  fresh-water  sponge  and 
other  similar  organisms. 
Mr.  Meem.  jAivrES  CowAN  Meem,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — In  com- 
paring the  steel  pipe  tests  for  1897  and  1899,  it  is  noted  that  with  clean 
pipes,  in  1897,  the  value  of  the  coefficient  of  roughness  n  was  not  only 
miich  lower,  but  was  also  much  more  uniform  than  in  1899,  when  the 
pipe  had  undoubtedly  become  tuberculated  with  rust  and  growths.  It 
is  undoubtedly  a  valuable  increment  to  our  knowledge  to  find  that  with 
tuberculated  pipes  the  value  of  n  seems  to  decrease  in  proportion  to  the 
rise  of  velocity,  below,  and  up  to  3  ft.   per  second;  while,  for  practical 
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jjiirposes,  it  may  be  considered  as  constant  under  the  same  conditions  Mr.  Meem. 
for  clean  pipes  under  all  velocities. 

This  latter  point  is  borne  out  by  the  1899  ex2:)eriments  on  the  wood- 
stave  pipes,  which  show  a  constant  value  for  n  for  all  velocities;  and  it 
is  further  borne  out  by  some  crude  experiments  made  by  the  Sewer  De- 
partment of  Brooklyn,  in  1896,  on  the  15-ft.  brick  sewer  on  Fourth 
Avenue,  which  also  showed  a  practically  constant  vahie  for  n  under 
varying  velocities. 

The  comparison  between  the  1897  and  1899  exjjeriments  on  the 
wood-stave  pipe  shows  a  marked  decrease  in  the  value  of  n  after  two 
years'  iise.  This  doubtless  shows  that  organisms  require  more,  as  Mr. 
Whipple  suggests,  than  that  theii-  food  be  brought  to  them,  but  that 
they  must  also  have  a  "  lodging  place, "  which  is  probably  furnished  in 
the  steel  and  iron  jjipes  by  the  commencement  of  rust,  andj^oints  to  the 
further  fact  that  wood  pipe  seems  to  wear  smoother  with  usage. 
Arthur  L.  Adams,*  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  states  that  the  growths  in  wood 
pipe  are  not  found  to  exist  where  the  pipe  is  constantly  full  and  under 
pressure.  It  is  probable,  then,  that  the  presence  of  decay  only  in  this 
pijie  furnishes  the  nucleus  about  which  these  organisms  grow. 

Comparing  these  experiments  with  those  noted  or  made  by  Mr. 
Adams, f  it  is  seen  that  the  value  of  a  is  much  lower  in  the  stave  pipes 
of  smaller  sizes.  Thus,  in  the  72-in.  pipe  in  the  paper  it  is  0.0131,  while 
in  the  exjieriments  by  Mr.  Adams  on  14-in.  and  18-in.  jiipes,  n  =0.010 
for  the  18-iu.,  and  0.0107  to  0.011  in  the  14-in.  pipe.  This  confirms 
substantially  what  the  writer  has  long  believed  to  be  true,  that  in  jiipes 
of  smaD  diameters,  all  else  being  equal,  the  value  of  n  is  lower  than  for 
pipes  of  large  diameter.  Comparison  of  the  experiments  referred  to, 
on  the  15-ft.  brick  sewer  in  Brooklyn  (which  though  crudely  made 
showed  the  value  of  n  to  be  between  0.013  and  0.015),  with  some  other 
experiments^  made  by  T.  C.  Hatton,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  of  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  on  small  jiipes  (in  which  the  value  of  n  was  shown  to  be 
materially  lower  than  0.013)  pai-tially  confirms  this  conclusion,  although 
not  decisively  or  definitely  enough  to  be  of  value,  as  they  were  not 
compared  under  the  same  conditions. 

The  summary  of  these  deductions  is  as  follows: 

(rt)  In  smooth  jjipes  of  the  same  size  and  kind  the  value  of  n  is 
practically  constant  under  all  velocities. 

{b)  In  tuberculated  pipes  under  all  high  velocities  the  value  of  u 
is  constant,  for  the  same  sizes  and  conditions;  while 

(c)  In  tuberculated  pipes,  for  the  same  conditions,  under  low 
velocities,  the  value  of  n  increases  inversely  with  the  velocity. 

((/)  In  clean  pipes  the  value  of  /(  probably  decreases  with  the 
diameter  of  the  pipe,  other  conditions  being  the  same. 

*  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xli,  p.  84. 

+  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xli,  p.  55. 

t  IHiblished,  the  writer  believes,  in  ITie  Engineering  Record. 
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Mr.  Meem.  In  assigning  the  value  of  a,  in  estimating  or  calculating  the 
velocities  in  proposed  pipes  and  conduits,  it  is,  of  course,  beyond  the 
range  of  possibility  to  test  the  proposed  pipes  under  the  exact  con- 
ditions of  usage;  or  to  find  experiments  fitting  each  case  exactly.  The 
writer,  therefore,  proposes  a  factor  of  safety,  as  in  construction, 
which  may  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  engineer.  As  our  tables 
and  diagrams  are  usually  calculated  for  a  value  of  0.015  for  n,  we  may 
take  this  as  a  basis  on  which  the  following  factors  of  safety  are 
suggested  for  adoption: 

(1)  For  steel-riveted  or  cast-iron  pipes,  calculated  to  run  under  low 
velocities,  or  which  are  inaccessible  for  cleaning,  add  20%"  to  the 
total  discharge  in  making  the  final  calculations  for  sizes. 

(2)  For  steel- riveted  or  cast-iron  pipes,  under  high  velocities,  or 
which  are  accessible  for  cleaning,  add  10  per  cent. 

(3)  For  brick,  concrete  and  pipe  conduits,  under  all  velocities,  and 
of  over  3  ft.  in  diameter,  or  wood-stave  pipe  alternately  wet  and  dry, 
add  nothing. 

(4)  For  small  pipes  of  all  kinds  except  iron  or  steel,  and  wood- 
stave  pipes  of  over  3  ft.  diameter,  and  running  full  at  all  times,  deduct 
10  per  cent. 

(5)  For  wood-stave  pipes  of  less  than  3  ft.  diameter,  constantly  full 
and  under  j^ressure,  deduct  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Williams.  Gakdnee  S.  WiLLiAMS,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  authors 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  performed  the  most  accurate 
series  of  experiments  yet  published  upon  wooden-stave  pipe.  Their 
observations  upon  the  riveted  pipe  do  not,  however,  appear  to  be 
quite  so  reliable,  either  from  unsuspected  sources  of  error  in  the 
methods  and  means  of  observation,  or,  much  more  probably,  on 
account  of  conditions  in  the  pipe  line  itself  which  prevent  the  general 
application  of  the  results  obtained  from  it;  so  that,  while  the  conclu- 
sions which  may  be  drawn  from  them  may  not  be  suitable  for  common 
use,  the  experiments  themselves,  for  the  particular  case  in  hand,  may 
be  in  evei'y  way  as  accurate  and  deserving  of  confidence  as  those  upon 
the  upper  section  of  stave  pipe,  which  the  writer  believes  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  best  pipe  experiments  yet  published,  and  which 
appear  to  be  of  wide  application.  The  reasons  for  this  differentiation 
of  the  resiilts  will  be  discussed  later.  Before  j^roceeding  with  this 
question,  however,  there  are  other  looints  in  the  jjaper  which  should 
be  considered. 

The  authors  (page  111)  argue  that  in  order  to  have  the  gauge  read- 
ings vitiated  by  accumtilations  of  air  in  the  connections,  there  must 
be  present  a  qiiantity  sufficient  to  fill  the  cross-section  of  the  pipe 
completely.  It  appears  to  the  writer  that  any  mixtiire  of  air  and 
water  must  have  a  less  specific  gravity  than  water  alone,  and  hence, 
if  even  minute  btibbles  of  air  be  present  in  a  connection  rising  to  a 
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gauge,  the  efteet  will  be  to  cause  the  gauge  to  read  high.  As  this  verv  Jii'-  Williams. 
principle  has  long  been  utilized  in  the  old  forms  of  air-lift  pumps,  it 
does  not  seem  necessary  to  discuss  it  further  than  to  say  that  if  the 
connecting  pipe  slopes  downward  to  the  gauge,  the  result  will  be  a 
low  reading,  and  that  while  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  present  observa- 
tions give  evidence  of  siich  a  source  of  error,  the  fact  remains  that 
observations  may  be  affected  by  air  which  does  not  fill  the  cross-section 
of  the  pipe. 

On  the  same  page  the  authors  refer  to  observations  with  piezome- 
ters connected  at  various  points  in  the  circumference,  from  which  they 
appear  to  conclude  the  correctness  of  the  very  interesting  theoretical 
discussion  of  this  subject  presented  in  their  former  jjaper.* 

On  this  i)oint  the  writer  has  to  submit  that  he  knows  of  experiments 
with  very  delicate  apparatus  for  measuring  the  pressures  at  different 
points  of  the  circumference  of  a  pipe  in  which  water  was  flowing, 
which  showed  that  the  pressures  not  only  are  different  at  different 
points,  but  that  they  change  sign  relatively  to  each  other  as  the 
velocity  changes,  one  becoming  alternately  greater  and  less  than  the 
other  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  same  diameter.  As  it  is  expected 
that  these  experiments  will  shortly  be  presented  to  the  Society,  with 
some  others  on  the  flow  of  water  in  pipes,  the  writer  does  not  wish  to 
go  into  detail  here,  but  it  seems  to  him  entirely  safe  to  conclude  that 
the  hypotheses  assumed  by  the  authors  in  their  former  discussion 
were  contrary  to  fact,  and  that  in  the  present  case,  had  they  had  more 
delicate  a^aparatus,  they  would  probably  have  found  a  difference  in 
the  readings  at  the  several  jjoints  of  the  circumference. 

In  reference  to  the  general  results,  it  is  always  desirable  to  have 
some  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  experiments  as 
they  are  published,  aside  from  that  of  the  personality  and  reputation 
of  the  observers;  and  the  writer  has  for  some  time  been  in  the  habit 
of  aji Inlying  to  his  own  observations  the  following: 

Assuming  that  the  loss  of  head  varies  as  the  square  of  the  velocity, 
the  former  must  also  vary  as  the  first  power  of  the  velocity  head; 
whence,  in  any  series  of  experiments  covering  more  than  one  velocity, 
if  the  velocity  heads  and  the  corresponding  losses  of  head  be  used  as 
co-ordinates,  theoretically,  the  points  so  located  should  fall  in  a 
straight  line  which  may  be  expected  to  pass  through  the  origin;  and 
the  deviation  of  the  points  so  plotted  from  such  a  line  will  indicate  the 
relative  merit  of  the  several  observations.  It  will  at  once  be  appreci- 
ated that  while  some  form  of  curve  can  usually  be  made  to  pass 
through  and  fit  fairly  well  a  great  many  observations,  it  is  not  such 
an  easy  matter  to  fit  a  straight  line  to  them. 

This  criterion  has  been  applied  by  George  H.  Fenkell,  Jun.  Am.  Soc. 
C.  E.,   to  nearly  all  the  so-called  standard  pipe  experiments  hitherto 
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Mr.  Williams,  published,  and  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  see  how  many  supposedly 
reliable  observations  are  nothing  more  than  crude  approximations.  It 
is  hoped  that  Mr.  Fenkell's  work  may  soon  be  given  to  the  public  in 
order  that  the  records  may  be  purged  of  a  considerable  number  of  ex- 
periments which  should  never  have  been  iJublished,  and  that  the  relative 
merits  of  others  may  be  estimated  properly. 

An  application  of  this  criterion  to  the  observations  of  the  authors  in 
1897  showed  that  the  high  degree  of  accuracy  claimed  by  them,  based 
upon  reductions  by  the  method  of  least  squares,  was  frequently 
imaginary. 

In  Fig.  1,  Plate  XXIII,  the  writer  has  plotted  the  observations  pre- 
sented in  Table  No.  1,  of  the  present  jjaper,  and  also  the  data  of  the 
previous  series  of  experiments.  To  avoid  unnecessarily  complicating  an 
already  rather  intricate  diagram,  the  straight  lines  to  which  the  observa- 
tions should  conform  have  not  been  drawn,  but  if  a  fine  thread  be 
stretched  along  the  line  of  observations  for  the  long  section  of  stave  pipe, 
the  excellence  of  the  results  will  be  at  once  apparent,  and  if  the  equa- 
tion of  the  mean  line  be  comj^uted  by  summations  of  the  ordinates  and 
abscissas  we  oljtain  H^  =  1.9794  H^„  where  H^  is  the  loss  of  head  and 
H^,  is  the  velocity  head,  measured  in  feet. 

Similarly,  if  the  thread  be  stretched  along  the  points  for  the  short 
section  of  stave  pipe,  which  are  united  by  the  fine  broken  line  it  will 
not  only  be  seen  that  the  inclination  of  the  line  is  not  the  same  as  in  the 
other  case,  but  also  that  the  points  do  not  fit  as  well,  and  that,  in  fact, 
this  series  of  observations  appears  to  be  very  little  better  than  those  of 
1897,  which  are  indicated  by  letters  and  joined  by  the  dotted  lines. 
■  Observations  Nos.  40,  41,  56,  57,  58,  59,  37,  38,  48  and  44,  seem 
to  show  too  low  a  loss  of  head  as  compared  with  the  velocity  head, 
while  35,  36,  50  and  51,  show  the  opposite  condition.  Excepting  the 
four  last  named,  it  appears  that  in  this  section  of  jjipe  the  observations 
at  low  velocity  indicate  a  much  lower  resistance  than  corresponding 
observations  on  the  longer  section,  a  result  which,  while  it  does  not 
accord  with  the  former  observations  on  this  section,  as  indicated  by  A, 
B,  C,  D,  E,  G,  H  and  K,  is  seemingly  correct. 

Remembering  this  condition  of  affairs  in  Section  3-4,  we  now  con- 
sider the  Tunnel  Section  4-5,  the  observations  upon  which  are  plotted 
in  Fig.  2,  Plate  XXIII.  By  stretching  the  thread  here  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  observations  fail  to  have  the  semblance  of  conformity  to  the 
straight  line,  and  it  appears  that  all  the  observations  at  low  velocities 
show  abnormally  high  losses  of  head,  exactly  the  opposite  condition  to 
that  observed  in  the  section  next  down  stream,  already  considered. 
These  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  the  j^iezometer  at  No.  4  gave  a  low 
reading,  particularly  at  low  velocities.  Without  attempting  to  account 
for  this  at  present  we  will  combine  the  total  losses  of  head  in  Section 
4-5  with  the  simultaneous  ones  in  Section  3-4,  and  plot  the  combined 
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result  to  the  velocity  beads  in  the  stave  pipe,  which  plotting  is  shown  Mr.  Williams, 
in  Fig.  3,  Plate  XXIII.  In  this  figure,  the  mean  line  obtained  by  sum- 
mation of  ordmates  has  been  drawn,  the  group  of  observations  at  the 
lowest  velocity  being  given  half  the  weight  of  the  others,  and  Nos.  42, 
50,  36  and  51,  have  been  rejected.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Nos.  36, 
50  and  51.  seem  to  contain  ei-roi-s  of  observation  or  reduction,  but  as  they 
were  grouped  by  the  authors  with  others  this  jioint  does  not  attract 
especial  attciitiou  iu  theii-  plottiugs,  although  (jiiite  evident  here.  The 
close  ai)i)roximatiou  of  the  remaining  observations,  except  ijerhaps  No. 
46,  is  quite  remarkable,  although  there  is  still  a  tendency  for  the  low 
velocities  to  show  excessive  loss  of  head,  which  has  no  counterpart  in 
the  observation  on  the  long  section  of  stave  pipe. 

The  following  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  might  not  have  been 
so  obvioiis,  but  for  the  fact  that  a  similar  one  was  encountered  recently 
by  Messrs.  E.  C.  Murphy  and  C.  C.  Torrance,  their  observations  being 
corroborated  by  the  writer,  in  the  Hydraulic  Laboratory  of  the  College 
of  Civil  Engineering  of  Cornell  University,  where  such  iirecautions 
were  taken  as  to  leave  no  possibility  of  questioning  the  results. 

All  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  when  water  flows  from  the  bottom 
of  a  vessel  to  a  pipe  of  smaller  cross-section,  a  spiral  motion  is  generated, 
as  may  be  seen  at  any  time  in  the  ordinary  washbowl.  It  is,  therefore, 
aside  from  other  proofs,  quite  safe  to  assume,  when  there  is  an  abrupt 
change  of  section  in  a  pipe  line  from  a  larger  to  a  considerably  smaller 
one,  that  a  similar  spiral  motion  will  be  set  up,  and  it  needs  no  extended 
argument  to  i^rove  that  the  higher  the  velocity,  the  longer  the  jjitch 
of  the  spiral,  which  latter  will  keep  lengthening  as  the  water  Hows  on 
in  a  straight  pipe,  the  particles  tending  continually  to  move  more  and' 
more  nearly  in  straight  lines.  It  is  well  known,  further,  that 
velocity  head  is  convertible  into  pressure  head  and  vice  vei'sa.  It 
becomes  api?arent,  thei-efore,  that  if  the  pressure  head  be  measured  a 
short  distance  below  a  i)oint  where  a  reduction  of  cross-section  of  the 
flowing  stream  has  taken  place,  we  may  expect  to  find  that  the  true 
velocity  of  a  particle  of  water,  the  flow  at  that  point  being  in  a  spiral, 
will  exceed  the  rectilinear  velocity  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  and  Avill 
also  exceed  the  true  velocity  further  along  the  pipe  where  the  pitch  of 
the  spiral  has  been  increased,  whence  the  pressure  head  at  the  uiJ-stream 
point  will  be  reduced  by  the  excess  of  velocity  head  there,  and  it  is 
entirely  i)ossible  to  conceive,  what  actually  occurs  in  the  Ventiiri 
meter,  that  the  following  length  of  pipe  might  show  a  gain  of  pressure 
rather  than  the  loss  to  be  expected  from  frictional  resistances.  This  is, 
apparently,  exactly  what  takes  place  in  the  Ogden  pipe  on  which 
Piezometer  No.  4  is  23  ft.  down  stream  from  the  tunnel  mouth  where 
a  contraction  takes  place  from  a  section  9  ft.  square  to  a  6-ft.  circular 
one.  The  lower  the  velocity,  the  shorter  the  pitch  of  the  spiral. 
Therefore,  at  low  velocities,  the  ratio  of  the  true  or  spiral  velocity  of 
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Mr.  Williams,  the  particles  to  the  rectilinear  velocity  will  be  much  greater  than  at 

high  velocities;  hence  the  pressure  head  will  be  much  lower  relatively  . 
to  that  at  other  points,  as  observed  by  the  authors.  The  gradual 
straightening  of  the  sjjiral  results  in  readings  farther  down  much  more 
nearly  in  accord  with,  those  above  and  unaffected  by  the  contraction. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  this  spiral  motion,  while  apparently  reducing 
the  loss  of  head  in  the  section  below  the  contraction,  must  actually 
increase  it;  and  a  very  interesting  point  is  raised  as  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  filaments  straighten  themselves  out,  or,  in  other  words, 
how  far  below  a  contraction  we  must  go  to  get  a  normal  pressure 
reading.  The  fact  that  the  lower  observations,  as  plotted  in  Fig.  3, 
Plate  XXIII,  show  an  excessive  loss  of  head,  indicates  that  a  distance 
of  2  733  ft.  in  the  6-ft.  pipe  is  not  entirely  sufficient  to  hide  its  effects 
from  observation  with  the  mercurial  measuring  apparatus  used  here. 
How  much  farther  the  effect  would  be  noticeable,  with  a  water  column 
or  some  more  delicate  apparatus,  is  an  open  question. 

To  determine  the  effect  of  the  tunnel,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not 
proper  to  jjroceed  as  the  authors  have  done  and  from  the  difference 
shown  by  Piezometers  Nos.  4  and  5  take  the  computed  loss  in  67  ft. 
of  stave  jjipe.  The  nearest  to  a  correct  proceeding,  possible  with  the 
data  at  hand,  is  to  take  from  the  loss  of  head  shown  between  Piezo- 
meters Nos.  5  and  3  the  loss  due  to  an  equal  length  of  stave  pipe  as 
deduced  from  the  observations  on  the  long  section,  when  the  effect 
of  the  tunnel  will  be  seen  to  follow  the  same  law  as  that  of  other 
resistances  to  flow,  i.  e.,  to  increase  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  and 
not  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  authors  upon  pages  122  and  123. 

On  Fig.  4,  Plate  XXIII,  the  result  is  shown  graphically,  the 
ordinates  between  the  lines  0  A  and  0  B  showing  the  apparent 
increased  loss  of  head  due  to  the  tunnel.  From  this  it  aj^pears  that 
the  loss  is  nearly  60%  greater  with  the  tunnel  as  it  is  than  it  would 
be  with  the  stave  pipe  continued  through  it. 

It  may  be  proper  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Figs.  1,  2  and 
3,  Plate  XXIII,  the  velocity  heads  are  plotted  in  inches  of  water,  not 
in  feet,  as  the  writer  happened  to  have  at  hand  a  transformation 
curve  for  velocities  to  velocity  heads  in  this  unit.  In  Fig.  4,  Plate 
XXIII,  the  velocity  heads  are  idotted  in  feet. 

Considering  the  steel  pipe,  it  appears  that  the  two  groups  of 
observations,  Nos.  22,  23,  24,  25,  31,  32  and  33,  and  Nos.  72,  73,  74  and 
75,  fall  very  well  upon  the  straight  line  through  the  origin,  while  the 
others  show  a  higher  loss  of  head  than  the  line  fitting  the  observa- 
tions named.  If  we  fit  a  line  to  the  observations  from  Nos.  18  to 
11,  as  plotted,  the  observations  at  the  lowest  velocities  still  show 
losses  of  head  which  are  too  high,  so  we  have  either  to  assume  that  the 
loss  of  head  in  riveted  pipe  does  not  vary  as  the  square  of  the  velocity, 
or  else  look  for  a  cause  for  a  low  reading  in  Piezometer  No.  1  or  a  high 
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one  iu  No.  2.  The  apparently  close  and  accurate  instrumental  work  Mr.  Williams, 
done  by  the  authors  at  the  other  gauges  does  not  give  much  weight  to 
the  probability  of  errors  of  observation  here,  so  that  the  cause  is  rather 
to  he  sought  in  the  line  itself.  The  data  published  seem  hardly 
sufficient  for  the  case,  although  the  curvature  in  the  line  may  possibly 
set  lip  enough  spiral  flow  to  cause  the  lower  gau,ge  to  read  low. 
The  autliors  themselves  are  best  qualified  to  discuss  this  question.  , 
As  to  the  possibility  that  the  law  in  riveted  pipe  may  be  different 
from  that  in  cast-iron  or  wood,  it  may  be  said  that  the  observations  of 
Emil  Kuichling,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. ,  on  the  Rochester  conduits  and  of 
J.  Waldo  Smith,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  on  the  East  Jer?ey  Water  Com- 
pany's lines,  do  not  indicate  anything  of  the  sort,  nor  do  observations 
upon  highly  tuberculated  pipes,  nor,  as  pointed  oiat  previously,  those 
on  the  tunnel  section.  The  writer,  therefore,  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion regarding  the  riveted  pipe  work,  already  expressed,  that 
although  the  observations  may  be  equally  accurate,  the  conditions  are 
not  such  as  to  make  the  results  as  valuable  as  are  those  on  the  stave 
pipe. 

From  the  ai^parent  fact  that  the  observations  on  the  short  section 
of  stave  pipe  are  influenced  by  the  tunnel  effects  which  are  subject  to 
quite  wide  variation,  according  as  the  flow  is  increased  or  decreased  to 
produce  the  velocity  under  consideration,  it  seems  rather  questionable 
to  attemi)t  to  determine  the  effect  of  age  ujjon  the  capacity  of  the  con- 
duit by  comparisons  betAveen  the  observations  in  1897  and  those  of  1899 
on  this  section.  A  similar  criticism  may  be  made  as  to  the  steel  pipe, 
though  to  a  somewhat  more  restricted  degree. 

The  effect  of  spiral  currents  upon  the  registry  of  the  meters  is 
another  interesting  consideration.  From  the  velocity  head  plottings, 
both  in  the  stave  pipe  experiments  and  those  on  the  riveted  pipe, 
•which  were  not  simultaneous,  it  appears  that  there  was  a  similar 
irregularity  of  results  with  velocity  heads  between  0.30  and  0.4.5  iu. 
This,  of  course,  points  to  a  common  cause,  which  seems  most  likely  to 
be  found  in  the  meters.  The  position  of  the  meters  being  such  that 
the  water  enters  by  a  Y  and  a  curve,*  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that,  at 
some  velocities  the  spiral  motion  generated  at  the  Y  may  be  reduced 
by  the  curve,  and  at  others  intensified  there,  and  this  might  ea-ily 
:iccount  for  the  irregularity  referred  to,  as  a  greater  or  less  s]aral 
motion  would  reduce  or  increase  the  difference  of  head  between  the 
inlet  and  the  throat,  which  seems  to  indicate  that,  after  all,  the  Ventnri 
meter,  like  many  another  type,  is  only  absolutely  reliable  when  used 
Tinder  exactly  the  conditions  at  which  it  was  rated. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  when  observations 
are  plotted,  as  the  writer  has  done  in  these  cases,  it  is  possible  and 
proper  to  reject  inaccurate  ones,  and  to  deduce  coefficients  from  the 
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Mr.  Williams,  points  on  the  line  rather  than  from  the  actual  observations,  thus 
eliminating,  to  a  large  extent,  the  individual  inaccuracies.  Having 
proceeded  thus  far,  it  only  remains  to  drop  the  ancient  Chezy  and  the 
modern  Kutter  formulas,  and  adopt  one  with  an  approximately  logical 
foundation,  to  get  the  subject  of  hydraulics  into  a  shape  consonant 
with  nineteenth  century  progress. 
Mr.  Rafter.  George  W.  Eapter,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — This  paper  is 
an  elegant  sequel  to  the  previous  one,  and  presents,  in  compact  form, 
data  of  considerable  value  to  hydraulicians.  The  minute  detail  with 
which  the  authors  have  described  their  methods  and  appliances  will 
be,  without  doubt,  very  satisfactory  to  those  who  find  themselves  un- 
able to  judge  of  the  value  of  a  paper  when  presented  on  the  broad 
lines  of  useful  results,  without  reference  to  the  methods  used  in 
reaching  them.  The  authors  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  given 
apparently  everything  necessary  for  intelligent  judgment. 

The  foregoing  reflections  are  not  in  any  way  suggested  by  defi- 
ciencies in  the  paper,  but  refer  to  its  minute  fulness.  As  regards 
hydraulic  methods  and  appliances,  every  possible  question  seems  to  have 
been  answered,  thus  leaving  one  free  to  discviss  the  broad  problem  of 
increase  of  friction  head  with  advancing  age  in  large  riveted  steel, 
wood-stave  or  other  water  conduits,  and  without  special  reference  to 
the  detail  of  the  present  experiments,  which,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  authors'  previous^  paper,  may  be  assumed  to  illustrate  the 
hydraulic  conditions  of  the  Ogden  pipe  in  considerable  detail. 

Broadly,  we  may  assume  that  many  water  conduits  decrease  some- 
what in  carrying  capacity  with  advancing  age.  The  paper  indicates  that 
for  the  Ogden  pipe,  this  decrease  is  greater  in  steel  pipe  than  in  wood. 
Indeed,  the  wood  pipe  is  shown  to  have  increased  in  carrying  capacity 
with  advancing  age.  The  reasons  for  these  differences  are  not  given, 
although  it  seems  clear  enough  that  an  investigation  of  flow  through 
a  water  conduit  which  reveals  such  marked  changes  in  carrying 
capacity,  as  well  as  diff'erences  between  two  kinds  of  pipes,  as  are  here 
indicated,  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  a  study  of  the  causes  for  such 
changes  and  differences. 

Engineers  sometimes  err  in  not  tracing  out  final  causes,  especially 
in  cases  like  the  present  one  where  fields  of  knowledge,  outside  of 
engineering  joure  and  simple,  require  to  be  traversed  in  order  to  reach 
an  adequate  solution.  Nevertheless,  the  writer  does  not  criticise  the 
paper  because  of  such  omission,  but  merely  mentions  it  as  a  sugges- 
tion for  future  work. 

In  1891,  when  the  writer  presented  his  paper  on  "  The  Hydraulics 
of  the  Hemlock  Lake  Conduit  of  the  Rochester,  N.  Y. ,  Water-Works,"* 
drawing  the  conclusion,  from  certain  discharge  measurements  made  in 
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18JM).  that  tlie  hifj^h  vahies  of  r  in  tlit'  oxpreasion  v  =  cv/z-.s-,  i)reviou8ly  Mr.  Rafter, 
nseil  in  ('oni))utiu{j;  How  through  hirge  mains,  were  not  justified  by  the 
facts,  his  conclusions  as  to  the  relatively  low  values  of  r  really  applying 
to  riveted-steel  conduits,  were  somewhat  questioned.  Time,  however, 
is  a  great  clarifier,  and  not  only  are  the  writer's  views  as  to  the  lower 
values  of  r  now  universally  admitted,  but,  since  1891,  considei-able 
energy  has  been  expended  in  showing  why,  in  large  steel  conduits  of 
some  age,  it  is  impossible  that  any  view  other  than  the  Avriter's  could 
possibly  apply.  On  this  line,  a  theory  of  gradual  deterioration  has 
been  built  uji,  and  many  facts  have  been  gathered,  tending  to  sub- 
stantiate it. 

While  the  writer  has  no  desire  to  controvert  the  view  that  many 
water  conduits  have  decreased  in  carrrying  capacity  with  age,  he 
nevertheless  wishes  to  point  out  that  this  result  is  by  no  means  uni- 
versal— the  Ogden  wood-stave  pipe  is  a  case  in  point— and  that  there 
are  undoubtedly  a  considerable  number  of  water  conduits  a  long  time 
in  use,  which  are  to-day  discharging  at  full  capacity  substantially  as 
much  water  as  when  first  placed  in  service. 

Speaking  broadly,  the  evidence,  as  it  now  stands,  apparently  indi- 
cates that  steel-plate  condiiits  are  particularly  siibject  to  decrease  in 
carrying  capacity  with  increased  age.  So  far  as  the  writer  can  deter- 
mine, there  seems  to  be  a  practical  difficulty  in  coating  the  built-up- 
plate  conduits,  which,  in  some  degree,  militates  against  their  usefulness. 
It  is  true  that  coated  cast-iron  pipes  have  also  shown  decrease  in  carry- 
ing capacity,  but  not,  the  writer  concludes,  to  such  an  extent  as  the 
wTOught-iron  or  steel-plate  conduits. 

As  regards  deficiencies  in  the  coating,  the  writer  is  unable  to  add 
very  much  to  his  discussion  of  Mr.  FitzGerald's  paper  on  "  Flow  of 
Water  in  IS-In.  Pipes,"  presented  to  the  Society  in  1896,  and  it  is  pro- 
l)osed,  therefore,  to  give  here  a  brief  account  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  biological  causes  for  the  decrease  in  cari-ying  capacity,  referred  to. 

So  far  as  2)resent  information  goes,  difficulties  of  this  sort  have 
been  referred  to  two  classes  of  animal  life,  namely,  fresh-water  sponges 
and  fresh-water  polyzoa.  The  fresh-water  sponges  have  been  intro- 
duced to  the  Society  by  Mr.  FitzGerald  in  his  twopajiers,  "  Spongilla 
m  Main  Pipes  "*  and  -'Flow  of  Water  in  48-In.  Pipes,"  f  but  without 
giving  any  account  of  them.  So  far  as  the  Avriter  now  recollects, 
aside  from  a  brief  reference  in  the  discussion  of  his  paper  on  "  The 
Hydra\ilics  of  the  Hemlock  Lake  Conduit  of  the  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Water- Works,"  the  polyzoa  have  not  been  considered  before  this  So- 
ciety as  the  cause  of  decrease  in  carrying  capacity  of  water  condiiits. 
Hence,  the  writer  feels  justified  in  giving  a  brief  statement  of  the  habits 
of  the  sponges  and  polyzoa. 

*  Transactions.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xv,  p.  387. 
+  Transactions.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xxxv.  p.  241. 
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Mr.  Rafter.  Knowledge  of  the  American  forms  of  fresh-water  sponges  was  ex- 
tended greatly  by  the  monograph  *  of  Edward  Potts,  who  has  de- 
scribed and  figixred  a  considerable  number  of  species,  and  his  paper 
may  be  referred  to  as  embodying  practically  all  that  we  know  about 
the  American  forms  of  these  interesting  animals. 

Some  of  the  fresh-water  sponges  may  form  incrustations  like  those 
described  by  Mr.  FitzGerald  in  his  paper  entitled,  "Flow  of  Water  in 
48-In.  Pij^es,"  althoiigh,  thus  far,  only  one  or  two  species  have  been 
certainly  identified  as  offending  in  these  particulars,  as,  for  instance, 
Spotigilla  laciistris  at  Boston,  and  Meyeiila  JluviataliA  at  Rochester.  It 
is  possible  that  on  further  study  other  forms  of  fresh-water  sponge 
may  be  found  to  be  giving  rise  to  this  trouble,  although,  aside  from 
one  or  two  forms,  such  sujiposition  is  rendered  slightly  imjirobable 
because  close  conduits  do  not  seem  to  be  the  natural  home  of  many 
species. 

According  to  Mr.  Potts,  fresh-water  sponges  do  not  differ  in  con- 
stitution and  general  appearance  from  marine  sponges,  except  that  the 
fresh-water  forms  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of  certain  seed-like 
bodies  called  gemmules  or  statoblasts,  and  which  are  in  effect  eggs 
from  which  new  colonies  issue.  These  gemmules  are  not  found  in 
marine  sponges. 

The  gemmules  are  nearly  spherical  and  about  sV  in.  in  diameter. 
They  are  sometimes  found  floating  freely  in  waters  inhabited  by  fresh- 
water sponges.  As  to  the  methods  of  germination,  Mr.  Potts'  mono- 
graph may  be  referred  to  for  the  detail. 

Most  of  the  fresh-water  sponges  are  characterized  by  a  more  or  less 
vivid  green  color,  which,  however,  is  not  universal,  but,  according  to 
Mr.  Potts,  is  closely  dependent  on  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  light 
received.  A  sponge  which  has  germinated  away  from  the  light  will 
be  nearly  white,  gray  or  cream  colored.  If  brought  into  full  sunlight, 
it  gradually  becomes  green,  finally  attaining  a  bright  vegetable  green. 
Some  species,  as  for  instance,  Meyettia  leidyi,  are  stated  to  never  become 
green.  On  this  account,  Meyenia  leidyi  may  be  expected  to  grow  in 
water  conduits,  where  there  is  entire  absence  of  light.  This  species  is 
further  characterized  by  a  persistent  habit  through  which  the  growths 
of  successive  seasons  rise  one  above  another,  forming  series  of  thin 
laminae.  In  this  way  it  sometimes  builds  up  smooth  rounded  promin- 
ences of  comjiact  texture.  The  fact  that  it  is  sometimes  found  at  con- 
siderable dejjths,  may  also  be  taken  to  indicate  that  this  species  may 
be  found  on  the  interiors  of  water  conduits. 

The  fact  that  most  of  the  sponges  are  naturally  of  a  bright  green 
color  must,  so  far  as  present  information  goes,  be  taken  to  indicate 

♦"Contribution  Towards  the  Synopsis  of  the  American  Forms  of  Fresh- Water 
Sponges,  with  Descriptions  of  those  Named  by  other  Authors  in  all  Parts  of  the  World," 
by  Edward  Potts.  Proceedings,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  for  April- 
August,  1897. 
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that  their  natural  habitat  is  in  places  sometimes  subject  to  exposure  mj.  Rafter. 
to  li^^ht,  although  many  of  the  species  undoubtedly  prefer  subdued 
li^lit.  Professor  Lankester  has  shown  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
chloroj)hylloid  green  coloring  matter  in  the  tissue  of  animals,  among 
others  in  fresh- water  sponges,  in  Meyenia  fluviatalh.  A  fact  of  this 
character  tends  strongly  to  show  that  the  natural  habitat  is  to  be 
found  in  localities  at  any  rate  receiving  some  light,  although  it  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked  that  several  species  grow  in  places  where  the  ' 
light  is  subdued.  Without  going  into  the  subject  extensively,  the 
writer  will  for  the  present  merely  state  his  opinion  that  this  is,  with 
many  species,  largely  a  question  of  convenient  attachment  to  a  fixed 
support,  rather  than  a  necessary  elementary  condition.  At  any  rate, 
the  presence  of  the  chlorophylloid  coloring  substance,  in  either  plants 
or  animals,  implies  exposure  to  light.* 

The  fresh-water  sponges  are  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Potts  stating  that  he  has  examined  SpongillafragUis 
from  at  least  32  localities  in  18  States ;  Spongilla  lacxstris  from  26  local- 
ities in  16  States;  Me)fenia  fluvintalis  from  25  localities  in  14  States;  and 
Tnbella  peiin sylvan  ica-iroin  18  localities  in  11  States.  That  the  fresh- 
water si)onges  are  subject  to  considerable  modifications  i;nder  varying 
environments  is  indicated  by  the  statement  of  Mr.  Potts  that  hardly 
any  two  specimens  were  found  exactly  alike  in  their  so-called  typical 
features. 

The  place  of  the  fresh-water  sponges,  in  the  animal  kingdom,  is  found 
in  the  sub-kingdom,  Protozoa.  They  are,  therefore,  allied  to  the 
Infusoria  and  the  Rhizopods,  the  lowest  forms  of  invertebrate 
animals. 

The  fresh-water  polyzoa  are  a  much  higher  form,  being  found  in 
the  sub-kingdom,  Mollusca,  and  hence  related  to  the  Cephalopods, 
Gastropods,  and  other  relatively  advanced  forms  of  the  Molluscan 
sub-kingdom.  They  possess  a  complex  alimentary  system,  with  an 
oesophagus,  stomach  and  intestinal  tract.  They  also  have  a  nervous 
system  and  well-developed  muscles.  Some  species  grow  attached, 
while  others  are  free-floating.  Fixed  forms  are  usually  found  immov- 
ably fastened  by  their  ectocysts  to  the  lower  surface  of  submerged 
stones  or  floating  timbers.  In  their  fully  developed  state,  the  polyzoa 
live  in  colonies,  a  large  number  of  individuals,  each  with  its  own  di- 
gestive tube,  tentacles,  nerve  ganglion,  muscles,  generative  organs, 
etc.,  each  reproducing  itself  either  by  gemmation  or  fixed  statoblasts, 
while  all  continue  organically  united  in  a  single  grou^j.  Kei^roduction 
is  either  by  budding  or  by  statoblasts.  When  from  buds,  they  grow 
from  the  side  of  an  adult  polypide.  Statoblasts  may  be  either  fixed  or 
free.  The  free  statoblasts  are  the  founders  of  new  colonies,  while 
buds  merelv  increase  the  number  of  individuals  in  each  colonv. 


*  For  reference  to  Professor  Lankester's  determinations  of  chlorophyl  in  minute 
animal  forms,  see  Sacks"  "Text  Book  of  Botany,"  p.  767. 
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Mr.  Rafter.  Generally,  the  polyzoa  do  not  thrive  in  places  subject  to  the  direct 
action  of  sunlight.  Their  natural  habitat  seems  to  be  in  dark  places. 
Undoubtedly,  some  of  the  species  may  exist  in  entire  absence  of  light, 
although  whether  they  thrive  vigorously  in  such  places  is  not  definitely 
known.  Cristatella  is,  however,  an  exception.  According  to  Professor 
Alman,  this  polyzoon  delights  in  exposure  to  the  full  influence  of  the 
sun,  and  may  be  seen  basking  upon  the  ujaper  side  of  submerged  stones, 
or  creeping  over  the  stems  of  aquatic  plants  in  lakes  and  ponds.* 
Mr.  Hyatt,  however,  points  out  that  Pectinatella  apparently  prefers 
strong  light  in  July  and  August,  but  cannot  stand  it  at  all  in  October. 
In  the  summer  months  it  is  found  abundantly  distributed  in  exposed 
shallow  waters,  but  in  the  fall  it  disappears  from  such  locations,  and 
can  then  be  discovered  only  in  shaded  places  several  feet  below  the 
surface.  Colonies  of  Pectinatella  frequently  grow  several  feet  in 
diameter. 

Many  sjjecies  of  the  fresh- water  polyzoa  show  considerable  color, 
although  not  always  a  chlorophyllaceous  green.  PaludiceUa  is,  how- 
ever, an  olive  green  color.  Its  single  filaments  are  from  -/o  to  -3-0-  in.  in 
diameter.  It  is  somewhat  unlikely  that  with  an  olive  green  color 
predominant  in  most  normal  specimens,  the  natural  habitat  is  found 
in  absolute  dai-kness.  Fredrlcella  may  be  cited  as  a  species  which 
apparently  prefers  nearly  absolute  darkness.  According  to  Mr.  Hyatt, 
this  form  is  only  found  in  the  darkest  places.  Plumatella  is  another 
form  apparently  preferring  light,  and  which  is  frequently  found 
growing  from  the  ends  of  water  grasses,  without  any  protection 
whatever  from  light  and  heat. 

Aside  from  the  influence  of  light  on  the  develoi:)ment  of  color, 
there  are  two  other  facts  which  tend  to  show  that  the  fresh-water 
polyzoa  are  not  likely  to  grow  naturally  in  water  conduits.  In 
searching  for  them  along  streams  and  about  ponds,  they  are  only 
occasionally  found  in  rapidly  moving  water,  their  preference  being 
apparently  for  very  slowly  moving  or  quiet  water.  Nor,  have  they 
usually  been  found  in  water  of  more  than  3  or  4  ft.  in  depth,  the 
tinder  side  of  a  floating  plank  or  timber  being  usually  the  best  place 
to  find  them.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful,  therefore,  if  they  readily 
stand  heavy  water  pressure,  and,  hence,  so  far  as  the  present  infor- 
mation goes,  we  should  only  accept  well-attested  statements  as  to  their 
presence  in  pressure  conduits. 

Another  difficulty  is  as  to  the  method  of  attachment.  With  a  per- 
fectly smooth  interior  surface,  there  is  apparently  no  way  by  which 
polyzoa  can  attach  themselves.  But  if  we  assume  a  broken  coating 
with  ragged  projections,  the  case  becomes  very  simple.  Floating 
filaments  or  germinating  statoblasts  would  be  easily  caught,  and  large 

*  For  convenient  English  literature  of  the  fresh-water  polyzoa,  refer  to  "  Alman's 
Fresh-Water  Polyzoa,"  published  by  the  Ray  Society,  in  1856,  and  to  Hyatt's  Obser- 
vations on  the  Polyzoa,  in  Proceedings  of  the  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  1866-68. 
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colonies  ultimately   developed.     As  regards  fresh-water  sponges,  the  Mr.  Rafter. 

conditions  of  attachment  are  somewhat  similar,  although  the  sponge 

has  a  power  of  secreting  a  gluey   substance  with  Avhich   it  attaches 

itself  to  stones  in  running  water,  and  which  might  enable  it  to  become 

attached  in  slowly  moving  water  within  a  conduit.     In  the  case  of  the 

48-in.  pipe  examined  by  Mr.  FitzGerald,  it  appears  that  there  was  a 

break   in   the   coating   at   nearly   every   point   where    a  sponge  was 

attached.     But  whether  this  was  due  to  the  action  of  the  sponge  or 

was  the  original   cause  of  attachment,  is  unknown.     Reasoning  from 

purely  n  priori  considerations,  however,  it  appears  somewhat  probable 

that  breaks  in  the  coating  were  the  prime  cause. 

The  foregoing  very  brief  account  of  the  fresh-water  sponges  and 
polyzoa,  in  connection  with  decrease  of  cax'rying  cajsacity  of  water 
conduits,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  there  are  several  difficulties  to  be 
surmounted  before  a  safe  theory  of  deterioration,  which  shall  have 
universal  application,  can  be  successfully  formulated.  Nevertheless, 
the  writer  does  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  in  some  cases 
decrease  in  carrying  capacity  may  not  proceed  from  these  causes, 
although,  broadly,  the  evidence  is  yet  too  indefinite  to  form  a  safe 
general  hyjjothesis.  That  is  to  say,  the  writer  accepts  the  well-observed 
special  cases,  but  is  not  satisfied  that  the  growth  of  such  forms  is  the 
universal  explanation.  The  known  preference  of  the  polyzoa  for 
slowly  moving  or  quiet  water,  together  with  the  development  of  color 
masses  akin  to  chlorophyl  in  the  fresh-water  sponges  and  possibly? 
also,  in  some  forms  of  j^olyzoa,  militates  somewhat  against  the  view 
that  they  develop  other  than  accidentally  under  the  conditions  of 
rapid  movement  and  absolute  darkness  i)revailing  in  water  conduits. 

As  regards  chlorophyl  in  these  animal  forms,  it  is  not  believed  that 
it  performs  quite  the  same  functions  that  it  does  in  green  plants.  It 
is  intended  to  go  no  further  than  to  state  that  these  animal  forms  do 
develop  a  chloro])hylloid  substance  which  is  iindoubtedly  dejiendent 
upon  the  quantity  of  light  received.  For  such  forms  a  water  conduit 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  natural  habitat. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  of  finding  polyzoa  attached  to  the  interiors 
of  water  conduits,  the  same  as  fresh-water  sponges,  ought  not  to  be 
ignored.  Very  interesting  questions  are  opened  up  by  such  a  discovery, 
and  some  engineer-biologist,  endowed  with  the  scientific  sjiirit  and  a 
fair  stock  of  patience,  has  here  an  opi)ort unity  to  elucidate  a  i)rol)lem 
which  is  not  only  scientifically  interesting,  but  which  has  very  import- 
ant commercial  bearings.  But  those  who  have  not  pursued  working 
biology  to  some  considerable  extent  may  well  await,  in  this  matter,  the 
opinion  of  the  qualified  expert,  because  probably  in  the  entire  range 
of  science  there  is  no  one  place  where  either  preconceived  ojjinions, 
or  those  founded  on  insufiicient  data,  are  so  likely  to  be  modified  by 
study  and  experience  as  in  considering  the  diflerent  manifestations  of 
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Mr.  Rafter,  life  and  the  modifications  to  wliicli  it  is  subject,  under  varying  envi- 
ronment. Realizing  this  truth,  the  writer,  therefore,  stands  ready,  on 
the  presentation  of  acceptable  evidence,  to  modify  whatever  in  the 
nature  of  opinion  is  here  expressed. 
Mr.  Fenkell.  CxEOBGE  H.  Fenkell,  Jun.  Am,  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter).  — There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  "authors  have  obtained  for  large  wood  and  riveted 
pipe  the  most  satisfactory  set  of  experiments  ever  published.  The 
generalized  results  obtained,  however,  for  1897  and  1899,  show  a  con- 
siderable variation,  and  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  the  cause  of  these 
discrepancies  to  the  efiect  of  leaks  in  the  apparatus  or  to  anything  else 
connected  with  the  manipulation  of  the  instruments  or  the  readings  of 
the  same.  Some  of  the  single  observations  are  obviously  in  error,  as 
will  be  seen  later,  but,  on  the  whole,  they  show  very  careful  work,  and 
most  of  the  discrepancies  must  be  looked  for,  either  in  the  effect  of 
curvature  on  the  flow,  the  tunnel,  the  Venturi  meters,  or  in  the 
reductions  of  the  observations. 

The  writer  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  first  three  reasons  given, 
but  will  confine  himself  entirely  to  a  criticism  of  the  reductions,  the 
results  of  which  the  authors  have  published  in  Tables  Nos.  3  and  4. 

A  method  of  judging  the  relative  value  of  experiments  on  the  flow 
of  water  through  pipes,  and  enabling  the  student  to  omit  such  obser- 
vations as  i^rove  to  be  unreliable,  having  given  the  velocity  and  the 
loss  of  head,  first  proposed  by  Gardner  S.  Williams,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E., 
and  since  used  by  him  and  Clarence  W.  Hubbellj  Jun.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E., 
on  a  wide  class  of  work,  is  used  by  the  writer. 

If  v^  =  2  ^  A,  7i  =  ;t-    =  velocity   head  =   //,,.      If,  for   each   given 

velocity,  the  velocity  head  is  calculated  and  is  plotted  with  the  loss  of  ^ 
head  {H,-),  or  friction,  a  straight  line  through  the  origin  should  be  the 
resultant,  if  the  loss  of  head  varies  as  the  square  of  the  velocity. 

In  Figs.  6  and  7,  all  observations  in  each  series  are  shown  in  this 
manner.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  most  satisfactory  way  to 
study  the  relations  existing  between  a  series  of  two  quantities  is  by 
plotting  on  squared  paper;  and  it  is  generally  ciistomary  to  average 
the  results  thus  obtained  (if  a  straight  line)  by  means  of  a  fine  thread, 
which  can  be  moved  about  until  the  best  average  seems  to  have  been 
found.  The  writer  knows  of  no  discussion  on  this  subject,  and  it 
seems  to  have  hardly  been  considered  by  hydraulic  engineers.  In  this 
discussion  the  average  line  is  found  by  first  finding  the  center  of 
gravity  of  an  entire  series,  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  ordinates  and 
the  sum  of  the  abscissas  by  the  number  of  observations.  The  series 
is  then  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  center  of  gravity.  The  center  of 
gravity  of  each  of  these  two  parts  is  found  and  is  plotted  on  Figs.  6, 
7,  8  and  9  with  three  concentric  circles.  This  method  was  first  sug- 
gested to  the  writer  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Hubbell.     These  two  points,  which 
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Mr.  Fenkell. 
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Mr.  Fenkell.  are  in  line  witli  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  entire  series,  determine  the 
position  of  the  average  line,  and  only  in  rare  instances,  with  ordinary 
experiments,  would  this  line  pass  precisely  through  the  origin. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  all  errors  due  to  observation,  personal 
error  of  the  observer,  calibration  of  instruments  and  leaks  or  air 
bubbles  in  the  gauge  connections,  are  nearly  constant  for  all  velocity 
heads,  and  hence  for  all  velocities,  and  if  the  average  line  for  a  series 
of  points  is  moved  jjarallel  to  itself  until  it  passes  through  the  origin, 
it  will  then  be  the  average  line  if  all  errors  are  eliminated  from  the 
observations. 

It  is  also  evident,  after  plotting  all  jaoints,  that  a  few  are  in  error  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  had  better  be  dropped  entirely.  Most  of 
these  are  mentioned  by  the  authors  as  being  of  a  doubtful  nature,  and 
in  Figs.  6  and  7  they  are  all  marked  "  omit."  In  the  experiments  on 
the  wood  pipe,  for  1897,  Manometer  3-4,  Observations  35  and  46  are  so 
treated.  In  the  experiments  on  the  wood  pipe,  for  1899,  Manometer 
3-4,  Observations  35,  36,  50  and  51  were  dropped,  while  with  Mano- 
meter 5-6  all  are  considered  reliable.  Observations  16,  15,  10,  29  and 
28  are  omitted  from  the  experiments  on  the  steel  pipe,  for  1897,  and 
Observation  30  from  the  1899  experiments.  The  lines  deduced  from 
the  reliable  points  are  drawn  in  Figs.  6  and  7,  and  their  equations 
are  as  follows,  H^  referring  to  velocity  head  and  Hj  to  loss  of  head  per 
thousand  feet,  or  friction : 

Six-FooT  Wood  Pipe. 

Manometer  3-4,  1897 H  f=  2.657  H^  +0.0313 

"      1899 H  f-  2.803  fl,,  —0.0188 

5-6,  1899 H  f  =  2.834  ff,,  +0.0079 

Six-FooT  Steel  Pipe. 

Manometer  1-2,  1897 H ^^  3.869  if,,  —  0.0079 

"     1899 i7^=  3.850  if,,   +0.0358 

These  equations  are  the  average  lines  as  plotted,  and  the  constant 
denotes  the  distance  on  the  vertical  axis  that  the  line  passes  from  the 
origin.  If  each  one  is  moved  parallel  with  itself  until  it  passes 
through  the  origin,  they  then  drop  the  constant  and  become: 

Sis-Foot  Wood  Pipe. 

Manometer,  3-4,  1897 Hj-  2.657  H^ 

"    1899 iiy=  2.803  if,, 

5-6,  1899  if  ,.=  2.834  if,, 


Six-FooT  Stf.el  Pipe. 


Manometer,  1-2, 1897 if ^  =  3.869  if „ 

"    1899 Hf=  3-850  ifp 

These  equations  show  the  relation  existing  between  the  velocity 
head  and  the  loss  of  head,  and,  consequently,  with  a  given  velocity^ 
by  multiplying  its  velocity  head  by  the  coefficient  of  H^.,  as  given  in 
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Mr.  Fenkell.  any  of  the  foregoing  equations,  the  result  will  be  the  loss  of  head  per 
thousand  feet  for  that  particular  pipe.  Table  No.  8  has  been  deduced 
from  these  equations,  and  shows  the  results  as  compared  with  those 
given  in  Tables  Nos.  3  and  4,  and  the  values  of  c,  in  the  formula 
V  ^  c  y  r  s,  as  compared  with  those  given  by  the  authors. 

TABLE  No.  8. 
Six-rooT  Wood  Pipe.     Generalized  Results. 


1897. 

1899. 

Manometer 

J-4. 

Manometer 
3-4. 

Manometer  5-6. 
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SH 
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(■») 

fe 

C) 

fa 

^ 

iJ 

fa 

(1) 

(3) 

(3) 

(5) 

(6) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(la) 

1.0 

0.0155 

0.041 

0.066 

127.3 

100 

0.043 

124.5 

0.044 

0.049 

123.2 

116.0 

1.5 

0.0.349 

0.093 

0.123 

127.3 

110 

0.098 

124.5 

0.099 

0.106 

123.2 

118.7 

2.0 

0.0621 

0.165 

0.200 

127.3 

115 

0.174 

124.5 

0.176 

0.184 

123.2 

119.9 

2. .5 

0.0971 

0.258 

0.292 

127.3 

119 

0.272 

124.5 

0.273 

0.284 

123.2 

120.8 

3.0 

0.1398 

0.371 

0.400 

127.3 

122 

0.392 

124.5 

0.396 

0.404 

123.2 

131.4 

3.5 

0.1902 

0.505 

0.527 

127.3 

124 

0.533 

124.5 

0.539 

0.548 

123.2 

121.7 

4.0 

0.2485 

0.660 

0.678 

127.3 

125 

0.697 

124.5 

0.704 

0.712 

123.2 

122.0 

4.5 

0.3144 
0.3882 
0.4697 

0.881 
1.088 
1.317 

124.5 
124.5 
124.5 

0.891 
1.100 
1.331 

0.898 
1.105 
1.335 

123.2 
123.2 
123.2 

122.2 

5  0 

122.4 

5.5 

122.5 

Six-FooT  Steel  Pipe.     Generalized  Results. 
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1899. 

Manometer  1-2. 

Manometer  1-2. 
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(18) 

(19) 

(ao) 

(HI) 

(aa) 

1.0 

0.0155 

0.060 

0.055 

105.5 

110 

0.060 

0.100 

105.6 

81.6 

1.5 

0.0349 

0.135 

0.121 

105.5 

111 

0.134 

0.177 

105.6 

92.0 

2.0 

0.0621 

0.240 

0.220 

105.5 

110 

0.239 

0.277 

105.6 

98.0 

2.5 

0.0971 

0.376 

0.356 

105.5 

108 

0.374 

0.405 

105.6 

101.3 

3.0 

0.1398 

0.541 

0.510 

105.5 

108 

0.538 

0.570 

105.6 

102.4 

3.5 

0.1902 

0.736 

0.673 

105.5 

110 

0.732 

0.765 

105.6 

103.3 

4.0 

0.2485 

0.961 

0.863 

105.5 

111 

0.957 

0.987 

105.6 

103.8 

4  5 

0.3144 

0.3882 
0.4697 

1.210 
1.494 
1.808 

1.237 
1.516 
1.824 

105.6 
105.6 
105.6 

104.3 

5  0 

104.7 

5  5 

105.0 
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It  is  e\4dent  that  if  the   straight  line  passes  through  the  origin,  Mr.  Fenkeil. 

/ —  ^' 

H,.  3c  //,.     If  V  =  c  y  r  s,  c  =     / —     As  v  x   //,•  x  7/,,,  and  as  r  is  con- 

y  r  s.  ■' 

stant  for  each  size,  c  will  remain  constant  for  all  velocities  in  the 
same  pipe,  as  shown  in  the  table.  This  method  of  reducing  the  obser- 
vations shows  considerable  decrease  in  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
wood  pipe,  while  that  of  the  steel  pii^e  is  slightly  increased.  This 
increase  is  so  small,  however,  that  it  should  not  be  considered,  as  it 
represents  a  fineness  hai'dly  justified  by  the  experiments.  It  does 
show,  however,  that  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  steel  pipe,  as  nearly 
as  can  be  calculated,  was  the  same  in  1899  as  in  1897. 


TABLE  No.  9.— Rochester  38-Inch  Steel  Pipe,  1897. 
Emil  KuiCHiiiNG,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 


Velocity 

Loss  per 

Loss  per  1  000 

c. 

c. 

Velocity. 

Head. 

1  000  ft. 

ft.    Annual 

From  Column 

From  Annual 

Hv. 

Hf. 

Report. 

3. 

Report. 

(1) 

(») 

f3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1.23897 

0.02383 

0.1513 

0.1629 

113.2 

109.07 

1.25425 

0.02442 

0.1.550 

0.1545 

113.2 

113.41 

1.22286 

0.02322 

0.1474 

0.1418 

113.2 

115.41 

1.150«.5 

0.02057 

0.1305 

0.1229 

113.2 

116.63 

1.1W.51 

O.OUW 

0.1211 

0.1172 

113.2 

114.98 

1.020tH) 

0.01018 

0.1027 

0.1048 

113.2 

112.03 

O.WtTitO 

0.01255 

0.0797 

0.0819 

113.2 

111.53 

0.81413 

0.01029 

0.0653 

0.0615 

113.2 

116.49 

0.03742 

0.00C30 

0.0400 

0.a397 

113.2 

113.66 

0.50525 

0.00396 

0.0251 

0.025i 

113.2 

112.58 

TABLE  No.  10.  — 42-In.  Conduit,  East  Jersey  Water  Company,  1896. 
J.  "Waldo  Smith,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
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TABLE  No.  11.— 8.58-Ft.  Flume  at  Holyoke,   1887. 
OiiEMENs  Hebschel,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 


No.  of 
Observation. 

Velocity. 

Velocity 
Head. 

Loss  per 
1000  ft. 

Loss   per 

1  000  ft. 

"115  Exp." 

c. 

From 

Column  4. 

c. 

From 

"115  Exp." 

(1) 
501 

(») 

0.5 
1.0 
1.5 
2.0 
2.5 
3.0 
3.5 
4.0 
4.5 

(3; 

0.00.39 
0.0155 
0.0349 
0.0621 
0.0971 
0.1.398 
0.1902 
0.2485 
0.3144 

(*) 

0.01 04 
0.0412 
0.0927 
0.1650 
0.2580 
0.3714 
0.5054 
0.6603 
0.8354 

(5) 

0.0078 
0.0320 
0.0822 
0.1532 
0.2421 
0.3520 
0.4902 
0.6520 
0.8350 

(6) 

106.1 
106.1 
106.1 
106.1 
106.1 
106.1 
106.1 
106.1 
106.1 

120.5 

502 

503 

504 

505 

506 

507 

508.. 

116.6 
112.7 
110.3 
108.8 
107.7 
106.9 
106.2 

509 

105.6 

Fig.  8  represents  the  observations  on  the  .38-in.  steel  conduit,  at 
Rochester,  made  by  Emil  Kiiichling,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. ,  in  1897,* 
and  the  writer  believes  them  to  be  the  best  experiments  on  large 
riveted  pipe  ever  made  at  low  velocities.  In  Table  No.  9  the  loss  per 
thousand  feet  and  values  of  c  are  compared  with  those  published 
by  Mr.  Kuichling.  This  table  was  deduced  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  for  the  6-ft.  wood  and  steel  pipes. 

Fig.  9  shows  a  few  of  the  results  on  the  East  Jersey  Water  Com- 
pany's 42-in.  riveted  pipe,f  obtained  by  J.  Waldo  Smith,  M.  Am.  Soc. 
C.  E.  Although  a  large  number  of  observations  were  made  on  this 
company's  conduits,  they  were  taken  on  so  many  different  lengths, 
with  but  few  series  on  the  same  pipe  through  a  range  of  velocities, 
that  only  a  part  of  them  is  capable  of  being  worked  up  in  this  man- 
ner. Many  of  them  show  wide  discrepancies;  that  which  is  shown 
being  the  best  one  published.  Fig.  9  also  shows,  in  like  manner,  the 
generalized  results,  taken  from  an  average  line,  of  the  experiments 
on  an  8.58-ft.  flume,  J  152.88  ft.  long,  by  Clemens  Herschel,  M.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E.  As  the  single  observations  were  not  iDublished,  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell  the  amount  of  averaging  necessary  to  produce  the 
jjublished  results.  A  comparison  of  published  results  and  those 
calculated  by  the  writer  on  these  pipes  is  shown  in  Table  No.  11. 

In  order  to  test  a  set  of  experiments  by  this  method,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  considerable  range  of  velocities  on  the  same  length  of  pipe, 
and  the  first  series  by  the  authors  was  the  first  set  so  taken  on  large 
stave  pipe.  Figs.  6  and  7  show  the  best  sets  of  experiments  on  large 
riveted  pipe,  to  date,  which  can  be  tested  by  this  method.     It  is  to  be 

*  "  Annual  Report,  Executive  Board,"  Rochester,  1897. 

t  "115  Experiments  on  the  Carrying  Capacity  of  Large  Riveted  Metal  Conduits,  up 
to  6  ft.  per  second  of  Velocity  of  Flow,"  by  Clemens  Herschel,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

X  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xvii,  1887,  and  "115  Experiments,"  by  Clemens 
Herschel. 
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regretted  that  the  experimeuts  on  the  Astoria  wooden  and  riveted  Mr.  Kenkell. 
pipe,  l)y  Arthiir  L.  Adams,*  M.  Am.   Soc.  C.  E. ,  are  not  capable  of 
such  comparison. 

D.  C.  Henny,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — In  his  discussion  of  Mr.  HenDy. 
the  first  series  of  experimeuts  the  writer  touched  upou  some  elemen- 
tary factors  wliich  iu  the  first  paper  had,  in  his  jndgmeut,  failed  to 
receive  the  attention  they  deserved.  Being  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  - 
the  first  experiments  were  to  be  supplemented  and  extended,  he 
hoped  that  an  opportunity  would  be  sought  to  remove  more  fully  the 
doubt  which  seemed  justitied  regarding  some  of  these  jjoints.  In  this 
respect,  the  writer  confesses  to  some  disapijointmeut,  the  more  severe 
as  he  realizes  the  scarcity  of  available  information  and  the  perhaps 
unduly  enhanced  value  which  is  likely  to  be  accorded  to  individual 
experiments. 

Diameter. — In  the  present  paper  the  authors  have  continued  to 
assume  the  interior  diameter  of  the  stave  pipe  at  72.^  ins.  No  mention 
is  made  of  any  check,  by  actual  measTxrement,  upou  this  assumption, 
which,  for  reasons  stated,  the  writer  considered  as  probably  incorrect. 
He  can  now  add  that,  last  January,  he  made  a  hasty  examination  of 
the  wooden  pipe  at  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  trestle,  at  Station 
276,  at  which  point  Manometer  No.  3  was  located.  He  found  that 
while  the  assumed  iuterior  diameter,  72i  ins.,  corresponds  with  the  pro- 
jection of  thread  at  each  lug  of  3|  ins.,  the  actual  jsrojection  exceeded 
this  iu  every  case.  On  a  few  of  the  bolts  he  measured  a  i)rojection  of 
^ins.,  made  possible  only  by  the  jjlacing  of  dozens  of  washers  or 
fillers  under  the  nuts.  Whether  the  bolts  themselves  were  longer  than 
stated  by  Mr.  Goldmark  in  his  jjaperf  on  the  Pioneer  Power  Plant  the 
writer  had  no  means  at  hand  for  determining.  The  exposed  portion 
of  the  pipe  had  the  api)earance  of  having  been  re-cinched,  after  com- 
l)letion,  to  stoji  leakage,  it  being  observed  incidentally  as  an  interesting 
fact,  that  many  of  the  pressed-steel  lugs  had  become  badly  deformed, 
the  side  walls  having  generally  bent  inward  until  in  some  cases  they 
touched  at  the  top. 

The  possibility  of  such  reduction  in  diameter  emphasizes  the  lan- 
certainty,  well  known  to  wooden-ijipe  biiilders,  of  basing  an  estimate 
of  the  jjrobable  diameter  of  a  stave  pipe  upon  the  original  width  of 
the  individual  staves,  as  appears  to  have  been  done  by  the  authors. 

It  is  not  contended  that  the  apparent  reduction  of  diameter  here 
observed  renders  a  similar  excessive  reduction  likely  where  the  pipe  is 
buried.  The  probabilities  ai'e  the  other  way,  yet  it  leaves  it  pertinent 
to  ask  why  the  authors  have  omitted  to  present  measurements  of  the 
outer  circumference  of  the  pipe,  readily  obtainable  at  the  various 
points  where  the  pipe  passes  over  bridges  and  trestles.     Even  if  such 

*  Tiansactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xxxvi,  p.  1. 
+  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E..  Vol.  xxxviii,  p.  370. 
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Mr.  Henny.  measurements  could  not  be  accepted  as  true  averages  tliey  would 
have  defined  more  clearly  the  relative  importance  of  the  possible 
error  due  to  this  cause.  The  writer  believes  that  at  the  point  ex- 
amined by  him  the  pipe  may  well  have  been  less  than  71  ins.  in  dia- 
meter, and  have  had  an  area  close  to  55'o  less  than  that  assumed. 

It  was  contended  by  the  authors  in  their  first  paper  *  that  there 
was  no  need  of  such  measurements:  First,  because  similar  uncertainty 
as  to  diameter  would  exist  in  other  stave  pipe,  which  the  writer 
cannot  admit,  because  experience  makes  it  possible,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  stave  pipe,  to  aiaproximate  closely  to  the  desired  diameters; 
and  second,  because  the  j^ossible  error  attributed  to  this  cause  would 
be  insignificant  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  disparity  in  results 
of  the  Ogden  and  previous  experiments,  which  is  also  objected  to  as 
imposing  an  illogical  and  irrelevant  limitation  ui^on  the  accuracy  of 
the  experiments. 

Presence  of  Air. — The  writer  has  failed  to  find  any  information  as 
to  the  air  which  had  accumulated  at  summits  Avhere  it  could  be  blown 
off.  Check  valves  to  be  dejii'essed  with  a  bar  afl'orded  the  only  means 
for  releasing  air,  and  these  did  not  occur  at  all  summits,  judging  from 
the  profile  f  presented  by  Mr.  Goldmark.  In  this  respect  the  long 
section  of  stave  pipe  is  not  as  thoroughly  protected  as  the  shorter  sec- 
tion with  the  tunnel  relief  shaft  at  its  upj^er  end.  Air  at  summits, 
where  it  cannot  be  blown  off",  does  not,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  neces- 
sarily reveal  its  presence  through  any  irregularity  in  the  results  of 
experiments. 

Presence  of  Sediment. — It  was  considered  highly  imjirobable  by  Mr. 
Goldmark  that  sediment  could  have  affected  seriously  the  first  experi- 
ments on  the  short  section  of  stave  pipe,  because  the  pipe  had  been  in 
use  only  a  few  months  previous  to  the  time  the  experiments  were 
made.  This  argument  does  not  hold  good  in  the  jn'esent  instance,  two 
years  having  elapsed.  The  importance  of  this  matter  has  become 
forcibly  impressed  upon  the  writer's  mind  by  a  recent  occurrence  which 
is  of  interest  in  this  connection. 

The  light  wooden  trestle  carrying  the  52-in.  inverted  stave-pipe 
siphon,  on  the  line  of  the  Santa  Ana  Canal|  across  Deep  Caiion,  near 
i-fedlands,  Cal.,  was  originally  designed  for  a  load  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  jaipe  and  water  immediately  over  it.  No  account  was  taken,  so 
far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  of  the  additional  load  due  to  thrust  from 
vertical  curvature,  amounting,  as  was  shown  in  his  discussion  of  the 
paper  mentioned,  to  over  4.0%  of  the  load  figured  on.  The  trestle  set- 
tled considerably  at  the  time  of  filling  the  pipe,  and  in  the  course  of 
years  showed  further  dangerous  signs  of  weakness,  until,  a  short  time 

*  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xl,  p.  557. 

■\  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xxxviii,  p.  355. 

%  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xxxiii,  Plate  xvii. 
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ago,  a  i)ortion  of  it  co]lai)sod,  earning  a  part  of  tbe  ])ip(^  dowu  with  Mr.  Henny. 
it.  It  then  became  apparent  that,  for  about  60  ft.  in  length,  the  pipe 
liad  gradually  tilled  witli  fine  sand,  which  had  become  indurated, 
and  which  had  left  only  a  small  passage  for  tlie  water  in  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  siphon.  The  sediment  had  added  to  the  load,  and  had 
probably  contributed  materially  to  the  disastrous  result.  So  far  as 
this  incident  concerns  the  jn-esent  discussion  and  the  possibility  of  the 
formation  of  sediment  in  pipe  lines  generally,  it  should  be  understood 
that  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  only  a  very  small  flow  of 
water  had  passed  through  the  pipe,  which  had  thus  been  converted 
into  a  long  settling  basin;  and  that  the  sand-box  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  canal  may  not  have  been  effective  or  properly  operated.  Yet,  con- 
sidering all  circumstances,  the  probability  of  a  serious  amount  of 
sediment  forming  in  this  siphon  did  not  seem  great. 

The  Ogden  pipe  takes  water  directly  from  a  similar  mountain 
stream;  its  intake  is  believed  to  be  unprovided  with  any  sand-trap  or 
settling  basin,  and  the  writer  understands  that  the  small  jjercentage  of 
the  total  available  })ower  ordinarily  utilized  calls  for  only  alow  velocity 
in  the  jiipe. 

Unless  definite  information  can  be  presented,  tending  to  prove  the 
pipe  to  have  had  a  clear  section,  it  is  necessary  to  fall  back  upon  a 
comijarative  study  of  results,  and  with  this  end  in  view  Table  No.  12 
has  been  deduced. 

TABLE  No.  12. — Expekiments  on  Six-Foot  Stave  Pipe. 


Group. 

Velocity, 

in  feet 
per  second. 

Value  of  c  in  the  Chezy  Formula. 

Short  Section. 

Long  Section. 

1897. 

1899. 

1899. 

Deduced  from 
average  curve. 

Calculated   from  average  of   obser- 
vations for  each  group 

(1) 

(a> 

(3) 

(*) 

(■"») 

/ 

1.175 
1.244 
2.12(1 
2.144 
3.239 
3.324 
4.845 

104 
10(i 
11<> 
IKi 
123 
123 

1.55 
137 
11(5 
IIH 
127 
124 
125 

117 

V 

/ 

118 
121 

/ 

119 

a: 

121 

M 

121 

r 

123 

Table  No.  12  gives  the  vulucs  of  c  for  the  velocities  indicated  in 
Column  2.  Column  3  gives  these  values  as  deduced  from  the  average 
curve  deduced  from  the  1897  experiments  on  the  short   section    of 
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Mr.  Henny.  stave  pipe.  Column  4  gives  the  values  found  on  the  same  section  of 
pipe  in  lfc99,  and  Column  5  gives  the  values  found  on  the  long  section 
of  pipe  in  1899. 

The  grave  disparity  which  may  be  observed  in  the  results  for  low 
velocities  is  sufficient  to  caiase  their  rejection.  For  velocities  above 
above  1.5  ft.  per  second  the  results  agree  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

As  regards  the  presence  of  sediment,  the  comparison  gives 
undoubted  weight  to  the  assumption  that  if  no  sediment  were  present 
in  the  short  section  of  pipe  in  1897,  there  probably  was  none  in  1899. 
From  the  close  agreement  of  the  experiments  on  the  short  and  long- 
section  (Columns  4  and  5),  the  further  deduction  may  be  made  that 
the  long  section  must  also  have  been  practically  free  from  sediment. 
The  writer  believes,  however,  that  this  chain  of  reasoning  is  not  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  depend  on  for  conclusions,  where  the  physical  facts 
in  the  case,  so  far  as  understood  by  the  writer,  rather  favor  the  infer- 
ence that  some  unknown  amount  of  sediment  may  have  been  present 
in  the  pipe.  Bio w-oflf  gates,  as  argued  before,  would,  upon  their  first 
discharge,  have  afforded  the  means  of  establishing  the  presence  or 
absence  of  sediment  at  least  at  or  near  the  points  where  attached.  If 
they  have  been  utilized  for  this  purpose  the  wi-iter  has  failed  to  find 
any  mention  of  it  by  the  authors. 

Curvahire. — Experiments  to  determine  the  eflect  of  sweeping  curves 
upon  the  loss  of  head  in  pipe  lines  are  yet  to  be  undertaken.  Measur- 
ing the  loss  of  head  due  to  short  and  sharp  curves  is  not  believed  to 
furnish  a  safe  guide  in  this  respect.  Short  elbows  alternating  with 
long  tangents  in  a  pipe  line  are  likely  to  have  only  a  local  efi'ect  upon 
the  motion  of  the  particles.  Skin  friction  in  the  straight  reaches  will 
tend  to  oppose  the  disturbance  and  Avill  favor,  and  probably  repro- 
duce, approximately  parallel  and  rectilinear  motion.  With  long- 
curves,  the  centrifugal  force,  while  smaller  in  amount,  has  longer 
time  to  act  and  to  establish  a  regime  of  its  own  for  each  particu- 
lar curve,  which,  whatever  it  may  be,  whether  a  generally  rotating 
motion,  or  arbitrary  eddying,  is  sure  to  increase  the  frictional  loss. 
With  comparatively  short  tangents  intervening,  the  new  regime,  after 
being  established,  will  extend  into  the  next  curve,  and  be  either  con- 
firmed or  destroyed  to  make  place  for  another  general  scheme  of  move- 
ment, and  every  change  of  motion  involves  additional  loss. 

With  a  pipe  line,  such  as  was  available  to  the  authors,  having 
hardly  any  true  tangents,  it  was  impracticable  to  study  the  eflfect  of 
curvature  independently.  Moreover,  it  must  be  admitted  that  most 
wooden  pipe  lines  have  a  considerable  percentage  of  easy  curvature. 
Being  familiar  with  a  large  number  of  stave  pipe  lines  now  in  use,  the 
writer  will  say,  however,  that  he  knows  of  none  where  the  percentage 
of  true  tangents,  especially  if  expressed  in  diameters,  is  so  small  as 
would  appear  to  be  the  case  with  the  Ogden  pipe  line,  judging  from  the 
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plan  and  i)rofilo  slunvu  in  Mr.  Goldmark's  paper.  And  es])ociall_v  is  this  Mr.  Hfim >  • 
true  if  tlie  Ogden  i)ipo  line  ho  compared  in  this  respect  with  stave  i)ipe 
lines  elsewhere,  ex})eriments  whei-eon  have  been  recorded.  Specula- 
tion on  this  subject  may  be  fruitless,  yet  it  emphasizes  the  necessity 
of  entering  this  field  analytically  before  hydraulicians  can  hope  to 
make  material  progi-ess. 

General  Remtrks. — The  writer  wishes  to  reiterate,  that  possible  " 
presence  of  air  and  sediment,  as  well  as  probable  deficiency  in  diameter, 
if  causing  error  at  all,  have  produced  ciimulative  results  in  increasing 
the  value  of  c;  while  an  unusually  high  percentage  of  length  of  curves 
tends  in  the  same  direction.  Whether  the  combined  effect  may  be 
deemed  sufficient  to  bring  these  experiments  in  line  with  those  previ- 
ously undertaken  with  smooth  surfaced  conduits  of  various  classes,  or 
whether  a  serious  doubt  should  be  entertained  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  Kutter  formula  as  applied  to  smooth-bore  pipe,  can  hardly  be  set- 
tled satisfactorily  until  additional  light  be  thrown  upon  this  complex 
subject.  In  the  absence  of  additional  and  convincing  information  to 
the  contrary,  the  writer  inclines  to  the  former  proposition.  Moreover, 
the  new  experiments  on  the  stave  pipe,  taken  by  themselves,  constitute 
a  forcible  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Kutter  formula  so  far  as 
it  accounts  for  change  in  velocity. 

The  experiments  on  the  steel  pipe  strengthen  tlie  belief  that   the 
Kutter  formula  offers  no  advantage  over  the  simple  Chezy  formula. 

On  the  important  subject  of  effect  of  time  on  the  carrying  capacity, 
the  experiments  shed  some  valuable  light.  Table  No.  4  is,  in  this 
respect,  not  as  conclusive  as  Table  No.  12,  since  the  latter  i)ermits  of  , 
a  comparison  of  the  experiments  of  1897  and  1899  on  the  same  section 
of  stave  pipe.  The  value  of  c  shows  no  diminution  during  the  two 
years'  interval.  With  the  steel  pipe,  the  diminution  ia  carrying  capa- 
lity  is  very  marked,  considering  the  short  time  the  pipe  has  been  in 
use,  and  while  the  earlier  experiments  indicate  a  superiority  in  the 
carrying  capacity  of  stave  pipe  over  steel  pii)e,  of  about  12V,,  for  8.1  ft. 
velocity,  this  difference  appears  to  have  increased,  in  the  course  of  two 
years,  to  20  per  cent. 
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THE   ALBANY  WATER  FILTRATION  PLANT. 
Discussion.* 


By  Messrs.  G.  L.  Christian,  John  C.  Tbautwine,  Jk.  ,  and  AiiLen  Hazen. 


Uv.  Christian.  G.  L.  CHRISTIAN,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — This  paper 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  water  filtration.  The  large 
death  rate  from  typhoid  fever  before  the  construction  of  the  filter,  and 
the  material  reduction  in  the  deaths  from  that  cause  alone  would  justify 
the  expenditure  necessary  for  its  installation.  But,  when  all  the 
inhabitants  use  the  filtered  water  it  would  seem  that  the  death  rate 
should  be  decreased  even  more  than  it  has  been. 

The  writer  was  interested  in  the  cracks  in  the  concrete  and  brick 
masonry  caused  by  the  low  temperature.  He  was  also  interested  in 
Mr.  Rafter's  remarks  on  that  subject,  having  had  a  similar  experience 
some  years  ago  while  engaged  on  a  reservoir  in  which  there  was  a 
straight  masonry  wall  approximately  475  ft.  long.  The  height  of  this 
wall  from  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  to  the  under  side  of  the  coping  was 
26  ft.    Its  thickness  was  4  ft.  at  the  top  "and  13  ft.  6  ins.  at  the  bottom. 

It  was  built  of  second-class  rubble  masonry,  the  constituents  being 
a  freshly  quarried  gneiss  of  good  quality  and  a  mortar  composed  of 
2  parts  sand  to  1  of  a  standard  American  Portland  cement. 

The  rock  was  all  cleaned  and  washed  immediately  before  being  laid, 
and  the  work  was  done  by  good  masons,  of  experience  in  that  line  of 
work,  and  who  were  under  constant  supervision.     The  wall  was  com- 

*  Continued  from  February,  1900,  Proceedinr/s.  See  November,  1899,  Proceedhif/s 
for  Paper,  by  Allen  Hazen,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  on  this  subject. 
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])lote(l  (hiriug  the    latter  i)art   of  August,  and,  as  cold   Aveather   ap-  Mr.  Christian. 
l)roaehed,  it  was  examiued  carefully  every  few  days. 

Early  iu  December  the  thermometer  fell  suddenly  to  12°  Fahr. ,  and 
on  that  day  cracks  were  noticed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  18.     They  extended 
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Fig.  18. 
through  the  wall,  were  about  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  generally  fol- 
lowed the  joints.  They  never  widened,  but,  on  the  contrary,  closed 
gradually  as  the  water  rose  in  the  reservoir  and  the  warm  weather  ap- 
proached, finally  closing  so  tightly  that  only  by  the  closest  scrutiny 
could  they  be  seen,  even  though  each  place  had  been  marked  carefully 
in  order  that  it  might  be  found  readily. 

John  C.  Tkautwine,  Jr.,  Assoc.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — To  the  Mr.  Trautwine. 
writer  this  paper  has  a  special  interest  as  a  source  of  information  and 
a  bnsis  of  comparison,  in  connection  with  the  several  large  plants  now 
being  designed  for  the  filtration  of  the  Philadelphia  supj^ly. 

After  innumerable  rei)orts  upon  filtration,  by  Councilmanic  Com- 
mittees, by  local  organizations,*  by  the  writer,  as  Chief  of  the  Btireaii 
of  Water,  and  by  his  j^redecessor,  Mr.  John  L.  Ogden,  and  after  years 
of  fruitless  discussion  and  inaction,  the  present  Mayor,  Hon.  Samuel 
H.  Ashbridge,  who  took  his  seat  on  April  3d,  1899,  secured  from 
Councils,  on  April  20th.  an  ordinance  providing  for  "  the  employment 
of  three  experts  relative  to  the  improvement,  filtration  and  extension 
of  the  water  supply,"  Avho  were  "to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Water  and  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Surveys  in  examining  and  reporting 
upon  the  question." 

On  May  8th,  the  Mayor  announced  the  appointment  of  Messrs. 
Rudolph  Hering,  of  New  York;  Samuel  M.  Gray,  of  Providence,  and 
Joseph  M.  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  who,  on  September  15th,  presented 
a  report  recommending,  in  conchisiou: 

1.  The  adoption  of  that  project  l)y  which  the  waters  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill and  Delaware  Eivers,  taken  within  the  city  limits,  are  purified  by 
filtration. 

2.  The  immediate  improvement  of  the  existing  plant,  in  accordance 
with  the  detailed  recommendations  of  their  report. 

Among  the  improvements  recommended  was  the  restriction  of  waste 
by  the  introduction  of  meters. 

In  their  resume  and  conclusions  the  exijerts  say: 
•'  We  consider  that,  at  present,  a  daily  supply  of  2n0  000  000  galls., 
being  150  galls,  per  capita,   is  a  very  liberal  allowance.     We  recom- 
mend that  this  quantity  of  pure  water  be  immediately  provided  for. " 

*  Including  the  Woman's  Health  Protective  Association,  who  submitted  a  report  by 
Mr.  Jos.  B.  Rider  and.  later,  one  by  Mr.  Allen  Hazeu. 
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Mr.  Trautwine.  This  involves  a  material  restriction  of  the  consumption,  which  is 
now  variously  estimated  at  from  220  000  000  to  over  275  000  000  galls, 
daily. 

The  striking  features  of  the  Albany  plant  are,  perhaps,  on  the  one 
hand,  its  immensity  when  compared  with  previously  existing  American 
slow  filtration  plants,  and  on  the  other  hand,  its  insignificance  (if  the 
word  may  be  used  without  ofi'ence),  in  comparison  with  the  magnificent 
installation  recommended  by  the  experts  for  Philadelphia. 

Prior  to  the  construction  of  the  Albany  plant,  with  its  aggregate 
filter-bed  area  of  5.6  acres,  that  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  with  a  corre- 
sponding area  of  2.5  acres  was  much  the  largest  slow  plant  in  America, 
and  in  1897  the  aggregate  area  of  all  those  plants  of  which  the  writer 
could  learn  did  not  reach  7  acres  (Fig.  19). 


Acres 

3.5 


5.6 
66.7 


Lawrence.  Mass. 


■  United  States,  Total,  1897. 


■  Albany. 
'Philadelphia.'' 


*For  a  supply  reduced  to  SOU  iiiillion  gallons  per  day,  as  recommended 
by  the  experts,  at  3  million  gallons  per  acre  per  day. 

COMPARISON   OF  AREAS  OF   FILTER   BEDS. 
Fig.  19. 

Upon  visiting  the  Albany  plant  dtiring  its  constriiction,  in  May, 
1899,  the  writer  was  much  impressed  with  the  great  extent  of  the 
operations  in  i^rogress,  indicated  by  the  photographic  views  accom- 
panying the  pajjer,  and  it  was  therefore  a  startling  reflection  that  these 
vast  i^rovisions  would  be  insufiicient  to  siii3ply  one  of  the  four 
20  000  000-gall.  jjumps  at  the  Queen  Lane  (Philadelphia)  pumping 
station,  which  station  represents  barely  one-fifth  of  the  aggregate 
nominal  capacity  of  all  the  Philadelphia  j)umi3S,  and  that  the  daily 
pumi^age  at  Philadelphia*  was  nearly  fifteen  times  greater  than  the 
capacity  of  the  Albany  plant. 

Even  with  the  restricted  consumption  contemplated  by  the  experts, 
the  Philadelphia  filtration  plant  will  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  largest 
in  the  world,  and  certainly  very  mitch  larger  than  any  other  under  a 
single  control. 

Philadelphia  is  sui^plied  from  six  stations,  the  smallest  of  which 
(Roxborough)  has  a  nominal  daily  capacity  of  24  500  000  galls. ,  and  is 
credited,  in  the  Bureati  report  for  1898,  with  an  average  daily  pumpage 
of  over  20  000  000  galls.,  as  against  15  000  000   galls,    nominal    daily 

*  Two  hundrei  and  twenty  million  U.  S.  galls.,  as  estimated  by  the  experts.  By 
plunger  displacement,  after  allowance  for  slip,  the  pumpage,  as  stated  in  Report  of 
Water  Bureau  for  1898,  was  275  000  000  galls. 
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(■rtpncity,  aud  12  500  000  ^alls.   actual  consumption,   for   the  Albany  Mr.  Trauiwine. 
plant. 

The  aj;j>:rogate  bed  area  of  the  four  slow  plants  roeouuuemU'd  by  tlie 
.  xperts  for  immediate  construction  for  Philadelphia  is  54  acres,  and, 
in  addition  to  this,  a  rapid  or  "  mechanical  "  plant  of  50  000  000  galls, 
daily  capacity  Avas  recommended  for  the  Spring  Garden  System. 

The  tilter-bed  areas  of  these  four  plants,  and  the  equivalent  slow- 
bed  area  of  the  rapid  plant  recommended  for  the  Spring  Garden 
System*  are  shown  graphically,  and  compared  with  that  of  the  Albany 
1-1  ant,  in  Fig.   20. 


Albiiny 


I'liilmlelphia 


Roxboro 


Beluiont 


16.6 


"Spring  Garden    Torresdalc 


30.35 


Queen  Lane 
itapid"  Plant,.JO  million  gallons  daily,taken  as  equivalent  to  ^=16.6  acresof  slow  beds. 

COMPARISON  OF  AREAS  OF  FILTER  BEDS   ALBANY  AND  PHILADELPHIA. 
Fig.  20. 

The  construction  of  the  Albany  plant  ha^ipens  most  opportunely 
for  the  authorities  in  charge  of  the  Philadelphia  work,  who  may  profit 
by  it,  not  only  as  a  pattern,  but,  if  time  jjermits,  as  a  most  useful 
monitor,  showing  where  modifications  may  be  advisable  in  the  Phila- 
ilelphia  jdants  in  order  that  they  may  be  more  perfectly  adapted  to 
the  conditions  there  existing.  Indeed,  unless  the  differences  in  con- 
ditions })etween  the  two  places  are  studied  most  carefully,  the  Albany 
l)lant  will  lose  much  of  its  special  usefulness  to  the  Philadelphia 
authorities. 

Philadelphia  draws  more  than  95%  of  its  present  enormous  supply 
from  five  pumping  stations  on  the  Schuylkill  River,  whose  water-shed 
IS  aboiit  1  900  square  miles,  and  the  remainder,  or  less  than  5%,  from 
the  Delaware,  the  water-shed  of  which,  above  Philadelphia,  is  bet  ween 
four  and  five  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  Schuylkill. 

Between  the  Hudson,  at  Albany,  and  the  Delaware,  at  Pliiladel- 
phia,  there  is  considerable  analogy.  Both  cities  draw  from  tide- 
water; each  is  within  a  half  day  of  the  sea,  by  water;  in  each  case  city 

*  Capacity  allotted.  50  000  000  galls,  per  day.  Rate  a.ssuine<l.  3  000  000  galls,  per  acre 
per  day . 
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Mr.  Trautwine.  sewers  discharged  iuto  the  river  both  above  and  below  the  intake 
prior  to  filtration;  in  each  the  design  of  the  filtration  jalant  involves 
the  removal  of  the  intake  to  a  point  above  the  discharge  of  city 
sewage;  and  the  water-shed  areas  of  the  two  rivers,  above  the  two 
cities,  respectively,  are  nearly  equal. 

Ml'.  Hazen  gives  the  population  per  square  mile  of  the  Hudson, 
above  Albany,  as  33  in  1880,  and  43  in  1890,  from  which  we  may 
assiime  38  as  the  corresponding  figure  for  1885;  while  Mr.  Hering,  iu 
his  report  on  extension  of  water  supply  in  1885,  gives  the  population 
of  the  water-shed  of  the  Delaware,  above  Philadelphia,  as  59  per 
square  mile,  including  the  Lehigh  water-shed,  and  54  exclusive  of 
that  water-shed. 

The  distribution  of  the  population  in  each  of  the  two  Avater-sheds 
is  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  21,  in  which  they  are  compared  also  with 
that  of  the  Schuylkill. 

All  the  data  of  population  shown  in  Fig.  21,  are  those  for  the  year 
1885,  they  having  been  found  convenient  of  access  in  each  case. 
"While  those  of  to-day  would  of  course  show  a  marked  increase  in 
most  cases,  yet  the  changes  which  have  occurred  are  probably  not  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  interfere  Avith  the  usefulness  of  the  figures  given, 
for  the  immediate  purpose  in  hand,  viz.,  an  exhibit  of  the  relation 
between  the  three  rivers  in  regard  to  density  and  distribution  of 
population. 

For  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  the  pojiulations  have  been  taken 
from  a  map  prepared  by  Mr.  Rudolph  Hering,  and  published  with  his 
report  of  1885  on  the  improvement  of  the  Philadelj^hia  supi>ly.  In 
the  case  of  the  Hudson  they  were  found  by  averaging  the  figures 
given  by  Mr.  Hazen,  in  Table  No.  1,  for  the  years  1880  and  1890.  The 
distances,  for  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware,  were  roughly  scaled  from 
the  map  mentioned.  Those  for  the  Hudson  are  given  by  Mr.  Hazen 
in  Table  No.  1.     In  no  case  has  any  attempt  at  accuracy  been  made. 

A  striking  feature,  in  the  case  of  the  Hudson,  is  the  large  popula- 
tion massed  upon  the  banks  of  the  stream  at  Troy  and  Watervliet, 
only  4  miles  above  Albany,  with  a  further  addition  of  popiilation,  half 
as  great,  within  the  next  4  miles,  giving  a  total  population  (in  1885) 
of  100  000  within  8  miles  of  the  intake.  Nothing  like  this  exists  on 
the  Delaware.  The  jsortion  of  Philadelphia  lying  above  the  intake 
has,  as  a  rule,  only  a  rural  population,  and  the  experts  have  recom- 
mended the  removal  of  the  intake  to  a  point  just  within  the  upper 
city  limit.  The  largest  town  on  the  Delaware  (Trenton,  N.  J.)  had, 
in  1885,  a  population  of  only  about  30  000,  or  less  than  half  of  that  of 
Troy  and  Watervliet,  and  it  is  30  miles  above  the  city.  The  entire 
population  represented  on  the  diagram  as  contiguous  to  the  Delaware, 
within  50  miles  of  Philadelphia,  does  not  equal  that  on  the  Hudson 
within  5  miles  of  Albany.     Nevertheless,  the  density  of  i^opulation 
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Mr.  Tniutwine. 
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Mr.  Trautwine.  ou  the  entire  water-shed  of  the  DelaAvare,  as  given  by  Mr.  Hering,  for 
1885,  is  more  than  50%"  greater  than  that  for  the  Hudson,  as  deduced 
from  Table  No.  1. 

But  while  the  conditions  in  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware  are  thus 
seen  to  be  somewhat  analogous,  a  glaring  contrast  appears  when  we 
compare  either  of  these  two  rivers  with  the  Schuylkill;  and,  inasmuch 
as  Philadelphia  now  takes  more  than  95%  of  her  supply  from  the 
latter  stream,  and  is  to  continue  to  take  75%  from  it,  according  to  the 
plan  recommended  by  the  exj^erts  for  immediate  execution,  the 
importance  of  bearing  these  differences  in  mind  becomes  at  once 
ajjparent. 

The  water-sheds  of  the  Delaware  and  the  Hudson  are  each  between 
four  and  five  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  the  density 
of  population  is  approximately  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  areas. 
On  the  map  accompanying  his  report  of  1885,*  Mr.  Hering  states  the 
average  population  of  the  Schuylkill  water-shed  above  Philadelphia 
as  176  per  square  mile,  while  Mr.  Dana  C.  Barber,  in  a  table  accom- 
panying his  report  of  1884  upon  his  sanitary  survey  of  the  Schuylkill 
Valley,!  gives  the  area  as  1863.9  square  miles,  and  the  population  as 
372  000,  making  the  average  density  of  population  200  per  square 
mile.  In  order  to  rejiresent  with  approximate  correctness  the  rela- 
tions between  the  three  rivers  in  the  matter  of  density  of  population, 
the  writer  has  j^lotted  the  populations  for  the  Schuylkill  upon  a 
scale  four  times  as  large  as  for  the  other  two  rivers. 

Referring  to  the  diagram  of  the  Schuylkill,  we  find,  within  about 
50  miles  of  the  city,  Conshohocken,  Phoenixville,  Pottstown  and  Bii'ds- 
boro,  all  important  iron  manufacturing  towns,  and  Norristown,  a  well- 
to-do  county-seat,  once  important  in  the  same  respect,  Avhile,  near  the 
head-waters,  are  Pottsville  and  Tamaqua,  both  important  anthracite 
coal  mining  centers. 

Most  of  these  towns  are  without  sewerage  systems.  Reading  is 
installing  such  a  system,  but  with  commendable  consideration  for  its 
neighbors  down  stream,  and  in  the  absence  of  pressure  from  without, 
is  also  installing  plants  for  the  filtration  of  all  the  sewage  led  to  the 
river. 

Within  the  city  limits  of  Philadelphia  (and,  therefore,  not  shown) 
and  above  all  but  the  Roxborough  station,  is  the  important  textile 
manufacturing  suburb  of  Manayunk,  with  a  jjopulation  probably 
between  10  000  and  15  000.  The  sewage  proper  of  Manayunk,  includ- 
ing most  of  the  discharges  from  the  mills,  all  of  which,  until  recently, 
went  into  the  river,  is  now  carried  through  an  intercepting  sewer,  com- 
pleted in  1888,  to  a  point  below  the  Fairmount  dam,  which  separates 
the  entire  pumiJage  system  from   tide    water,    but   much   household 

*  Report  of  Water  Department,  Philadelphia,  for  1885. 
+  Report  of  Water  Department,  Philadelphia,  for  1884. 
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aud  other  tilth  is  carried  directly  into  the  river  by  storm  water,  which  Mi 
is  uot  admitted  to  the  intercepting  sewer;  and  probably  much  more 
(including,  according  to  official  reports,  fecal  matter  from  dwellings  of 
foreign  laborers  adjacent  to  the  canal  of  the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Com- 
pany), is  tlirown  into  the  canal,  from  which  it  passes  into  the  river, 
barely  a  mile  above  the  Queen  Lane  i)umping  station,  the  newest  and 
finest  of  the  city's  water- works. 

The  canals  of  the  Navigation  Company,  passing,  as  they  do,  through 
most  of  the  towns  along  the  river,  and  furnishing  power  to  mills  there, 
are  naturally  made  the  receptacles  of  offal,  and  the  nuisance  is  espe- 
cially tlagrant  beyond  the  city  limits,  where  the  city's  Board  of  Health 
has  no  jurisdiction.  A  trip  through  the  canal  ojjposite  Norristown,  for 
instance,  reveals  great  accumulations  of  filth  of  the  most  revolting- 
description,  scarcely  awaiting  the  next  rain  to  pass  into  the  canal,  and 
thence,  in  due  course,  into  the  river. 

The  Schuylkill,  however,  has  this  advantage  over  the  Delaware  and 
the  Hudson,  that  the  two  pools,  from  which  the  pumps  draw  their 
supplies,  are  at  least  shut  off  from  tidewater,  and  thus  from  the 
major  part  of  the  city's  own  sewage,  by  the  dam  at  Fairmount. 

Ajmrt  from  sewage  pollution,  the  Schuylkill  suffers  mineral  pollu- 
tions of  aggravated  character.*  In  the  anthrffcite  regions,  at  and  near 
its  source,  it  receives  sulphuric  acid,  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
iron  sulphide  occurring  in  the  coal,  and  large  volumes  of  anthracite 
coal  dust  from  the  washeries,  established  during  recent  years  for  the 
purijose  of  extracting  the  small  merchantable  sizes  from  the  culm  or 
waste  heaps  which  have  been  accumulating  ever  since  the  opening  of 
the  region,  and  from  the  "wet  breakers,"  or  breakers  in  which  water 
is  used  for  cleaning  the  coal  and  assorting  it  by  sizes.  The  sulphuric 
acid  is  completely  neutralized  by  the  limestone  of  two  extensive  beds, 
one  just  above  Reading  and  the  other  just  above  Philadeli)hia,  and  the 
water  reaches  the  city  with  a  basic  or  "hard"  reaction,  f  The  coal  dust 
accumulates  in  the  pools  of  the  Navigation  Company,  but  is  swept  out 
and  brought  down  to  the  city  two  or  three  times  a  year  or  oftener  by 
floods. 

Again,  between  Reading  and  Norristown,  the  Schuylkill  i)asses  a 
broad  belt  of  easily  decomposable  red  shale.  In  times  of  flood, 
this  formation  sends  vast  volumes  of  its  substance,  in  susi^ension,  into 
the  stream,  which,  at  such  times,  runs  blood-red.  The  first  effect  of  a 
general  storm  is,  therefore,  a  visitation  of  red  mud,  which,  a  day  or 
two  later,  is  followed  by  Avater  charged  with  coal  dust.  The  writer 
has  seen  water  drawn  from  faiicets  in  Philadeljjhia,  after  storage  in  the 
city  reservoirs,  so  black  from  coal  dust  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  ink. 

*  See  Fig.  21,  in  which  the  limits  of  the  significant  geological  fonnations  are  indicated, 
both  for  the  Schuylkill  and  for  the  Delaware. 

t  The  Delaware  water,  on  the  contrary,  is  quite  soft,  forming  no  scale  in  boilers. 
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Mr.  Trautwine.  The  Delaware  (see  Fig.  21)  passes  tbrougli  practically  these  same 
formations,  and  receives  its  modicum  of  the  same  adulterants,  but, 
owing  to  its  much  larger  volume  of  flow,  their  effect  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  its  water  is  much  less  marked. 

Under  the  circumstances  stated,  it   is  not  surprising  that  Fig.  22 

19 
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BACTERIA   IN  SCHUYLKILL  AND  IN  HUDSON  RIVER  WATERS,  UNFILTERED. 
Fig.  33. 

shows  a  very  much  higher  average  number  of  bacteria  in  the  Schuyl- 
kill water  than  in  that  of  the  Hudson  (taken  from  Table  No.  2),  until 
after  the  "  abnormal  "  conditions  following  July  9th  set  in,  when  the 
contractors  on  the  All)any  work  "  dumped  sand  and  gravel  in  the  back 
channel,  and  took  it  u})  again  by  dredging,  for  construction  purposes, 
with  the  result  that  this  water  was  fouled,  and  the  samj^les  taken  after 
that  time  do  not  represent  its  normal  condition." 

Unfortunately,  the  writer  is  not  in  position  to  make  a  similar  com- 
parison between  the  two  rivers  in  the  matter  of  turbidity.  During 
1898  (the  year  for  which  Mr.  Hazen's  data  in  Table  No.  2  are  given), 
arrangements  had  not  been  completed  for  using  the  Hazen  scale  in  ob- 
serving turbidity  in  the  Schuylkill,  and  the  writer  has  not  siTCceeded 
in  deriving,  from  the  examinations  thus  far  recorded,  a  satisfactory 
coeflScient  for  deducing  the  readings  of  the  Hazen  scale  from  the 
record,  in  jjarts  per  million,  in  which  the  Philadelphia  results  for 
1898  are  stated.  The  Philadelphia  results  for  March-July,  1899 
(measured  by  the  Hazen  scale),  do  not  differ  greatly  from  the  Hudson 
resiilts  as  given  by  Mr.  Hazen ;  but  Mr.  George  I.  Bailey,  in  his  dis- 
cussion states  that  the  highest  turbiditv  reached  since  the  filters  were 
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])ut  iu  oporatiou  was  O.GO;  whereas,  duriufjc  tbe  same  period,  it  has  ou  Mr.  Tiautwine. 

three  oecasious  reached  or  exceeded  that  tignre  in  the  Schuylkill,  as 

follows: 

August  llth-12th,  1899  0.80 

September  27th-29th,  1899 1. 50  to  0. 60 

Jauuarv  12th,  1900 0.90  to  1.50 


Iu  the  course  of  the  inrestigatious  of  the  exjoerts,  during  the  slim- 
mer of  1S99,  sets  of  three  samjiles  each  were  taken  daily  from  the 
Schuylkill  and  from  the  Delawai'e,  and  examined  for  (1)  the  total  dry 
residue  contained,  (2)  the  amount  of  such  residue  deposited  during 
the  first  24  hours,  and  (3)  the  amount  deposited  during  the  first  48 
hours.  These  observations  are  still  being  made,  and  the  Schuylkill  re- 
sults for  January  lst-20th,  1900,  are  indicated  in  Fig.  23,  from  which 
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appears  the  startling  result  that  in  some  cases  the  amount  deposited 
exceeded  the  amount  originally  contained  in  the  water.  In  others  (not 
shown),  the  results  indicated  that  less  sediment  was  deposited  in  48 
than  iu  24  hours.     These  erratic  resiilts  are  due,  no  doubt,  to  differ- 
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Mr.Trautwine.  ences  in  tlie  samples  as  originally  taken  at  approximately  one  and  the 
same  time  and  place. 

Fig-.  24  shows  a  comparison  between  the  Schuylkill  and  the  Dela- 
900  r 
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ware  as  to  total  solids  in  suspension  during  three  periods  of  flood, 
from  which  it  appears,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that  in  the 
smaller  stream  this  effect  of  floods  is  not  only  much  more  marked  and 
generally  of  shorter  duration,  biit  also  apjjeais  and  disappears  earlier 
than  in  the  larger  stream.  During  normal  stages,  the  sediment  in  both 
rivers  ranges  ordinarily  between  10  and  30  parts  per  million. 

Notwithstanding  that  these  investigations  indicate  in  many  cases  a 
very  nearly  complete  deposition  of  all  the  sediment  during  the  first 
24,  or  at  furthest  during  the  first  48,  hours,  the  water,  "as  a  matter  of 
fact,  often  remains  visibly  turbid  for  many  days  thereafter. 

These  comparisons  show  that  the  Schuylkill  filters  at  Philadelphia 
■will  not  only  have  a  heavier  bacterial  duty  to  joerform,  owing  to  the 
greater  average  number  of  bacteria  in  the  water,  but  will  also  be  handi- 
capped by  the  heavier  doses  of  sediment  in  its  water. 

So  far  as  the  writer  knows,  there  are  on  record  no  data  which  en- 
able us  to  judge  of  the  effect,  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  filters,  of  the 
coal  dust  brought  down  the  river  at  times  from  the  anthracite  coal 
regions. 
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lu  the  writer's  judgment,  the  conditions  stated  render  advisable  a  Mr.  Trautwine. 
high  degree  of  caution  in  using  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  ' 

Albany  plant  as  a  precedent  in  the  design  of  the  vastly  larger  system 
required  for  the  filtration  of  the  quantities  of  water  taken  daily  from 
the  Schuylkill  for  the  supply  of  Philadelphia.  In  taking  leave  of  the 
city  service  in  November  last  the  writer  addressed  to  the  Mayor  a  com- 
munication, urging  (as  in  many  previous  communications)  that  one  or  • 
two  of  the  smaller  plants  be  built  first,  and  "  that  the  construction  of 
filtration  plants  for  the  rest  of  our  supply  shall  proceed  as  rapidly  as 
we  actjuire  from  the  two  initial  plants  to  be  immediately  constructed, 
the  knowledge  so  essential  for  such  an  undertaking."  It  is  therefore 
gratifying  to  find  his  Honor  recently  quoted  as  saying  that,  after  the 
plans  are  completed,  which  will  be  ' '  when  thorough  tests  have  been 
made  at  the  new  testing  station,"  "  it  will  then  be  in  order  to  invite 
l^roposals  for  the  work  of  constructing  filtration  plants  at  one  or  more 
of  the  city's  stations." 

With  regard  to  that  large  portion  of  its  supply  which  is  drawn 
from  the  Schuylkill,  Philadeli)hia  is  fortunate  in  having  at  her  dis- 
posal the  large  reservoirs  heretofore  used  for  storage  of  the  water  after 
pumping,  and  incidentally  jEor  a  very  imperfect  improvement  in  quality 
by  means  of  sedimentation.  In  a  report  dated  February  16th,  1898,  to 
the  Director  of  the  Dejjartment  of  Public  Works,  the  writer  suggested 
that  the  reservoirs  be  utilized  as  sedimentation  basins,  a  small  portion 
of  their  total  caj^acity  being  set  apart  for  the  storage  of  filtered  water, 
and  this  feature  was  an  essential  one  in  a  system  of  filtration  suggested 
by  the  writer  on  September  9th,  1898,  as  well  as  in  that  recommended  , 
by  the  experts  in  their  report  of  Soi^tember  15th,  1899. 

As  regards  the  small  i)ortiou  of  its  sup})ly  taken  from  the  Delaware, 
rhiladeljihia,  like  Albany,  is  without  reservoir  cai)acity  of  a  kind 
which  could  be  utilized  conveniently  for  sedimentation  of  the  water  as 
a  preliminary  to  filtration.  Of  the  two  small  reservoirs  of  that  supply, 
the  one  which  has  sufficient  elevation  is  small  and  defective,  and  has 
V)ut  one  basin.  Both  the  experts'  and  the  writer's  proposed  systems 
therefore  provide  for  the  construction  of  .sedimentation  basins  for  the 
Delaware  supi)ly. 

An  attemjit  to  compare  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  Albany 
plant,  as  given  by  Mr.  Hazeu  in  Table  No.  3  and  in  his  accompanying 
remarks,  with  that  of  the  four  i)roposed  slow  beds  for  Philadelphia, 
as  estimated  by  the  exi^erts,  is  complicated  l)y  the  difficulty  of  placing 
the  two  systems,  with  any  certainty,  upon  one  and  the  same  basis  of 
comparison.     Mr.  Hazen  says,  regarding  tlie  Albany  plant: 

"The  filters,  sedimentation  basin  and  pure-water  reservoir  are 
connected  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  an  exact  separation  of  their  costs 
impossible;  but,  api)ro.ximately,  the  sedimentation  basin  cost  ^60  000, 
the  pure-water  reservoir  .§9  000,  and  the  filters  S255  000." 
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Ir.  Trautwine.        This  makes  the  cost  of  the  sedimentation  basin  about  18^'V  of  the 
whole. 

Taking  the  items  under  "Filters,  Sedimentation  Basin  and  Pure- 
Water  Reservoir,"  in  Table  No.  3,  separating  those  supposed  to  be 
proper  to  the  filter  beds  and  the  pure-water  reservoir  from  those  com- 
mon also  to  the  sedimentation  basin,  using  only  81^%*  of  the  cost  of 
the  latter  items,  omitting  items  not  included  in  the  Philadelphia 
experts'  estimates,  as  quoted  below,  and,  finally,  deducting  $9  000  as 
the  cost  of  the  j^ure-water  reservoir,  we  arrive  at  the  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  the  Albany  filter  beds,  given  in  Table  No.  12. 

TABLE  No.  12. — Cost  of  FiiiTer  Beds  and  Appurtenances  at 

Albany. 

(a)  Items   common   to    filters,  (b)  Items  jjroper  to  filter  beda 

pure- water  reservoir  and  sedimen-  and  pure- water  reservoir. 

tation  basin.  Gravel  for  lining $1  508 .  75 

Preliminary  draining.     .^1  956.71      Stone  for  lining 1  850.74 

Excavation 21  761 .  64  Concrete  in  vaulting . .      29  999  20 

Embankment 8  340.80     Brickwork 35  603.75 

Filling 3  360.00     Filter  gravel 7  645.05 

rolled 3  960.00     Filter  sand 36  100.00 

Puddle 8  973.25     Vitrified  pipe 7  153.32 

Concrete  in  floors   ...      27  112.47      Manhole  covers 2  956.80 

Other  concrete 6  703.11     Sand-run  fixtures 3  260.00 

Cement 61  368 .  52  Regulator  houses  ....        6  897 .  92 

Extra  work  and  minor  Fence   1  704 .  00 

i^^"^*^ IQ  ^50.11  58(259  934.12 

$153  686.61  Deduct   cost  of  pure- 

81 J  per  cent $125  254  59         '^'^^^^  reservoir 9  000.00 


934.12 

or,  taking  the  capacity  at  15  000  000  galls,  per  day,  S16  729  per  million 
gallons  of  daily  capacity. 

For  the  four  slow  j^lants,  at  Philadelphia,  we  have  the  figiires  in 
Table  No.  13. 

The  figures  for  Philadeljjhia,  in  Table  No.  13,  include  excavation 
for  a  pure-water  basin  for  Belmont  and  for  Torresdale,  and  for  a  sedi- 
mentation basin  at  the  latter  station,  but,  from  the  contours  of  the 
sites  it  would  appear  that  the  major  portion  of  the  excavation,  in  each 
case,  was  for  the  filter  beds  proper.  Besides,  in  the  case  of  the  Albany 
plant,  no  doubt  much  more  than  the  81^%  which  we  have  taken  for 
excavation  is  chargeable  to  the  sedimentation  basin. 

Much  of  the  very  considerable  diff'erence  between  the  cost  at  Albany 
and  the  estimates  of  the  experts  for  Philadelphia  may,  no  doubt,  be 
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r.  Trautwine.  explained  by  the  advance  in  prices  between  the  execution  of  tJbe  Albany 
contracts  and  the  making  of  the  Philadelphia  estimates;  but,  after 
making  all  allowances,  it  would  appear  that  the  experts'  estimates,  at 
least  after  their  addition  of  15%,  are  certainly  safe. 

Table  No.  14  is  a  comparison  of  the  total  costs  of  improvement. 

TABLE  No.  14. — Compaeison  of  the  Total  Cost  of  Improvement. 


Philadelphia 

(estimated). 

Albany  (actual). 

Population  assumed 

(a) 
1333  333 

150 
200  000  000 

$1  120  353 

6  818  468 
1  514  770 
1  520  000 

(b) 
1333  333 

75 
100  000  000 

$100  000 

3  235  000 

56  500 

432  000 

95  000 

Average  daily  consumption,  in  gallons 

158 

Total  gallons  

15  000  000 

Cost  of  installation: 

$8  290 

Filter   plants,  piping,    sedimentation 
basins  and  accessories 

323  960 

Pumping  stations 

49  745 

Mains 

86  638 

Waste  restriction 

$10  973  591 
100  000 

3  290  500 
Included. 

$3  823  500 
1  000  000 

1  107  000 
Included. 

$468  633 
0 

Additions  to  and  improvement  of   ex- 
isting plant 

0 

Engineering  and  contingencies 

28  000 

Total 

$14  364  091 

$5  930  500 

$496  633 

Per  million  gallons  daily 

$71  820 

$59  305 

$33  109 

Of  the  two  estimates  given  for  Philadelphia,  (a)  is  that  of  the  ex- 
perts, taken  from  pages  107,  122  and  123  of  their  rejjort,  and  {b)  is 
based  upon  a  report  by  the  writer,  made  September  9th,  1898,  to  the 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  in  response  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  Councils.  In  order  to  make  estimate  (h)  proj^erly  comiiarable 
with  the  other  two,  it  has  been  amended  by  adding  50%  to  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  filters,  to  provide  for  their  roofing,  and  an  item  of 
^700  000  to  provide  for  roofing  the  clear-water  reservoirs. 

The   resolution   requesting  this   estimate   asked   for    "  plans  and 

drawings  and  estimated  cost  of  filtration  of  all  the  water  used  by  the 

city,"  and  the  writer  took  advantage  of  the  word  "used,"  to  show  the 

city  fathers  what  could  be  done,  in  the  way  of  jaroper  economy,  by 

restricting  the  consumption  to  a  figure  (maximum  100  galls,  per  capita 

per  day),  more  nearly  commensurate  with  the  quantity  (possibly  50 

galls,  per  day,  maximum)  really  used.  *     The  estimate  was  based  upon 

the  Albany  bids,  which  then  had  just  been  opened,  and  the  amounts  of 

which  were  kindly  communicated  to  the  writer  by  Mr.  Hazen  for  the 

purpose  of  the  estimate. 

*  The  result  was  a  resolution,  by  the  Water  Committee,  requesting  the  Department 
"  to  place  in  proper  form  the  results  of  its  researches  on  the  question  of  Slow  Sand 
Filtration  for  the  entire  city." 
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The  figures  indicate  au  economy  out  of  proportion  to  the  i^roposed  Mr.  Trautwine. 
reduction  of  consumption,  but  this  was  to  be  expected.  For  the 
smaller  quantity,  sites  were  generally  available  on  city  property  adjoin- 
ing or  near  to  existing  jilants,  whereas,  for  the  larger  quantity,  sites 
for  the  filter  beds  had,  in  all  cases,  to  be  acquired.  In  other  ways, 
also,  and  notably  in  the  matter  of  mains  to  connect  existing  works  with 
filter  beds  perforce  located  at  considerable  distance,  the  total  cost,  in 
Philadeljihia.  increases  much  more  rapidly  than  the  (quantity  to  be 
filtered. 

Philadelphia  hes  just  south  of  the  line  which  Mr.  Hazen  has  drawn 
to  indicate  at  what  locations  it  is  advisable  to  roof  over  the  filter  beds, 
and  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  doing  so  for  Philadelphia  may 
be  one  for  the  authorities  to  discuss.  Poughkeepsie,  after  some  twenty 
years'  experience  with  an  uncovered  bed,  built  another,  and  the  writer, 
largely  on  the  strength  of  this,  omitted  roofing,  in  designing  for  Phila- 
delphia the  system  already  mentioned,  but  he  has  since  been  informed 
that  the  building  of  a  second  uncovered  filter  bed  at  Poughkeepsie  was 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  Mr.  Fowler,  the  Superintendent. 

As  to  cost  of  operation,  the  experts  make  estimate  for  Philadelphia, 
as  follows: 

'•  Per  million  gallons  of  filtered  water,  including  labor,  cost  of  wash 
and  waste  water,  lost  sand,  sanitary  analyses  of  water,  chemicals, 
superintendence,  watchmen,  ordinary  repairs,  and  all  incidental 
expenses;  but  excluding  interest,  depreciation  and  cost  of  pumping 
water  to  filters : 

Schuylkill  River.        Delaware  River. 

Slow  filters $360  S3. 00       , 

Rapid  filters 4.80  >00_ 

"Cost  of  i)umping,  per  million  gallons  raised  1  ft.  high,  including 
coal,  labor,  oil,  waste  and  sujiplies,  and  ordinary  repairs;  but  exclud- 
ing interest  and  depreciation: 

"  Low-Lift  Pumps. 
"For  a  daUy  supply  of  200  000  000  galls.,  5.25  cents." 

In  his  rei^ort  of  September  15th,  1898,  the  writer,  with  much  mis- 
giving, due  to  insufficiency  of  data,  ventured  an  estimate  of  $3.97  per 
million  gallons  as  the  cost  of  slow  filtration  projier,  and  it?0.41  jjer 
million  gallons  as  the  cost  of  raising  the  water  by  low-lift  pumps, 
making  a  total  of  $4.38. 

Con.siderable  research,  including  a  correspondence  with  all  the 
American  filtration  plants  of  which  the  writer  could  learn,  develojjed 
costs  of  filtration  alone,  ranging  all  the  way  from  $1.50  to  $10  per 
million  gallons  filtered,  the  latter  figure  represented  by  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  and  the  writer  concluded  that: 

"In  the  absence  of  more  exact  information,  and  in  view  of  the 
excessive  turbidity  of  our  water  in  flood  and  of  the  rate  of  wages  fixed 
by  ordinance  of  Councils  for  an  8-hour  day's  labor,  it  would  be  unsafe 
to  estimate  the  cost  of  operation  (exclusive  of  interest  on  cost),  for  the 
filters  contemplated,  at  less  than  63  per  million  gallons,  notwithstand- 
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r.  Trautwine.  iug  the  large  dimensions  of  the  projjosed  works  which  should  conduce 
to  economy,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  proposed  reduction  in  con- 
sumjition  would  greatly  facilitate  sedimentation.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  jjroper  economy,  the  cost  could  not  exceed  $5." 

Mr.  Bailey's  experience  with  the  Albany  filters,  as  deduced  from 
their  operation  from  Sejjtember  5th  to  December  25th,  1899,  inclusive, 
and  stated  in  his  discussion,  shows  a  cost,  for  filtration  proj)er  and 
laboratory  work,  of  $1.67,  and  $2.52  for  raising  the  water  from  the  river 
to  the  sedimentation  basin,  making  the  total  cost  $4.19  per  million 
gallons. 
Mr.  Hazen.  AiiLEN  Hazen,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  discussion  has 
brought  out  a  large  number  of  practical  points,  both  in  reference  to 
the  Albany  plant  and  to  filtration  in  general. 

The  results  of  operation  given  by  Mr.  Bailey  are  most  gratifying,  and 
the  cost  of  operation,  as  exhibited  in  the  comparison  made  by  Dr.  Mason, 
is  very  favorable,  and  shows  an  excellent  organization  of  the  work. 

The  water  quantities  given  by  Mr.  Bailey  are  taken  directly  from 
the  filter  records.  Some  preliminary  experiments  have  indicated  that 
the  coefficient  of  discharge  assumed  in  computing  the  orifices  was  too 
small  by  about  5%,  and  that  this  amount  should  be  added  to  the 
results.  The  value  of  the  coefficient  of  discharge  seems  to  be  almost 
exactly  the  same  whether  the  orifice  is  submerged  or  not.  It  is  the 
intention  to  make  more  precise  determinations,  and  afterward  to  have 
new  and  correct  scales  painted  and  substituted  for  those  now  in  use. 

Since  the  presentation  of  the  paper  a  flood  has  occurred  higher 
than  any  on  record  except  that  of  1857,  which  was  a  little  higher.  No 
damage  was  caused,  but  when  the  water  exceeded  the  height  of  the 
overflow  in  the  sedimentation  basin,  the  river  water  entered  it  in  that 
way.  One  of  the  pumps  was  kept  in  operation  at  a  low  rate  to  keep 
the  pumping  station  dry.  The  operation  of  the  filters  was  not  inter- 
rupted or  interfered  with  in  any  way. 

In  discussing  the  vaulting,  Mr.  Hill  has  made  certain  computations 
of  quantities,  and  in  doing  so  he  has,  apjjarently,  divided  the  total 
amounts  of  concrete  in  the  vaulting  and  in  the  flooring  by  the  number 
of  bays.  In  doing  this,  the  writer  thinks,  he  has  overlooked  the  num- 
ber of  bays  in  the  pure-water  reservoir,  and  has  also  overlooked  the 
fact  that  nearly  half  of  the  concrete  in  the  floors  was  in  the  sedimenta- 
tion basin  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  filters.  He  has  also  omitted 
the  cost  of  the  cement. 

The  figures  for  one  section,  13  ft.  8  ins.  square,  corrected,  and 
adding  the  price  of  the  cement,  are  approximately  as  follows: 

As  executed: 

5.4  cu.  yds.  of  vaulting,  at  $6.30 $34.02 

4.85  cu.  yds.  of  flooring,  at  $4.75 23.04 

1.24  cu.  yds.  of  brick  work,  at  $9.67 11.99 

$69.05 
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As  proposed:  Mr.  Hazen. 
10  cu.  yds.  of  roof  slab,  supporting  column,  floor  and 

foundation,  at  S4. 75 $47 .  50 

Centeriufi;,  4  cents  per  square  foot 7 . 47 

Expanded  metal 10 .  60 


65.51 


The  5.4  cu.  yds.  of  concrete  vaulting,  per  section,  given  al)ove, 
includes  the  i)roportionate  part  of  all  special  structures,  and  of  tlie 
•excess  weight  of  the  cylindrical  vaiilting  near  and  over  the  walls. 
Without  these,  but  inchiding  the  manholes,  the  actual  amount  of  con- 
crete was  only  5.1  cu.  yds.  per  section. 

The  exact  form  of  constriiction  suggested  by  Mr.  Hill  was  not 
considered,  but  several  others  of  the  same  general  type  were  studied 
before  the  plans  were  put  in  final  shape.  Some  of  these  methods 
appeared  very  promising.  The  cheai)ening,  however,  depended  upon 
a  reduction  of  the  thickness  of  concrete  to  less  than  6  ins.  While 
good  results  might  no  doubt  have  been  obtained  with  concrete  3  or  4 
ins.  thick,  reinforced  with  steel,  there  was  no  known  jn-ecedent  for  its 
use  under  similar  conditions.  The  Water  Board  was  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  use  of  any  form  of  construction  which  could  be 
regarded  as  in  any  degree  exijerimeutal,  and  for  this  reason  it  was 
decided  to  use  only  types  of  construction  which  were  well  demon- 
strated. It  was  therefore  necessary  to  postpone  until  another  time  a 
practical  trial  of  the  steel  and  concrete  construction. 

It  would  have  been  better  to  have  covered  the  whole  of  the  vault- 
ing with  a  thin  layer  of  sand  before  placing  the  silt  and  soil,  and, 
l)articularly,  to  have  surrounded  the  manholes  with  gravel.  The 
draining  would  have  been  facilitated  by  this  i^rocedure,  and  the  lifting 
of  the  manholes  by  frost  would  have  been  made  impossible. 

The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  vaulting  per  square  foot,  given  by  Mr. 
William  B.  Fuller,  is  a  little  greater  than  that  given  by  the  author, 
recently,  in  discussing  Mr.  Metcalf's  paper.*  The  difference  arises 
from,  first,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Fuller  has  reckoned  the  cost  of  the  vault- 
ing ui)on  the  net  filtering  area,  while  the  author  reckoned  it  upon  the 
whole  area  covered;  and,  second,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Fuller  has  included 
in  the  cost  of  the  vaulting  the  cost  of  that  i)art  of  the  floor  which  he 
assumes  to  be  due  to  its  use  as  a  foundation.  The  cost  of  vaulting,  of 
course,  is  much  the  largest  element  of  difference  between  the  costs  of 
open  and  covered  filters,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  are 
other  points  of  difference,  and  that  deducting  the  cost  of  vaulting  from 
the  cost  of  covered  filters  does  not  necessarily  give  the  cost  of  open 
filters.  Correct  comparisons  can  only  be  made  by  examining  corre- 
sponding designs  for  filters  of  the  two  types,  using  the  same  unit 
prices. 

*  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xliii,  p.  63. 
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Mr.  Hazen.  Mr.  William  B.  Fuller  and  Mr.  Fowler  have  suggested  that  covered 
filters  have  other  advantages  than  protection  against  frost  which  may 
make  their  construction  desirable,  even  in  climates  where  covers  are 
not  necessary  to  prevent  ice.  This  may  sometimes  be  the  case,  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  aside  from  the  question  of  ice,  there  are 
distinct  advantages  and  disadvantages  arising  from  the  use  of  covers. 
The  writer  does  not  propose  to  discuss  this  question  at  length;  but  to 
show  that  this  opinion  is  not  unanimous  he  will  state  that  Dr.  Stroh- 
meyer,  after  making  the  extended  investigations  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Whipple's  discussion,  states  that  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
open  filters  have  decided  advantages  over  covered  ones,  quite  aside  from 
considerations  of  difference  in  cost.  Mr.  Trautwine  also  raises  this 
question .  Of  cou.rse,  in  severe  climates  there  is  no  question  as  to  the 
necessity  of  covering  filters.  It  is  only  where  the  winters  are  not  too 
severe  that  the  question  arises. 

The  sufficiency  of  the  vaulting  as  a  protection  against  cold  has 
been  tested  during  the  past  winter.  Ice  has  formed  to  a  thickness  of 
3  or  4  ins.  immediately  about  the  entrances  to  the  filters,  but  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  break  up  this  ice  and  let  it  pass  through  the 
gates  leading  to  the  overflow  chambers  as  the  water  is  drawn  from  the 
filters  before  cleaning.  Over  the  rest  of  the  filters  a  skim  of  ice  has 
formed  occasionally,  but  this  could  be  thrown  aside  during  cleaning, 
and  has  not  seriously  interfered  with  the  work. 

Mr.  Rafter  is  right  in  stating  that  the  writer  assumed  that,  on  the 
whole,  cracks  are  to  be  expected.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  experi- 
ence that  small  masonry  structures  remain  entirely  free  from  cracks. 
As  the  size  of  the  structure  increases,  particularly  if  the  masonry  is 
comj^aratively  light,  the  jjrobability  of  cracks  increases.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  temperature  contraction  is  only  one  of  the  causes  of 
cracks  in  masonry.  Cracks  often  occur  through  settlement,  and  at 
Albany  six  cracks  were  caused  by  the  lifting  of  the  walls  by  frost,  due 
to  the  exposure  of  some  of  the  work  in  an  uncompleted  condition. 
When  a  crack  has  once  occurred  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  rej^air  it  so 
that  the  wall  will  be  as  strong  as  it  was  originally,  and  it  then  makes 
little  difference  whether  it  was  caused  originally  by  settlement,  temper- 
ature or  other  causes. 

When  the  plans  were  being  drawn,  the  question  of  the  bearing 
power  of  the  foundations  was  considered  quite  seriously.  The  site  was 
a  soft  marsh.  Borings  showed  a  hai'd  material  at  a  comparatively 
slight  depth  over  the  greater  part  of  the  area.  When  test  pits  were 
dug,  a  clay  was  found  fairly  hard  as  first  exposed,  but  shrinking  con- 
siderably on  drying,  and,  if  disturbed  in  contact  with  water,  becoming 
very  soft.  Experiments  were  made  by  loading  1  sq.  ft.  of  this  mate- 
rial, and  some  settlements  were  observed.  A  part  of  the  filters  was  to 
rest  upon  this  foundation,  a  part  upon  rock,  and  a  small  part  upon 
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still  softer  clay.  It  was  expected  tliat  there  might  be  settlement  in  Mr.  Hazen. 
parts  of  the  work.  With  this  in  view,  an  attemj^t  was  made,  first,  to 
distribute  the  weight  over  as  large  an  area  as  possible,  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  probability  of  settlement;  second,  to  load  the  whole  founda- 
tion as  evenly  as  possible,  so  that  in  case  settlement  occurred  the  whole 
structure  would  go  down  together  with  the  minimum  damage;  and, 
third,  the  possibility  of  settlement  and  of  cracks  was  contemplated  in 
designing  all  parts  of  the  structures,  and  the  endeavor  was  made  to 
arrange  the  masonry  so  that  it  would  suifer  as  little  as  possible  in  case 
of  settlement.  Provision  for  cutting  off  water  coming  through  cracks 
was  also  made,  as  described  in  the  paper. 

When  the  excavation  was  made,  the  foundation  proved  to  be  much 
better  than  we  had  felt  safe  to  assume  from  the  character  of  the  borings 
and  test  pits;  and  the  fact  that  no  measurable  settlement  occurred  on 
any  part  of  the  filters  must  be  attributed  rather  to  the  natural  excel- 
lence of  the  foundations  than  to  the  design.  In  the  pumicing  station 
some  settlement  actually  took  place,  but  the  cracks  resulting  from  it 
have  not  proved  serious. 

The  cross-walls  were  built  of  brick  instead  of  concrete,  principally 
because  the  writer  supposed  that  brick  would  be  less  likely  to  crack 

than  concrete;  and  also  because  he  believed  that  in  case  it  did  crack 

> 

the  cracks  could  be  repaired  more  easily.  The  writer's  more  recent 
experience  with  concrete,  in  this  resiject,  has  been  quite  favorable;  and 
in  a  smaller  plant,  since  designed  and  built,  at  West  Superior,  Wis., 
all  the  walls  are  of  concrete.  The  bonding  in  these  concrete  walls  was 
made  as  described  in  the  paper,  and  the  writer  believes  that  in  this 
way  the  joints  between  the  old  and  new  work  are  made  substantially 
as  strong  as  any  part  of  the  work.  When  cracks  occurred  at  Albany, 
they  went  straight  through  the  walls,  and  did  not  follow  any  of  these 
joints. 

To  build  masonry  structures  without  cracks  is  certainly  desirable. 
The  writer  believes,  however,  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
inferior  work  performed  by  filtration  plants  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed has  resulted  from  cracks  in  the  masonry  structures;  and  until 
the  art  of  masonry  constiniction  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  make  it  cjuite 
certain  that  structures  can  be  built  without  cracks,  it  is  justifiable 
and  necessary  in  designing  filters,  to  consider  the  probable  effect  of 
cracks,  and  to  take  precautions  against  the  damage  which  might 
result  from  them.  Such  precautions  can  be  made  entirely  effective, 
and  at  a  comparatively  small  exjiense.  The  writer  believes  that  the 
design  at  Albany  is  such  that,  had  there  been  many  more  cracks,  or 
had  there  been  some  little  settlement  in  portions  of  the  work,  the 
structures  would  still  have  maintained  their  stability,  and  would  have 
continued  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  built. 

In  reply  to  Mr.    Maignen's  question,  the  sand-washing  apparatus 
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Mr.  Hazen.  is  not  protected  from  the  weather,  and  no  sand  is  washed  during  the 
winter  months.  The  dirtj  sand  during  this  time  is  piled  up  in  the 
court  to  be  washed  in  the  spring.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  possible  to 
protect  the  apparatus  so  as  to  wash  in  winter,  but  there  is  no  objection 
to  allowing  the  sand  to  remain  until  spring. 

In  regard  to  the  thickness  of  the  gravel  layers,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Fowler  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Fuller,  the  writer  has  constructed  and  observed 
many  filters  during  the  last  dozen  years,  many  of  them  experimental, 
and  a  smaller  number  for  actual  work.  In  many  cases  he  has  used 
gravel  layers  thinner  than  those  at  Albany.  He  does  not  remember 
that  he  has  ever  used  thicker  layers  in  the  aggregate,  although  in 
some  cases  the  minimum  over  the  tops  of  the  drains  may  have  been  a 
little  greater.  He  has  had  occasion  to  examine  quite  a  number  of 
the  drains  after  they  had  been  in  use  for  considerable  periods,  and  in 
no  case  has  he  been  led  to  think  that  thicker  gravel  layers  would  have 
been  desirable.  Thin  gravel  layers,  of  the  right  sizes  and  carefully 
placed,  are,  in  his  opinion,  quite  as  good  as  thicker  ones.  Much 
thicker  layers,  carelessly  placed,  or  not  of  the  right  sizes,  are  entirely 
inadequate.  It  is  cheaper  and  better  in  every  way  to  use  com- 
paratively thin  layers,  and  to  take  the  trouble  to  make  them  right, 
and  have  them  effective,  than  to  use  thicker  layers  and  depend  to  a 
certain  extent  upon  chance  for  the  results. 

The  methods  adopted  by  the  contractors  at  Albany  for  screening 
and  placing  the  gravel  were  particularly  satisfactory.  There  has  not 
been  the  slightest  evidence  of  incomplete  support,  nor  does  the  writer 
consider  that  there  is  any  danger  that  the  sand  will  get  into  the 
gravel  so  as  to  injure  the  filters. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  coarse  gravel  over  the 
drains,  and  particularly  abotxt  the  joints,  was  placed  with  unusual 
care.  The  workmen  were  instructed  personally  in  the  methods  to  be 
adojated  in  this  part  of  the  work.  They  quickly  became  skillful  at 
it,  and  were  faithful  in  carrying  out  their  instructions. 

Mr.  Fowler  mentions  the  clogging  of  the  holes  in  tlie  inlet  pipes  to 
the  sedimentation  basin.  In  practice,  it  is  found  that  these  holes  are 
stopped  up,  to  a  certain  extent.  The  appearance  of  the  outlets  is  not 
very  much  changed  until  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  holes  is 
stopped.  Practically,  the  rate  of  pumping  always  exceeds  the  capacity 
of  the  holes,  and  water  is  always  flowing  over  the  tops  of  the  pipes.  It 
is  necessary  to  clean  the  holes  at  intervals,  and  this  is  done  with  a 
broom,  by  a  man  in  a  boat.  The  cleaning  is  done  very  quickly.  It 
can  be  done  at  any  time  when  the  pumps  are  stopped,  or,  when  they 
are  running,  by  shutting  off  the  inlets  in  rotation.  The  inlets  have 
actually  been  cleaned  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  two,  and  the  labor 
required  was  very  slight. 

At  another  time,  the  writer  would  put  the  inlets  somewhat  farther 
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away  from  the  bank.  With  this  done,  it  -would  be  i:)os8ible  to  leave  Mi-.  Hazen. 
the  perforated  pipes  in  position  during  the  winter.  As  it  is,  the  spray 
from  them  builds  ice  upon  the  bank.  They  were  actually  taken  off 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  cold  weather.  This  is  not  a  very 
important  matter,  as  they  are  easily  taken  oif ;  there  is  i)robably  no 
necessity  for  aeration  during  the  winter,  and,  with  the  lower  lift,  a 
little  coal  is  saved. 

The  question  raised  by  Mr.  Fowler  as  to  the  size  of  individual  filters 
and  the  number  of  beds  in  a  plant,  is  an  important  one.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  while  the  convenience  of  opera- 
tion is  generally  increased  by  increasing  the  number  of  beds,  the  cost 
of  construction  per  unit  of  area  is  also  increased,  and  it  may  often  be 
found  best  to  sacrifice  something  of  present  convenience  to  economy 
of  construction  ;  or,  in  other  words,  with  a  given  sum  of  money,  to 
build  a  larger  area  of  large  beds,  rather  than  a  smaller  area  of  small 
ones. 

The  comparisons  of  i^opulations  upon  several  rivers,  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Trautwine,  are  extremely  interesting.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  the  figures  given  by  the  writer  for  the  Hudson  River  include 
only  the  populations  of  cities,  towns  and  villages,  and,  as  stated  in  the 
paper,  do  not  include  the  rural  popiilation.  The  rural  population, 
obtained  by  going  over  the  water-shed  by  coimties,  and  deducting  the 
l)opulations  of  cities,  towns  and  villages  given  in  the  table,  amoimts  to 
about  30  per  square  mile  for  1890.  The  rural  population  does  not 
change  rapidly,  and  a  close  approximation  to  the  total  population  at 
the  various  dates  would  be  obtained  by  adding  30  per  square  mile  tp 
the  figures  for  the  urban  population  given  in  the  table. 

The  methods  of  distribution  of  the  cost  of  various  parts  of  the 
plant,  given  by  Mr.  Trautwine,  are  not  entirely  clear  to  the  writer. 
The  figures  given  in  the  paper  were  obtained  by  going  over  each  item 
somewhat  carefully,  and  allotting  the  proper  proi)ortion  to  the  struct- 
xires  indicated.  The  final  results  were  given  in  round  numbers, 
because  of  the  impossibility  of  deciding  the  exact  points  of  division 
between  the  various  parts  mentioned. 

The  question  raised  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Fuller,  as  to  the  quaHty  of  the 
raw  water,  has  been  already  answered  in  part  by  Mr.  Bailey  in  his 
discussion.  Data  upon  these  points  are  rapidly  being  accumulated 
at  the  laboratory  of  the  works,  and  much  more  complete  results  will 
be  available  after  a  little  while.  The  data  at  hand  at  the  time  of  the 
preparation  of  the  paper  were  so  meager  in  comjiarison  with  those 
now  being  oV)tained,  that  it  was  thoiaght  best  to  let  the  matter  stand 
until  it  could  be  discussed  more  adequately. 

The  general  character  of  the  water,  as  regards  muddiness,  is 
between  the  very  clear  waters  of  most  New  England  streams,  and  the 
turbid  waters  of  the  Middle  States,  although  it  resembles  the  former 
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Mr.  Hazen.  more  than  the  latter.  Generally,  the  raw  water  is  comparatively 
clear,  but  very  muddy  water  is  obtained  occasionally,  esjDecially 
from  the  Mohawk,  which  drains  a  clayey  country  from  which  the 
water  is  quite  muddy.  The  fluctuations  in  turbidity  are  much  less 
rapid  at  Albany  than  in  some  other  places,  and  when  the  water 
becomes  turbid  it  remains  so  for  several  days.  The  greatest  tur- 
bidity yet  observed  is  such  that  a  bright  platinum  wire  0.04  in.  in 
diameter  can  be  seen  through  only  1  in.  of  water. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Whipple's  qiiestion,  Bleecker  Reservoir,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  distributing  reservoirs,  has  recently 
been  thoroughly  cleaned.  The  laboratory  in  connection  with  the  filter 
plant  will  make  studies  of  the  vegetable  growths  which  occur  in  the 
reservoirs,  but  it  is  too  early  to  draw  any  conclusions  upon  this  point. 

The  odor  due  to  gas  waste,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Mason,  first  occurred 
after  the  paper  was  prepared.  The  odor  was  ofi'ensive  on  only  one 
occasion  during  the  fall,  resulting  from  a  combination  of  extremely 
low  water,  spring  tides,  and  a  south  wind.  Dr.  Mason  has  indicated 
the  proper  solution  of  this  jjroblem,  and  the  gas  company  has  made 
arrangements  to  build  a  drain  to  the  Patroons  Creek  sewer,  so  that  this 
material,  instead  of  being  discharged  into  the  back  channel,  will  be 
discharged  into  the  river  below  the  southern  end  of  the  island,  where 
the  opportunities  for  dilution  will  be  much  greater.  It  is  also  to 
be  hoped  that  improved  methods  at  the  gas  works  will  reduce  the 
amovmt  of  this  highly  objectionable  material  to  be  discharged  into  the 
river.  It  should  be  understood  that  this  odor  was  due  to  material  dis- 
charged into  the  back  channel  at  a  point  near  the  intake,  and  carried 
up  to  it  in  a  comparatively  concentrated  condition,  and  not  to  material 
which  had  become  mixed  with  a  considerable  portion  of  water  flowing 
in  the  river. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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FAIRBANKS' 

Patent  Automatic 
Cement  Testing  Machines. 


Descriptive  Circular  of  flachines  and  Appliances,  with  Prices, 
Forwarded  on  Application. 


f 


The   Fairbanks  Company, 

311  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.;     BALTIMORE,  Hd.;     BUFFALO,  N.  Y.; 

BOSTON,  Mass.;     PHILADELPHIA,   Pa.;   PITTSBURG,  Pa.;    NEW  ORLEANS,    La. 

MONTREAL,  Que.;    LONDON,  England. 
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F.  E.  BRANDIS  SONS  &  CO, 


MANXTFAOTUBKBS   OF 


Engineers'  and  Surveyors'  Instruments, 

814    GATES    AVENUE, 
BROOKLYN,      NEW     YORK. 


Catalogues  mailed  on  application. 


Rock  Drilling  and  Air  Compressing 
For  TUNNELS,  QUARRIES,  MINES,  RAILROADS, 

And  ^vherever  ORE  and  ROCK  are  to  be  DR.IL.IjKD  and  BLASTED. 


«»-8END  FOE  NEW  CATALOaUE. 


RAND  DRILL  CO.,  100  Broadway,  New  York,  (r.  S.  A, 

BxABOHOmosa:  1338  MonadnockBlk.,Chicago,  ni.;  Ishpemlng, Mlcb.;  1361  Eichteenth 
Street,  Denver,  Colo.  ;  Sherbrooke,  Quebec.  Canada :  Apartado  830,  Mexico  Clt". 

Eppinger  &  Russell  Co., 

CREOSOTING  WORKS, 

Dead  Oil  of  Coal  Tar  Process, 


Piles  and  Timber  treated  with  the  above  Oil  for  all  purposes, 
when  preservation   is  desired. 


Introduced  in  England  by  Mr.  Bethel  in  1838.  DEAD  Oil.  OF  COAL  TAR  !■  the 
only  known  product  of  commercial  application  that  will  preserve  TIMBER  FROM 
DECAY,   LAND   AND  MARINE  INSKCTS. 

Our  Mr.  Valentine  baa  had  practical  experience  since  1872,  and  we  have  specimens  of 
Piles  and  Timber  treated  by  him  in  1874,  which  are  in  use  to-day  and  are  in  a  perfect  8tat«  of 
preservation.  'We  have  the  largest  and  beat  equipped  plant  in  the  world* 
Cylinders  100  tt.  long,  capacity  1,. 500,000  ft.  per  month. 

Direct  Water  and  Rail  Communications. 

MANUFACTURKB8   OF   THE 

Valentine  Electrical  Subway  Conduit. 

WORKS:  OFFICES: 

Foot  First  Street  and   Newtown  Creek,   :   IwIOHPlIS    BXJILIDII»T<3- 
LONG  ISLAND  CITY.  66  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

SEND  FOB  OIRCULABS  AND  PRICES. 
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THE    F.  O.  NORTON    COMPANY, 


-MANUFACTURER  OF — 


92    BROADWAY,   NEW  YORK. 


Particularly  adapted  for  work  under  water,  for  which  use  it  i» 
superior  to  the  best  Portland  Cement,  when  used  i  to  i. 

Certificates  of  tests  and  reports  on  actual  use  in  important  public 
works  furnished  on  application. 


/^J^I^  ^^^    LEADING 

^^^A  Architects,  Engineers  and  Bnilders 

lSM'itel~?ih-Pl  SPECIFY  AND  USE 

mr^^^^  BROOKLYN    BRIDGE    BRAND 


NEW  YORK.1 


ROSENDALE    HYDRAULIC   CEMENT. 


(    PARK  ROW  OFFICE  BUILDING— 30  STORIES. 
USED  EXCLUSIVELY  ON  j     WALDORF-ASTORIA  HOTEL-LARGEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

HAVE  SUPPLIED  FOR  NEW  YORK  CROTON  AQUEDUCT,  IN  1897  AND  1898,  165,000  BARRELS. 


y^'Y'L^^  Portland  Cement 

IS  THE  STANDARD 
AMERICAN    PORTLAND. 

The  U,  S.  Government  gives  it  preference  over  all  other  brands* 

ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 
HZ  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


IRONCLAD  PORTLAND  CEMENT 

Manufactured  by  Glens  Falls  Portland  Cement  Co. 

SaU  Selling  Agent,  Commercial  Wood  &  Cement  Co., 

156   FIFTH   AVENUE,   NEW  YORK 


High-grade  American 
PORTLAND  CEMENT 

unsurpassed  for  making 

Fine  Artificial  Stone. 
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.Measurements  by  these  meters  are  as  accurate  as  any  that  can  be  made.     The  loss 
of  head  is  trifling. 

Meters  for  laboratories  of  Schools  and  Colleges. 

BUILDERS  IRON  FOUNDRY,  Providence,  R.  1. 


A.  J.  SNYDER   &   SONS, 

"CR[SC[Nr<;BRAIIDROS[NDIll[C[M[NT 

Especially  manufactured  for 

requiring  a  high  grade  testing  cement.     Over  30,000  barrels  were  used  on 
the  new  dams  for  the  Crotou  Aqueduct,  and  not  one  barrel  was  rejected. 

Tn'TjUifSS."   HENRY  R.  BRIGHAM,  General  Agent, 

35  STO««E  STREET,  NEW  YOPK  CITY. 

Otis  Elevator  Company. 

HYDRAULIC, 

ELECTRIC  AND 

STEAM  ELEVATORS 

For  Passengers  and  Freight. 


NEW    YORK,  BOSTON, 

CHICAGO,  PITTSBURG, 

PHILADELPHIA,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


-^ENGINEERS, 8^ 

ADDRESS    THE    WORKS    DIRECT, 

JOHN  STREET,  WEST  NEW  BRIGHTON,  STATEN  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

(ESTABLISHED     1872), 

Make  a  specialty  of  Machinery  for  the  rapid  and  economical  handling  of  heavy  or 
bulky  materials,  as  well  as  Plans  for  Storage  Buildings  and  Wharves. 

ENGINEERS  ARE  REQUESTED  TO  SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUES. 
"Coal-Handling  Machinery,"  "Cable  Railways  for  Freight," 

"Conveyors"  Gravity  Bucket,  "Manilla  Rope"  Transmission, 

"Industrial  Railways."  "Coal  Handling  in  Power  Plants*" 

EXTENT  OF  Asphalt  Pavements 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  Pavement,  21,527,415  square  yards,  or  90% 
Other  kinds  Asphalt  Pavement,        2,307,064  square  yards,  or  10% 


OF  THE 


TRINIDAD  LAKE  ASPHALT  PAVEMENT 


10,000,000  square  yards,  or  nearly  50%, 

WAS  LAID  BY 

m  BtBBfB  iSPmiT  mm  mm\. 

This  is  equal  to  about  650  miles  of  Roadway,  26  feet  wide. 

The  Asphalt  used  by  this  Company  is  from  the  famous 
Pitch  Lake  in  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  B.  W.  I. 

J^^Plans  and  Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

OENEBAIi   OFFICES  : 

LE  DROIT  BUILDING,     ■        •       •     WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

BOWLING  GREEN  BUILDING.  No.  II  Broadway,  New  York. 

F.  V.  GREENE,  President. 

SUPERIOR  GRAPHITE   PAINT 

For  BRIDGES,  A  STRUCTURAL 

ROOFS,    .         ^         IRON,    .... 

And  all  Exposed  Metal  or  Wood  Surfaces. 


"^h^Tcoirs'ilrbrlne^         Detfoit  Graphite  Mfg.  Co., 

^'Ll^s'^'.  *"'"'^  *•:  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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Architects  and  Builders, 

When  making  Contracts,  should  remember  that 

12,000,000  Barrels 

"HOFFMAN" 

CEMENT 

Have  been  used  on  important  works  throughout  the  United  States. 

No  OTHER  Cement  Company  can  show  such  a  Record. 

Lawrence  Cement  Co. 

Sales  Office,   No.    i   Broadway,   New  York. 


LABORATORIES  OF  Dr.  CHAS.  F.  McKENNA,^ 


I    PEARL    ST.,    NEW  YORK. 


Successor  to  Dr.  GIDEON  E.  MOOBE. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  CHEMISTRY.  Analyses  and  Assays  of  Ores,  Metals,  Waters  and  Natural 
and  Industrial  Products  of  every  description. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  PHYSICAL  TESTS.  Tensile.  Transverse  and  CompresBion  Tests  of  Iron,  Steel 
and  other  Metals  and  Alloys,  Cements,  Building  Stones  and  Engineering  Materials  generally. 

ESTA.BLISHED    18S6. 


Warren  Foundry  and  MacWne  Co. 

WOBKS  AT   PHILLIP8BITBG,   NEW  JEBSEY. 

SALES  OFFICE:   160  BROADWAY,    NEW  YORK. 


CAST-IRON,  WATER  AND  GAS  PIPE, 

Fbom  3  to  18  Inches  Diambtsb. 
Alao  all  aizes  of  FUASQED   PIPE  and  SPKCIAL.   CASTINGS. 


Improved  RI6id&  SpRiticFROG5,(R055iHG3|  fpACK  Work 
5iMGLEt Three  Throw  Split 6witche5,I  fS.^'JS 


Die  Formed  Rail  Brace3.3witch  Fixtureiitc 
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(Connecting  Branch  Sleeve 

,—  Tapping  Apparatus 

For  making  Large  Connections  witliout 

Shutting  Off  Water  or  Reducing  Pressure. 

This  is  no  experiment,  but  has  been  used 
by  the  Water  Departments  of  numerous 
cities  for  years  with  entire  success.     Con- 
nections from  2  to  24  ins.  have  been  made  with  mains  from  4  to 
48  ins.     For  full  information,  address 

THE  A.  P.  SMITH    MFG.  CO.,  921  Prudential  Building.  Newark,  N.  J. 


The  Evening  Post  Job  Printing  House, 

FULTON    STREET,  CORNER   BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


PRINTERS    OF    PERIODICALS. 
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ALCATRAZ    ASPHALT 

Guaranteed  free  from  Coal  Tar  or  Petroleum  Residuum, 

^""^  Reservoir  Linings 

and  Pipe  Coatings. 

The    AlcatraZ    Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
General  Eastern  Office,  3  West  29th  St.,  New  York. 


NEW   YORK    DREDGING    CO., 

ENGINEERS    AND    CONTRACTORS. 


J.  WILLIAMS  MACY,  President. 


0.  L.  WILLIAMS,  Secretary  and  Treasarer. 


Hydraulic  Dredge   iischa'ffine  through   =,.700 


Material,   Rocl<  excepted. 


SPECIALTIES: 

Machinery  for  Economical  Excava- 
tion of  Canals. 

For  Dredging:,  For  Beclamation  of 
Xiovr  Lauds. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 

Room  2407,  Park  Row  Building, 
NEW  YOKK. 
"Machines  at  wovk  at  Wiimington,  Del.; 
Port    Royal,   S.  C;    Port   Arthur,    babine 
Patent  Canal  Excavator.  Pass,  Texas,  and  Oaliland,  Cal." 

Capacity  of  Plant  owned  by  us,  under  favorable  conditions,  1,000,000  cubic  yards  per  month. 


WEST  PASCAGOULA  CREOSOTE  WORKS, 

WEST  PASCAGOULA,  MISS. 
Situated  on  Pascagoula  Bay  and  on  the  line  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad. 

These  works  have  been  in  operation  for  more  than  twenty  years,  were  recently 
entirely  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  and  are  now  prepared  to  execute  all  orders  for  creosoted 
piles  and  timber  thoroughly  impregnated  with  dead  oil  of  coal  tar. 

New  cylinders  115  feet  long.     Capacity,  one  million  feet  per  month. 

Address   S.    W.    LABROT, 

SupT.  West  Pascagoula  Creoso.te  Works, 

West  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
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THE 


Q  &  W  Tie  Plate 

ALTHOUGH  SOMETHING  NEW, 

Has    a    Record,    from    the   fact   that   it   is   a 
combination  of  the 

SERVIS    AND 

WOLHAUPTER   ^         - 

PLATES ^  '^  ^  ^  , 

CHICAGO  : 

700=712  Western  Union  Building. 
NEW  YORK:  i 

106  Liberty  Street.  v 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

537   Mission  Street. 
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Union  Bridge  Company. 
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MINUTES  OF  MEETINGS. 


OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

May  2  J,  I  poo. — The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8.45  p.  u.,  Vice- 
President  lludolpli  Heriug  in  the  chair;  Charles  "NVarreu  Hunt,  Secre- 
tary, and  present,  also,  73  members  and  14  visitors. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  April  4th  and  ISth,  1900,  as  printed 
in  Proceeiliiif/s  for  April,  1900,  were  approved. 

A  paper  bv  J.  M.  MoncriefT,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  entitled  '-The 
Practical  Column  under  Central  and  Eccentric  Loads,"  was  ju-esented 
by  the  Secretary,  who  also  presented  a  written  discussion  on  the  jjaper 
by  Ernst  F.  Jonson,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  The  subject  was  dis- 
cussed orally  by  Messrs.  W.  H.  lireithaupt,  C.  T.  Purdy  and  H.  S. 
Prichard. 


142  MINUTES   OF   MEETINGS.  [Society 

Ballots   were    canvassed    and    tbe    following   candidates   declared 
elected : 

As  Members.  : 

Egbert  Adam,  Vera  Cruz,  Mex.  | 

Frank  VAiiENTiNE  Erhard  Bardoiv,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Robert  James  Beach,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

John  Benjamin  Body,  Coatzacoalcos,  Mex. 

Alfred  Willard  French,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Clutord  Stephp'.n  Kelsey,  Westfield,  N.  J. 

James  Henry  Kennedy,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

John  Langton,  New  York  City. 

Charles  Oscar  McComb,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

William  Moncure,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

John  Austin  Patterson,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Alexander  Bell  Ross,  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Clarence  Browning  Vorce,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mark  Albigense  Waldo,  Leavenworth,  Ivans. 

As  Associate  Members. 

William  Russell  Davis,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Lawrence  Griffith,  New  Y'ork  City. 
Charles  Rufus  Harte,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
John  Bruce  Hayden,  New  York  City. 
Clifton  Stea\art  Humphreys,  Madison,  Me. 
TiLLiNGHAST  L'Hommedieit  Huston,  Havana,  Cuba. 
Robert  Edward  Moss,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
Charles  Henry  Nichols,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Macy  Stanton  Pope,  East  Machias,  Me. 
Leidy  Rudy  Shellenberger,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Henry  Hudson  Shepard,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 
Charles  Winslow  Sherman,  Boston,  Mass. 

Announcement  was  made  that  the  following  candidates  were  elected 
by  the  Board  of  Direction,  May  1st,  1900: 

As  Associates. 

Ernest  Robinson  Ackerman,  New  York  City. 
Jacob  Herbert  Sawyer,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

As  Juniors. 

Raymond  Edmond  Adams,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Walter  Hinds  Allen,  Durango,  Mex. 
Eugene  Bradford  Bumsted,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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Akthxtk  Mobtimer  Day,  New  York  City. 
Horace  De  Kemer  Haight,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Edwaep  Eastman  ^Iinor,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Lazarus  White,  New  York  City. 

Adjourned. 

May  1 6th,  1900. — The  meeting  was  caUed  to  order  at  8.45  p.  m., 
Samuel  Whiuerv,  Director,  in  the  chair;  Charles  Warren  Hunt,  Secre- 
tary, and  preseut,  also,  110  members  and  21  visitors. 

Au  informal  discussion  on  Structural  Steel  for  Buildings;  Wrought 
Iron;  and  Structural  Steel  for  Bridges  and  Ships  was  opened  by  Mans- 
tield  Merriman,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  The  subject  was  discussed  by 
Messrs.  H.  M.  Howe,  William  K.  Webster,  Henry  Goldmark,  H.  H. 
Cami)beU,  W.  H.  Burr,  R.  S.  Buck  and  Henry  B.  Seaman. 

The  Secretary  presented  a  written  discussion  on  the  subject  by  J.  E. 
Greiner,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  death  of  Frank  PAUii  Davis;  elected 
Member  February  1st,  1888;  died  May  3d,  1900. 

Adjourned. 

OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTION. 

(Abstract.) 

May  ist,  1900. — The  Board  met  at  8.20  p.m.,  Vice-Presiden,t 
Hering  in  the  Chair;  Charles  Warren  Hunt,  Secretary,  and  present, 
also,  Messrs.  Buchholz,  Deyo,  Knaj),  Manley,  Morison,  Noble, 
O'Rourke,  Ricketts,  Seaman,  Turner  and  Whinery. 

Action  was  taken  in  regard  to  members  in  arrears  for  dues. 

An  agreement  was  authorized  reducing  the  rate  of  interest  on  the 
mortgage  on  the  Society  property  from  4]  to  4  per  cent. 

Tlio  Se^cretary  was  authorized  to  send  a  circular  showing  the  geo- 
graphical districts  into  which  the  Society  is  divided  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Nominating  Committee,  and  giving  members  in  each  district 
an  opj^ortunity  to  nominate  a  representative  on  that  Committee,  such 
nominations  to  be  presented  to  the  Annual  Convention. 

Applications  were  considered  and  other  routine  business  trans- 
acted. 

Two  candidates  for  Associate  and  seven  for  Junior  were  elected.* 

Adjourned. 

*  See  page  142. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Direction  the 
House  of  the  Society  is  open  every  day,  except  Sunday,  from  9  A.  M. 
to  10  P.  M. 

MEETINGS. 

Wednesday,  June  6th,  1900. — This  will  he  the  last  meeting  before 
tlie  summer  vacation.  Ballots  for  membership  will  be  canvassed,  and 
a  paper  by  F.  A.  Kummer,  Jun.  Am.  80c.  C.  E. ,  entitled,  "A  Pro- 
posed Method  for  the  Preservation  of  Timber,"  will  be  presented  for 
discussion.  This  paper  is  jDrinted  in  the  current  number  of  Pvg- 
ceedings. 

Wednesday,  September  5th,  1900. — A  regular  business  meeting 
will  be  held.  Ballots  for  membershijj  Avill  be  canvassed,  and  a  papier 
by  Elwood  Mead,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  entitled,  "Irrigation  Studies," 
will  be  presented  for  discussion.  This  paper  is  jjrinted  in  the  current 
number  of  Proceedings. 

THlRTV=SECOND  ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 

The  Thirty-second  Annual  Convention  of  the  Society  Avill  be  held 
at  the  House  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Great  George  St., 
Westminster,  S.  W. ,  London,  England,  beginning  on  Monday,  July 
2d,  1900,  and  continuing  during  that  week. 

The  general  arrangements  for  the  Convention  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Direction,  consisting  of  the  following: 

Palmer  C.  Eicketts, 
H.  S.   Haines,  Rudolph  Heelng, 

Heney  Manley,  Charles  Warren  Hltnt. 

The  following  Local  Committee  of  Arrangements  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Direction: 

Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  John  A.  McDonald, 

Sir  Douglas  Fox,  Hiram  S.  Maxim, 

Rawlinson  T.  Bayliss,  William  B.  Myers-Beswick, 

James  R.  Bell,  John  P.  O'Donnell, 

William  Henry  Booth,  M.  E.  Yeatman, 

George  Earl  Church,  Albert  J.  Campbell^ 

A.  G.  Glasgow,  Millard  Hunsiker, 

Robert  Gordon  J.  R-  Furman, 

Alfred  Francis  Harley,  Victor  M.  Clement. 
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The  subjects  for  iufoimal  iliseiission  have  been  printed  in  /*;  o- 
ceediiii/s.* 

The  opening  session  of  the  Convention  will  be  held  during  the 
afternoon  of  Monday,  July  2d,  1900,  when  the  Society  will  be  wel- 
comed by  the  President  of  the  Institution,  Sir  Douglas  Fox;  and 
John  F.  Wallace,  President,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  will  deliver  the  Annual 
Address. 

Ou  Monday  evening  the  first  of  the  topical  discussions,  relating  to 
High  Buildings,  will  be  opened  by  Corydon  T.  Purdy,  M.  Am.  Soc. 
C.  E. ,  who  will  ilhistrate  his  remarks  with  stereopticon  views. 

Other  meetings  will  be  arranged  for  the  discussion  of  the  other 
subjects,  and  a  time  will  be  set  for  a  Business  Meeting.  The  dates 
and  other  particulars  of  these  meetings,  as  w'ell  as  excursions  to  points 
of  interest,  etc.,  will  be  arranged  by  the  Local  Committee. 

Members  who  are  unable  to  attend  are  invited  to  send  written 
communications  on  any  of  the  subjects,  for  presentation  at  the 
meeting. 

Ou  the  evening  of  Thursday,  July  5th,  1900,  the  Institution  will 
hold  its  Annual  Conversazione  in  the  ancient  Giiildhall  of  the  City  of 
London,  and  has  invited  the  members  of  the  Society,  as  well  as  the 
ladies  of  their  families,  to  this  function. 


NOMINATING  COMMITTEE. 

A  map  showing  the  seven  geograjihical  districts  into  which  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  membership  is  divided,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Nominating  Committee,  is  printed  on  page  146. 

The  members  of  the  Nominating  Committee  holding  over  and  the 
districts  they  represent  are  given  in  the  following  list: 

Alfred  W.  Trotter,  District  No.  1.         W.   G.  Wilkins,  District  No.  4. 

George  B.  Fr.\ncis,        "  "2.         Augustus  Mordecai,  "         "5. 

T.  McC.  Leutzk,  "  "3.         J.  A.  Ockeksox,  "         "  G. 

Hiram  M.  Savage,  District  No.  7. 

From  each  district  another  representative  is  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Business  Meeting  of  the  Annual  Convention. 

Corporate  Members  have  recently  been  given  the  opportunity  of 
sending  in  the  name  of  their  choice,  the  nominations  so  made  to  be 
presented  to  the  Business  Meeting. 

*  Vol.  xxvi,  p.  97  (April,  1900). 
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MONTHLY  LIST  OF    RECENT   ENGINEERING   ARTICLES  OF 

INTEREST. 

(April  11th  to  May  9th,  1900.) 
Note.  —  77/ /s  lis/  is  published  for  the  purpose  ofplacimj  before  the  members 
of  the  Societi/  fJn'  titles  of  current  eiigineerin;/  articles,  which  can  be  7-eferred 
In  ill  tinif  available  e/if/ineeriiig  library,  or  can  be  procured  by  addressing 
the  publication  directly,  the  address  and  price  being  given  lohei'ever 
possible. 

LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

In  the  subjoined  list  of  articles  references  are  given  by  the  number  pre- 
fixed to  each  journal  in  this  list. 

(i)  JonrnaL  Assoc.  Eng.  Soc,  257  South       (32) 

Fourth  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa..  30c. 
(2)  Proceed iiii/s.  En^.  ("lubof  Phila.,  1122 

Girard  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (33) 

(31  Jiiunial.    Franklin    Inst.,    Philadel-      (34) 

phia.  Pa..  5i)c. 

(4)  Journal.  Western  Soc.  of  Eng.,  Mo-       (35) 

nadnock  Block.  Chicago.  111. 

(5)  Transactions.  Can.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Mon-       (36) 

treal.  Que.,  Can.  (37) 

<6»  School  0/ .Vines  Qnarterli/.  Columbia  (38) 

Univ.,  New  York  City.  50c. 

(7»   Technolot/!/    Qiiarterli/.    Mass.     Inst.  (39) 

Tech..  Boston.  Mass..  75c. 

(8)  Stercns  Institute   Indicator,   Stevens  (40) 

Institute,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  50c.  (41) 

(9)  Enqineering   Magazine,    New    York       (42) 

City,  .30c." 

(10)  Cassier's  Magazine,  New  York  City,       (43) 

25c. 

(11)  Engineering  (London),  W.  H.  Wiley,       (44) 

New  York  City,  35c. 

(12)  T7if  Engineer  {London).  International 

News  Co.,  New  York  City,  35c.  ^45  1 

(13)  Engineering  Metvs.  New   York  City. 

ioc  (46) 

(14")  The  Engineering  Record.  New  Y'ork 

City,  12c  ( 47 ) 

(15)  Railroad  Gazette,   New   Y'ork   City, 

10c.  (48) 

(16)  Engineering    and     Mining    Journal, 

New  York  City.  15c.  (49) 

(17)  Street   Rdilirni/  Journal,   New  York 

City,  35c.      "  (50) 

{18)  Railiray   and    Engineering    Review, 

Chicago,  111.  (51) 

(19)  Scientific  American  Supplement,  New 

York  City.  lOc.  (52  1 

(ao)  Iron  Age,  New  Y'ork  City,  10c. 

(21)  Railiray    Engineer,    London,     Eng-       (531 

land. 

(22)  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review,  Lon- 

don, England.  (541 

(23)  Bulletin.   American   Iron  and  Steel 

Assoc.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  (55) 

(24)  American     Gaslight     Journal,    New       (56) 

York  City,  10c. 

(25)  American  Engineer,  tievf  York  City,       (57) 

20c.  (58) 

f26)  Electrical  Review.  London.  England. 
(37)  Electrical  l\'orld  and  Electrical  En-       (59) 

gineer.  New  York  City.  10c. 

(28)  Industries  and  Iron,   London.  Eng- 

land. (61) 

(29)  Journal,  Society  of  Arts,   London, 

England.  .    (62) 

(30)  Annates    des     Travaux    Publics    de  ' 

Relgiqne.  Brussels.  Belgium.  (63) 

(31)  Annates  de  l'  Assnr.   des  lug.   Sortis 

des  ErOle  Spiriales  de  (iand,  Brus- 
sels. Belgium. 


Memoirs  et  Compt  Rendu  des  Tra- 
rau.r.  Soc.  Ing.  C^iv.  de  France, 
Paris,  France. 

Le  (ienie  Civil,  Paris,  France. 

Portefeuille  Econoinique  des  Ma- 
chines. Paris,  France. 

Nouvelles  Annates  de  la  Construc- 
tion. Paris.  France. 

La  Revile  Tirli niiiiie.  Paris,  France. 

Revue  de  Meroniijiie.  Paris,  France. 

Revue  Ceninile  des  Cliemins  de  Fer 
et  des  Traniiroi/s.  Paris,  France. 

Railiray  Master  Mechanic,  Chicago, 
111. 

Railiray  Age.  Chicago,  111.,  10c. 

Modern  Mach /((c/// .Chicago, 111.,,  10c. 

Tni iisiirtiinis.  Aiii.  Inst.  Elec.  Eng., 
New  York  City.  5(ic. 

Annales  des  Ponts  et  Chausstes, 
Paris,  France. 

Journal.  Military  Service  Institu- 
tion, (iovernor's  Island,  New  York 
Harbor.  75l\ 

Mines  and  Minercds,  Scranton,  Pa. 
20c. 

.Scientific  American,  New  York  City, 
lOe. 

Merh  a  n  ica  I  Enginee  r,  Manchester, 
England. 

Zeitsrhriftdes  Vereines  Derit.icher  In- 
ge nieure,  Berlin,  Germany. 

Xeitschrift  fUr  Bauwesen,  Berlin,  Ger- 
many. 

Staid  und  Eisen,  Duesseldorf,  Ger- 
many. 

Deut.'iche  Bauzeiiung.  Berlin,  Ger- 
many. 

I'igiisr'he  Industrie-Zeitung,  Riga, 
Russia. 

Zeitsihrift  des  o-'sterreichi.ichen  In- 
genieur  und  Architekten  Vereines, 
Vienna,  Austria. 

Den  Tekniske  Forenings  Tidsskrift, 
Copenhagen,  Deiiniai-k. 

Ini/eni<iieii.  Copeidiagen.  Denmark. 

Tekni.'ik  Tidskrift.  Stockholm,  Swe- 
den. 

rf'i/i/.sA-L'greWarf.Christiania, Norway. 

Proriedinqs.  Eng.  Soc.  W.  Pa.  410 
Peim  Ave..  Pittsburg,  Pa.    .50c. 

Transartiitns.  Mining  Institute  of 
Scotland.  London  and  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

Proceed iiiqs.  Western  Railway  Club. 
225  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  25c. 

American  Manufacturer  and  Iron 
World,  5i>  Ninth  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Minutes  of  Proceedings.  Inst.  C.  E., 
London,  England. 
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LIST  OF  ARTICLES. 
Bridge. 

Rebuilding  of  the  Kinnickinnic  River  Swing  Bridge  on  the  Chicago  &  Nortliwestern  Rail- 
way, at  Milwaukee,  Wis.*    Francis  H.  Bainbridge.     (4)  April. 

A  175-ft.  Counterbalanced  Plate-Girder  Swing  Bridge,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Ry.*    (13)  April  19. 

The  Position  of  Wheel  Loads  Causing  Maximum  Stresses  in  Web  Members.*  M.  A. 
Howe.    .(15)  April  20. 

The  Memorial  Bridge  Across  the  Potomac*    (14)  April  21. 

Erection  of  Towers,  New  East  River  Bridge.*    (14)  May  5. 

Electrical. 

Hysteresis  in  Sheet  Iron  and  Steel.*    Arthur  Hillyer  Ford.     (42I  March. 

The  Design  of  Rotary  Converters.*  H.  F.  Parsha'll  and  H.  M.  Hobart.  (11)  Serial  begin- 
ning Sept.  29,  1899.  ending  April  27,  1900. 

The  Willesden  Electricity  Works  of  the  Metropolitan  Electric  Supply  Company,  Lim- 
ited.*   (26)  Serial  beginning  March  23v  ending  April  6. 

The  Electric  Wiring  of  Buildings.*  W.  A.  Chamen.  (47)  Serial  beginning  March  31, 
ending  April  14. 

Grounds  on  Underground  Trolley  Railway  Systems.     (17)  April. 

Three-Phase  Transmission  on  the  Union  Railroad,  Providence,  R.  I.*  Burcham  Hard- 
ing.    (17)  April. 

The  Electric  Lighting  of  St.  Petersburg.*  (26)  Serial  beginning  April  6,  ending  April 
13. 

Storage  Battery  Problems.    E.  J.  Wade.     (47)  April  7. 

York  Corporation  Electricity  Works.*    (26)  April  13. 

Electric  Traction  Under  Steam  Railway  Conditions.  Edward  C.  Bovnton.  (47)  April 
14. 

The  Facilities  Afforded  by  the  Office  of  Standard  Weights  and  Measures  for  the  Verifi- 
cation of  Electrical  Standards  and  Electrical  Measuring  Apparatus.  Frank  A.  Wolff, 
Jr.     (19)  April  14. 

The  Production  of  Asymmetrical  Alternating  Currents  by  Means  of  Electrolytic  Polar- 
ization.*   W.  L.  Hildburgh.    (27)  Serial  beginning  April  14,  ending  April  31. 

Traction  Motor  Suspensions.*  Ernest  Kilburn  Scott.  (26)  Serial  beginning  April  13, 
ending  Apr  1  20. 

Electrolysis.    E.H.Jenkins.     (24)  April  23. 

Standardization  of  Automobile  Batteries.    James  K.  Pumpelly.     (19)  April  28. 

Use  and  Care  of  Electric  Meters.    E.  D.Kelly.     ^24)  Ai>ril  30. 

Electricity  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900.*    ( 27 )  May  5. 

Electrolysis  from  the  Ground  Return  Current  of  Street  Railways.*  Albert  B.  Herrick. 
(17)  May  5. 

Electricity  as  Motive  Power  on  Railroads.  Frahm.  (50)  Serial  beginning  April  15» 
ending  May  1. 

La  Telegraphic  Sous-Marine  en  France.    H.  Casevitz.    (32)  April,  Premiere  Quinzaine. 

Marine. 

Analysis  of  the  Speed-Trial  of  the  Twin-Screw  Steam  Yacht  Sovereign.     D.  W.  Taylor's 

Method  of  Trial  Analysis."     Robert  S.  Haight.     (8)  April. 
Coal  Economy  of  Screw  Ferryboats.    Col.  E.  A.  Stevens.     (8)  April. 
Corrosion  and  Failure  of  Propeller  Shafts.*    A.  Scott  Younger.     (12)  April  20. 
On  the  Influence  of  Depth  of  Water  on  the  Resistance  of  Sliips.    Giuseppe  Rota.     (11) 

April  20. 
Shipping  and  Shipbuilding  in  the  United  States.    James  W.  Ross.     (19)  April  28. 
The  15,000-Ton  Floating  Dry  Dock  for  the  U.  S.   Naval  Station  at   Algiers,  La.*    (13) 

May  3. 
German  Shipbuilding  and  Auxiliary  Industries.*    (50)  May  1. 
Development  de  la  Construction  Navale  en  Belgique.     (30)  April. 

Mechanical. 

An  Interesting  Problem  in  Thermodynamics.     Lewis  Sanders.     (8)  April. 

Steam  Pipes.    H.  De  B.  I'arsons.     (8)  April. 

The  Steam  Engine  at  the  End  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.*  Prof.  R.  H.  Thurston.  (47) 
Serial  beginning  April  7,  ending  April  21. 

The  Transfer  of  Heat  Between  the  Steam  and  Cylinder  Walls.     (47)  April  7. 

Westinghouse- I'arsons  Steam  Turbine  ;  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Works  at  Wilmerding, 
Operated  by  Three  Engines.*    (62)  April  12. 

The  Westinghousc-Parsons  Steam  Turbine.*    (15)  April  13. 

TheBerthier  :\Ietlio(l  of  CoalCalorimetry.*    C.V.Kerr.     (20}  April  19.  M 

Progress  of  the  (iiis  Engine.*    C.V.Kerr.     (24)  April  23.  ™' 

The  Beal  Valve  for  (ias  Works.*    ( 24  )  April  23. 

Works  of  the  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Company:  Special  Methods  and  Appliances.* 
(20)  April  26. 

On  Mysterious  Fractures  of  Steel  Shafts.*    R.  Schanzer.     (11)  April  27. 

Large  Gas  Motors  in  Modern  Power  Houses.*    Max  Miinzel.     (48)  March  31. 

The  Increasing  Use  of  Large  Gas-Motors  in  Modern  Power  Plants.*  (50)  Serial  begin- 
ning March  15,  ending  April  1. 

Results  of  Experiments  with  the  First  Blast-Furnace  Gas  Blower  Engine.*  (50)  April 
15. 

*  Illustrated. 
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Mechanical—!  Continued). 

( »ii   tlie  I'niihutioii  and  Use  of  Power   from  Blast-Furnace  (Jas.     Horace  Allen.     (22) 

April  •,>:. 
The  Hvilraulii-  Syst(Mii  of  Air  Compression.     (191  .\pril  ~H. 
The  KtTective  Lubiii'ation  of  Journals.*     K.  W.  (irahani  Snook.     (9)  May. 
The  Moilein  Hniler  Shop.*     Joseph  Horner.     (10)  May. 

Typical  Horizontal  British  Steam  Engines.*    W.  [).  Wansbrough.     110)  May. 
Tiie  (ias  Kiif,'iiie  111  Practical  L'se.*    J.  I>.  Lyon.     (62)  May  'i. 
Westiii^rhouse  Parsons  Steam  Turbine  Plant.*    Hnrcham  Hartlinfr.    (141  May  5. 
Les   .Machines  il   Vapeur:   Formule  (Jenerale  ilii  Rendemeiit.*    J.   NaUal.     (37)   Serial 

beginning  February,  ending  March. 

Military. 

Modeiii   Weapons  and  Their  InHuence  on  Tactics  and  Organization.    Captain  W.  H. 

James.     (44 )  March. 
Mo.lern  Field  Aitillery.*    ( 19^  April  '-'8. 
Electrical  Apparatus  "in  Military  Operations.*    John  P.  Wisser.    (9)  May. 

Mining:- 

Colliery  Surface  Arrangements:  For  the  Delivery  of  Coal  from  Pit  Cage  into  Railway 
Waggons,  for  a  Gross  Quantity  of.  say,  1,.")00  Tons  per  Day,  Exclusive  of  Coal  Wash- 
imr  and  Coking.*     S.A.Everett.     (22)  April  l!. 

The  ( 'ollierv  Locomotive.     1  22)  Serial  beginning  April  (i,  ending  April  13. 

The  l.ixivia'tion  of  Oold  Deposits  by  Vegetation.     Dr.  E.  E.  Lungwitz.     (16)  April  28. 

Working  Deep  Coal  Beds:  A  New  Method  of  Overcoming  Some  ot  the  Difficulties  Met 
with  as  Mines  Attain  (ireater  Depth.*    H.  M.  Chance.     (45)  May. 

Mine  Dams.    James  McNaughton.     (16)  May  .5. 

Municipal. 

Some  Theories  Regarding  Cement  Walks.*    Daniel  B.  Luten.     (14)  April  14. 
Jhinicipal  Cleansing  in  Great  Britain.     (13)  April  26. 

Railroad. 

Signaling  As  It  Is  and  As  It  Might  Be.    A.  H.  Rudd.     ^15)  Serial  beginning  January  26. 

ending  Mav  4. 
The  Langen  Mono-Rail  Suspended  Railway  at  Elberf eld-Barmen.*    (12)  Serial  beginning 

.March  30.  endintr  April  20. 
Davton,  O.,  as  an  Interurban  Railway  Center.*    (17)  April. 
Some    Differences    Between    American    and    British    City    Transportation    Methods.* 

Edward  E.  Higgins.     (17)  April. 
The  Electric  Tramwav  System  of  Perth.*    (17)  April. 
The  Proper  Care  of  tracking  in  Journal  Boxes;  Its  Important  Relation  to  Successful 

Lubrication.*    H.  C.  McCarty.     (39)  April. 
Locomotive  Design.     E.  H.  McHenrv.     (15)  April  13. 

Recent  Practice  and  the  Future  of  the  Locomotive.     F.  W.  Deans.     (47)  April  14. 
Compensation  for  Carrying  Mails.    J.  Kruttschnitt.     (15)  April  20. 
Railway  Blacksmithing.     Stephen  Uren.     (181  April  21. 
Smoke  "Prevention  on  the  Railways  entering  Chicago.     (13)  April  26. 
Burning  Bituminous  Coal  Without  Smoke  on  the  Southern  Pacific  System.*    J.  Snowden 

Bell.     (15)  April  27. 
The  Westinghouse  Electro-Magnetic  Traction  System  for  Tramways.*    (12)  April  2<. 
I'reventioii  of  Wear  ot  Driving  Wheel  Flanges.*    (25)  May. 
The  Westinghouse  Friction  Draft  Gear.*     (25)  May. 

Interlocking  I'rcjtection  for  tirade  Crossings.*    J.  L  Vernon.     (18)  May  5. 
The  Ringsend  Power  Plant  of  the  Dublin  United  Tramways  Company  at  Dublin.*    A.  C. 

Shaw.     ( 17  )  Mav  5. 
The  Waterloo  and  City  Railway.*    H.  H.  Dalrymple-Hay.     (63)  Vol.  cxxxix,  Pt.  I. 
Block  System  for  Single-Track  Railroads.    (4.  Rank.     (53)  April  13. 
The  Connection  between  the  Great  Siberian  and  the  East  Chinese  Railroads.    K.  Ips- 

berg.     (52)  March  1.5.  ^    ,.    ,  . 

Note  sur  les  Nouvelles  Machines  dExpress  a  Simple  Expansion  et  li  Tiroirs  Cylindriques 

desCheminsde  Fer  de  Pfitat:  Rfsultats  Obtenus  en  Service,  Comparison  avec  les 

Machines  Conipound.    Desdouits.     (38)  Serial  beginning  March,  ending  April. 
Locomotive  ;1  .Marcliaiidises  .Vmericaine.*    136)  April  10. 
Methodc  (;iaphi(|ue  pour  la  Reconnaissance  et   la  V»>riflcation  du   Trace  des  Voies  de 

Chemins  de  Fer.     De.sdouits.*     (431  4th  Trimestre,  I'.tOO. 
Mcsures  Propres  a  Facilitis  et  il  Rendre  Plus  ficonf)miqiies  la  Construction  et  rExploi- 

tation  des  Chemins  de  Fer  d'lnteret  Local  et  des  Tramways.     Doniol.     (32)  April, 

Deuxieme  Quinzaine. 

Sanitary. 

The  Won-ester  Sludge  Process.*    ('14)  April  21. 

Notes  on  Garbage  Disposal  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.     (13)  April  26. 

The  HvL'icnc  of  Ventilation.     (22)  April  27. 

Ventilation  and  Heating  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Home  for  the  Aged,  Philadephia.* 

(14)  April  28. 
Combined  Refuse-Destructors  and  Power  Plants.*    C.  N.  Russell.    (63)  Vol.  cxxxix, 

Pt.  I. 

*  Illustrated. 
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Structural.  , 

Preservative  Treatment  of  Timber.     O.  Chamite.     (4)  April. 

New  Iron  and  Steel  Works  Plant.*    (22)  Ssrial  beginning  March  9,  ending  April  13. 

The  Second  Fire  in  the  Fireproof  Home  Store  Building,  Pittsburg,  Pa.*     (13)   April  2(). 

Riddles  Wrought  in  Iron  and  Steel.    Paul  Kreuzpointner.     (3)  May. 

A  Concrete  Church.*     (14)  May  5. 

Experiments  on  the  Elasticity  of  Cast  Iron  with  High  Tensile  Strength.*     C.  Bach. 

(48)  March  13. 
The  Hennebique  System  of  Construction.     E.  Ast.     (53)  March  30. 

Topographical. 

Railroad  Preliminary  Survey  by  Stadia.'* 


John  H.  Lary.     (4)  February. 


Water  Supply. 

Water-Povver  for  Electric  Traction  in  the  Isle  of  Man.*    (26  1  April  6. 

The  Failure  of  the  Austin  Dam.*    ( 14)  April  14. 

Failure  of  the  Great  Masonry  Dam  Across  the  Colorado  River  at   Austin,  Tex.*    (13) 

ApiillS:  April  19. 
Failure  of  the  Austin  Dam.*    R.  D.  Parker.     (14)  April  21. 
Progress  of  the  New  Water-Works  for  Cincinnati,  Ohio.*    ( 13)  At)ril  28. 
The  Auxiliarv  Hydraulic  Pumping  Plant  of  the  Peoria  Water- Works  Co.,  Peoria,  111.* 

Dabney  H.  Maury.  Jr.,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.     (i^)  Aoril  2fi. 
The  Disaster  to  the  Water  Power  Plant  at  Hannawa  Falls,  N.  Y.*    ( 13  )  April  26. 
The  Reeonstruct'^d  Canyon  Ferry  Dam,  near  Helena,  Mont.*    (13)  April  20. 
Construction  of  the  Shawinigan  Water  and  Power  Company's  Plant.*    { 14 )  April  28. 
The  Failure  of  the  Masonry  Dam  at  Austin,  Texas.     (19)  April  38. 
The  Failure  of  the  Stand-Pipe  at  Elgin,  111.*    William  D.  Feme.     ( 13)  May  3. 
Water  Purification  at  Vincennes,  Ind.*    (13)  May  3 
Distribution  d'Eau  de  la   V'ille    de  Vienne    (Autriche)  Etablissement  d'un    Nouveau 

Chateau  d'Eau.*    (33 1  March  31. 

Waterways, 

An  Assumed  Inconstancy  in  the  Level  of  Lake  Nicaragua:   A  Question  of  the  Perma- 
nency of  the  Nicaraguan  Canal.    C.  Willard  Hayes.     (19)  April  28. 
Canal  de  la  Marneo  la  Saone.    Gustave  Cadart.     (43I  4th  Trimestre,  1859. 

*  Illustrated. 
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NEW     BOOKS    OF    THE    MONTH. 

Unless  citherwise  speoifled,  books  in  this  list  have  beeu  donated  to  the  Library 
bv  tlie  Publisher. 


RAILROAD   CONSTRUCTION. 

Theory  and  Practice:  A  Text-Book  tor  the  Use  of  Students  in 
Colleges  and  Technical  Schools.  By  Walter  Loring  Webl),  Assoc.  M. 
Am.  Soc.  C  E.  Cloth,  9x6  ins.,  456  pp.,  illus.  New  York,  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  1900.     igS.OO. 

This  book  is  written  primarily  for  students  of  railroad  engineering  in  technical 
institutions.  The  contents  are:  Railroad  Surveys:  Alignment:  Earthwork:  Trestles; 
Tunnels:  Culverts  and  Minor  Bridges:  Ballast:  Ties  and  Other  Forms  of  Rail  Support: 
Rails:  Rail-Fastenings:  Switches  and  Crossings :  Appendix.  The  Adjustment  of 
Instruments. 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS. 

A  Text-Book  for  Maniial  Training  Schools.  By  Mansfield  Merri- 
niau.  Second  Edition,  Eevised.  Cloth,  7i  x  5  Ins.,  124  pp.  New 
York,  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1898.     .^1.00. 

In  this  treatise  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a  presentation  of  the  subject  of 
the  strength  of  materials,  beams,  columns  and  shafts,  which  may  be  understood  by 
those  not  accitiainted  with  the  calcidus.  The  book  deals  mainly  with  strength,  the 
subject  of  elastic  deformations  occupying  a  stihunlinate  ))l;ice.  There  is  a  chapter  on 
the  manufacture  and  general  properties  of  materials.  ;uid  also  one  on  resilience  and 
impact. 

THE  TECHNIC  OF  MECHANICAL  DRAFTING. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Neat,  Correct  and  Legilde  DraAving.  By 
Charles  W.  Reinhardt.  Cloth,  8x11  ins.,  36  pp.,  ilhis.  New  York. 
The  Engineering  News  Publishing  Comj^auy,  1900.     §1.00. 

In  the  preface  the  author  states  that  the  book  has  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  to  draftsmen  a  thoroughly  practical  guide  to  good  mechanical  drafting:  no 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  mathematics  involved.  Many  of  the  illustrations  used  in 
this  work  have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  Engineeriny  News. 
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ADDITIONS. 

MEMBERS.  j)j^^g  Qj 

Bruce,  Fred  William,  Membership. 

U.  S.  Eng.  Office,  Mayport,  Fla  April   4,   1900 

Connor,  Edward  Hanson,  /  Jud.  Feb.    5,   1890 

Eng-.,   Mo.  Valley   Bridge   and   Iron    Works,  J  Assoc.  M.  Feb.    3,   1892 

Leavenworth,  Kans (  M.  April   4,  19U0 

Creuzbaur,  Egbert  Walter,  /  Jun.  April  2,   1890 

Prin.  Asst.  Eng.,  Dept.  of  Finance,  280BroadJ  Assoc.  M.  April  4,  1894 

way,  Eoom  55,  New  York  City (  M.  April   4,   1900 

Dart,  Justus  Vinton, 

Charge  of  Highway  Dept.,  Providence,  K.  I April  4,  1900 

Davis,  Arthur  Powell, 

Hydrographer,    U.     S.     Geological     Survey,  J  Assoc.  M.  June   7,  1893 

Washington,  D.  C /  M.  Oct.      4,1899 

French,  Alfred  Willard, 

196  Joralemon  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y May     2,  1900 

Kelset,  Clifford  Stephen,  j    Jun.  April  3,  1889 

Army  Bldg.,  39  Whitehall  St.,  New  York  City. .  : . .  1       M.  May     2,  1900 
McCoMB,  Charles  Oscar, 

City  Eng.,  and  Eng.   to   the  Water   Board,  Watertown, 

N.  Y May     2,  1900 

Stoddard,  George  Caleb, 

215  West  r25th  St.,  New  York  City April   4,   1900 

VoECE,  Clarence  Browning,  r  Jun.  April  30,  1895 

Civ.  and  Cons.  Eng.,  80  Pearl  ^t.,  Hartford,  )  Assoc.  M.  Oct.      7,  1896 

Conn (  M.  May     2,  1900 

ASSOCIATE   members. 

Cunningham,  Joseph  Hooker, 

612  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Portland,  Ore Sept.  6,  1899 

Ellis,  George  Ezra, 

Supt.,  Hudson   Eiver    Bridge   Co.,    Albany,   |  Jun.     Mar.    2,   1897 

N.  Y 1  Assoc.  M.     Mar.    7,   1900 

Griffith,  Lawrence, 

7  Lincoln  Terrace,  Yonkers,  N.  Y May     2,  1900 

Hallihan,  John  Philip, 

Asst.  Eng.,  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  Ey.,  Alaniogordo, 

N.  Mex April   4,  1900 

Harte,  Charles  Eufus, 

Eng.  Dept.,    N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.   E.    E.,   75 J  Jun.     April  4,  1899 

Green  St.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass I  Assoc.  M.     May    2,  1900 

HuBBELL,  Clarence  William, 

Civil  Eng.  to  Board  of  Water  Commissioners,  (  Jun.     May  31,  1898 


i 


232  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich I  Ass oc.  M.     April  4,  1900 
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Date  of 

Humphreys,  ("lifton  Stewart,  M>^mbership. 

Snow  and  Hiunphrevs,  Muflison,  Me ]\Iay     2,   1900 

Huston,  Tilunghast  L'Hommedieu, 

Tacon  No.  3,  Havana,  Cuba May     2,  1000 

Kenyon,  George  Cecil, 

"  Beaucoin,''  West  Derby,  England April   -1,  1900 

Lion,  Leon  Elie, 

In  local  iharge,  Lower  Tensas  Ltvee  District,  J            Jun.  Feb.    1,  1898 

1010  Burgundy  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. I  Assoc.  M.  April  4,  1900 

Moore,  Walter  Sothoron, 

Eng.,  M.  of  W.,  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry.,  Clevelund,  Ohio..  Mar.    7,  1900 

Nichols,  Charles  Heney,                                             j            Jun.  May    2,  1893 

42  Church  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn 1  Assoc.  M.  May     2,  1900 

Rousseau,  Harry  Harwood, 

Civil  Eng  ,  U.  S.  Navy,  Bureau  of  Yards  and  J            Jun.  June    G,  1893 

Docks,  Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.C.  I  Assoc.  M.  April  4,  1900 
Shepard,  Henry  Hudson. 

Supt.,  Unadilla  Valley  Ry.,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y :May     2,  1900 

Sherman,  Charles  Winslow, 

Asst.    Eng.,    Sudbury     Dept.,    Met.    Water-  \           Juu.  Oct.     8,  1891 

Works,  3  Mt.  Yernon  St.,  Boston,  Mass \  Assoc.  M.  May    2,  1900 

Wilson,  Thomas  William, 

Asst.  Eng  ,  Buffalo  Railway  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y April   4,  1900 


associate. 
AcKERMAN,  Ernest  Robinson, 

Pres  ,   Lawrence   Cement   Co  ,    1   Broadway,   New  York 

City May     1,  1900 

JUNIORS. 

Adams,  Raymond  Edmond,  * 

Recorder    in    U.    S.   Engineer   Office,    815   Witherspoon 

Bldg.,  Philadelphia.  Pa May     1,1900 

Crawford,  Joseph  Emmanuel, 

Fox  Chase,  Philadelphia,  Pa  Dec.     5,   1899 

Day,  Arthur  Mortimer, 

31  West  56th  St  ,  New  Y'ork  City May      1,   1900 

Haight,  Horace  De  Remer, 

Prin.  Asst.   Eng.,  (Jreat  Northern  Portland  Cement  Co., 

Detroit,   :Micb   ^lay     1,  1900 

Mason,  Francis, 

Asst.  Eng  ,  N.  Y.  C.  k  H.  R.  R.  R  ,  Albany,  N.  Y April   3,   1900 

^IiNOR,  Edward  Eastman, 

Civil  Eng.,  Office  of  A.  B.  Hill,  123  Columbus  Ave.,  New 

Haven,  Conn -^lav     1,  1900 

Van  Pelt,  Sutton, 

Inspector,  Michigan  Lake  Superior  Power  Co.,  Sault  Ste. 

ilarie,  Mich Mar.    G,   1900 
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MEMBERS. 

Allen,  Kenneth Hill,    Quick   and    Allen,  Cons,  Engrs.,  520 

Equitable  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Aechek,  William Prin.  Asst.  Eng.,  B.  &  0.  S.  W.  E.  R.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
Beckler,  Elbridge  Harlow  ....Richmond,  III. 

Bell,  Alonzo  Clarence 5518  Chestnut  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Bell,  Gilbert  James     .    .......  1819  Summit  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

BoLLEK,  Alfred  Pancoast 1  Nassau  St.,  New  York  Cjty. 

Brown,  Ealph  Henry Cbf.  Eng..  Eastern  Bridge   and  Structural 

Co.,  58  Front  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Clarke,  Thomas  Curtis 1  Nassau  St.,  16th  Floor,  New  York  City. 

Corthell,  Elmer  Lawrence 1  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City. 

De  Witt,  Philip  Hoffecker.  .  . .   Asst.   Eng.,    L.    V.   E.   E.,    4S  Church  St., 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Dtjncklee,  John  Butler 35  Fairview  Ave.,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Evans,  Louis  Hyde Eng.  Dept.,  D.  L.  &,  W.  Ey.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Fowler,  Charles  Evan Pres.,  Puget  Sound  Bridge  &  Dredging  Co., 

901  First  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
GiFFORD,  George  E Eastern   Eepresentative,   The   King  Bridge 

Co.,  120  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 

Grafton,  Charles  Edwin Asst.  Eng.,  B.  &  O.  E.  E. ,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Hansel,  Charles 519   Temple   Court,    5   Beekman    St.,   New 

York  City. 

Hazlehurst,  James  Nisbet 606  Commercial  Place,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Hodge,  Henry  Wilson 1  Nusbau  St.,  New  York  City. 

Hoyt,   William  Edwin 50  Westminster  Eoad,  Eochester,  N.  Y. 

Kaufman,  Gustate Eng.  &  Contr.,  1  Broadway,  Eoom  286,  New 

York  City. 

Kelley,  William  Datus 45  East  42d  St.,  New  I'^ork  City. 

Labelle,  Henry  Francis Ees.    Eng.,    Susquehanna    Power   &  Paper 

Co.,  Conowingo,  Md. 

Lever iCH,  Gabriel 372  Stuy vesant  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

McVean,  John  Jay 71  State  St.,  Grand  Eapids,  Mich. 

Man,  Albon  Platt Mineral,  Louisa  Co.,  Va. 

Marshall,  William  Louis Maj.,  Corps  of  Engrs.,  U.   S.   A.,  Eoom  H, 

7  Army  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 

Mason,   Sampson  Douglas 915  North  10th  St.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Maxwei-l,  James  Eiddle Newark,  Del. 

Morse,  Charles  Adelbert Ees.  Eng.,  3d  Eesidency  of  A.  T.  A  S.  F. 

Ey.,  Pueblo,  Colo. 
Osgood,  Joseph  Otis 71  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

ASSOCIATE   MEMBERS. 

Allen,  Frank  William 865  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Baldwin,  Hiram  Ellsworth 47  Hough  Place,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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BoATRiTE,  Jamks  Edwin !)1  Wasliinf;ton  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

BoRiQHT,  William  Parsons Chatbum,  N.  Y. 

Carter,  William  J Supt.    of  Constiuction,  Fort  Preble,  Port- 
land, Me. 
Cox,  Leonakd  Martin Civ.    Eng.,   U.   S.    Navy,    New    Y'ork   Navy 

Yard,  New  I'^ork  City. 

Cunningham,  Paul  Davis Chi.  Eng  ,  City  of  flavana,  Havana,  Cuba. 

Davis,  Carleton  Emerson   500  BloomfitUl  Ave.,  Montclair,  N.J. 

Dunn,  Emmett  Clarke Post  Office  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ga. 

Eldridge  Griffith  Morgan Cumberlaiul  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co., 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Evans,  John  Maurice 708  Chauncey  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Fort,  Edwin  John Niagaru  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frazee,  John  Hatfield 516  West  183d  St.,  New  York  City. 

Harrington,  Ferdinand  Finney.  .Cai-e  of  Heyl  &  Patterson,  31-53  W'ater  St., 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Lambert,  Wallace  Corliss Asst.  Eng.  in  charge  of  Estimating  Dept., 

New    England    Structural    Co.,    18    Post 

Office  Square,  Boston,  Muss. 
Miller,  Shrewsbiey  Beauregard. Care  of  The  Altoona  A  Logan  Val.  Elec.  Ry. 

Co.,  Altoona,  Pa. 
Moore.  Charles  Harry 1st  Asst.  Eng.,  Eric-  R.  R.  Co.,  20  Cortlandt 

St.,  Room  1401,  New  York  City. 
Myers,  John  Hays,  Jr Asst.  Eng.,  Eng.  Corps,  N.  Y.  Rapid  Transit 

Comm.,    90     Pierrepont     St.,    Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 

Rosenberg,  Frederick 520  Hudson  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Sanford,  Harry  Charles With  the   Degnon-McLeau   Const.    Co.,  13 

Park  Row,  New  York  City. 
Spencer,  John  Clark Care  of  Berlin  Iron  Bridge  Co.,  East  Berlin, 

Conn. 
Williams,  Chauncey  Grant 117  ^Montague  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ASSOCIATE. 

LiNDENBERGER,  Cassius  Howard .  .29  Adelaide  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

JUNIORS. 

Bascom,  Harry  Franklin 645  Chew  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

C.vcEREs,  Simon  Novelo Cor.   Cedar   Road   &    Siwanoy    Ave.,    New 

Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
Colby,  Safford  KiNKE.\D    Eastern    Agent,   The   Pittsburg   Reduction 

Co.,  !)9  John  St.,  New  York  City, 

CoNNiCK,  Harris  De  Haven 43)S  Eddy  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Crane,  Will  Edwin Care   of   Cook's   Tourist   Agency,    Ludgate 

Circus,  London,  England. 

Edwards,  Frederick 185  South  2d  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

HvRTiG,  .Julius  Bernstein 372  West  120th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Keats, 'Reginald  Hokton Care  of  Samuel  M.  Gray,  Providence,  R.  I. 

LivERMORE,  NoKMAN  Banks Care   of    Mouutain   Copper   Co.,    Keswick, 

Sba-ta  Co.,  Cal. 

Machen,  Henry  Bennett 321  West  96lh  St  ,  New  York  City. 

McFetridCtE,  William  Sutton.  ..  .Sujit.,  Parral  and  Durango  E..  E.,   Parral, 

Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

Moke,  Charles  Church 253  Rochelle  Ave.,  Wissahickon,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Tompkins,  Edward  De  Voe Asst.   Eng.,    Dept.    of  Bridges,    New  York 

City.  Ees.,  372  Park  Place,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


Davis,  Frank  Paul 

De  Courcy,  Bolton  Waller. 


DEATHS. 

.Elected    Mtnnber   Feb.  1st,  1888;  died  May 

3d,  1900. 
.Elected  Member  Nov.  6th,  1889:  died  April 

1st,  1900. 
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In  presenting  these  notes  upon  a  proposed  method  for  the  treat- 
ment of  timber  to  preserve  it  from  decay,  the  writer  fully  realizes  that 
they  may  seem  to  add  but  little  to  the  mass  of  information  already 
collected  upon  that  important  subject;  but  the  experiments  which 
are  herein  desci'ibed  and  the  direction  in  which  they  lead,  indicate  a 
line  of  imjirovement  in  the  preservation  of  timber  which  will  prove  of 
interest. 

So  many  figures  have  already  been  presented,  j^roving  the  great 
need  of  a  successful  method  of  timber  preservation  and  the  immense 
value  of  such  a  process — could  one  be  secured,  giving  practical 
results  at  a  reasonable  cost — that  the  means  by  which  this  result  may 
be  obtained  may  be  at  once  considered  withoiit  stopping  to  prove  its 
necessity. 

The  experiments  herein  described,  and  the  lines  upon  which  the 
proposed  process  has  been  developed,  were  made,  particularly  with  a 

Note.— These  papers  are  issued  before  the  date  set  for  presentation  and  discussion. 
Correspondence  is  invited  from  those  who  cannot  be  present  at  the  meeting,  and  may  be 
sent  by  mail  to  the  Secretary.  Disc-ussiiin,  either  oral  or  written,  will  be  publishedin  a 
subsequent  number  of  Proceed hic/a.  aiul,  when  finally  closed,  the  papers  with  discussion 
in  full  will  be  published  in  TransactioKs. 
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virw  of  iiujuovinf?  what  is  at  present  known  as  the  creosoting  process, 
it  being  believed  that  this  proeess  would  command  a  much  more  exten- 
sive use  if  certain  nitH^liauical  ditticulties,  now  met  with  in  connection 
with  its  application  to  timber,  and  particularly  to  railroad  ties,  could 
be  removed.  The  improvement  of  this  process  was  also  attempted 
because  of  its  acknowledged  merit  when  properly  applied.  As  at 
present  applied,  it  possesses  certain  features  which  preclude  its  exten- 
sive use  in  the  treatment  of  railroad  ties.  If,  by  a  simplitication  or 
improvement  of  the  process  as  now  used,  the  objections  hitherto 
raised  to  it  may  be  overcome  without  sacrificing  any  of  the  advan- 
tages which  it  possesses,  and  if,  fiirther,  this  can  be  accomplished  at 
no  greater  cost,  the  resulting  process  would  commend  itself  to  engi- 
neers generally. 

The  often-quoted  i-eport*  of  the  Committee  of  this  Society,  presented 
in  1885,  said  in  part: 

"  If  the  exposure  is  to  be  that  of  a  railroad  tie,  creosoting  is  doubt- 
less the  most  perfect  process  to  use;  but  in  view  of  the  expense,  it 
may  be  j^referable  to  use  a  cheaper  process,  dependent  somewhat  uj^on 
the  location." 

It  is  probable  that  at  the  present  time  a  greater  expense  for  treat- 
ment would  be  warranted  by  the  cost  of  timber,  as  well  as  by  the  gen- 
eral conditions  of  roadbed  maintenance,  jjarticularly  upon  eastei'n 
roads.  Without  here  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  the  expense  for 
preservation  which  would  be  justified  under  given  conditions,  it 
would  perhaps  be  better  to  discuss  first  the  proposed  i:)rocess  from  a 
technical  standpoint  and,  after  arriving  at  its  cost,  determine  to  what 
extent  a  process  of  a  given  cost  per  tie  could  be  used. 

The  creosoting  process  as  at  present  applied  in  one  of  the  largest, 
if  not  the  largest,  creosoting  works  in  the  world,  is  desci'ibed  in  part 
as  follows  in  the  printed  publications  of  that  company: 

"  The  Bethel  process,  the  first  to  use  dead  oil  of  coal-tar,  consisted 
of  drying  the  timber  naturally,  then  applying  cold  vacuum.  This 
takes  too  long  a  time,  as  large  timbers,  to  dry  in  this  manner,  take 
from  3  to  0  mouths.  Consumers  of  creosoted  timber  in  this  country 
cannot  wait  for  timber  to  dry  naturally,  and  so  steam  heat  was  intro- 
duced *  *  *  to  hasten  the  process.  By  the  use  of  steam,  assisted 
by  superheating,  the  process  is  reduced  to  a  small  fraction  of  time. 
By  our  process  timber  can  be  used  fresh  from  the  stumj}  or  water, 
and  in  a  few  hours  the  sap  and  moisture  extracted  by  means  of  our 

*  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xiv,  page  290. 
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immense  steam  boilers  and  coils,  also  hj  our  powerful  vacuum  pumps, 
and  be  prepared  for  impregnating  with  oil.     *     *     * 

"The  timber  is  first  loaded,  on  cars  and  run  into  the  cylinders 
which  are  then  hermetically  sealed  with  immense  iron  heads.  Steam 
is  then  admitted  into  the  cylinder  and  surrounding  the  timber,  super- 
heated steam  is  also  introduced  into  the  cylinders  by  means  of  large 
coils  so  that  it  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  timber,  and  the  heat 
is  maintained  until  the  timber  is  heated  all  through  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture so  as  not  to  injure  the  woody  fibers.  The  cylinder  is  then  freed 
of  all  vapors,  and  the  vacuum  pumps  are  put  to  work  to  exhaust  all 
the  sap  and  moisture,  which  is  then  in  the  shape  of  vapor,  from  the 
•cylinder.  Heat  is  maintained  in  the  coils  to  prevent  the  vapor  from 
'Condensing  and  thereby  remaining  in  the  timber.  As  the  vacuum  pumps 
are  constantly  removing  the  hot  vapor  from  the  timber  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  the  heat  above  the  condensing  point.  To  do  this 
requires  practical  experience  and  means  of  knowing  what  such  heat 
is,  and  as  said  before,  these  two  parts  of  the  process  are  the  most  im- 
portant, and,  if  properly  done,  the  oil  will  be  readily  forced  into  the 
timber.  Alter  this  has  been  done  the  oil  is  admitted  into  the  cylinders 
while  they  are  under  vacuum,  and  w^hen  all  the  air  has  been  withdrawn 
they  are  subjected  to  jJi-essure  until  the  requisite  amount  (which  is 
determined  by  correct  gauges  and  thermometers)  has  been  forced  into 
the  timber,  which,  if  the  timber  has  been  properly  prepared,  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  process;  but  if  this  has  not  been  well  done,  the  oil 
cannot  be  put  into  the  timber.  The  cells  of  healthy  timber  are  full 
of  different  substances,  which,  when  subjected  to  heat,  can  be  changed 
into  vapor,  and  unless  the  vapor  has  been  completely  removed  you 
cannot  force  the  oil  into  the  timber,  no  matter  how  long  the  i^ressure 
is  applied.  It  is  only  by  practical  knowledge  and  delicate  instruments 
that  we  detei'mine  when  the  heat  has  reached  the  center  of  the  timber, 
and  the  vapor  there  formed  has  been  removed. 

"  There  will  be  no  decay  in  any  part  of  the  timber  that  has  been 
jjermeated  with  the  oil,  but  to  have  all  parts  saturated  is  expensive 
and  useless;  for,  after  the  timber  has  been  thoroughly  treated  by  the  % 
heat  and  vacuum  jjrocess  it  will  last  a  long  time  without  any  oil,  and 
if  the  crevices  and  pores  are  sealed  up  with  the  oil  to  a  sufficient  depth 
the  timber  is  as  good  as  if  the  whole  part  had  been  thoroughly  per- 
jneated  with  the  oil.  The  quantity  of  oil  to  be  used  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  use  to  which  the  timber  is  to  be  subjected." 

Before  making  any  comments  upon  the  process  just  described,  the 
writer  will  give  the  reasons  for  the  decay  of  timber,  and  state  exactly 
what  steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  this  decay.  Having  done  this, 
he  will  analyze  the  dead  oil  of  coal-tar  process  as  at  present  used,  and 
see  whether  these  necessary  steps  are  carried  out  prox:)erly. 
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There  are  two  causes  for  the  decay  of  timber.  Fij-ni,  through  the 
fermentation  of  its  contained  sap,  such  fermentation  being  caused  by 
the  germs  contained  or  developed  in  the  sap.  Second,  through  the 
iutrodiTctiou  of  germs  of  decay  from  Avithout,  through  the  action  of  air 
or  water.     As  Mr.  Curtis  says:* 

"  Ties  perish  by  mechanical  destruction  of  the  fibers  under  the 
rail;  splitting  by  seasoning  and  cutting  out  of  fiber  by  respiking;  and 
by  natural  decay.  In  its  normal  condition,  to  resist  these  three  influ- 
ences, a  timber  is  required  which  shall  have  sufficient  hardness  to  re- 
sist the  mechanical  injury,  a  high  degree  of  coherence  between 
fibers,  and  a  sap  of  such  a  chemical  composition  as  Avill  offer  the  least 
encouragement  to  the  development  of  the  fungoid  life  which  destroys 
the  fiber." 

To  treat  a  tie  satisfactorily,  it  must  tirst  be  sterilized  throughout; 
removing  at  the  same  time  as  much  of  the  contained  moisture  as  is 
l^ossible  without  injury  to  the  fiber  of  the  wood.  Fermentation  cannot 
then  take  place  from  within.  It  must  then  be  treated  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  germs  of  decay  cannot  enter  from  without,  or,  if  they  do 
enter,  that  the  conditions  for  their  development  are  highly  unfavor- 
able. It  must  further  be  provided  that  the  autisei)tic  injected  will 
not  be  dissipated  through  any  agency,  and,  if  the  timber  is  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  crushing  effect  of  heavy  railroad  traffic,  it  must  in  some 
way  be  provided  that  the  timber  so  jDrotected  will  be  able  to  resist  the 
weights  which  will  pass  over  it,  without  excessive  crushing. 

If  a  tie  be  subjected  throughout  to  a  sterilizing  temperature  of 
212^,  the  agencies  of  fermentation  or  decay  existing  in  the  sap  will  be 
killed,  and,  if  ju'evented  from  again  entering  the  timber  from  without, 
decay  cannot  take  place.  This  leads  to  the  first  important  conclusion; 
namely,  that  complete  sterilization  throughout  is  a  necessity  in  the 
treatment  of  timber.  Without  snch  sterilization  no  form  of  treatment 
can  be  satisfactory  unless  the  timber  be  completely  impregnated 
throughout  its  entire  mass  with  an  antisejitic  material,  which  is  rarely 
if  ever  accomijlished  with  large  timber.  Such  sterilization  means 
fully  212^  at  the  heart  of  the  stick.  Wood  is  a  jioor  conductor  of 
heat,  and,  to  secure  212^  or  more  at  the  heart,  two  ways  are  open: 
First,  long  exposure  to  a  temi)erature  of  say  215  to  225-  Fahr.,  which 
is  expensive  because  of  the  time  consumed;  second,  exposure  to  a  tem- 
perature of  290  to  300^  Fahr.,  which,  luidcr  (a-dinary  conditions,  will 

*  Transactions.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xlii,  p.  388. 
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injure  the  fiber  of  the  wood,  or  at  least  induce  extensive  splitting  or 
cracking.  The  necessity  for  sterilizing  is  not  brought  out  in  the  de- 
scrij)tion  of  the  creosoting  process  ijreviously  given,  and  it  seems  to 
be  a  point,  the  vital  nature  of  which  is  not  generally  recognized.  Ex- 
periments made  upon-  yellow  pine  ties,  6  ins.  x  8  ins.  x  8i  ft.,  having 
self-registering  thermometers  imbedded  at  the  heart  by  means  of  an 
auger  hole,  24  ins.  deep,  bored  from  the  end,  showed  that  with  a  tem- 
perature of  230^  Fahr.  in  the  cylinder,  and  at  the  surface  of  the  tie, 
178°  Fahr.  was  secured  at  the  center  in  two  hours,  while  with  290°  Fahr. 
at  the  oiitside,  249°  Fahr.  was  secured  in  two  hours.  Starting  with 
sterilization  as  an  absolute  necessity,  it  is  evident  that,  if  such  a 
temperature  as  290°  can  be  used  without  injury  to  the  timber,  com- 
plete sterilization  will  be  effected,  and  in  a  reasonably  short  time.  It 
would  be  well  to  state  here  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  exi^eri- 
inents  were  made  on  long-leaf  yellow  pine  of  the  best  merchantable 
grade,  the  exceptions  being  several  experiments  upon  white  oak 
timber,  which  showed  that  it  is  not  capable  of  treatment  by  such  a 
process,  owing  to  its  great  tendency  to  split  and  crack  imder  high 
temperatures. 

The  method  adopted  to  render  the  use  of  such  high  temperatures 
possible  in  the  treatment  of  yellow  pine  is  the  api^lication  of  pressure 
simultaneously  with  the  application  of  heat.  When  the  doors  are 
closed  the  heat  is  raised  to  215°  Fahr.  without  pressure,  taking  one 
hour  to  accomplish  this,  and  kept  for  one  hour  at  215°  without  press- 
ure. This  is  for  the  puri:)ose  of  getting  rid  of  the  moisture.  Then 
the  heat  is  increased,  pressure  is  applied,  and  both  are  raised  gradu- 
ally, to  avoid  injury  to  the  fiber,  for  two  hoiirs,  until  the  heat  has 
reached  about  285°  and  the  pressure  aboiit  90  lbs.,  and  both  are  held 
there  for  one  hour.  The  heat  is  then  shut  off,  and  the  tanks  are 
allowed  to  cool  gradually  for  one  hour.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the 
lieat  is  reduced  to  250°  and  the  pressure  to  about  40  lbs.  The  pressure 
is  then  blown  off  and  the  heat  still  further  reduced.  Vacuum  is  then 
applied  until  about  26  ins.  is  reached,  and  while  under  vacuiim  the 
mixture  is  run  into  the  cylinder  at  a  temperature  of  175  to  200°  and 
hydraulic  pressure  applied  reaching  200  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  kept 
at  this  point  until  the  desired  amount  of  the  mixture  is  absorbed.  The 
liquid  is  then  run  off,  and  the  wood  is  placed  in  another  cylinder,  and 
milk  of  lime  at  a  temperature  of  about  150°,  is  run  in,  and  hydraulic 
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pressure  of  about  200  lbs.   is  applied   for  from  one-balf  to  ouo  liour. 
The  following  is  a  couileused  table  of  the  treatment: 

1  hoiir  to  reach   215^  Fahr. 

1  hour  under 215         " 

2  hours  (heat  and  2)ressure  applied  gradually)' 

to  reach 285         " 

1  hour  (90  lbs.  pressure)  at 285        " 

1  hour  cooling. 

1  hour  vacuum  (26  ins.). 

2  hour  filling  cylinders  with  mixture. 

3  hours  pressure  (average  8  to  10  lbs.  absorption). 
I  hour  emptying  tanks. 

1  hour  under  lime  and  iiressure  treatment. 

The  time  will  be  increased  or  decreased,  in  keeping  with  the  amount 
of  absorption  required. 

The  treatment  of  "green"  lumber  herein  mentioned  consists  of 
simply  putting  the  lumber  in  the  cylinders  and  raising  the  heat  to 
about  the  temperature  of  the  liquid — say  200- — and  then  running  the 
liijuid  in  and  keejjing  it  there  from  3  to  4  hours.  Of  course,  this  does 
nut  sterilize  it  or  give  as  good  absorption. 

After  the  i)reliminary  treatment,  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of 
the  cylinder  is  raised  to  285  or  290°  Fahr.  If  this  temjjerature  were 
maintained  at  atmospheric  pressure,  not  only  would  the  sudden  and 
rapid  evaporation  of  the  remaining  moisture  in  the  stick  induce 
splitting  and  cracking,  but  the  volatile  oils  in  the  wood  would  be 
driven  off,  and  this  is  not  desirable,  inasmuch  as  they  play  a  not  unim- 
portant part  in  the  i^reservation  of  the  timber.  Air  pressure  is  there- 
fore maintained  in  the  closed  cylinder  at  about  80  to  90  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  so  that  while  the  tie  is  sterilized  by  heat,  the  natural  oils  are  not 
driven  ofi',  and  sjilitting  and  cracking  does  not  result,  while  the  heat 
is  at  the  maximum. 

One  of  the  benefits  of  the  vacuiim  is  to  exhaust  the  air  which  has 
been  forced  in  while  the  wood  was  under  pressure,  and  which,  if  not 
removed,  would  have  to  find  its  way  out  subsequently  either  through 
the  mixture  or  by  creating  cracks. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Putnam,  in  a  letter  to  Octave  Chanute,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E., 
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Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Preservation  of  Timber,  in 
1885,  wrote  as  follows  :* 

"  The  most  carefully  conducted  experiments  indicate  that  there  is 
no  decay  without  fermentation,  and  no  fermentation  without  germs. 
If  a  piece  of  timber  be  cut  green  and  thoroughly  coated  with  paint,  it 
will  soon  be  destroyed  by  what  is  called  dry  rot.  If  a  similar  piece  be 
heated  through  to  225°  Fahr.,  and  a  sixfficient  amount  of  oil  be  forced 
in  to  form  an  impervious  coating,  no  decay  will  take  place  until  that 
coating  is  broken." 

This  not  only  evidences  the  necessity  of  complete  and  thorough  ster- 
ilization, but  brings  us  to  the  next  step  in  the  process,  the  impregna- 
tion of  the  timber  with  the  antiseptic  material.  Having  thoroughly 
sterilized  the  tie,  the  natural  continuance  of  the  process  is,  of  course, 
the  application  of  the  vacuum,  to  remove  from  the  pores  of  the  timber 
the  air  or  vapor  which  they  contain  and  admit  the  preservative  fluid 
under  this  vacuum. 

The  preservative  fluid  used  is  not  creosote,  or  dead  oil  of  tar  alone,^ 
but  consists  of  dead  oil  of  coal-tar,  38%;  formaldehyde,  2%;  and  melted 
resin,  60%',  by  weight.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  resulting  mixture 
at  300°  Fahr.  is  1.068.  The  resin  is  used  to  render  the  mixture  abso- 
lutely waterproof,  the  formaldehyde  to  strengthen  the  antisei3tic 
nature  of  the  compound,  necessarily  somewhat  reduced  by  the  reduc- 
tion in  percentage  of  the  dead  oil  itself.  Upon  this  point  the  follow- 
ing extracts!  from  a  letter  by  Mr.  Edward  R.  Andrews  to  Mr.  Chauute 
will  be  of  interest : 

"Creosote  oil  is  a  distillate  of  coal  tar — a  residual  product  in  the 
manufactttre  of  coal  gas.  Chemists  have  procured  from  coal  tar  a  vast 
number  of  sitb-products  and  combinations  of  great  usefulness  in 
dyeing,  etc.  The  three  principal  coarse  jaroducts  of  coal  tar  are  the 
light  oils,  the  heavy  oils  and  pitch,  all  the  results  of  distillation. 

"  The  light  oils  (lighter  than  water)  evolve  in  the  distillation  at  a 
temperature  of  360  to  480°  Fahr.  From  these  all  the  aniline  colors 
are  made.  They  are  expensive  and  have  no  value  whatever  in  wood 
preservation.  The  heavy  oils  (heavier  than  water)  are  distilled  at  a 
temperature  of  from  480  to  760°  Fahr.  These  are  the  so-called  creosote 
oils,  and  contain  all  the  constituents  of  the  coal  tar  useful  in  wood 
preservation.  After  the  creosote  comes  the  pitch.  Creosote  contains 
about  5%  of  tar  acids,  i.  e.,  carbolic,  cresylic  and  other  acids,  but  the 
bulk  is  made  up  of  semi-solid  oils  and  naphthaline. 

*  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xiv,  188.5,  p.  337. 

t  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xiv,  Appendix  No.  14,  p.  341. 
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"Wood  preservation  1»t  the  metallic  salt  jn-ocesses  is  solely 
iliemical.  Earlier,  it  was  claimed  tliat  the  ziuc  chloride,  etc.,  formed 
iusohible  chemical  combinations  with  the  albumen  contained  in  the 
sap  wood.  Now,  it  is  generally  allowed  that  no  such  combinations  are 
formed,  but  that  the  value  of  metallic  salts  as  antiseptics  depends 
upon  their  continual  jiresence  in  the  woods,  and  as  they  are  readily 
dissolved  out  of  the  Avood  their  effect  is  only  temporary.  The  life  of 
wood  is  prolonged  by  their  use,  when  skilllully  api)lied,  yet  in  moist 
l^laces  they  quickly  lose  their  efficacy. 

"  The  creosoting  process  is  both  chemical  and  mechanical.  Besides 
the  carbolic  and  other  acids,  it  contains  many  other  well-recognized 
antisejitic  constituents;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  very  long  life  of 
timber  secured  by  thorough  creosoting  is  due  far  more  to  the  fact 
that  the  jDOres  of  the  wood  are  filled  up  with  the  thick,  gummy, 
insoluble  oils  and  najDhthaline,  and  thus  keeja  out  air  and  water, 
which  contain  the  germs  of  decay.  That  such  is  the  case  was  con- 
clusively shown  by  M.  Eoltier,  a  Belgian  chemist,  and  later,  in  1866, 
by  M.  Charles  Coisue,  Chief  of  Section  of  the  State  Railways  of 
Belgium,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Creosoting  Works. 

"By  the  latter,  two  series  of  experiments  were  tried,  during  a 
period  of  five  or  six  years,  in  burying  in  a  compost  heaj)  made  of 
decaying  wood,  manure,  etc.,  shavings  impregnated  with  creosotes 
containing  different  percentages  of  carbolic  acid.  The  results  showed 
tliat  shavings  saturated  with  carbolic  acid  alone  were  entirely  decayed, 
and  those  saturated  with  the  distillates  at  the  highest  temperatures 
which  contained  no  carbolic  acid  whatever  were  perfectly  soiind. 

"Experience  with  the  metallic  salts  and  the  results  of  aboVe 
experiments  indicate  that  to  jDreserve  timber  something  more  is 
required  tkan  an  antiseptic  for  the  puri)ose  of  coagulating  the 
albumen.  The  very  small  jjercentage  of  albumen  contained  in  the 
sap  wood  prol)ably  ferments  readily  and  may  originate  decay;  but 
the  agencies  of  fermentation  introduced  into  exposed  timber  by  the 
air  and  water  absoi-bed  by  the  wood  ai'e  vastly  more  dangerous  than 
the  seeds  of  decay  contained  originally  in  the  wood  itself. 

"During  the  past  hundred  years  almost  every  imaginable  sub- 
stance has  been  proposed  as  a  preservative  of  wood,  yet  it  may  be 
that  inventors  are  still  at  work,  if  so,  their  attention  would  be  best 
directed  to  such  methods  or  materials  as  would  close  the  pores  of 
wood  t-o  air  and  water." 

This  would  indicate  that  creosote  is  more  valuable  because  of  its 
function  in  filling  the  pores  of  the  wood  and  excluding  air  or  moisture 
containing  germs  of  decay  than  because  of  its  direct  antisejatic  action. 
To  a  considerable  extent,  this  is  doubtless  true,  but  the  writer  thinks 
that  the  ideal  preservative  should  be  both  antiseptic  and  Avaterproof, 
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and  should  possess  the  latter  characteristic  in  the  highest  obtainable 
degree.  To  secure  such  a  material  was  the  chief  object  of  the  experi- 
ments which  resulted  in  the  process  herein  described,  and  the  com- 
pound finally  fixed  upon  consists  of  approximately  'dH%  by  weight  of 
dead  oil  of  coal-tar,  60%  of  melted  resin  and  2%  of  formaldehyde. 
The  idea  of  introducing  the  resin  was  to  obtain  a  substance  in  the 
highest  degree  waterproof,  and  there  are  few  substances  known  more 
highly  waterproof  than  pine  resin. 

This  mixture  is  perfectly  fluid  at  300°  Fahr.,  and,  by  some  pecu- 
liar action  not  readily  explainable,  seems  to  be  more  readily  forced  into 
the  wood  than  the  creosote  oil  alone.  There  are  a  number  of  very  im- 
portant advantages  gained  by  the  use  of  the  resin  in  connection  with  the 
dead  oil.  Timber  treated  by  the  ordinary  creosoting  jjrocess  is  more  or 
less  spongy  and  soft,  and  while  the  dead  oil  is  not  generally  regarded  as 
soluble,  it  is  still  subject  to  dissij^ation  by  the  action  of  water,  as  is  well 
known  in  the  case  of  treated  piles  siibject  to  the  washing  action  of  salt 
water.  Experiments  made  by  immersing  in  water  timber  untreated 
and  treated  by  the  process  just  described,  showed  results  as  follows: 

One  piece  creo-resin  timber,  6  ins.  x  8  ins.  x  8  ft.,  immersed  in  water 
27  days,  absorption  If  lbs.  One  piece,  same  stick  as  above,  untreated, 
absorption  11^  lbs.  The  increase  in  weight  of  the  first  stick  was  largely 
due  to  water  clinging  to  the  surface. 

Timber  treated  with  dead  oil  in  conjunction  with  resin  is  practically 
absolutely  waterjiroof  and  very  much  harder  than  the  untreated 
timlier,  instead  of  being  softer  and  more  spongy,  as  is  the  case  with 
creosoting  proper.  The  introdiiction  of  bacteria  from  without  should 
be  prevented  by  a  jjrocess  as  highly  waterj^roof  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  it,  and  this  i^rocess  should  use  a  material  which  will  not  only 
have  these  waterproof  qualities,  but  will  be  so  antiseptic  in  nature  that 
the  possibility  of  the  existence  or  develoi^ment  of  decay  germs,  if  such 
germs  by  any  means  gain  an  entrance  into  the  timber,  should  be  rediiced 
to  a  minimum.  In  fact,  the  conditions  should  be  such  as  to  absolutely 
preclude  any  possibility  of  their  life  or  development.  To  secure  these 
results,  the  combination  of  resin,  creosote  oil  and  formaldehyde  is 
especially  well  adapted.     The  material  weighs  about  8.9  lbs.  per  gallon. 

Experiments  were  made  upon  pine  ties  cut  in  two,  one  half  vulcan- 
ized, the  other  half  not  viileanized.  The  resvilts  are  given  in  Table 
No.  1,  and  show  the  difference  in  absorption. 


m 
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TABLE  No.  1. 
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No. 

Maximum 

Pressure 

Pounds  per 

Heat. 

in  Lbs. 

cubic  foot. 

13  C. 

(xrpen. 

285° 

90 

3.33 

13  C. 

Vulcanized. 

285° 

90 

6.5 

l(i 

Green. 

275° 

80    ■ 

7.14 

16 

Vulcanized. 

275° 

80 

10.66 

17 

Cireen. 

285° 

85 

3.43 

17 

Vulcanized. 

285° 

85 

6.18 

18 

Green. 

270° 

80 

6.75 

18 

V^ulcanized. 

270° 

80 

9.45 

22 

Green. 

275° 

90 

5.22 

22 

Vulcanized. 

275° 

90 

7.9 

These  specimeDs  were  treated  with  various  degrees  of  heat  and 
l)ressure,  with  aud  without  vacuum,  and  in  all  cases  they  showed  an 
increased  absorj^tion  in  the  vulcanized  over  the  un vulcanized  timber. 

Other  exi^eriments  were  made  upon  ties,  6  ins.  x  8  ins.  x  8  ft.,  of  long- 
leaf  yellow  pine,  cut  into  three  pieces,  two  of  which  were  treated  and 
the  thii-d  left  untreated.  The  results  are  shown  in  Table  No.  2,  the 
treated  samples,  1  and  1-A,  2  and  2-A,  etc.,  being  the  two  pieces  from 

the  same  stick. 

TABLE  No.  2. 


Absorption  per  cubic  foot, 
in  pounds. 

Absorption  per  cubic  foot, 
in  pounds. 

Above 
10  lbs. 

Bet.  8  and 
10  lbs. 

Below 
8  lbs. 

Above 
10  lbs. 

Bet.  8  and       Below 
10  lbs.            8  lbs. 

1 

10.68 
10.12 
10.12 
10.28 

14 

14-A 

15 

15-A 

16 

16-A 

17 

13.5 

14.62 

15.18 

15.74 

16.31 

13.5 

1-A 

2 

2-A 

3 

9 
9 

3-A 

4 

7.87 
7.87 
7.3        \ 
7.3        1 
5.62 
5.62 

9.56         ! 

4-A 

17- A 

9       ';::::;:::: 

5 

18 

8.43          ' 

5-A 

18-A 

8  43                      

6 

19 

is. 18 
15.18 

6-A 

19-A 

20..    

11.18 
13.5 
12.9(i 
14.62 

7.87 

7-A 

' 

20-A 

9                 

8 

2^ 

22-A 

23 

23-A 

24 

24- A 

25 

13.5 

14.62 

16.31 

16.87 

12.92 

11.81 

8-A 



9 

7.87 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 

9-A 

10 

10-A 

11 

9.56 

9                 

11-A 

7.87 

25-A 

9. .56            

12 

12.93 
13.5 
12.37 
11.81 

26 

26- A 

13.5 

16.87 

12-A 

13 

13-A 

1 
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As  regards  the  spongy  condition  of  tlie  wood,  after  treatment  by 
the  creosotiug  process,  an  inspection  of  timber  treated  by  the  pro- 
posed process  readily  demonstrates  that  the  timber  is  not  in  any  way 
softened.  The  surface  is  subjected  to  treatment  by  the  application  of 
milk  of  lime  after  the ' creosote-resin  has  been  injected.  This  tends 
to  solidify  the  mixture  of  resin  and  creosote  oil.  Solidification  to 
a  point  of  brittleness  is  noteftected,  but  solidification  is  effected  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  resulting  surface  of  the  wood  is  materially 
harder  than  that  of  untreated  timber,  instead  of  being  softer,  as  is  the 
case  with  creosoted  timber.  The  writer  has  made  tentative  exjieri- 
ments  to  prove  this  hardening  effect  by  striking  trfeated  and  untreated 
sections  of  the  same  tie  with  a  hammer.  The  greater  density  and  hard- 
ness of  the  surface  of  the  creosote-resin  tie  (about  50%  increase  in  den- 
sity near  the  surface)  being  readily  apj)arent  from  the  way  in  which  it 
resists  crushing  under  the  hammer,  the  force  of  the  blow  causing  the 
hammer  to  rebound  from  its  surface  instead  of  sinking  in  and  crush- 
ing the  fiber,  as  was  the  case  with  the  untreated  j)ortion  of  the  same  tie. 

Obviously,  if  it  were  commercially  practicable  to  impregnate  a 
railroad  tie,  of,  say,  long-leaf  yellow  pine,  throughout  its  mass  Avith 
creosote  oil,  no  decay  would  take  i:)lace  in  the  timber  so  long  as  the 
oil  remained  in  it.  But  such  a  treatment  is  impracticable,  both 
because  of  its  cost,  and  of  the  mechanical  difficulties  attending  it. 
We  therefore  are  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  the  plan  outlined  by  Mr. 
Putnam  in  the  letter  previously  quoted,  namely,  to  secure  complete 
sterilization,  and  to  then  inject  sufficient  of  the  preservative  to  eifectii- 
ally  protect  the  remainder  of  the  stick.  This  may  be  done  by  the  injec- . 
tion  of  8  to  10  lbs.  per  cubic  foot  in  a  standard-sized  tie,  8  lbs., 
giving  a  penetration  averaging  at  the  center  of  the  tie  about  f  to  |  in., 
and  10  lbs.,  I  in.  to  1^,  ins.  at  the  center,  with  from  6  to  8  ins.  inward 
from  the  ends  of  the  stick  in  each  case. 

A  tie  treated  by  the  above  process  with,  say,  10  lbs.  of  preservative 
per  cubic  foot  possesses  these  advantages :  It  is  thoroughly  sterilized — 
a  result  not  generally  secured  by  the  creosoting  process;  the  outer 
fibers  of  the  wood  are  filled  with  a  material  more  highly  antiseptic 
than  dead  oil  of  coal-tar,  practically  water-proof,  and,  when  hard,  con- 
siderably better  able  to  resist  crushing  or  cutting  than  is  either  the 
untreated  or  the  creosoted  timber.  In  fact,  the  spongy  nature  of 
creosoted  timber,  especially  as  the  timber  usually  chosen  for  creosot- 
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iug  is  naturally  soft,  has  been  one  reason  why  ereosoted  timber  has 
not  been  more  extensively  used  under  heavy  traffic.  The  experience 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  was  along  this  line.  A  tie  treated  by 
the  process  in  question  also  jjossesses  much  higher  spike-holding 
qualities — considerably  higher  than  the  untreated  stick. 

The  writer  has  confined  these  remarks  jiarticularly  to  the  subject 
of  railroad  ties;  but  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  a  large  part  of 
the  business  done  by  the  creosoting  works  at  present  is  upon  piles  and 
dock  timbers;  and  the  failure  of  such  timbers  when  attacked  by  the 
teredo  is  invariable  due  to  the  washing  out  of  the  creosote  oil  by  the 
action  of  the  salt  water.  It  would  therefore  be  readily  practicable  to 
creosote  piles,  giving  them  either  at  the  same  time,  or  subsequently, 
a  resin  treatment  to  absolutely  retain  the  creosote  in  the  wood,  and 
therefore  the  chief  objection  to  ereosoted  piling  would  be  at  once 
removed. 

The  question  of  Avooden  paving  blocks  is  also  one  having,  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  great  ijossibilities.  Wooden  jjaving  blocks,  ereo- 
soted, are  in  extensive  use  in  London  and  continental  cities,  and 
have  given  very  favorable  results  in  this  country  wherever  projierly 
used.  If  we  add  to  the  preservative  effect  obtained  by  the  creosote 
oil  the  additional  and  most  important  benefit  of  so  hardening  the  fibers 
of  the  wood  that  its  resistance  to  wear  is  materially  increased,  we  have 
realized  a  most  material  gain  in  the  treatment  of  such  blocks.  In  fact, 
if  a  treated  pine  paving  block,  protected  against  decay  by  dead  oil  of 
coal-tar,  impervious  to  moisture  and  having  considerably  greater  den- 
sity and  resistance  to  abrasion  than  either  the  ereosoted  or  untreated 
timber,  can  be  laid  at  a  cost  not  greater  than  that  at  present  charged 
for  asphalt,  it  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  such  a  pavement  will  possess 
all  the  advantages  which  asphalt  possesses,  and  will  be  at  the  same 
time  both  noiseless  and  not  slijjpery;  thus  removing  two  of  the  gravest 
objections  to  asphalt  pavement.  The  writer  thinks  that  such  a  pave- 
ment would  have  a  longer  serviceable  Ufe  than  asphalt— at  least  such 
as  is  generally  laid — and  on  streets  of  a  certain  class  be  exceedingly 
desirable. 

To  revert  once  more  to  the  question  of  tie  preservation:  With 
creosoting,  as  well  as  with  the  proposed  improved  process,  the  amount 
of  impregnation  per  cubic  foot  is  regulated  by  the  specifications  under 
which  the  work  is  done.     For  railroad  ties  the  general  practice  is  about 
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10  lbs.  Whetlier  pure  creosote  or  creosote  and  resin  are  used,  this 
specilication  gives  a  dejDth  of  penetration  at  the  center  of  the  tie 
averaging  nearly  1  in.,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  tie  a  complete  penetration 
from  the  end  of  the  tie  of  from  8  to  10  ins.  Both  with  creosoting  and 
with  this  process,  the  depth  of  penetration  depends  not  only  upon  the 
amount  of  material  injected  per  cubic  foot,  but  also  upon  the  nature 
of  the  timber  and  upon  the  individual  qualities  of  different  sticks  of 
the  same  kind  of  timber.  The  writer  has  suggested  as  a  possible  dis- 
advantage to  such  processes — whether  creosoting  or  improved  creosot- 
ing— the  likelihood  of  the  splitting  of  the  tie  taking  jjlace  after  treat- 
ment, thus  allowing  the  introduction  of  germs  into  the  heart  of  the 
stick.  A  careful  examination  and  sawing  of  some  fifteen  to  twenty 
ties,  treated  for  periods  extending  up  to  6  months,  has  shown  no 
instance  in  which  new  cracks  had  opened  in  the  timber  and  extended 
beyond  the  treated  portion  of  the  tie.  Should  this  be  the  case  after 
several  years'  service,  the  writer  believes  it  to  be  true  that  the  vulcan- 
ized heart  of  the  tie  treated  by  the  improved  process  would  better 
resist  the  action  of  decay  than  the  untreated  and  unsterilized  heart  of 
the  creosoted  timber. 

Further,  it  seems  probable  that  water  containing  germs  would  to 
some  extent  get  rid  of  such  germs  in  passing  through  that  portion  of 
the  timber  which  is  antiseptic  in  its  action.  The  results  obtained  with 
creosoted  timber  up  to  the  present  time  do  not  indicate  that  siich 
cracking  or  splitting,  and  consequent  decay,  are  among  the  serious 
defects  of  the  creosoting  process.  It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  a  tie  which  has  been  subjected  to  the  continued  high  sterilizing 
temperature  has  developed  splits  in  those  weak  portions  where  splits 
would  otherwise  have  taken  place  under  natural  conditions,  and  these 
splits  or  cracks,  developed  in  the  earlier  steps  of  the  process,  are  filled 
with  the  antiseptic  and  waterproof  material  during  the  later  stages, 
thereby  excluding  permanently  both  air  and  water. 
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The  OflBce  of  Experiment  Stations  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  now  engaged  in  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
methods  of  distributing  and  using  water  in  irrigation.  The  results  of 
these  studies  for  1899  have  been  compiled,  and  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Department.  Some  of  the  methods  used  in  these  inves- 
tigations, and  the  results  of  the  measurements  to  determine  the  losses 
from  seepage  and  evaporation  in  canals  and  the  duty  of  water  utilized 
have  been  extracted  fi-om  the  report  and  are  presented  in  this  paper. 

The  investigations  desci-ibed  deal  with  problems  which  sorely 
perplex  the  irrigators  and  canal  builders  of  the  arid  West.  Their  com- 
prehensive study  is  a  new  feature  of  national  aid  to  irrigation  develop- 
ment in  this  country.  Heretofore,  the  leading  object  of  such  aid  has 
been  to  promote  the  construction  of  new  canals,  to  show  how  much 
land  there  was  above  existing  ditches  which  could  be  reclaimed,  and 
the  benefits  which  would  come  from  such  reclamation.  It  is  believed 
that  this  investigation  will  tend  to  secure  these  ends,  but  its  primary 

Note.— These  papers  are  issued  before  the  date  set  for  presentation  and  discussion. 
Correspondence  is  invited  from  those  who  cannot  be  nresent  at  the  nieetinp.  ami  may  Me 
sent  by  mail  to  the  Secretary.  Discussion,  either  oral  or  written,  will  be  publishivl  in  a 
subsequent  number  of  Proceedings,  and,  when  finally  closed,  the  papers  with  discussion 
in  full  will  be  published  in  Transactions. 
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pnri:)Ose  is  to  i^romote  the  welfare  of  the  people  living  below  the 
ditches  already  built,  to  render  the  farms  now  irrigated  more  profit- 
able, to  lessen  the  controversies  over  the  distribution  of  water  and 
secure  its  more  systematic  and  economical  use. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  those  best  informed  that  a  better  understanding 
of  the  existing  situation  must  be  had  before  we  can  wisely  plan  for 
future  development.  Controversies  over  the  use  of  streams  should  be 
ended  before  an  attempt  is  made  to  greatly  augment  such  use.  The 
claims  to  water,  for  existing  and  prospective  ditches  on  many  streams, 
amount  in  the  aggregate  to  many  times  the  supply.  The  character 
and  extent  of  the  rights  now  vested  must  determine  what  is  to  be  done 
in  the  future.  In  the  pioneer  stages  of  western  irrigation,  the  import- 
ance of  these  questions  was  lost  sight  of.  The  owners  of  the  earlier  | 
ditches  from  a  river  did  not  need  to  consider  how  much  water  was  used  1 
or  how  much  was  wasted,  since  neither  had  as  yet  made  any  serious 
reduction  in  the  svij^ply.  Every  transaction  which  had  to  do  with  the 
disposal  of  streams  was  marked  by  a  lavish  prodigality.  Ditches 
diverted  more  water  than  was  used;  their  owners  claimed  more  than 
they  could  divert,  while  decrees  gave  appropriators  titles  to  more 
water  than  ditches  could  carry  and  many  times  what  the  highest  flood 
could  supply.  Little  was  known  of  the  quantity  of  water  needed  to 
irrigate  an  acre  of  land,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  information  the 
ignorance  and  greed  of  the  speculative  a])propriator  had  its  opi3or-  y, 
tunity.  t 

The  contracts  which  control  the  distribution  of  water  from  canals 
were  framed  by  people  to  whom  the  whole  subject  of  irrigation  was 
strange  and  new.  It  often  hapj^ens,  therefore,  that  they  do  not 
promote  the  best  interests  of  canal  companies  or  meet  the  necessities 
of  users.  The  laws  which  govern  appropriations  of  water  from 
streams  have  in  most  cases  no  relation  to  the  actual  practice  of  irri- 
gators, and,  therefore,  fail  to  secure  either  the  systematic  distribtition 
or  best  use  of  the  available  supply. 

Before  the  period  of  crude  structures  and  still  cruder  ideas  had 
ended,  it  began  to  be  manifest  that  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands 
involved  more  than  the  overcoming  of  physical  obstacles.  It  has  been 
found  easier  to  dig  ditches  than  to  distribute  the  water  they  carrj',  and 
to  plan  headgates  and  flumes  than  to  frame  just  laws  for  establishing 
titles  to  water  or  dividing  rivers  among  rival  claimants. 
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The  many  tliousands  of  miles  of  cauals  and  laterals  in  the  irrigated 
regions  of  tlie  United  States  have  reclaimed  an  area  approximately  as 
great  as  the  State  of  New  York,  every  acre  and  almost  every  square  foot 
of  which  has  to  be  artificially  moistened  from  one  to  ten  times  each 
year.  During  the  growing  season  this  requires  the  services  of  an 
army  of  men  to  protect  and  regulate  headgates,  patrol  the  banks  of 
canals  and  adjust  the  measuring  boxes  of  users.  The  success  or 
failure  of  these  canals  is  a  matter  of  more  than  local  interest.  Much 
of  the  money  expended  in  their  construction  came  from  the  East. 
The  small  savings  of  thousands  of  thrifty  New  England  people  have 
been  invested  in  stocks  and  bonds  of  irrigation  companies,  a  single 
agency  in  Colorado  having  invested  .^15  000  000  in  this  class  of  securi- 
ties for  these  customers.  The  failure  of  a  canal  company  to  find  cus- 
tomers for  the  water  carried,  or  to  obtain  water  for  the  customers  it 
has,  affects  many  others  besides  the  water  user.  His  is  the  immediate 
loss,  but  sooner  or  later  the  holder  of  the  stocks  or  bonds  of  the  canal 
company  finds  that  he,  too,  is  suffering  through  delayed  or  defaulted 
interest  payments.  The  justice  and  efiiciency  with  Avhich  the  stream 
is  divided,  and  the  economy  with  which  the  water  is  used,  may 
augment  or  reduce  the  incomes  of  many  thousands  of  eastern  as  well 
as  western  homes. 

The  Distribution  of  Water  Among  Usees. 

Traffic  in  water  is  carried  on  under  many  peculiar  and  perplexing 
conditions.  No  matter  from  what  source  the  supply  is  received, 
whether  it  is  stored  in  reservoirs,  jjumped  from  wells  or  taken  from 
rivers,  the  distribution  of  water  in  irrigation  is  subject  to  unending 
uncertainties.  Streams  rise  and  fall  with  every  passing  cloud.  The 
torrent  of  to-day  may  be  a  dry  channel  a  month  hence.  Wells  which 
cannot  be  exhausted  in  April  are  often  empty  in  June.  Even  after 
water  has  passed  the  headgate  and  is  safe  from  outside  interference,  the 
waste  and  loss  continue.  It  disappears  through  the  bottom  of  the 
canal  by  seepage,  and  into  the  air  by  evaporation.  The  same  vicissi- 
tude attends  its  use.  As  much  water  may  escape  from  the  lower  side 
of  the  field  of  a  careless  irrigator  as  sinks  into  the  soil.  The  waste 
from  badly  built  laterals  or  poorly  prej^ared  fields  does  much  to  limit 
the  acres  which  a  canal  can  serve,  and  hence  the  income  it  can  be  made 
to  vield. 
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This  commerce  in  water  has  been  created  by  men  born  and  reared 
in  regions  of  ample  rainfall,  and  without  prior  training  or  experience 
in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  irrigation.  They  had  to  learn  by  trial 
how  to  frame  satisfactory  contracts  for  the  disposal  of  water  from 
canals,  and  how  to  use  that  water  properly  when  delivered.  From  the 
construction  of  the  first  small  furrows  in  Utah  and  California  up  to  the 
present,  the  growth  in  acres  irrigated  has  been  accompanied  by  an 
equally  important  evolution  in  methods.  The  fixing  of  a  unit  of 
measure  to  be  used  in  delivering  water  to  users  will  serve  to  illustrate  • 
this.  It  could  not  be  sold  by  the  jiound  or  by  the  ton,  nor  were  there 
any  devices  at  hand  for  its  measurement  or  delivery  by  the  gallon. 
Farmers  were  at  a  loss  to  know  how  much  to  buy,  and  canal  companies 
as  ignorant  of  how  much  they  could  sell  or  how  to  measure  it  when 
sold. 

The  Units  of  Volume  Used  in  Measuking  Water. 

The  "■Inch.'''' — In  a  number  of  the  arid  states  placer  mining  was  an 
important  industry  before  irrigation  began.  Miners,  in  measuring- 
water,  used  the  "inch."  This  is  the  volume  which  will  flow  through 
an  inch-square  orifice  under  a  uniform  and  designated  pressure.  Later, 
the  pressure  to  be  used,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  size  of  the  orifice 
was  to  be  increased  or  diminished,  was,  in  a  number  of  states,  fixed  by 
law. 

"  Water  sold  by  the  inch  by  any  individual  or  corporation  shall  be 
measured  as  follows,  to  wit:  Every  inch  shall  be  considered  equal  to 
an  inch-square  orifice  under  a  5-in.  pressure,  and  a  5-in.  pressure  shall 
be  from  the  top  of  the  orifice  of  the  box  put  into  the  banks  of  the  ditch 
to  the  surface  of  the  water;  said  boxes  or  any  slot  or  aperture  through 
which  such  water  shall  be  measured  shall  in  all  cases  be  6  ins.,  perpen- 
dicular, inside  measurement,  except  boxes  delivering  less  than  12  ins.,, 
which  may  be  square,  with  or  without  slides;  all  slides  for  the  same 
shall  move  horizontally,  and  not  otherwise;  and  said  box  put  into  the 
banks  of  ditch  shall  have  a  descending  grade  from  the  water  in  ditch 
of  not  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  the  foot."* 

In  those  sections  where  irrigation  succeeded  this  form  of  mining, 
irrigators  generally  adopted  this  unit.  In  many  resi:)ects  it  is  entirely 
satisfactory.  Where  the  flow  is  controlled  by  a  device  of  reasonable 
accuracy  it  is  a  convenient  method  of  delivery  for  canal  companies, 
and  satisfactory  to  users,  because  they  can  tell  at  a  glance  whether  or 
*  General  Statutes  of  Colorado,  See.  3472. 
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not  the  quautity  contracted  for  is  being  delivered  It  is  not  suited^ 
however,  to  the  measurement  of  rivers  or  to  the  regulation  of  their 
division  among  large  canals,  as  the  prescribed  conditions  cannot  be 
l)roduced  on  a  large  stream  of  water.  There  are  canals  which  carry 
125  000  ins.  To  measure  this  volume,  under  the  conditions  prescribed 
in  the  Colorado  statute,  would  be  practically  impossible.  The  use  of 
the  term  "  inch"  has  been  unfortunate.  Many  farmers  have  confused 
this  unit  with  the  square  inch  or  the  cubic  inch,  and  it  frecpiently  hap- 
pens that  the  inches  of  water  bought  or  sold  arc  determined  by  measur- 
ing the  cross-section  of  a  ditch  or  lateral,  paying  no  attention  whatever 
to  either  grade  or  velocity.  In  one  case  a  state  law  confuses  cubic 
inches  with  tlie  continuous  flow  from  an  inch-square  orifice. 

T//<'  Cubic  Foot  per  Second. — When  it  became  necessary  to  gaiige 
streams  and  to  measure  the  volume  of  large  canals,  it  was  manifest 
that  some  other  unit  of  measurement  that  the  miner's  "inch"  had 
to  be  used.  The  cubic  foot  per  second  is  the  unit  which  has  passed 
into  general  use.  This  unit  has  the  double  advantage  of  showing  pre- 
cisely what  is  meant,  and  being  well  adapted  to  the  measurement  of 
hxrge  as  well  as  small  volumes  of  flowing  water.  It  is  the  most  satis- 
factory i;uit  wliicli  can  be  used  in  dividing  rivers  or  in  measuring  the 
flow  of  large  canals  where  the  flow  is  continixous.  There  is,  however, 
an  objection  to  its  universal  use  in  water-right  contracts,  or  in  decrees 
establishing  rights  to  water.  Where  decrees  or  contracts  provide  for 
the  measurement  of  the  quantity  received  as  a  continuous  flow,  it  pre- 
supposes that  irrigators  use  water  in  this  manner.  This  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  best  practice.  Irrigators  do  not  need  Avater  all  the 
time.  Few  use  it  half  the  time.  If  they  arc  required  to  i)ay  for  a 
continuous  flow,  they  usually  pay  for  something  they  do  not  get,  and 
always  for  what  they  do  not  need.  If  they  are  alloA\ed,  as  an  equiv- 
alent of  a  continuous  flow,  to  take  a  larger  volume  lor  a  f-horlci  time, 
a  dift'erent  Tinit  of  measurement  is  desirable;  because  it  is  net  a  stream 
of  a  particular  size,  but  the  total  volume  receiveil.  which  is  ])aid  for. 

77/e  Acre-Fool. — The  growing  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  cou- 
tinuoiis  flow  of  water  does  not  correspond  to  the  needs  of  irrigators 
has  recently  brought  into  use  another  unit  of  volume,  the  acre-foot. 
It  contains  43  560  cu.  ft.,  or  enough  to  cover  an  acre  1  ft.  deep.  It  is 
a  convenient  unit  for  selling  stored  water,  because  it  can  he  used  to 
measure  the  capacity  of  reservoirs. 
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Contracts  in  which  the  acre-foot  is  used  provide  for  the  delivery 
of  water  on  the  demand  of  the  irrigator^  or  at  intervals  rather  than  in 
continuous  flow;  and  canal  companies  have  hesitated  about  adoi^ting 
this  unit,  because  of  a  fear  that  satisfactory  arrangements  for  delivery 
could  not  be  made,  and  that  more  water  would  be  called  for  at  some 
times  than  the  canal  could  supply,  while  at  other  times  the  entire 
volume  would  run  to  waste. 

Wherever  the  acre-foot  has  been  adopted  it  has  proven  accej^table 
to  irrigators,  because  they  share  in  the  benefit  resulting  from  care 
and  skill  in  distribiition. 

FoEM  OF  Water  Contracts  and  Benefits   of  Rotation. 

Contracts  for  supplying  water  take  many  forms.  In  some  cases 
they  are  deeds  to  the  water  delivered;  in  others  they  purport  to 
transfer  a  perpetual  right  to  a  specified  quantity  or  to  a  stream  of  a 
specified  size;  in  others  they  agree  to  provide  water  for  the  irrigation 
of  a  specified  number  of  acres  for  one  year;  while  a  few  provide  for 
payment  for  the  quantity  actually  used,  fixing  a  maximum  quantity 
which  may  be  demanded  in  one  season.  At  first  these  contracts  were 
largely  governed  by  the  ideas  of  the  managers  of  the  canals,  but 
suflicieut  experience  has  now  been  had  to  make  certain  forms  of  con- 
tracts preferred  in  behalf  of  public  as  well  as  private  interests. 

Contracts  which  provide  for  the  delivery  of  a  uniform,  constant 
flow  are,  as  a  rule,  wasteful  of  water,  and  are  not  in  the  interests  of 
either  ditch  companies  or  the  public.  Contracts  which  charge  for  the 
acres  irrigated,  without  regard  to  the  volume  used  on  these  acres,  are 
a  temptation  to  extravagance  on  the  part  of  the  irrigator.  The  canal 
company  which  adopts  such  contracts  resembles  the  grocer  who  would 
agree  to  supply  his  customers  with  a  year's  provisions  at  so  much  per 
head,  with  no  restrictions  as  to  qiiantity  or  kind  of  goods  which 
might  be  called  for.  On  the  other  hand,  contracts  i^roviding  pay- 
ment proi^ortioned  to  the  quantity  delivered,  and  for  delivery  in 
amounts  which  can  be  most  efficiently  distributed,  cannot  fail  to  lead 
to  economy  in  the  use  of  water,  and  consequently  to  a  high  duty. 
Under  such  a  system  the  irrigator  is  benefited  by  his  saving,  and  pays, 
for  his  waste.  Such  contracts  can  only  be  used  in  connection  with  a 
system  of  rotation  in  delivery  to  irrigators.  This  rotation  benefits 
the  canal  company  as  well  as  the  irrigator,  because  it  lessens  the  loss 
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from  evaporation  and  seepage.  A  canal  60  miles  long  conlcl  be  divided 
into  three  sections  of  20  miles  each,  and  all  the  loss  from  seejiage  and 
evaporation  on  the  lower  40  miles  saved  while  the  irrigators  of  the 
upper  section  were  being  supplied.  In  the  same  way,  by  keeping  the 
full  supply  in  the  canal,  water  could  be  rushed  through  to  users  under 
the  lower  section  with  less  loss  than  where  the  How  is  depleted  by 
laterals  along  the  route.  The  greatest  saving  in  rotation,  however, 
would  be  made  in  the  laterals.  Where  water  is  permitted  to  slowly 
dribble  through  continuoixsly,  the  waste  is  enormous.  By  devising  a 
system  for  groui^ing  the  laterals  and  inducing  the  irrigators  there- 
fi'om  to  take  water  by  turns,  the  engineer  can  do  as  much  towai'd 
raising  the  duty  obtained  as  the  actual  cultivator.  The  use  of  a  unit 
which  favors  rotation  between  users  leads  also  to  rotation  in  the 
division  of  the  river  between  the  canals.  The  loss  from  seepage  and 
evaporation  is  ai^proximately  the  same  whether  the  canals  are  full  or 
ouly  half  full.  "When  rivers  are  low,  by  running  half  the  canals  at  a 
time  with  a  full  supply,  nearly  half  the  water  ordinarily  lost  in  tran- 
sit is  saved.  As  the  loss  from  seepage  and  eva2>oration  averages 
about  'S0%  of  the  water  flowing  in  canals,  the  water  saved  by  such 
rotation  is  a  material  addition  to  the  available  supply. 

Reasons  for  Investigation  of  the  Duty  of  Water. 

As  the  water  required  to  irrigate  1  acre  of  laud  should  be  the 
basis  for  fixing  the  dimensions  of  works  required  to  irrigate  any 
number  of  acres,  there  is  need  to  know  approximately  its  amount. 
In  order  to  plan  for  the  just  distribution  of  the  volume  entering  the 
headgate,  the  losses  in  transit  must  be  provided  for.  Until  more  is 
known  than  is  now  known  about  the  time  of  year  when  the  irrigation 
season  begins  and  ends,  the  part  of  the  discharge  which  must  run  to 
waste  unless  stored  cannot  bo  estimated.  Until  it  is  known  how  large 
an  area  an  acre-foot  of  stored  water  will  irrigate,  and  the  returns 
which  will  come  from  such  irrigation,  the  value  of  reservoirs  will 
have  no  more  substantial  basis  than  individual  judgment  or  con- 
jecture, and  no  intelligent  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  amount  of 
money  which  can  be  profitably  spent  in  their  construction.  Sooner 
or  later,  a  knowledge  of  the  duty  of  water  becomes  a  necessity  in  any 
irrigated  district.  It  is  now  urgently  needed  to  settle  disputes  over 
water-right  contracts,  and  to  i)rovide  for  their  intelligent  reconstruc- 
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tion.  Thus  far,  it  has  been  the  uniform  practice  to  make  all  rights  to 
water  perpetual  and  continuous.  This  is  not  the  practice  of  European 
countries.  Italy,  France  and  Sjjain,  each  distinguishes  clearly  between 
rights  to  the  summer  and  to  the  winter  flow,  the  vernal  and  autumnal 
equinoxes  being  the  dates  Avhen  one  begins  and  the  other  ends.  The 
controversies  which  have  recently  arisen  over  rights  to  the  winter  flow 
of  streams  will  doubtless  soon  lead  to  a  similar  distinction  in  western 
irrigation  laws.  A  comparison  of  the  duties  secured  under  many  of 
the  canals  where  measurements  were  made  last  year  leads  to  the  belief 
that  it  will  be  possible  through  imjiroved  methods  to  double  the 
average  duty  now  obtained,  so  that  the  qixantity  now  required  for 
one  acre  will  serve  to  irrigate  two.  If  this  can  be  accomplished  it  will 
relieve  the  scarcity  under  many  canals,  put  an  end  to  many  contro- 
versies growing  out  of  the  existing  scarcity,  lessen  the  expense  per 
acre  for  water,  and  increase  immensely  the  j^roductive  and  taxable 
resources  of  the  arid  States. 

Believing  that  a  more  general  understanding  of  the  causes  which 
increase  or  diminish  the  duty  of  water  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  needs 
of  irrigated  agriculture,  the  determination  of  this  duty  was  made  a 
leading  subject  of  the  investigation. 

Methods  Used  in  the  Investigation. 

In  carrying  out  this  investigation  laboratoi\y  methods  will  not 
answer;  it  must  deal  with  the  use  of  water  on  a  large  scale.  The 
work  requires  the  supervision  of  men  of  special  training  and  wide 
jjractical  experience.  One  of  the  chief  diflBculties  encountered  at  the 
outset  was  to  find  the  right  men  to  take  charge.  Those  engaged  are, 
without  exception,  holding  positions  of  responsibility  and  receiving 
ample  compensation  from  other  sources.  The  chief  inducement  for 
their  taking  part  in  this  investigation  has  been  the  promotion  of  the 
public  welfare.  Through  their  interest  and  zeal  a  lai'ge  amount  of 
information  was  obtained  which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  secured 
for  ten  times  the  actual  outlay.  It  was  left  for  the  observers  in  each 
State  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  intelligent,  practical  farmers,  and 
to  arrange  with  them  to  measure  the  water  used  on  their  fields.  In 
nearly  every  case  this  was  easily  accomplished.  Every  farmer  con- 
nected with  the  investigation  received  the  same  instruction.  It  was, 
to  use  water  whenever  and  wherever  it  was  thought  necessary,  pro- 
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vided   it  could  be  had,  and  pay  no  attention  to  tlie  fact  that  it  was 
being  measured.     The  results  show  that  this  was  done.     The  descrip- 
tion of  canal  systems  and  the  methods  which  govern  their  operation, 
given  in  the  reports  of  the  special  agents,  show  how  direct  is  the  rela- 
tion between  good  management  and  a  high  duty  of  water.     They  also 
show  how  prolific    of   waste    and   loss  is  a  badly  drawn  water-right 
contract.     Records    were  also  kept  of  rainfall  and  evajjoration,  and 
an  efibrt  was  made    in   each  case  to  secure  as  much   information  as 
possible  on  the  following  factors  of  the  duty  of  water  in  irrigation: 
The  quantity  of  water  required  by  difierent  crops. 
The  length  of  the  irrigation  i^eriod  in  different  sections  of  the 
arid  region. 

The  agreement  or  divergence  between  the  quantity  of  water 
used  in  irrigation  in  the  different  months  of  the  growing  season, 
and  the  rise  and  fall  of  streams  during  those  months. 

The  benefits  of  reservoirs,  and  the  percentage  of  the  total  dis- 
charge of  streams  which  must  be  stored  in  order  to  utilize  it  all. 
Losses  in  canals  from  see^^age  and  evaporation. 
Influence  of  difi'erent  forms  of  water-right  contracts  in  pro- 
moting economy  or  waste. 

The  returns  from  the  use  in  irrigation  of  an  acre-foot  of 
water. 

Instkuments  Used  in  Recording  Amounts  of  Water  Used. 

In  the  study  of  the  duty  of  water,  and  to  record  the  quantity  used, 
prpvision  had  to  be  made  for  an  instrument  which  would  be  automatic 
and  continuous  in  its  operation.  This  was  necessary  because  the 
quantity  received  by  each  irrigator  from  his  lateral  is  subject  to 
frequent  change.  Finding  it  imj^ossible  to  use  a  meter  to  measure  the 
volume  delivered,  it  was  decided  to  i^lace  a  weir  or  flume  in  each  canal 
or  lateral,  and  then,  by  means  of  a  suitable  instrument,  keep  a  con- 
tinuous record  of  the  depth  of  water  delivered.  Wherever  possible, 
weirs  were  used,  but  in  more  than  half  the  cases  where  they  were  used 
the  results  proved  that  flumes  would  have  been  more  satisfactory. 

A  study  of  the  registers  in  use  showed  that  none  was  wholly  satis- 
factory. The  first  requisite  was  a  record  on  a  natural  scale,  so  that  an 
inch  rise  or  fall  in  the  ditch  would  be  so  shown  on  the  record  sheets, 
thus   enabling  any  farmer  or  ditch  rider  to  determine  at  a  glance 
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whether  or  not  the  instrument  was  working  accurately,  and,  if  not,  to 
correct  it  without  the  eompntation  required  where  the  scale  is  reduced. 
Xot  being  able  to  obtain  registers  of  this  j^attern,  one  was  designed. 
Its  form  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

In  this  instrument  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  in  a  ditch  or  lateral 
raises  and  lowers  a  float  and  counter-weight.  This  float  and  counter- 
weight are  connected  by  a  cord  which  j^asses  over  the  end  of  a  cylinder 


THE  WYOMING  NILOMETER 
Fig.  3. 


REGISTER  OF  HEIGHT  OF  WATER 
gage  canal,  riverside,  calirornia 

Fig.  4. 


which  is  revolved  by  the  movement  of  the  cord  as  the  float  rises  and 
falls  -with  the  changes  of  dei)th  in  the  stream.  This  cylinder  carries  a 
paper  divided  into  rectangular  spaces,  the  time  divisions  being  parallel 
to  its  axis  and  the  depth  divisions  at  right  angles  thereto.  The  i)en  or 
pencU  making  the  record  is  moved  along  this  cylinder  by  clockwork, 
and  passes  from  one  end  to  the  other  in  a  week,  when  the  pajier  is 
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changed  and  the  pen  returned  to  the  starting  point.  The  only  result 
of  a  wide  variation  in  stream  depth  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
ravolutions  of  the  cylinder. 

Owing  to  delay  in  the  construction  of  these  instruments,  all  obser- 
vers could  not  be  siipplied  with  them,  and  a  number  of  registers  of 
other  patterns  were  used.  The  Richard  Freres  register,  Fig.  2,  was 
utilized  in  the  measurements  in  Arizona,  the  instruments  being  loaned 
by  the  University  of  Arizona.  The  Wyoming  Nilometer,  Fig.  3,  was 
used  at  the  Wyoming  and  Nebraska  Stations.  The  Irving  register, 
Fig.  4,  was  used  on  the  Gage  Canal  in  California.  Plate  XXIV  show 
the  method  of  i^lacing  registers  used  in  weir  measurements. 

Relative    Merits    of    Weiks    and    Flumes    in     the    Measttbemknt 

OF  Watek. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  weirs 
did  not  prove  satisfactory.  This  was  due  to  the  dejjosit  of  silt  above 
them.  Sediment  investigations  made  during  the  season  showed  that 
certain  southern  streams  carry,  during  floods,  as  high  as  5%  of  solid 
matter  in  suspension,  and  that  canals  and  laterals  taking  water  from 
these  streams  have  to  be  cleaned  from  two  to  three  times  each  year. 
Even  where  the  percentage  was  much  less  than  this,  the  deposit  of 
sediment  was  so  rapid  in  some  cases  as  to  fill  the  lateral  or  ditch  above 
the  weir  to  a  level  with  its  crest  in  24  hoilrs.  Where  this  hajipened, 
the  velocity  of  approach  became  a  disturbing  factor,  the  influence  of 
which  could  not  be  determined  owing  to  the  constant  change  of  con- 
ditions. Some  canal  companies  which  use  weirs,  operate,  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  a  sluicing  device  which  removes  the  accumulated 
sediment  once  each  day.  The  objection  to  this  is  that  the  conditions 
are  never  stable,  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  for  what  length  of  time 
the  weir  tables  used  agree  with  the  actual  discharge.  The  recent  in- 
vestigations in  the  flow  of  water  over  dams  and  over  weirs,  other  than 
those  with  sharp  edges,  may  aid  in  securing  the  adoption  of  a  form  of 
weir  better  suited  to  the  sediment-laden  waters  of  the  Southwest  than 
that  used,  but,  so  far  as  knife-edged  weirs  are  concerned,  there  are 
few  ditches  in  the  Southwest  where  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  rating 
tables  for  flumes  which  will  give  much  more  reliable  and  accurate  re- 
sults. It  was  also  found  that,  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  canals,  the 
grades  were  too  small  and  the  banks  too  low  to  secure  the  requisite  fall 
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below  the  weir,  iuul  in  such  cases  Hiiinea  wouhl  not  only  be  i)referable 
but  iiu  iuovitiible  substitutes 

The  most  serious  object iou  to  the  use  of  flumes  is  the  labor  of  pre- 
I)ariug  au  accurate  rating  table,  aud  the  fact  that  a  cuiTent  meter  is 
required  for  doing  this.  The  recent  improvements  in  these  instru- 
ments, by  which  both  their  convenience  and  accuracy  have  been  in- 
creased, has  made  it  a  simple  matter  to  prei)are  a  discharge  table  for 
flumes  in  which  the  flow  is  reasonably  uniform.  With  ordinary  care 
this  discharge  can  be  determined  within  the  limits  of  accuracy  j^er- 
mitted  by  the  meter  used,  and  in  the  best  instruments  this  error  is  as 
low  as  1  per  cent.  This  margin  of  error  is  below  what  is  permissible 
iu  the  delivery  of  water  or  attainable  iu  this  investigation.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  volume  discharged  to  the  depth  of  water  in  the  measuring 

DISCHARGE   CURVE   FOR  THE   MESA  CANAL,   MESA,  ARIZONA. 
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Cubic  Keet  per  Second. 


70  3U  DO         WU 

Equation  of  Cui-ve. 

Fig.  5. 


a;  =21.250  i/Ho.s.002  j/  +0.0001 


flume  of  the  Mesa  Canal,  Arizona,  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  dots  show 
the  gaugiugs.  The  ciirve  is  jilatted  from  the  equation  .v  =  21.256  r/"  -j- 
0.8502  i/  -f-  0.0004,  which  is  derived  from  the  actual  gaugings  by  the 
method  of  least  squares. 


The  Unit  of  Measurement  Used. 

In  the  tables  which  follow,  the  acre-foot  is  the  unit  of  volume  used. 
This  is  usually  expressed  by  giving  its  equivalent  in  the  depth  to 
which  the  water  used  would  have  covered  the  surface  irrigated.  This 
iiuit  was  chosen  because  it  is  definite,  and  because  it  aftbrds  a  con- 
venient base  for  the  comparison  of  quantities  used  in  localities  where 
the  period  of  use  was  not  the  same. 

It  is  usual  in  discussions  of  the  dutv  of  water  to  take  the  cubic  foot 
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per  second  as  the  unit  of  quantity,  and  the  period  during  which  a  crop 
requires  water  to  bring  it  to  maturity  as  the  time  during  which  the 
flow  of  that  volume  continues.  Thus,  when  it  is  said  that  the  duty  of 
water  is  60  or  80  acres  to  the  cubic  foot  i)er  second,  the  statement  im- 
l>lies  that  the  quantity  of  water  used  during  the  season  had  been 
measured  and  the  average  vohime  used  during  this  season  amounted 
to  1  cu.  ft.  per  second  for  each  60  or  80  acres  irrigated.  In  order  to 
make  this  expression  definite,  it  is  necessary  that  the  duration  of  the 
irrigation  period  be  known;  but  this  varies  so  widely  in  different  local- 
ities, and  in  actual  practice  in  the  same  locality,  that  it  is  diflS- 
cult  to  compare  the  results  obtained.  In  a  number  of  discussions  of 
this  subject  the  assumed  season  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions  has 
been  taken  as  varying  from  100  to  150  days.  The  records  kej^t  last 
year  show,  however,  that  water  was  used  from  the  Gage  Canal  at 
Riverside,  Cal. ,  throughout  the  entire  year,  while  the  canal  at  "Wheat- 
land, Wyo.,  was  operated  only  60  days,  and  water  was  used  in  irriga- 
tion a  shorter  time.  Since  the  practice  varies  so  widely,  any  attempt 
at  fixing  an  average  period  would  be  wholly  arbitrary.  Even  under 
the  same  canal  the  length  of  the  season  has  to  be  assiimed,  because  no 
two  ii-rigators  use  water  for  the  same  length  of  time.  The  length  of 
the  irrigating  period  at  the  several  stations  is  shown  graphically  in 
Fig.  6.  Nor  does  the  assumjation  of  a  continuous  flow  accord  with 
practice,  because  on  many  canals  a  system  of  rotation  in  the  delivery 
of  water  is  already  in  operation,  and  even  where  the  contracts  provide 
for  a  constant  delivery  it  seldom  happens  that  irrigators  use  water  in 
this  way.  When,  therefore,  in  practice,  20  miner's  or  statutory  inches 
are  used  on  an  acre  for  a  day,  and  none  at  all  for  the  next  twenty  days, 
it  is  an  error  to  discuss  the  duty  as  though  a  single  inch  had  been  used 
all  the  time.  In  nearly  all  the  northern  States  fully  three  times  as 
much  water  is  used  in  July  as  in  August.  Hence,  a  disctissiou  which 
deals  with  the  delivery  of  water  as  though  the  use  was  uniform  during 
this  period  is  likely  to  lead  to  serious  mistakes  in  i^ractice. 

By  the  use  of  the  acre-foot  as  the  unit  of  quantity  all  the  arbitrary 
assumptions  involved  in  the  use  of  either  the  "  inch  "  or  the  cu^bic  foot 
per  second  are  avoided,  and  its  use  is  equally  correct  and  convenient 
whether  the  supply  comes  from  streams,  wells  or  reservoirs,  whether 
it  is  continuous  or  intermittent,  and  whether  it  ends  in  two  months  or 
extends  throughout  the  entire  twelve.     The  flow  of  1  cu.  ft.  per  second 
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DIAGRAM  SHOWING  DURATION  OF   IRRIGATION  PERIOD 
ON   MAIN   CANALS  INCLUDED  IN  INVESTIGATIONS. 
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DIAGRAM  SHOWING  DURATION  OF  IRRIGATION  ON  FARMS 
WHERE  WATER  WAS  MEASURED  IN   1899. 
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foi*  24  hours   amounts   to  1.98   acre-feet,  so   that  the   conversion  of 
volumes  from  one  unit  to  the  other  can  be  readily  made. 

SUMMABY   OF   MEASUREMENTS   OF   DuTY   OF   WaTEE. 

The  measurements  made  bv  observers  show  that  the  duties  obtained 
vaiy  from  less  than  1  acre-foot  of  water  per  acre  irrigated  to  over  15 
acre-feet  on  an  acre;  but  these  wide  and  seemingly  eccentric  variations 
in  the  quantities  used  were  the  results  of  manifest  causes.  Where 
water  was  distributed  through  well-built  ditches  and  used  by  careful 
irrigators,  there  was  a  surprisingly  close  agreement  in  results  even 
in  widely  separated  localities.     Table  No.  1  will  serve  to  illustrate  this. 

TABLE  No.  1. — Quantity  of  Watek  Used,  where  Measukements  Were 

Made  on  Small  Canals  or  Short  Laterals. 

Depth  of  water 
Location.  used,  in  feet. 

Crouquist  Farm,  Utah 2 . 60 

Long  Farm,  Idaho 2 .  40 

Gage  Canal,  Cal 2.24 

Canal  No.  2,  Wyo 2.53 

Vance  Farm,  Ariz 2  82 

Biles  Lateral,  Colo 1 .82 

Middle  Creek  Ditch,  Mont 2.10 

Gothenburg  Canal,  Neb 2.i'>7 

Mean  of  all  the  above 2 . 31 

An  interesting  comparison  with  the  results  in  Table  No.  1  is  afforded 
by  the  mean  of  the  duties  on  all  the  distributaries  of  the  Ganges  Canal 
for  1889-90,  during  the  Khareef  season,  as  reported  in  Buckley's 
"Irrigation  Works  in  India."  Here,  the  mean  volume  of  water  used 
in  the  irrigation  of  an  acre  of  land  was  121  970  cu.  ft.,  equal  to  a 
depth  of  2.8  ft.  for  the  area  irrigated. 

Where  the  water  was  measured  at  the  margin  of  the  fields,  there 
was  a  still  higher  duty  than  where  measured  at  the  heads  of  the 
laterals.  Table  No.  2  shows  the  duty  obtained  where  all  losses  in  dis- 
tribution were  eliminated,  and  nothing  but  the  water  actually  spread 
over  the  fields  was  measured. 
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DIAGRAM  SHOWING  THE  TIME  OF  IRRIGATION  AND  THE  DEPTH  OF  WATER 
USED  ON  THE  FARM  OF  OLEF  CRONQUIST,  LOGAN,  UTAH. 
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DIAGRAM  SHOWING  THE  TIME  OF   IRRIGATION  AND  DEPTH  OF  WATER 
USED   ON  THE  FARM  OF  A.  F.  LONG,  NEAR   NAMPA,  IDAHO 
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TABLE   No.    2. — Quantity   op  Watek    Used,    wheee  Measurements 
Weke  Made  at  Makgin  of  Field  where  Used. 

Depth  of  water 
Location.  used,  in  feet. 

J.  Lateral,  Wyo.  (Oats) 1 .55 

J.  Lateral,  Wyo." (Corn) 0.70 

Farm,  Edgar  Wilson,  Idalio 1 .48 

Lowest  Division,  Gage  Canal,  Cal 1 .  78 

Mean  of  measurements  at  Bozeman  (Mont.),  Exper- 
iment Station 1 .  20 

Mean  of  all  the  above 1 .34 

Tlie  dates  wlien  water  was  applied,  the  length  of  the  irrigation 
periods,  the  total  acre-feet  per  day  in  use,  the  total  depth  of  irrigation 
applied  each  month  and  the  depth  of  rainfall  for  each  month,  are  all 
shown  graphically  in  Figs.  7,  8  and  9,  for  three  of  the  stations  named 
in  Tables  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Losses  by  Seepage  and  Evaporation. 

The  duties  given  in  the  foregoing  tables  were  obtained  on  laterals, 
or  on  canals  where  the  losses  in  transit  were  not  large,  and  on  fields 
where  the  water  was  measiu'ed  at  the  margin.  They  therefore  repre- 
sent, approximately,  the  volume  utilized.  In  practice,  however,  the 
losses  in  canals  from  percolation,  leakage  of  flumes,  evaporation,  etc., 
are  an  important  factor  in  fixing  the  average  duty  of  water  from  a 
river  or  an  extensive  canal  system.  To  determine  this  average  duty, 
the  volume  should  be  measured  at  the  head  gate,  and  the  number  of 
acres  it  irrigates  is  the  duty  which  canal  managers  have  to  consider  in 
determining  the  area  their  works  will  irrigate.  This  duty  is  much 
lower  than  that  obtained  by  measurements  made  on  laterals  or  at  the 
margins  of  the  fields  where  iised,  the  influence  of  the  losses  between 
the  headgate  and  the  heads  of  laterals  being  greater  than  has  usually 
been  supposed.  Where  canals  cross  gravel  beds  or  gyj)sum  deposits 
the  results  closely  resemble  trying  to  carry  water  in  a  sieve.  Table 
No.  3  gives  the  depth  of  water  used  in  irrigation,  where  the  measure- 
ments were  made  at  the  oanal  headgates,  and  includes  the  loss  from 
seepage  and  evaporation. 
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DIAGRAM  SHOWING  THE  TIME  OF  IRRIGATION   AND   DEPTH   OF   WATER   USED  FROM  THE 
GAGE  CANAL  IN  DISTRICT  NUMBER  ONE,   RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA. 
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DIAGRAM  SHOWING  THE  TIME  OF  IRRIGATION  AND  THE  DEPTH  OF  WATER 
USED  FROM  THE  BIG  DITCH,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 
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TABLE  No.  3. — Depth  of  Water  Used  in  Irrigation,  when  Losses 
IN  Main  Canal  are  Included. 

Depth  of  water 
Name  of  Canal.  used,  in  feet. 

Pecos  Canal,  N.  Mex G .  26 

Mesa  Canal,  Ariz 3.81 

Butler  Ditcli,  Utah 6.24 

Big  Ditch,  Utah 3.09 

Upper  Canal,  Utah 6 .  30 

Amity  Canal,  Colo -. 4.92 

Rust  Lateral,  Idaho 5 .  06 

Mean  of  all  the  above 5 .  10 

For  the  Big  Ditch,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Fig.  10  shows  when  the 
water  was  applied  and  the  total  acre-feet  applied  per  day,  also  the 
depth  of  irrigation  water  applied  each  month,  and  the  rainfall  for  the 
same  period. 

A  comparison  of  the  duties  in  Table  No.  3  with  those  obtained 
when  the  water  was  measured  where  used,  will  show  that  more  than 
twice  as  much  water  was  required  where  it  was  measured  at  the  head- 
gate  as  where  measured  at  the  place  of  use.  In  other  words,  the  losses 
in  the  cacals  from  seepage  and  evaporation  amount  to  more  than  half 
the  entii'e  suj^ply.  This  is  in  accord  Avith  many  of  the  measurements 
made  on  irrigation  canals  in  India.  Among  those  recorded  in 
Buckley's  '■  Irrigation  Works  in  India  "  is  one  which  shows  that  the 
irrigation  of  wheat  under  the  Jamda  Canal  in  Bombay  required  5. 6  acre- 
feet  of  water  for  each  acre  irrigated,  where  the  water  was  measured  at 
the  head  of  the  canal,  but  where  the  water  was  measured  at  the  place  of 
use  it  required,  in  two  exjieriments,  only  2.1  and  1.4  acre-feet,  resjject- 
ively,  to  irrigate  an  acre,  the  loss  in  the  canal  being  more  than  50 
13er  cent.  On  the  Hathmati  Canal,  in  the  same  country,  the  loss 
fi'om  seejjage  and  evaporation  was  50  per  cent.  The  losses  in  transit 
in  our  canals  are  much  heavier  than  is  the  rule  on  the  older  canals  of 
India,  and  are  doubtless  more  general  than  they  will  be  in  this 
country  when  the  banks  of  canals  are  older  and  when  they  are  oper- 
ated with  greater  regard  for  economy. 

The  rejjorts  of  the  special  agents  and  observers  in  charge  of  these 
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measuroniouts  show  that  the  kisses  from  seepage  and  evaporation  where 

measured  iu  1899  wore  as  follows: 

Pecos  Canal,  N.  Mex.,  loss 52.3^ 

Mesa  Canal,  Ariz. ,  estimated  loss 25 . 0% 

Middle  Creek  Ditch,  Mont.,  loss  iu  4  miles 22.0%" 

With  probable  loss  for  entire  ditch  of 35.0%' 

Jordan  and  Salt  Lake  Canal,  Utah,  loss 45.0/0 

Gage  Canal,  Cal. ,  loss 0 .  5j'o 

The  Gage  Canal,  being  cemented,  the  losses  from  seepage  are  prac- 
tically nothing.  As  compared  to  losses  varying  from  25  to  75%,  shown 
in  other  canals,  the  loss  of  only  half  of  1%  in  this  canal  has  great  sig- 
nificance. The  water  turned  into  the  head  would  have  served  to  cover 
the  land  irrigated  to  a  depth  of  2.24  ft.,  while  the  mean  dejith  for  the 
water  delivered  to  irrigators'  laterals  was  2.11  ft.,  a  loss  of  only  0.13 
aci'e-foot  per  acre  irrigated.  Canals  can  only  be  cemented  on  earth,  as 
is  done  in  California,  in  localities  where  frosts  in  winter  are  not  severe. 

Relation  of  Losses  in  Transit  to  the  Amounts  of  Appkopiuations. 

This  loss  from  canals  has  given  rise  to  a  number  of  perplexing 
questions  regarding  apjjropriations.  The  states  of  Nebraska, Wyoming 
and  Idaho  have  fixed  a  maximum  limit  on  the  amount  of  water  per 
acre  which  an  a})propriator  can  acquire.  In  two  of  these  states  no 
one  is  permitted  to  appropriate  more  than  1  cu.  ft.  per  second  for  each 
70  acres  irrigated.  This  limitation  has  given  rise  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  water  so  api^ropriated  is  to  be  measured  at  the  margin  of 
the  irrigated  field  or  at  the  head  of  the  canal.  Appi'opriators  have 
claimed  that  if  measiired  at  the  headgate  the  losses  in  the  canal  will  be 
so  great  that  the  amount  delivered  will  be  inadeqiiate  for  their  needs; 
while  water  commissioners  have  insisted  tliat  it  will  be  practically  im- 
possible to  measure  each  appropriation  at  the  head  of  the  user's  lateral. 
Several  contests  over  this  matter  have  already  arisen,  and  sooner  or 
later  an  authoritative  decision  will  have  to  be  reached.  In  one  instance 
all  the  water  entering  the  canal  is  delivered  at  a  point  11  miles  below. 
Measurements  were  made  to  determine  the  loss  in  this  distance,  aud  it 
was  found  to  vary  from  18  to  36  per  cent.  It  was  urged  that  this  loss 
was  so  great  that  the  amount  turned  into  the  canal  should  be  increased 
enough  to  compensate  therefor,  but  the  State  authorities  refused  to 
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recognize  this  claim,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  concession  would  put 
an  end  to  the  improvement  of  ditches,  since  the  greater  the  loss,  the 
larger  the  ajjpropriation  which  would  be  secured,  and  that  its  prac- 
tical effect  would  be  to  place  a  premium  on  poor  construction  and 
Avasteful  operating  of  canals. 

Seepage  Waters  Keappearing  in  Springs  and  Ditches. 

Much  of  the  water  which  escapes  from  canals  finds  its  way  to  the 
surface  below  in  the  form  of  springs  in  what  were  originally  dry 
ravines.  Irrigators  have  filed  on  these  springs,  and  secured  thereby 
an  ample  water  sujjply  without  having  to  paj^  the  canal  comi)auy  which 
furnishes  it  anything  for  operating  expenses  or  for  the  purchase  of  a 
water  right.  On  the  South  Platte  River  alone  there  are  over  400  of  these 
filings  on  seepage  waters.  The  report  of  the  State  Engineer  of  Colorado 
for  1898  shows  that  5  000  acres  in  the  Poudre  Valley  were  irrigated 
with  seepage  water  in  that  year.  In  a  number  of  instances  canal  com- 
panies have  sought  to  establish  a  title  to  the  water  of  these  springs 
and  to  collect  for  its  transportation  from  their  users;  but  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  in  these  cases  have  been  conflicting,  and  no  settled  policy 
has  as  yet  been  established. 

In  some  cases,  where  slopes  are  crossed  by  several  canals,  the  lowest 
one  frequently  is  benefited  rather  than  injured  by  filtration,  as  it 
intercepts  the  water  lost  above.  In  one  instance,  where  it  is  knoTvn 
that  a  large  volume  of  seepage  water  is  escaping  from  high-line  canals, 
a  ditch  has  been  cut  parallel  with  the  river  bank,  but  some  distance 
away  from  it,  to  intercept  this  percolating  supply.  This  has  led  to 
litigation  to  determine  whether  or  not  this  is  an  interference  with  the 
rights  of  prior  appropriators  below  on  the  main  stream. 

The  percolating  waters  from  canals  and  irrigated  fields  materially 
increase  the  water  supply  of  western  rivers.  Measurements  of  this 
return  or  seei^age  water  have  shown  that  this  reaches  in  many  instances 
30",,  of  the  original  volume.  In  some  cases  it  exceeds  the  original 
supply. 

Influence  op  Fluctuations  in  Supply  on  the  Duty  Obtained. 

A  low  duty  does  not  of  necessity  indicate  a  wasteful  or  unskilful 
use  of  water.  An  illustration  of  this  is  found  on  streams  which  furnish 
more  water  than  can  be  used  during  the  flood  season,  but  where  the 
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period  of  plenty  is  followed  by  au  equally  assured  period  of  drought. 
Irrigators  have  learned  to  provide  against  the  latter  by  jjouriug  on 
their  laud  all  the  water  it  will  hold  while  it  can  be  had.  By  tluis 
saturating  the  subsoil  they  store  up  a  reserve  supply  which  plants 
draw  iii^on  when  the  ditches  fail.  The  report  of  one  special  agent 
deals  with  this  practice,  and  a  study  of  the  flow  of  water  in  the 
Mesa  Canal  shows  how  marked  is  the  scarcity  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  year,  and  that  at  the  time  when  the  most  water  would  be 
used  if  it  could  be  had,  less  was  actually  used  than  at  any  other  time 
in  the  season.  That  it  is  better  to  waste  water  on  the  land  when  there 
is  a  surplus,  than  to  let  it  escape  down  the  river  and  have  crops  burn 
later  in  the  season,  is  beyond  question,  but  the  results  of  such  irriga- 
tion are  not  nearly  so  satisfactory  as  they  would  be  if  this  flood  supply 
could  be  stored  in  reservoirs  and  be  available  for  use  when  needed. 
Mr.  Code's  report  shows  clearly  the  necessity  of  reservoirs  in  localities 
like  the  Salt  River  Valley.  They  are  needed  to  store  the  floods  Avhich 
now  run  to  waste.  They  are  needed  to  enable  farmers  to  use  water  when 
crops  demand  moisture,  and  to  relieve  them  from  the  alternating  floods 
and  drouths  which  dependence  on  the  stream  alone  renders  inevitable. 

The  Difference  Between  the  Assumed  Duty  in  Canal  Contracts  and 
THE  Duty  Found  by  the  Year's  Measurements. 

A  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  year's  measurements  with  the 
duty  of  water  assumed  in  many  important  water-right  contracts  is 
interesting  as  showing  their  agreement  or  departure  from  actual  prac- 
tice. The  quantity  of  water  agreed  to  be  furnished  by  a  number  of 
canal  companies  is  as  follows: 

Arizona. 

Arizona  Water  Company  sells  perpetual  water  rights,  for  0.83|^  cu.  ft. 

l)er  second  to  be  used  on  not  to  exceed  80  acres.     This  gives  a  duty 

of  a  little  less  than  100  acres  per  cubic  foot  per  second,  or  a  depth 

of  7.5  ft.  on  the  land  irrigated. 
Consolidated  Canal  Company  sells  perpetual  water  rights  for  not  to 

exceed  ^  miner's  inch  per  acre.     This  gives  a  duty  of  120  acres  per 

cubic  foot  per  second,  or  a  depth  of  G  ft. 
Rio  Verde  Canal  Company  sells  water  by  quantity,  agreeing  to  furnish 

sufficient  water  to  cover  land  to  a  depth  of  2  ft.  if  it  is  called  for, 

and  more  at  the  option  of  the  company. 
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California. 

Gage  Canal  allows  1  in.  to  5  acres,  or  1  cu.  ft.  per  second  to  250  acres. 
This  water  is  not  delivered  in  continuous  flow,  but  in  large  streams 
for  short  periods,  at  the  convenience  of  the  consumer.  This  flow 
gives  a  depth  of  2.89  ft. 

Colorado. 

Larimer  County  Ditch  sells  water  rights  for  b^^  of  the  capacity  of  the 
ditch,  without  specifying  how  much  land  is  to  be  irrigated. 

New  Loveland  and  Greeley  Irrigation  and  Land  Company  sells  one 
water  right  for  each  80  acres,  allowing  a  flow  of  1.44  cu.  ft.  per 
second.  The  Colorado  law  compels  companies  to  furnish  water 
from  April  1st  to  November  1st.  For  that  length  of  season  1.44 
cu.  ft.   per  second  would  cover  80  acres  to  a  dej^th  of  5.3  ft. 

Platte  Valley  Irrigation  Company  sells  a  water  right  for  each  80  acres, 
allowing  a  flow  of  1.44  cu.  ft.  per  second,  or  a  depth  of  5.3  ft. 

Fort  Morgan  Land  and  Canal  Company  sells  a  water  right  for  each  80 
acres,  allowing  a  flow  of  not  to  exceed  1.44  cu.  ft.  jjer  second  for 
the  irrigating  season,  or  a  depth  of  5.3  ft. 

Arkansas  Eiver  Land,  Reservoir  and  Canal  Company  sells  a  water 
right  for  each  80  acres,  allowing  a  flow  of  not  to  exceed  1.44  cu. 
ft.  per  second,  or  a  depth  of  5.3  ft. 

Dolores  No.  2  Land  and  Canal  Company  sells  water  by  the  cubic  foot 
per  second,  without  limiting  the  consumer  as  to  the  area  which 
he  may  irrigate. 

Idaho. 

Phyllis  Canal  contracts  jarovide  that  the  amount  of  water  delivered 
shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  an  amount  equivalent  to  1  cu.  ft.  per 
second  for  50  acres,  and  that  the  total  maximum  quantity  allowed 
shall  not  exceed  2  ft.  in  depth  on  the  land  irrigated;  since  1899, 
will  sell  water  by  the  cubic  foot  per  second,  with  no  limitations  as 
to  the  area  to  be  irrigated. 

Boise  and  Nampa  Canal,  until  1899,  delivered  water  at  the  rate  of  1 
miner's  inch  to  the  acre,  but  not  to  exceed  3  ft.  in  depth  on  the 
land  irrigated.  Since  1899,  sells  water  by  the  cubic  foot  per 
second,  with  no  limitations  as  to  the  area  to  be  irrigated. 

Montana. 

Minnesota  and  Montana  Land  and  Improvement  Company  sells  water 
by  the  miner's  inch  without  regard  to  the  area  to  be  irrigated. 
For  the  season  of  1899  the  farmers  under  this  company's  canal 
ordered,  on  an  average,  1  miner's  inch  for  3.77  acres,  showing  a 
duty  of  about  150  acres  per  cubic  foot  per  second. 
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Nebraska. 

North  Platte  Irrifi^ation  ami  Laud  Comijany  sells  water  rights  for  1.44 
cu.  ft.  per  secoud,  auci  prescribes  laud  on  which  it  shall  be  used. 

Interstate  Canal  and  Water  Supply  Comijany  (Wyoming  and  Nebraska) 
agrees  to  furnish  1  in.  per  acre,  or  1  cu.  ft.  per  second  for  50  acres. 
The  legal  season  in  Nebraska  is  200  days — from  April  15th  to 
November  1st.  One  cu.  ft.  per  second  will  cover  50  acres  to  a 
depth  of  7.9  ft.  in  that  time. 

New  Mexico. 

Pecos  Irrigation  and  Improvement  Company  water-right  contracts  pro- 
vide for  the  delivery  of  43  560  cu.  ft.  of  water  per  acre,  suflScient 
to  cover  the  land  to  a  depth  of  1  ft.,  delivered  at  such  times  and 
in  such  quantities  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  irrigation 
of  crops. 

Texas. 

T.  C.  Purdy's  water-right  contracts  call  for  the  delivery  of  43  560  cu. 
ft.  per  acre,  to  be  delivered  in  not  more  than  five  irrigations  per 
annum. 

Washington. 

Yakima  Investment  Company  contracts  to  deliver  not  to  exceed  1  cu. 
ft.  per  second  per  160  acres,  from  April  1st  to  October  31st.  This 
gives  a  depth  of  2.65  ft. 

Wyoming. 

Wyoming  Development  Company  sells  water  rights,  giving  the  right  to 
part  of  the  total  flow  of  canal. 

Fetterman  Canal  Company  sells  a  water  right  for  each  8  acres,  allow- 
ing a  flow  of  iV  cu.  ft.  per  second.  Wyoming  canals  do  not 
ordinarily  run  more  than  60  days.  In  that  time  this  flow  would 
give  a  depth  of  1.46  ft. 

Cody  Canal  shares  represent  water  for  40  acres,  and  the  quantity 
delivered  is  not  to  exceed  J  cu.  ft.  per  second.  This  gives  a  depth 
of  1.46  ft.  in  60  days. 

Need  of  CoNTiNurKG  the  Investigation. 

The  investigations  of  the  past  year  did  not  deal  with  all  the  factors 
which  influence  the  duty  of  water,  because  time  did  not  permit  of 
their  study.  For  these  reasons,  the  necessity  for  storage  reservoirs 
has  been  left  for  subsequent  study  and   discussion.     The  subject  is 
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of  commanding  importance,  because  it  cannot  be  considered  apart 
from  the  fundamental  question  of  who  is  to  own  or  control  the  stored 
water,  and  likewise  the  stream  from  which  it  is  taken  or  along  which 
it  is  impounded.  Sooner  than  is  generally  realized,  the  public  or 
private  ownership  of  western  rivers  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  great 
social  and  industrial  questions  of  this  country.  Their  waters  are 
worth  more  than  the  land,  jDublic  or  private,  through  which 
they  flow,  and  the  manner  of  their  disposal  will  do  more  to 
shape  western  civilization  and  promote  or  retard  western  develop- 
ment than  all  other  causes  combined.  The  study  of  the  duty 
of  water  is  a  study  of  the  farmer's  needs,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  i>resentation  of  these  needs  will  tend  to  promote  the  creation  of  an 
irrigation  system  which  will  make  the  supplying  of  his  necessities  of 
first  importance,  and  be  a  matter  of  just  jn-ide  to  the  nation. 
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THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  A  PORTION  OF  THE 
JORDAN  LEVEL  OF  THE  ERIE  CANAL. 

Discussion.* 


By  WiiiLiAM  B.  Landeeth,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 


Mr.  Landreth.  WilijIam  B.  Landreth,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  problem 
presented  in  the  improvement  of  the  canal  through  the  marl  beds  was 
that  of  deepening  an  existing  channel  and  not  of  building  a  new  one. 
Owing  to  the  high  and  wide  spoil  banks  formed  by  the  material 
excavated  in  the  first  construction  of  the  canal,  the  general  plan  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Rafter,  a  wide  channel  with  flat  slopes,  if  adopted  in  the 
1896  improvement,  would  have  proven  more  expensive  than  the  timber 
and  pile  construction. 

No  slides  have  occurred  in  any  portion  of  the  work  described,  where 
struts  were  placed  across  the  prism.  Several  careful  examinations  of 
the  timber  construction,  made  by  the  writer  during  the  past  winter  and 
spring,  show  that  no  movement  of  the  struts  or  slope  wall  has  taken 
place. 

When  the  water  was  let  into  the  canal  in  May,  1898,  a  portion  of 
the  tow-path  bank,  where  only  short  piles  had  been  used  under  the 
slope  wall,  slid  into  the  prism.  This  slide  occurred  in  front  of  the 
Empire  Portland  Cement  Works,  and  was  probably  caused  by  the 
vibration  of  heavy  engines  and  grinding  mills  in  the  works  adjacent  to 
the  tow  path.  Bids  were  asked  for  in  November,  1899,  for  the  repair- 
ing of  this  slide,  upon  j^lans  identical  with  the  jjile  and  timber  con- 

*  Continued  from  April,  1900,  Proceedings.  See  December,  1899,  Proceedings,  for 
Paper  by  William  B.  Landreth,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  on  this  subject. 
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striiction    iiseil   iu  1897-1898,  biit    ou    more  stringeut    specifications  Mr.  Landreth. 
regarding  the  re-excavation  of  material. 

After  several  competent  contracting  firms  had  examined  the  locality, 
plans  and  s})ecifications,  only  one  contractor  siihmitted  a  bid.  The 
contract  was  awarded  to  him,  and  tlie  work  has  been  comijleted  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  for  12%  less  than  the  engineer's  i^reliminary 
estimate. 

The  price  Ind  for  bailing  and  draining  on  the  last  contract  amounted 
to  812.50  per  lineal  foot  of  i)rism,  and,  taking  the  length  of  prism  in 
the  marl  beds  on  the  former  contract  as  2  000  ft.,  the  bailing  and 
draining  ou  that  contract  would  have  cost  S250  000,  at  the  same  rate 
per  foot. 

The  1899  work,  done  by  contract,  on  the  same  plan  as  the  1897  work 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  same  engineer,  cost  about  20%  more  per 
lineal  foot  than  the  1897  work  done  under  "  force  account." 

The  case  of  the  Canaudaigua  Outlet,  cited  by  Mr.  Rafter,  is  not  a 
parallel  case  with  the  marl  bed  work  on  the  Jordan  Level;  the  former 
being  a  dredged  channel  from  which  the  water  is  never  removed. 

The  drainage  ditches,  noted  in  Mr.  North's  discussion  are  of  per- 
manent value  to  the  State  by  lessening  the  saturation  of  the  canal 
banks  and  preventing  the  surface  water  from  entering  the  prism. 

A  calculation  of  the  quantities  on  Contract  No.  4,  based  on  the 
system  of  unit  jjrices  mentioned  by  Mr.  North,  shows  that  there  would 
have  been  a  diflerence  of  about  1%  in  favor  of  the  contractor,  provided 
the  prices  estimated  and  bid  had  been  the  same  as  by  the  old  method. 

The  discussions  on  quicksand  treat  the  subject  from  scientific  and 
l)ractical  points  and  have  added  materially  to  the  literature  thereon, 
thus  attaining  one  of  the  objects  in  view  in  the  preparation  of  the 
paper. 
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Discussion.* 


By  Geokge  S.  Webstek  aud  Saimuel  Tobias  Wagner,  Members,  Am. 

Soc.  C.  E. 


Messrs.  Geokge  S.  Webster  and  Samuel  Tobias  Wagner,  Members,  Am. 
and^'^  Soc,  C,  E.  (by  letter). — It  will  be  noticed  by  an  examination  of  Fig. 

Wagner.  4^  which  is  the  main  drainage  plan  of  the  sewers,  that  the  grades  on 
the  main  lines  are  very  light  for  the  conditions  which  had  to  be  met. 
In  place  of  compensating  for  the  velocity  on  the  curves  by  increasing 
the  grades,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  keep  the  same  rate  of  grade 
throughout  and  add  to  the  velocity  by  reducing  the  friction.  This 
was  done  by  plastering  the  inverts  on  curves  with  Portland  cement 
mortar  .>  in.  thick.  This  plastering  was  usually  done  after  the  invert 
was  laid  and  before  the  centers  for  the  arch  were  placed.  In  the  case 
of  Contract  No.  1  of  the  Callowhill  Street  System  the  work  of  jilaster- 
ing  was  delayed  until  the  sewage  was  passing  through  the  system, 
with  the  result  already  refei'red  to  in  the  paper. 

*  This  discussion  (of  the  paper  by  George  S.  Webster  and  Samuel  Tobias  Wagner, 
Members,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  printed  in  the  Proceedinys  for  February,  1900),  is  printed  in 
Proceedings  in  order  that  the  views  expressed  may  be  brought  before  all  members 
of  the  Society  for  further  discussion.  (See  rules  for  publication.  Proceedings,  Vol. 
XXV,  p.  71.) 

Communications  on  this  subject  received  prior  to  June  23d,  1900,  will  be  printed  in 
a  later  number  of  Proceedings,  and  subsequently  the  whole  discussion  will  be  published 
in  Transactions. 
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All  the  brickwork  of  the  sewers,  excei)t  that  in  the  Avellholes,  was  Messrs. 
laid  in  natural  cement  nioi'tar.     In  the  wellholes,  Portland  cement     and 
was  si)ecilied.     In  all  eases  the  mortar  was  mixed  in  the  projjortion  of  *^*Siier. 
1  i)art  of  cement  to  2  parts  of  sand.      Briquettes,  1  sq.  in.  in  cross- 
section,  when  made  from  natural  cement  mortar  from  the  mixing  box, 
were  required  to  develop  an  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  40  lbs.,  after 
having  been  1  day  in  the  air  and  6  days  in  water.     In  the  case  of  Port- 
land cement,  under  the  same  conditions,  a  strength  of  150  lbs.  was 
required. 

The  other  requirements  of  the  natural  cement,  which,  of  course, 
represented  the  greater  part  of  the  work,  were  as  follows:  It  shall 
weigh  not  less  than  112  lbs.  per  imperial  bushel.  The  residue  upon  a 
No.  50  sieve  shall  not  exceed  4:%  by  weight,  upon  a  No.  100  sieve  25%, 
and  ujion  a  No.  200  sieve  50  per  cent.  Pats  of  cement  V  in.  thick, 
temperature  between  60  and  70^  Fahr.,  shall  develop  initial  set  in  not 
less  than  10  miniates  and  hard  set  in  not  less  than  30  minutes,  the 
amount  of  water  used  being  just  suflBcient  to  form  a  stiff"  i)lastic  paste. 

The  following  tensile  strengths  were  required: 

24  hours  (in  water  after  hard  set) 75  lbs. 

7  days  (1  day  in  air,  6  days  in  water) 150    " 

28  days  (1  day  in  air,  27  days  in  water)  250    " 

Mortar  composed  of  1  part  of  cement  and  1  part  of  standard 
quartz  sand  was  required  to  develop  an  iiltimate  tensile  strength  of 
75  lbs.  after  7  days. 

All  concrete  iised  was  composed  of  1  part  of  natural  cement,  2 
parts  of  sand,  and  4  parts  of  stone  or  ftirnace  slag. 

The  results  of  all  soundings  made  adjacent  to  the  line  of  the  sewer 
were  platted  on  the  working  drawings  of  the  sewers,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  contractors  in  making  their  estimates.  The  following  note  was 
l^laced  upon  all  siich  i)lan8:  "Soundings  shown  are  not  guaranteed  or 
binding  upon  the  City  of  Philadelphia."  As  a  result  of  this  note  no 
claims  Avere  made  where  any  differences  between  the  soundings  and 
the  workings  were  found  to  exist. 

A  summary  of  the  character  of  the  material  encountered  is  ap- 
proximately as  follows:  Beginning  at  Thirteenth  St.,  where  the 
depths  of  the  sewers  were  smallest,  the  excavation  was  through  clay 
and  gravel.  The  invert  of  the  sower,  however,  usually  rested  upon 
rotten  rock  of  a  micaceous  natixre.  The  cross  sewer  on  Fifteenth  St. 
was  mostly  in  gravel,  and  the  workings  naturally  contained  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  ground-water.  On  Sixteenth  St.  a  considerable 
amount  of  rather  hard  micaceous  rock  was  met,  the  invert  being 
entirely  in  this  material.  From  this  point  to  between  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  Sts.  clay,  gravel  and  rock  of  varying  degrees  of  hardness, 
irregularly  located,  was  encountered.     On  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
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Messrs.  Sts.  very  rotten  micaceous  rock,  acting  like  quicksand,  was  discovered, 
and     requiring  great  care  in  the  workings.  Between  Nineteenth  and  Twenty- 
Wagner.  ggcQjif]^  gts.,  and  on  the  Twentieth  St.   sewer,  hard  gneiss  was  found. 
As  the  work  approached  the  river  the  rock  gradually  ran  out,  until, 
between  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth  Sts.,   it  had  entirely  disap- 
peared. 

On  Twenty-foiirth  St.  from  Callowhill  St.  to  Pennsylvania  Ave. 
reasonably  hard,  and  in  some  cases  very  hard,  gneiss  was  met.  Be- 
neath Pennsylvania  Ave.  was  a  bed  of  gravel,  afterward  discovered  to 
be  of  considerable  extent;  the  sewer  invert,  however,  was  on  rock. 
From  this  point  to  Twenty-ninth  St.  the  excavation  was  through  soft 
micaceous  rock  which  blew  to  pieces  and  came  out  of  the  shafts  to  all 
purposes  in  the  form  of  sand.  From  Twenty-ninth  to  Thirtieth  St. 
the  excavation  was  through  clay  and  gravel,  as  the  sewer  was  not  deep. 

The  character  of  the  rock  east  of  Twenty-ninth  St.  was  the  same  40 
ft.  below  the  surface  as  immediately  under  the  top  soil. 

The  difficulty  of  making  deep  open-cut  excavations  adjacent  to 
buildings,  without  causing  settlement,  is  well  known.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  if  the  f  oimdations  of  the  buildings  be  inadequate,  or  be  upon 
a  formation  which  is  readily  aifected  by  the  action  of  the  elements  iipon 
exposure,  or  if  the  buildings  be  old  and  poorly  constructed.  In  many 
cases  the  trouble  is  aggravated  if  it  is  necessary  to  use  an  explosive  to 
assist  in  the  removal  of  the  excavated  material. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  excavation  is  made  in  tunnel,  with  care- 
ful timbering  in  soft  material,  or  with  projjerly  regulated  charges  when 
blasting  through  rock,  the  danger  is  materially  lessened,  especially  if 
all  open  spaces  between  the  structure  which  is  to  be  built  and  the 
surrounding  material  are  compactly  filled  with  masonry,  carefully 
laid. 

The  construction  of  these  sewers  has  been  an  excellent  proof  of  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  Probably  seven-eighths  of  the  entire  line  was 
through  streets  lined  on  either  side  with  buildings  of  all  kinds,  dwell- 
ings, store-houses  and  manufactories.  In  no  case,  where  the  sewers 
were  constructed  in  tunnel,  was  any  damage  done  to  property,  with 
the  exception  of  the  cases  referred  to  in  the  paper.  All  such  damage 
was  caused  by  blasting,  aud,  without  doiibt,  was  brought  about  by  the 
use  of  unduly  large  charges.  In  the  case  mentioned  in  Contract  No. 
2,  Pennsylvania  Aventie  System,  a  48-in.  water  main,  immediately  over 
the  tunnel,  was  broken  by  blasting,  and  an  ice  manufacturing  plant, 
similarly  situated,  was  compelled  to  stop  work  on  accoimt  of  the  leak- 
age of  the  joints  in  the  ammonia  pipes,  which,  it  was  claimed,  was 
caused  by  the  l)lasting.  In  this  latter  case  it  was  the  intention  to  re- 
ijiove  the  plant  by  widening  the  street,  so  that  the  damage  was  not 
unexpected.  On  Contract  No.  2,  Callowhill  Street  System,  the  only 
damage  was  caused  by  the  interference  with  the  adjustments  of  very 
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sensitive  macliiue  tools  iu  au  luljoiniug  plant.     In  this  case,  fnrtber  Messrs. 
damage  was  prevented  by  the  Chief  Engineer,  who  gave  instructions     and 
regulating  the  size  of  the  blasts.     The  damage  in  this  case,  recovered  ^'^f?"^''- 
iu  court    from  the  contractor,  amounted  to  .i?300,  which  was  the  full 
amount  claimed  by  the  plaintiff.     In  no  case,  Avhore  the  sewers  were 
in  tunnel,  was  there  any  damage  whatever  caused  by  settlement,  nor 
were  any  settlements  in  the  street  paving  afterward  discovered,  except  / 

in  a  few  cases  over  the  jjoiuts  where  shafts  had  been  sunk  in  order  to 
reach  the  tunnel. 

The  only  open-cut  work  was  iu  comparatively  shallow  depths.  On 
Callowhill  St.,  between  Twenty- second  and  Twenty-third  8ts.,  there 
was  a  slight  settlement  of  the  curb  and  part  of  the  sidewalk  pavement 
nearest  to  the  trench.  This  was  rectified  by  the  contractor  at  a  slight 
exjieuse. 

On  Twenty-fourth  St.  considerable  damage  to  adjoining  buildings 
was  caused  by  the  construction  of  the  temporary  flume,  because  it  was 
excavated  through  rock,  and,  also,  because  of  the  very  old  and  dilap- 
idated character  of  the  buildings.  The  expense  of  repairing  these 
buildings  was  borne  by  the  contractor,  as  already  stated.  The  location 
of  the  flume  on  the  sidewalk  was  determined  by  the  contractors  as  an 
incidental  to  the  work. 

The  effect  of  the  siib-soil  drainage  upon  the  surrounding  neighbor- 
li()od,  caused  by  the  construction  of  the  sewers,  has  been  marked.  A 
very  considerable  amount  of  this  water  was  encountered  on  the  cross 
streets  from  Fifteenth  to  Eighteenth  Sts.,  and  was  tapped  into  the 
sewers.  When  the  excavation  for  the  retaining  walls  was  made,  after- 
ward, no  trouble  whatever  was  caused  by  water,  in  many  cases  the 
soil  being  perfectly  dry  where  formerly  running  sand  was  encoun- 
tered. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  writers  to  present  in  a  future  paper  a  de- 
scrijition  of  the  construction  of  the  Subway  and  Tunnel  proper,  in 
which  the  work  of  underpinning,  the  construction  of  the  retaining 
walls  and  the  bridges,  as  well  as  the  special  railroad  and  municipal 
features  of  the  operation,  will  be  elaborated. 
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COMPANY,  AT  OGDEN,  UTAH. 

SECOND   SERIES. 

Discussion.* 


By  Messrs.  Charles  W.  Sherman  and  G.  S.  Williams. 


Mr  Sherman.  Chaeles  W.  Sheeman,  Juu.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — Mr. 
Rafter's  discussion  on  the  effect  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  on  the 
discharging  capacity  of  a  pipe  is  very  interesting,  but  needs  to  be 
supi^lemented  by  records  of  actual  observation  of  the  presence  or 
absence  of  such  growths.  The  writer  submits  these  few  lines  in  the 
hope  of  adding  his  mite  to  the  meager  data  on  this  subject. 

Late  in  the  year  1894,  a  36-in.  force  main  was  laid  from  the  Chest- 
nut Hill  Pumping  Station  to  the  Fisher  Hill  Reservoir  of  the  Boston 
"Water- Works,  the  distance  being  something  over  a  mile.  Early  in 
the  following  year,  during  a  test  of  the  new  Leavitt  jiumping  engine, 
observations  of  the  loss  of  head  were  taken  at  three  points  in  a  length 
of  about  5  000  ft. ,  from  which  it  was  found  that  the  coefficient  c  of  the 
Chezy  formula  was  136,  v  being  4.7  ft.  per  second,  or  about  what 
would  be  exjaected  for  a  new  cast-iron  pipe  of  this  size.  A  year  later, 
or  early  in  1896,  an  extensive  series  of  experiments  on  the  friction 

♦Continued  from  April,  1900,  Proceedings.  See  February,  1900,  Proceedings,  for 
paper  by  Charles  D.  Marx,  M.  Am,.  Soc.  C.  E.;  Charles  B.  Wing,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C. 
E.,  and  Leauder  M.  Hoskins,  C.  E.,  on  this  subject. 
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loss    iu  this  inpe    was  made   l)y  the    writer,  uuder   the    direction  of  Mr.  Sherman. 

Desmond  FitzGeraUl,  Past-President,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  with  velocities 

ranging  from  1.1  to  4.5  ft.  per  second.     It  was  supposed  that  the  pipe 

was  in  about  the  same  condition,  but  the  results  showed  a  coeflBcient 

of  about  113,  a  great  loss  within  a  single  year.      This  result  was  so  far 

from  that  exjiected  that   the  pipe  was  partly  drained,  and  entered  at 

the  upper  end.     Only  a  small  amoiant  of  tuberculation  was  found,  but 

the  whole  interior  surface  was   covered  with  a  slimy  substance  which 

proved  upon  examination  to  consist  almost  wholly  of  the  polyzoon 

Fredericella.     In  1897,  another  experiment,  in  which  ??  was  3.2  ft.  per 

second,  showed  c  to  be  about  114.     It  thus  apiiears  that  there  was  a 

great  change  in  the  capacity  of  the  pipe  in  the  first  year  after  it  was 

laid,  and  practically  none  in  the  year  following. 

Late  in  1897,  this  jiipe  was  cut  into,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
connections  near  the  pumping  station,  and  an  examination  of  the 
interior  surface  at  this  point  showed  that  practically  the  same  con- 
ditions obtained.  If  anything,  the  organic  growth  was  somewhat 
thicker,  as  was  to  be  expected,  this  being  nearer  the  source  of  the 
food  supply. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that,  with  New  England  surface  waters, 
which  contain  more  or  less  organic  matter,  such  as  algae,  to  furnish 
food  for  them,  growths  of  polyzoa  on  the  interior  of  the  pipes  are  to 
be  expected,  and  the  resiilt  will  be  a  large  diminution  of  the  capacity 
of  the  pipes  within  the  first  year.  After  that  there  will  be  a  fiirther 
gi'adual  diminution  of  capacity  due  to  the  slow  increase  of  tuber- 
culation. With  ground-waters  or  filtered  waters,  which  have  not  been 
exposed  to  the  light,  siich  growths  will  j'l'obably  not  occur,  as  food 
for  the  polyzoa  wUl  be  lacking.  The  experience  in  Brookline,  Avhich 
has  a  ground-water  siipply,  and  where  such  growths  have  not  been 
observed,  seems  to  bear  out  this  o))iniou. 

Gardner  S.  Wilmams,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter).— On  page  506  ^^^-  Williams, 
of  the  writer's  discussion  in  the  April  number  of  Proceedinf/s,  the  co- 
efficient of  the  equation  in  the  third  paragraph  has  been  erroneously 
computed.  Tlie  equation  in  its  correct  form  would  be  //,=::  2.8643  //,.. 
This  changes  Fig.  4,  Plate  XXIII,  by  making  the  equation  showing  in- 
creased loss  of  head  due  to  tunnel  =  //,.  =  (8.74  —  8.25)  H,.  =  0.40  //,., 
whence  the  increased  loss  of  head  in  Sections  3-4  and  4-5  combined, 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  tunnel,  amounts  to  about  6%,  not  60%  as 
incorrectly  stated  on  page  508.  These  are  errors  for  which  the  wi-iter 
alone  is  responsible.  Their  discovery  came  too  late  for  coiTectiou  in 
the  Ai)ril  number  of  Proceedings. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  COLUMN   UNDER  CENTRAL  OR 
ECCENTRIC  LOADS. 

Discussion.* 


By  Eknst  F.  Jonson,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Hoc.  C.  E. 


Mr.  Jonson  Ernst  F.  Jonson,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter).  — The  author 
states  that  the  curve  of  flexure  of  a  column  of  uniform  cross-section 
and  elasticity  is  a  curve  of  sines  only  when  the  eccentricity  of  loading 
is  infinitely  small. 

The  writer,  therefore,  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  nature 
of  the  curve  is  in  nowise  changed  by  increasing  the  eccentricity.  Con- 
sidering the  line  in  which  the  external  forces  act,  as  the  axis  of  abscissas, 
the  bending  moment  is  still  projiortional  to  the  ordinate.  Hence,  no 
matter  how  great  the  eccentricity  may  be,  the  curve  is  a  curve  of  sines, 
the  equation  of  which  is 


y  ^   D  COS 


•  r  \|    K 


where  x  is  abscissa,  y  ordinate,  D  maximum  ordinate,  r  radius  of  gyra- 
tion, w  load  jjer  unit  of  cross-section  area,  and  E  modulus  of  elasticity. 
For  maximum  -w 

I)=^l^ II 

a  w 

*This  discussion  (of  the  paper  by  J.  M.  Monerieff,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  printed  in 
the  Proceedings  for  March.  I'.KJO)  is  printed  in  Proceedings  in  order  that  the  views 
expressed  may  he  broiifrht  before  all  members  of  the  Society  for  further  discussion. 
(See  rules  for  i)ul)lication,  Pniccedings,  Vol.  xxv,  p.  71.) 

Communications  on  this  subject  received  prior  to  June  23<i,  1900.  will  be  printed 
in  a  later  number  of  Proceedings,  and  subsequently  the  whole  discussion  will  be 
published  in  Transactions. 
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where  (i  is  distauce  to  extrouio  fiber  aud  .s'  =  ;>  —  ?/'  wlieu  y/  —  w  ~  Mr.  Jonson. 
/  +  w,  or  =  /  -(-  »'  when  />  —  w  >  /  -|-  *'•,  y>  being  the  proportional  hmit 
in  compression  and  t  the  proportional  limit  in  tension. 
Heui'e, 


y  = COS.  — ^    -TT  ••  ■ in 

"^       a  ic  r\  E 

If  1/  is  given,  the  value  of  e  =^  c  -(-  />,  c  being  the  ecpiivalent  eccen- 
tricity, and  b  the  intentional  eccentricity,  ./•  becomes  the  length  of  the 
elementary  column,  /'.  e  ,  the  column  fixed  at  one  end  and  free  at  the 
other.     We  have  then 

c  i-  b  = cos.  — ^    -w IV 

I  =  i\  l-^-~  COS.-'  'L^  (c  +  b) V 


g-f 


r- 


It  seems  to  the  writer  that  this  more  correct  formiila  is  just  as 
simple  as  the  oi^e  projjosed  by  the  author. 

Apart  from  its  mathematical  form  the  foregoing  formula  differs  from 
that  of  the  aiithor  in  that  it  makes  the  maximum  load  a  function,  not  of 
the  ultimate  strength  of  the  material,  but  of  the  proportional  limit. 
When  this  limit  has  been  passed  at  the  point  of  greatest  bending  the 
deflection  increases  very  rapidly,  owing  to  the  decrease  of  the  modulus 
of  elasticity.  If  the  eccentricity  is  very  small  a  very  small  addition  to 
the  load  will  produce  an  infinite  deflection.  If  the  eccentricity  is  larger, 
the  extent  to  which  the  column  may  be  strained  beyond  the  propor- 
tional limit  also  becomes  larger.  Until  this  jjoint  has  been  deter- 
mined we  must,  however,  regard  the  proportional  limit  as  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  calculating  the  strength  of  columns. 

That  the  strength  of  centrally -loaded  columns  is  quite  independent 
of  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  material  has  been  experimentally 
demonstrated  by  M.  Considere.  He  found  that  columns  of  steel,  with 
a  i)roiiortional  limit  of  71  OM  lbs.  and  an  ultimate  strength  of  88  500 
lbs.  per  square  inch,  were  over  lO",,  stronger  than  columns  of  steel, 
which  had  a  proportional  limit  of  (34  000  lbs.  and  an  ultimate  strength 
of  98  000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

From  the  fact  that  the  deflection  of  a  column  is  proportional  to  the 
eccentricity  of  the  load,  other  things  heiug  equal,  the  author  argues 
that  in  designing  a  column  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  two  totally 
independent  modes  of  failure,  viz.,  failure  by  excessive  intensity  of 
fiber  stress,  and  failure  by  instability.  He  accordingly  j^roposes  the 
use  of  two  formulas  (7  and  2),  or  rather  two  forms  of  one  formula,  the 
second  being  nothing  but  the  sj^ecial  form  which  the  first  assumes 
when  the  equivalent  eccentricity  is  reduced  to  zero.  This  is  clearly 
unnecessarv.     If  a  column  is  strong  enough  to  sustain  a  certain. load 
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Mr.  Jonson.  eccentrically   ajjiilied,   it  is   also   strong   enough   when   this  load  is 
applied  exactly  in  the  axis  of  the  column. 

In  Fig.  46,  the  curve  of  Formula  2  falls  below  that  of  Formula  7  when 


h 


But  this  is  due  to  the  ap])lication  of  a  factor  of  safety  to  E  in 

the  former  formula.  If  the  same  factor  of  safety  had  been  applied  to 
E  in  both  formulas,  Curve  2  would  always  have  been  above  Curve  7. 

The  formula  here  given  was,  as  far  as  the  writer  knows,  first  applied 
to  experimental  results  by  A.  Marston,  A.ssoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  Mr. 
Marston,  the  same  as  the  author,  i^roj^oses  a  constant  value  for  the  rela- 

ff  c 

tion  — ^.  This  implies  that  a  short  column  is  more  likely  to  be  imper- 
fect than  a  long  one. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  amount  of  imperfection  in  a  column 
ought  to  be  proportional  to  the  length,  hence,  since  the  effect  of  imper- 
fection is  also  as  the  length,  the  equivalent  eccentricity  ought  to  be  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  length  of  the  column. 

Now,  if  /'-  were  introduced  into  the  cyclometrical  function  of  the 
formula,  it  could  not  be  solved  conveniently.  We  will,  therefore,  sub- 
where   k  is  the  empirical 


1  r'  k 

stitute  the  value  — ,  thus  making  c  = , 

w  a  w 

constant,  the  coefficient  of  imperfection,  and  consequently  Equation  V 

becomes 


I  =  r 


E 


-^(^4-^') VI 


How  this  conclusion  agrees  with  experience,  may  be  seen  from  Table 
No.  5,  which  shows  the  coefficient  of  imperfection  of  some  of  the  round- 
ended  wrought-iron  columns  tested  by  Mr.  James  Christie.  This  table 
seems  to  show  that  we  come  much  nearer  the  truth  by  assuming  k  to  be 
a  constant  than  when  we  make  it  a  variable,  proportional  to  u\  A  very 
close  agreement,  of  coiirse,  cannot  be  exijeeted. 

TABLE  No.  5. 


No. 

I 

r 

U-. 

k. 

Averages. 

221 

44 

37  143 

562 

■> 

222 

44 

33  000 

4  430 

220 

63 

32  900 

2  170 

r      3  928 

214 

80 

24  138 

8  309 

219 

81 

25  417 

4  270 

205 

129 

13  482 

3  772 

] 

216 

138 

13  112 

1  901 

1-      2  506 

201 

179 

7  874 

2  160 

207 

187 

7  239 

2  193 

202 

229 

4  863 

2  159 

2  159 

22R 

305 

2  740 

2  244 

|-      3  435 

203 

306 

2  476 

4  627 
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k  =  {p  —w)  COS.  ^       -^,  2^  =  38  000,  E  =  2S  000  000. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  a  fractional  factor  of  safety  should  be 
applied  to  each  of  the  three  empirical  constants  in  the  formula,  viz., 
U,  k  and  p  or  /.  Designating  this  factor  by  K,  the  least  of  the  two 
values  K^  p  —  ic  and  /%  t  -{-  iv  by  s^,  we  have  the  formulas  for  columns 
of  uniform  cross-section  and  elasticity  in  their  final  form. 

One  end  fixed  and  one  end  free: 

"Central"  load; 

I        \k7e      _,    k 

COS- 


Eccentric  load; 


/  =  r       cos.       C  j^ n—    ) 


Both  ends  hinged 


Central "  load; 
—  o      I      i       cos. 


r  '\      w  '       K.J  s\ 

Eccentric  load; 


1  =  1 


^1 E  r  ^^  -1  k  .    _,  /  ^-  ,  a  h  w  \n 

— 1 —     cos.      __-   -I-  cos.      /  _ —  + I 

\J       w>     [^  A,,.si  VA.  .sj         r,  Sy   ' _\ 


One  end  fixed  and  one  end  hinged : 

"  Central "  load; 

'  \      10  A  2  Si 

Eccentric  load ; 


Both  ends  fixed 


\K,  E  r.           _,      k      ,           -,   f    k          a.b  76-\~| 
2  COS.     "^ -^ ht'os.     1  [^ 5—1 


Both  ends  flat : 


I 

r 

-s 

/A,  E 

— -! COS. 

k 

I 
r 

=  ^ 

IK^E     ■     _ 

COS. 

Ki  u- 
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RECENT  STADIA  TOPOGRAPHIC  SURVEYS:  NOTES 

RELATING  TO  METHODS  AND  COST. 

Discussion.* 


By  Messrs.  Eivill  Low,  John  F.  Wall,ace,  Heney  B.  Magok,  R.  S.  Buck, 
Heney  Goldmaek,  a.  J.  Himes,  R.  A.  MacGeegoe,  Kenneth  AxiiEN 
and  Wagee  Fishee. 


Mr.  Low.  Emile  Low,  M.  Am.  See.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — This  paper  recalls  to 
tlie  writer  two  topographical  surveys  made  by  him  several  years  ago. 
One,  a  survey  of  Prince's  Flats  and  vicinity.  Wise  County,  Va.,  and 
the  other,  a  portion  of  the  projjerty  of  the  Mathieson  Alkali  Works,  at 
Saltville,  in  Smyth  and  Washington  Counties,  Va. 

Prince's  Flats  is  now  called  Norton,  and  is  the  junction  of  the  Nor- 
folk and  Western  and  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroads.  It  com- 
prises a  stretch  of  land  between  the  Goest's  and  Powell  Rivers,  which 
streams  rise  to  the  north  of  the  town,  flowing  southward  almost 
parallel  to  one  another  only  a  few  miles  apart,  and  at  Norton  turn, 
the  former  flowing  to  the  east,  the  latter  to  the  west. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey,  part  of  Prince's  Flats  consisted  of  a 
little  cleared  land,  the  remainder  and  the  adjoining  country  being  a 
virgin  forest  and  a  howling  wilderness.  The  Norfolk  and  Western 
Railroad  Company  had  obtained  an  option  on  the  land,  which  had  been 
selected  for  a  town  site  and  junction  point.     Before  acquiring  the 

*This  discussion  (of  the  paper  by  William  B.  Landrelh,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  printed 
in  the  Proceedings  for  March,  10(T«))  is  printed  in  Proceedinqs  in  order  that  the  views 
expressed  may  be  brought  bcfoie  all  members  of  the  Society  for  further  discussion. 
(See  rules  for  publication,  PnxeediiKis,  Vol.  xxv,  p.  71.) 

Communications  on  this  subject  received  prior  to  June  22d,  IflOO,  will  be  printed  in 
a  later  mniihcr  of  Proceedings,  and  subsequently  the  whole  discussion  will  be  published 
in  Tru iisavdoiis. 
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laud  the  eompiiu y  desired  to  have  a  topographical  survey  made,  aud  Mr.  Low. 
this  duty  was  assigned  to  the  writer.  The  oi^tion  had  only  a  short  time 
to  run,  and  it  became  imperative  to  make  the  survey  and  map  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  The  survey  was  made  in  one  mouth  by  a  small 
party  organized  for  tliis  purpose  and  cousistiug  of  an  assistant  engi- 
neer, trausitman,  chaiumeu,  back  flag  and  axemen. 

The  area  to  be  surveyed  was  about  2  miles  lon^  and  nearly  h  mile 
wide,  and  consisted  of  several  tracts  of  land,  on  one  of  which  the  ^ 
boundary  line  had  been  run  out  by  a  local  land  surveyor.  The  terri- 
tory was  quite  rugged,  the  difference  in  elevation  between  the  lowest 
and  highest  points  being  about  800  ft.  Many  of  the  slopes  ranged 
from  30  to  45  degrees. 

A  wagon  road  ran  through  the  property  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
cutting  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  and  it  was  decided  to  use  this 
for  the  location  of  a  base  line.  A  transit  line,  marked  by  stakes  at 
100-ft.  intervals,  was  run  along  the  road,  and  from  this  base  line, 
especially  on  the  north  side,  spur  lines  were  run  up  the  various  water 
courses  and  also  along  the  tops  of  ridges  and  crests.  On  the  south 
side  additional  base  lines  were  run,  generally  parallel  with  the  main 
base.  The  boundary  lines  were  also  re-run,  and  on  all  lines  stakes 
were  placed  at  100-ft.  intervals.  Nearly  all  the  lines  were  carefully 
levelled  over  with  a  wye  level,  and  elevations  of  all  stations  were 
taken,  as  well  as  of  intermediate  points,  where  necessary.  A  few  of 
the  auxiliary  lines  were  run  by  a  second  party,  which  happened  to  be 
on  the  ground  at  the  time,  making  surveys  for  the  proposed  railroad. 

After  the  levels  had  been  run,  the  topography  was  taken.  This 
included  all  the  natural  as  well  as  the  few  artificial  features  which 
existed,  also  the  contours,  which  were  taken  at  5-ft.  intervals. 

The  contours  were  taken  by  means  of  a  baud  or  Locke  level,  the 
actual  elevation  ending  in  0,  and  5  ft.  being  ascertained  on  the  ground 
and  the  distances  from  the  center  line  noted.  All  measurements  and 
observations  were  taken  on  lines  at  right  angles  to  the  base  line. 
Some  of  the  cleared  areas  were  surveyed  by  the  stadia  method,  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  outlined  in  the  paper. 

The  work  of  running  the  base  lines,  taking  the  levels  of  the  same 
and  the  topography,  so-called,  wiis  all  done  by  one  and  the  same 
party,  each  j^art  of  the  work  being  taken  up  in  regular  sequence. 
The  plotting  was  not  done  in  the  field,  but  at  a  neighboring  farm 
house,  on  an  improvised  drawing  table,  after  the  base  lines  had  been 
run,  aud  while  the  levelling  and  topographical  work  was  in  progress. 

The  methods  used  in  this  survey  gave  very  close  results,  it  being 
especially  desired  that  the  location  of  the  contour  line.s  should  be 
quite  accurate,  it  being  the  intention  to  utilize  the  survey  in  laying 
out  the  town  site,  later  on.  A  less  accurate  survey  would  have  neces- 
sitated a  second  survey  as  a  basis  for  laying  out  the  streets.      The 
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Mr.  Low.  streets  were  laid  out  several  years  after  tlie  survey  was  niacle,  and  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  note,  that  very  few,  if  any,  changes  or  variations 
from  the  paper  projection  were  required,  showing  remarkable  accuracy 
in  the  contour  work,  which  is  especially  noteworthy,  when  it  is 
recalled  that  the  area  was  densely  wooded  and  covered  with  a  thick 
growth  of  underbrush  and  laurel.  The  surveyed  area  comj^rised  about 
2  sq.  miles,  and  the  cost  of  the  survey  approximated  ^600,  or  i$300  per 
square  mile. 

The  other  survey  was  that  of  a  portion  of  the  lands  of  the  Mathieson 
Alkali  Works,  at  Saltville,  Va.  This  land  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Holston  Salt  and  Plaster  Company,  a  corporation  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  salt.  The  Mathieson  Alkali  Works  secui-ed  the  property 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  thereon  a  plant,  for  the  manufacture  of  soda- 
ash  and  allied  jaroducts.  The  contemplated  works  were  to  be  very  ex- 
tensive and  to  employ  a  large  force  of  men.  As  the  old  company  had 
no  maps  of  their  property,  on  which  the  varioiis  salt  furnaces,  salt 
wells,  houses  and  other  improvements  were  located,  the  new  company 
decided  to  have  a  complete  topographical  survey  made,  and  this  duty 
devolved  uj^on  the  writer. 

The  stxrvey  generally  comprised  the  valley  of  the  Mill  Spring 
Branch,  as  the  stream  was  called  locally.  In  this  valley  were  situated 
the  salt  wells,  and  along  the  edges  the  various  improvements,  the 
whole  valley  being  rimmed  in  by  hills  nearly  300  ft.  high.  The  Salt- 
ville Branch  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  llailroad  skirted  the  west  side 
of  the  valley.  The  survey  also  included  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Holston  River,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  works  of  the  company  are 
located. 

In  this  case,  also,  it  was  desired  to  have  an  accurate  survey  of  the 
property,  and  especially  one  which  would  show  the  true  location  of 
the  contour  lines.  It  was  an  ideal  piece  of  country  for  a  stadia  survey, 
being  entirely  devoid  of  timber,  the  land  not  occupied  being  used  for 
grazing  cattle.  Owing  to  the  many  artificial  features  involved,  it  was 
not  considered  advisable  to  use  the  stadia  method,  but  to  use  instead 
that  generally  adopted  on  railroad  surveys. 

As  at  Prince's  Flats  (or  Norton),  base  lines,  marked  by  stakes  set 
every  100  ft.,  were  run  in  suitable  and  selected  places.  For  instance, 
one  was  run  up  the  middle  of  the  valley,  another  along  the  railroad 
track,  and  others  were  run  along  the  different  highways,  along  the  foot 
of  the  hills  which  skirted  the  valley,  some  higher  uj)  the  hill  sides,  and 
some  along  the  tojis.  Care  Avas  taken  to  run  lines  wherever  jjossible 
along  the  ridges  or  high  ground  and  as  nearly  as  possible  at  right 
angles  to  the  slojies.  Spur  lines  were  riin  where  necessary  along  small 
streams  and  up  ravines.  All  lines  were  run  with  a  transit,  and,  in  all 
but  a  few  instances,  formed  closed  circuits,  which  usually  closed 
exactlv  or  with  a  variation  of  a  few  minutes   only.     Each  line   was 
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marki'il  with  a  tlistiuctivc  letter,  for  the  purpose  of  identification  on  Mr  Low. 
the  ground. 

Levels  were  nm  over  these  lines,  the  elevations  of  all  stations  being 
taken.  The  levels  checked  closely,  the  variations  not  exceeding  a  few 
hundredths  of  a  foot. 

The  topography  Avas  all  taken  by  the  otfset  method,  that  is,  on  lines 
at  right  angles  to  the  bases,  and  at  the  regiilar  stations,  placed,  as 
stated,  at  100-ft.  intervals,  and  in  a  few  instances  at  50-ft.  intervals. 

All  buildings  of  every  kind  were  located,  two  measurements  to  each 
being  taken,  one  the  distance  from  the  base  line  on  range  of  one  of  the 
sides  of  the  building  to  the  corner,  and  the  other  from  the  same  comer 
to  the  nearest  station,  the  station  and  plus,  where  the  range  cut  the 
center  line,  being,  of  course,  also  noted.  The  size,  character,  etc.,  of 
the  building  was  also  noted.  The  contours  were  taken,  as  at  Prince's 
Flats,  by  a  hand  level. 

The  maps  were  plotted  to  a  scale  of  200  ft.  to  1  in.,  or  oToo-  The 
map  sheets  were  19x24  ins.  in  size,  fitted  together  at  the  adjoining 
edges  by  crosses.  The  lines  were  plotted  by  means  of  a  large  paper 
])rotractor,  using  a  standard  meridian,  to  which  the  lines  were  referred. 
The  main  base  line,  extending  from  the  Holstou  River  to  Buena  Vista, 
a  distance  of  about  3  miles  was  checked  carefully  by  means  of  latitudes 
and  departures.  As  nearly  all  the  other  lines  were  on  closed  circuits, 
tied  to  the  main  base,  the  plotting  could  be  checked  in  those  instances, 
and  it  usually  closed  remarkably  Avell.  Upon  the  completion  of  the 
majis,  a  tracing  of  the  Avhole  ai-ea  was  made. 

The  area  surveyed  was  about  3  sq.  miles.  The  cost  was  about  8900, 
or  $300  per  square  mile.  This  is  hardly  a  fair  way  to  express  the  cost,  as 
the  areas  were  comparatively  small,  and,  also,  on  account  of  the  large 
amount  of  detail  taken,  which  is  not  the  case  in  making  surveys 
covering  large  areas,  devoid  of  many  artificial  features,  where  only 
salient  i)oints  are  taken  and  the  intervening  portions  sketched  in  or 
interpolated. 

John  F.  Wallace,  President,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  speaker  was,  for  Mr.  Wallace, 
a  short  time,  Vice-President   and    Manager   of  the  Mathieson  Alkali 
Works.     One  of  the  first  jjieces  of  information  which  he  desired  was  a 
map  showing  the  location  and  physical  features  of  the  property,  and 
the  results  of  Mr.  Low's  topographic  survey  were  brought  to  him. 

The  company  owned  from  13  000  to  14  000  acres  of  land,  and  had 
established,  on  the  banks  of  the  Holston  River,  a  plant  for  the  manu- 
facture of  soda-ash  and  its  allied  ijroducts.  The  total  amount  invested 
in  ])]ant  and  machinery  was  about  83  000  000. 

The  works  were  laid  oiit  originally  by  an  English  engineer,  who 
had  carried  out  the  idea  of  the  English  industrial  village.  Each  class 
of  employees  had  its  own  settlement.  The  superintendents  of  depart- 
ments had  one  section  of  a  valley  to  themselves;  the  carpenters  and 
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Mr.  Wallace,  the  foremen  of  certain  departments  had  another  valley;  the  laborers 
in  certain  j^arts  of  the  process  still  another  valley;  and  the  ordinary 
laborers  another.  The  location  of  the  buildings,  the  side-tracks,  the 
drainage  and  other  improvements,  which  were  being  considered  and 
discussed  continiially,  made  a  mai)  of  this  kind  an  essential  feature  of 
the  economical  management  of  the  pi-operty. 

For  the  area  covered,  the  sjoeaker  has  never  known  of  a  more  com- 
plete or  accurate  topographic  survey  than  that  by  Mr.  Low.  He  has 
had  occasion  to  test  it  m  innumerable  ways,  and,  to  his  pleasure,  has 
never  found  any  errors,  In  the  consideration  of  various  projects  for 
the  development  of  the  property,  the  location  of  roads,  side-tracks, 
trestles,  and  apparatus  to  take  care  of  the  waste  products,  etc.,  he  was 
able  to  make  profiles  in  any  desired  direction,  and  the  assistance  given 
by  the  information  embodied  in  this  survey  was  so  great  that  the 
speaker  has  always  felt  indebted  to  Mr.  Low  for  it,  and  takes  this 
opportunity  to  pay  him  a  tribute.  A  great  many  engineers,  like  Mr. 
Low,  spend  their  lives  in  obscure  sections  of  the  country,  and  we 
never  hear  of  them.  The  faithfulness  with  which  they  carry  out  their 
■work  is  never  known.  It  is  with  pleasure,  therefore,  that  the  speaker 
calls  attention  to  the  accuracy  of  this  particular  survey. 
Mr.  Magor.  Heney  B.  Magok,  Jun.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — The  speaker  was  engaged 
in  making  the  survey  for  the  Hankow  and  Canton  Eailway,  in  China, 
of  which  William  Barclay  Parsons,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  was  chief  engi- 
neer. Before  sailing  for  China  it  was  a  question  as  to  what  kind  of  a 
survey,  or,  in  fact,  whether  any  survey  whatevei',  could  be  made.  Mr. 
Parsons,  however,  decided  that  a  stadia  survey  was  the  only  one 
practicable.  The  party  consisted  of  a  chief  of  party,  a  topographer, 
an  instrument  man  and  two  rodmen. 

Before  leaving  Hankow  it  was  considered  absolutely  necessary  to 
check  all  the  instruments  and  measure  the  rods.  The  latter  was  done 
by  laying  out  a  long  base  line  on  the  Bund  (the  principal  street  in 
'Hankow).  With  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  native  policemen,  and 
with  three  days'  work,  the  subdivision  of  the  rods  was  made  exactly 
right.  This  was  an  important  joreliminary  as  the  readings  on  the 
survey  were  not  to  be  checked,  and  if  the  rods  had  not  been  correct 
there  would  have  been  a  large  cumiilative  error  in  the  total  length  of 
the  survey,  742  miles. 

Stadia  readings  were  taken  for  the  distances,  and  the  levels  were 
taken  by  stadia  readings  and  vertical  angles,  and  the  courses  from  the 
compass.  The  distance  was  covered  in  75  working  days,  making  an 
average  of  about  10  miles  a  day. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  survey  a  sight  was  taken  on  a  pagoda,  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  which  had  been  accurately  determined  to 
seconds  by  the  Customs  Department.  At  the  end  of  the  survey  a 
sight  was  taken  on  another  jjagoda,  the  location  of  which  had  also 
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beeu  similarly  determined.     The  latitudes  aud  departures  were  then  Mr.  Magor.  . 
worked  out  and  the  total  distance  checked  within  less  than  2  000  ft., 
or  less  than  .V  mile  in  742  miles,  which  shows  how  accurate  a  stadia 
survey  can  bo  made. 

The  sights  averaged  about  1  500  ft.,  but  one  (when  it  was  necessary 
to  get  away  from  a  crowd  in  a  hurry)  was  as  great  as  5  500  ft.  When- 
ever it  was  possible,  solar  observations  were  taken. to  determine  the 
declination  of  the  needle.  The  first  reading  was  45  minutes  west,  and  .^ 
zero,  or  the  magnetic  meridian,  was  passed  when  about  three-quarters 
of  the  distance  had  been  traversed.  Thus,  fortunately,  there  were 
practically  no  corrections  to  be  made  in  reckoning  the  latitudes  aud 
departures. 

The  levels,  of  course,  could  not  be  expected  to  check,  in  fact,  no 
attemjDt  was  made  to  check  the  readings  for  elevation.  The  line  was 
merely  run  from  one  jjoint  to  another,  the  object  in  taking  any  levels 
whatever  was  to  determine  any  particular  gradient  over  a  summit,  and 
this,  of  course,  was  accomplished  satisfactorily.  The  levels,  however, 
checked  reasonably  well  with  the  barometric  readings  on  the  summit, 
which  was  about  1  000  ft.  above  the  sea;  but  neither  of  these  results 
could  be  relied  upon,  as  they  were  only  approximate. 

The  stadia  rods  were  15  ft.  in  length,  and  in  measuring  very  long 
distances  half  the  wire  interval  was  used  and  then  the  remainder  was 
determined  by  the  gradienter.  Corrections  of  the  distance  for  differ- 
ences in  elevation  were  not  made.  At  certain  places  where  the 
vertical  angle  was  great,  the  correction  of  the  distance  was  computed, 
but  was  so  small  that  it  would  have  been  of  no  importance  on  a  survey 
of  this  kind. 

E.  S.  Buck,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— In  the  Government  survey  of  the  Mr.  Buck. 
Red  River  it  was  endeavored  to  limit  the  length  of  the  sights  to  about 
600  or  700  m.     The   longest    sight  was    about  1  000  m.,  but  in  such 
long  sights  there  was  a  likelihood  of  considerable  error. 

All  the  speaker's  stadia  work  has  been  done  in  level  country,  and  he 
would  like  to  inquire  as  to  what  extent  corrections  for  distance  are 
api>lied  in  making  surveys  in  very  hilly  country. 

Henry  Goldmabk,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.— In  the  work  in  the  Rocky  Mr.  Goldmark. 
^Mountains,  with  which  the  speaker  was  connected,  the  stadia  was  only 
used  to  a  small  extent.  John  Q.  Barlow,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  did  the 
instrumental  work  and  made  some  very  rapid  surveys  by  that  method 
He  also  surveyed  some  of  the  auxiliary  reservoirs  (not  yet  built)  of  the 
Ogden  power  plant  by  stadia,  but  the  principal  reservoir  site  was  sur. 
veyed  by  the  ordinary  railroad  methods,  that  is,  by  base  lines  and  by 
secondary  lines  at  right  angles  to  these  bases,  all  elevations  being 
taken  with  a  level. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  stadia  method  would  have  been  much 
more  rapid  and  economical  than  the  method  adopted  for  that  survey 
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Mr. iGoldmark.  and  would  have  been  sufficiently  accurate.  The  surveys  -wei-e  very 
good,  but  the  sjjeaker  has  always  considered  them  as  more  expensive 
than  was  necessary. 
Mr.  Himes.  A.  J.  HiMES,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — In  making  the  United  States  Deep 
Waterways  Surveys  for  a  30-ft.  canal  along  the  Oswego-Mohawk 
route,  the  territory,  was  divided  into  two  parts,  known  as  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Divisions,  and  the  survey  of  each  part  was  made  by  a 
separate  corps  of  engineers.  The  dividing  line  was  at  Herkimer,  a 
few  miles  west  of  Little  Falls. 

The  route,  on  the  Western  Division,  followed  the  Oswego  River, 
Oneida  Lake,  Mohawk  River  and  connecting  lines,  a  total  distance  of 
about  91  miles.  The  work  on  this  division  included  the  necessary 
harbor  surveys  at  Oswego,  soiindings  in  Oneida  Lake  and  the  various 
streams,  the  triaugulation  of  Oneida  Lake,  covering  an  area  of  about 
78  sq.  miles,  a  complete  system  of  test  borings  and  about  120.7  sq. 
miles  of  topography.  The  topography  was  taken  with  the  stadia,  in 
accordance  with  instructions  issued  by  the  United  States  Board  of 
Engineers  on  Deep  Waterways. 

A  base  line  was  measured  along  the  route,  and  Oneida  Lake  was 
covered  with  a  chain  of  quadrilaterals.  This  base  line  and  triangula- 
tion  formed  the  foundation  of  the  survey. 

Method.  — The  manner  of  taking  the  topography  was :  To  start  from  an 
instrument  point  on  the  base  line,  with  the  base-line  azimuth,  and  run 
a  circuit  through  the  territory  to  be  covered,  returning,  generally 
within  a  distance  of  2  miles,  to  the  base  line  and  checking  the  azimuth 
on  the  nearest  base  line  i^oint. 

The  courses  in  the  circuit  were  all  measured  with  the  stadia,  except- 
ing those  belonging  to  the  base  line,  Avhich  necessarily  formed  a  part 
of  the  closed  circuit. 

The  distances  and  vertical  angles  were  read  twice,  once  as  a  foresight 
and  once  as  a  backsight,  and  the  mean  of  both  was  used  in  plotting. 

As  each  instrument  point  was  occupied  in  running  the  circuit, 
readings  were  taken  all  around  the  circle,  on  all  objects  of  topogi*aphy, 
natural  or  artificial,  Avhich  could  have  any  bearing  upon  the  projiosed 
plans  and  estimates. 

A  suflScient  number  of  readings  was  taken  to  jjermit  the  develop- 
ment of  contours  having  a  vertical  interval  of  2  ft. 

All  buildings,  roads,  railoads,  property  lines,  ditches,  canals, 
streams,  high-water  marks,  orchards,  swamps  and  rock  outcrops  were 
located,  and  notes  were  made  of  the  character  of  the  soil  and  sub- 
strata where  exposed. 

Sketches  were  carefully  made  in  the  field  books,  and  were  found  to 
be  of  great  service  in  plotting.  Each  stadia  reading  was  uiimbered, 
beginning  each  morning  with  number  one,  and  the  locations  of  the 
principal  readings,  with  their  numbers,  were  shown  on  the  sketches. 
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Eacli  party  was  supplied  iu  advance  with  a  list  of  data  for  iise  iu  Mr.  Himes. 
the  loeality  Avhere  it  Avas  at  work,  which  iuchided  the  uiimber,  eleva- 
tion, latitude  and  departure  of  all  base-line  instrument  i)oints,  the 
true  azimuth  of  the  base-line  courses  and  the  aiiproximate  boundary  of 
the  territory  to  be  surveyed. 

With  this  information,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  find  a  starting  or  a 
closing  jioint  for  a  circuit,  and  to  check  the  circuit  after  it  was  run. 

In  order  to  avoid  complications  in  the  adjustment  of  circuits  for 
plotting,  they  were  made  as  simple  as  possible.  Along  the  base  line, 
their  length  was  limited  to  2  miles.  A  secondary  circuit  was  allowed 
to  start  from  and  return  to  a  primary  circuit,  but  no  circuit  was  alloAved 
to  start  from  one  circuit  and  close  on  another,  or  start  from  a  circuit 
and  close  on  a  base  line,  save  in  exceptional  cases. 

Clieckiug  Snrvei/.  —  In  the  beginning  of  the  survey,  the  field  work 
was  checked  by  having  each  party  i^lot  its  own  work  roughly  on  pro- 
tractor sheets.  At  that  time  there  were  only  tw^o  stadia  j^arties  at  work. 
They  were  located  very  near  together,  and  the  checking  was  fairly  well 
done.  It  was  found,  however,  that  to  do  the  work  thoroughly  would 
require  the  addition  of  a  draftsman  and  a  comi)uter  to  each  jjarty. 
Even  with  this  change  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  keep  the  checking 
close  up  to  date,  because  the  book  which  was  in  the  field  during  the 
day  was  always  needed  at  night  for  reducing  the  readings  and  com- 
l^leting  the  notes,  so  that  the  draftsman  either  had  to  be  a  whole  book 
behind  in  his  work,  or  else  the  field  party  must  work  first  in  one  book 
and  tlien  in  another,  either  of  which  methods  was  very  objectionable. 

WorkiiKj  M</ps. — After  the  survey  had  been  in  progress  for  a  tiihe, 
it  was  decided  by  the  Board  that  since  working  maps  were  needed, 
they  could  as  well  be  made  by  the  field  parties  instead  of  the  plotting 
of  the  protractor  sheets,  thus  saving  the  labor  on  one  set  of  maps  and 
securing  the  necessary  check  on  the  survey  and  a  complete  set  of 
working  maps  at  the  same  time. 

It  was  desirable  to  plot  the  basp  line  on  these  working  mai)S  by 
latitudes  and  departures,  and,  as  they  must  be  figured,  it  became  con- 
venient to  check  the  stadia  circiiits  by  figuring  their  latitudes  and 
departures  and  comparing  results  with  those  of  the  base  line  at  the 
closing  station. 

The  method  pursued  thereafter  was,  therefore,  to  check  the  stadia 
circuits  by  latitudes  and  departures  immediately  when  closed,  to  send 
a  book,  when  completed,  to  the  headquarters  of  the  survey,  where  the 
niimerical  work  contained  therein  was  first  checked  and  the  notes  then 
plotted  and  errors  or  omissions  reported  back  to  the  field  for  correc- 
tion. The  work  was  so  divided  among  the  stadia  jmrties  that  each 
party  could  remain  long  enough  in  one  locality  to  fill  several  books, 
and  it  was  very  seldom  that  a  party  had  to  go  back  to  a  previous  loca- 
tion to  look  lip  errors. 
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Mr.  Himes.  After  the  winter  work  on  Oneida  Lake  was  comi^leted,  tlie  force 
was  so  large,  numbering  for  several  months  nearly  100  men,  and  the 
work  was  so  scattered,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  maintain 
a  thorough  control  of  it  if  the  mapping  had  not  been  centralized  and 
reduced  to  a  system  as  above  described. 

Each  night,  after  the  men  had  retvirned  to  their  boarding  places 
and  eaten  their  supjjer,  the  notes  taken  during  the  day  were  reviewed, 
the  stadia  measurements,  when  necessary,  were  reduced  to  the  hori- 
zontal and  the  differences  of  elevation  computed.  The  latitudes  and 
departures  of  the  circuit  courses  were  figured,  and  if  a  circuit  had  been 
completed,  the  latitude  and  dej^arture  of  the  closing  station  were 
comjjared  with  its  latitude  and  departure  as  given  in  the  base-line 
notes.  By  this  means,  when  errors  occurred,  they  were  always  discov- 
ered jsromptly  and  corrected  before  they  could  create  any  confusion 
in  the  office  work. 

Precision  of  IVork.  —In  order  to  show  the  degree  of  precision  which 
was  attained  with  the  stadia,  all  circuits  throughout  the  whole  work 
which  were  closed  on  their  starting  points  have  been  reviewed  and 
their  closing  errors  computed.  The  results  are  shown  in  Table  No. 
2,  from  which  it  may  be  seen  that  the  error  can  readily  be  kept 
below  jji-jj. 

TABLE  No.  2. 


The  error  in  elevation  seemed  to  bear  no  relation  to  the  length  of 
the  circuit.  It  seldom  exceeded  1  ft.,  and  was  generally  less  than 
0.5  ft. 

Orf/anizalion  of  Party. — A  stadia  party  usually  consisted  of  five 
men;  an  instrument-man,  a  recorder  and  three  rodmen.  Sometimes  a 
laborer  was  added  to  a  jjarty,  temporarily,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
brush  or  rowing  a  boat. 

The  instrument-man  was  required  to  direct  the  work  of  the  party 
and  attend  to  its  needs.  He  selected  the  boarding  jjlace,  paid  inci- 
dental expenses  and  rendered  accounts  for  board,  team  hire  and  sun- 
dries to  the  Assistant  Engineer.     He  also  made  weekly  statements  of 
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tho  amount  of  work  douo,  and  kept  a  journal  in  Avliich  were  recorded  Mr.  Himes. 
all  events  which  might  have  a  bearing  on  tho  progress  of  the  work,  such 
as  storms,  high  water,  the  transfer  of  men  from  one  party  to  another, 
and  the  loss  of  tools. 

In  the  field  he  either  kept  notes  or  ran  the  instrument  and  had  the 
general  direction  of  the  oi3erations  of  the  party. 

The  recorder  acted  as  an  assistant  to  the  instrument-man,  recording 
notes,  running  the  instrument  or  taking  charge  of  the  party,  tempo- 
rarily, when  the  instrument-man  desired  to  make  a  reconnoissance,  or 
for  some  other  reason  was  separated  from  the  party. 

The  work  of  the  rodmen  was  to  carry  the  stadia  boards  in  the  field, 
to  select  points  where  readings  were  to  be  taken  and  report  to  the 
instrument-man  any  information  they  might  obtain  which  would  be  of 
value  to  the  siirvey. 

An  eflbrt  was  made  to  allow  each  man  in  the  party  to  acquire  as 
much  experience  as  possible,  and  for  that  purpose  the  recorder  and 
instrument-man  exchanged  work  occasionally  with  the  rodmen.  "While 
the  progress  of  the  party  was  hindered  a  little  at  such  times,  it  is 
believed  that  by  increasing  the  interest  of  the  men  in  their  work  the 
final  result  was  benefited. 

Fiell  Notes.  — Each  instrument-man  was  required  to  keep  his  notes  so 
clearly  that  any  stranger,  not  familiar  with  the  work,  could  read  them 
readily.  For  this  purpose,  each  book  contained  an  index  and  a  brief 
synopsis  of  its  contents,  and  all  notes  copied  from  other  books  w^ere 
thoroughly  cross-referenced.  For  instance,  Avhen  a  stadia  circuit  was 
started  from  a  base-line  instrument  point,  a  reference  was  made  in  the 
notes  to  the  book  and  page  of  the  base-line  notes  where  the  station  was 
recorded,  and  also  to  the  jjlace  in  the  level  notes  where  the  elevation 
was  found. 

No  erasures  were  allowed  in  the  notes,  and  the  date,  the  number  of 
the  instrument,  and  the  names  of  the  observer  and  note-keeper  were 
always  recorded. 

After  the  comi^utations  had  been  made,  references  were  made  to  the 
computation  books  where  the  figures  were  recorded. 

It  was  found  nearly  imj^ossible  to  keep  the  notes  written  w\>  and 
the  reductions  made  by  evening  work,  so  every  stormy  day  was  used 
to  catch  up,  and,  on  rare  occasions,  the  whole  party  remained  inside 
for  a  day  to  work  on  the  notes. 

Practice  developed  many  convenient  details  in  doing  the  work, 
which  aided  much  in  the  interpretation  and  plotting  of  the  notes.  Some 
of  the  featiires  of  the  work  which  have  been  stated  were  not  begun 
until  the  work  had  been  in  progress  two  or  three  months,  as  they  were 
the  outgrowth  of  experience. 

Jiislrxmeitts. — The  instruments  used  were  the  usual  railroad  transits 
with  stadia  wires.     There  were  two  made  by  Bufl"  A:   Berger,  two  by 
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Mr.  Himes.  ^eelig,  and  one  l)y  Heller  &  Brightly.  In  the  latter  instrument  the 
wires  were  adjustable,  in  the  others  they  were  fixed,  but  in  all  cases 
the  value  of  the  interval  was  determined,  and  the  rods  graduated 
accordingly,  no  attempt  being  made  to  adjust  the  wires  in  the  Heller 
&  Brightly  transit. 

Reduction  of  Readings. — The  rods  were  graduated  and  the  reduc- 
tions made  according  to  the  formula  deduced  by  S.  W.  Eobinson, 
M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  of  Michigan  University.  The  tables  computed 
according  to  that  formula  by  Alfred  Noble,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  and 
Mr.  Wm.  T.  Casgrain  were  used  at  first  in  making  the  reductions. 
Later,  charts  for  doing  the  work  were  furnished  by  the  Board,  and 
their  use  greatly  lessened  the  amount  of  necessary  labor. 

Graduation  of  Rodn. — The  style  of  gradiiation  used  on  the  rods  was 
fotind  to  be  especially  adapted  to  the  work,  and  is,  therefore,  ex- 
hibited in  Fig.  4.  The  features  of  especial  merit  are,  its  simplicity 
and  absence  of  fine  detail,  which  avoids  confusion,  and  the  use  of 
sharply-defined  angles  for  divisions,  which  permits  very  precise 
readings. 

The  rods  were  4  ins.  wide  and  12  ft.  long.  The  5  and 
10-ft.  marks  were  jjainted  red.  Sights  2  000  ft.  long  were 
read  very  frequently  on  instrument  points  as  well  as  for  side 
readings. 

Seasonii. — The  work  was  begun  October  23d,  1897,  and 
prosecuted  continuously  by  one  or  more  parties  until  its 
comi^letion,  November  5th,  1898.  The  work  has  been  done 
in  all  seasons,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  in  many  kinds  of 
country,  including  the  wharves,  buildings,  bridges  and 
canals  in  Oswego,  the  railroad  yard  in  Utica,  the  irregular 
and  thickly  wooded  hills  of  Sand  Ridge  and  the  open,  level 
plains  of  the  Mohawk  Valley. 

As  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  seasons  for  taking 
the  topography,  it  was  found  that  July  ancl  August  were  the 
most  unfavorable  months,  and  that  the  best  time  is  in  the 
early  spring  or  late  fall,  when  the  weather  is  cool,  the  trees 
are  bare  and  there  are  no  crops  or  heat  waves  to  interfere 
with  the  sight  or  impede  the  progress.  In  warm  weather  the 
atmosphere  is  too  unsteady  to  jjermit  long  sights,  the  foliage 
is  thick,  and  obstructs  the  view,  and  the  summer  heat  renders 
the  traveling  more  fatiguing,  so  that  the  rodmen  cannot  cover 
as  much  ground. 

The  progress  of  the  party  is  frequently  dependent  upon  the  speed 
with  which  the  notes  are  recoi'ded,  and  in  extreme  bold  weather  the 
progress  is  lessened  somewhat  by  the  difficulty  of  using  a  pencil  witli 
cold  fingers.  In  other  ways,  no  especial  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
the  winter  time.     During  the  winter  of  1897-98,  the  snow  caused  no 
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more  iutorfereuce  with  the  work  thau  did  tlie  raiu  during  the  follow-  Mr.  Hiraes. 
lug  summer. 

The  average  number  of  days  lost  each  month  by  the  several  parties, 
on  account  of  storms,  is  as  follows: 

1897,  October,   0.0;  November,  3.5;  December,  4.5. 

1898,  January,  1.0;  February,  4.4;  March,  1.4;  April,  2.8; 
May,  4.7;  June,  1.2;  July,  0.7;  August,  3.2;  September,  1.5: 
October,  3.6. 

Cost, — The  cost  of  the  stadia  work  per  square  mile,  using  the  same 
items  given  by  Mr.  Landreth,  viz. :  salaries,  maintenance,  traveling 
expenses  and  supplies,  was  as  follows: 

Field  work .1?179 

Mapping 101 


Total «280 

There  have  been  excluded  from  the  area  several  swamps  which  were 
surrounded  with  stadia  work,  but  not  penetrated.  Their  aggregate  area 
is  13.4  sq.  miles. 

The  average  number  of  readings  per  square  mile  was  about  1  440, 
or  2J  per  acre. 

The  minimum  average  area  covered  per  day  by  one  party  on  a  single 
piece  of  work  was  0.058  sq.  mile.  The  maximum  was  0.257  sq.  mile. 
The  average  area  covered  per  day  by  one  party  for  the  whole  survey 
was  0.123  sq.  mile. 

In  comi)utiug  these  averages,  holidays  and  other  lost  time  has  not 
been  deducted  from  the  total  number  of  days  in  the  field. 

About  83^  of  the  area  was  mapped  on  a  scale  of  1:5  000.  The 
remainder  was  mapped  on  a  scale  of  1 : 2  500. 

The  cost  of  mapping  includes  plotting  soundings,  test  borings  and 
triangulations.  There  were  upwards  of  12  sq.  miles  of  soundings,  and 
the  cost  of  plotting  these  cannot  be  sejiarated  from  the  rest  of  the  map- 
l)ing.  It  would,  perhajjs,  be  more  accurate  to  call  the  total  area  of 
mapi)iug  133  sq.  miles.  The  cost  per  square  mile  would  then  be  :&92. 
A  vertical  interval  of  2  ft.  was  used  in  plotting  the  contour's. 

All  elevations,  determined  either  by  sounding  or  with  the  stadia, 
were  inked  on  the  maps.  This,  it  is  thought,  was  not  done  in  Mr. 
Landreth's  work. 

Conventions  furnished  by  the  Board  were  followed  throughout  the 
work,  but  while  they  were  used  suflSciently  to  show  clearly  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  country,  care  was  exercised  to  avoid  everything  in  that 
line  not  wholly  necessary,  t9  the  end  that  the  maps  might  be  a  useful 
medium  for  an  engineering  study  rather  than  an  exhibition  of  artistic 
skill. 
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Mr.  Himes.  In  making  use  of  the  foregoing  data,  it  would  be  well  to  note  that 
the  maximum  rate  of  j^rogress  was  about  four  times  the  minimum. 
Also,  in  Mr.  Landreth's  data,  the  field  work  on  Fish  Creek  for  5-ft. 
contours  cost  less  than  that  for  10-ft.  contours  on  Salmon  River,  while, 
on  the  Black  River,  the  cost  for  10-ft.  contours  was  one-fourth  of 
that  on  Salmon  River." 

It  is  surprising  that  on  Fish  Creek,  where  620  readings  per  square 
mile  were  taken,  the  cost  should  be  nine-elevenths  of  that  on  Salmon 
River,  where  256  readings  per  square  mile  were  taken. 

On  the  Black  River,  Mr.  Landreth  took  131  readings  per  square 
mile,  which  is  about  one  reading  for  every  5  acres.  Eighty-five  sq. 
mileg  were  covered  in  that  way.  This  small  number  of  readings  and 
the  low  rate  of  cost  make  it  interesting  to  consider  the  cost  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Maps,  and  to  inquii'e  whether  work  done  in 
that  manner  would  have  served  the  purpose.  In  the  New  York  State 
Engineer's  Rej^ort  for  1895,  it  is  stated  that  the  total  cost  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Majjs  in  that  State,  j)rior  to  1895,  is  at  the  rate  of 
$10.62  per  square  mile. 

It  is  noted  in  Table  No.  1,  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  work  was 
taken  directly  from  base-line  stations.  That  practice  was  forbidden 
on  the  main  siirveys,  it  being  considered  that  greater  chances  for  error 
were  afforded  than  where  the  topography  was  all  taken  from  stadia 
circuits. 

Considering  the  rapid  movement  of  Mr.  Landreth's  party,  it  was 
undoubtedly  better  for  him  to  use  a  large  party  and  do  the  plotting 
at  once. 

The  method  of  jjlotting  outlined  above  was  the  outgrowth  of  con- 
ditions which  had  to  be  met,  and  should  never  be  adopted  without  due 
consideration. 

The  results  of  the  work  appear  to  warrant  a  more  general  use  of 
the  stadia  on  preliminary  surveys. 
Mr.MacGregor.  R.  A.  MacGregoe,  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — In  the  survey  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  the  stadia  method  was  used  on  more  than  33  square 
miles.  The  maps  were  plotted  to  a  scale  of  200  ft.  to  1  in.,  and  all 
fences,  roads,  houses  (with  some  details  of  the  houses)  contours  at  5-ft. 
intervals,  wooded  areas,  creeks,  pasture  and  cultivated  areas,  etc.,  wei-e 
shown. 

The  method  used  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  described  by  Mr.. 
Himes.  The  instruments  were  provided  with  fixed  stadia  wires;  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  circles  were  divided  to  read  to  30  seconds,  and 
the  vernier  of  the  vertical  circle  carried  a  level  tube,  each  division  of 
which  had  a  value  of  30  seconds. 

The  stadia  boards  were  T-^haped  in  section  and  the  figures  were 
similar  to  those  used  on  the  United  States  Lake  Survey.  The  meter 
was  used  as  the  unit  of  length  on  account  of  the  convenience  in  using 
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the  tables  for  diflforouce  of  elevation,  whicli  were  those  computed  by  Mr.MacOregor. 
Messrs.  Ockersou  and  Teeple  of  the  United  States  Lake  Survey,  and 
which  give  the  elevation  in  feet  for  the  distance  in  meters. 

Everythiufjc  was  i)lotted  in  the  field,  the  map  being  made  complete 
ill  pencil  before  leaving  the  locality.  The  shots  were  taken  and  re- 
duced by  the  recorder,  and  plotted  1)y  the  draftsman,  who  stood  behind 
him.     The  topographer  in  charge  then  did  the  sketching.  , 

Each  sheet  contained  ^  sq.  mile  of  territory,  and  had  at  least  five, 
and  sometimes  a  great  many  more,  points  plotted  thereon,  before  being 
sent  into  the  field.  The  co-ordinates  of  points  and  azimuths  and  dis- 
tances between  the  points  were  given,  and  closed  circuits  were  run  be- 
tween them.  The  circuits  were  computed  in  the  field  and  no  eiTor 
greater  than  1  m.  was  allowed,  this  being  about  the  limit  of  accui'acy 
in  plotting  to  200  ft.  to  1  in. 

Elevations  were  read  and  plotted  to  0.1  ft.,  and  the  level  runs 
usually  checked  within  0.1ft.  On  a  run  of  4  370  m.  the  error  was 
only  0.18  ft.  between  points  determined  by  spirit  leveling. 

The  average  error  of  closure  was  about  1  in  700  between  i)oints  de- 
termined .by  precise  traverse  methods  in  which  the  en-or  was  1  in 
10  000.  On  a  traverse  of  1  000  to  1  200  m.  the  error  was  occasionally  1 
in  1  200.     These  ratios  are  all  by  actual  calculation. 

The  cost  of  the  33.3  sq.  miles  was  about  $850  per  square  mile  for  the 
stadia  field  work  alone.  The  average  number  oi  shots  to  the  acre  was 
about  10.  The  work  done  by  the  sjjcaker,  about  3  500  acres,  averaged 
18  acres  per  day.  The  maximum  numl)er  of  acres  surveyed  in  a  day 
was  about  75,  w-ith  207  shots,  the  minimum  a  small  fraction  of  an  acre, 
as  the  character  of  the  territory  varied  considerably.  There  were 
small  clusters  of  houses  on  most  of  the  sheets,  but  on  one  sheet  in  the 
most  tliickly  settled  i)ortion,  there  were  84u  houses  and  4  000  shots. 
The  number  of  shots  per  day  averaged  1<S'',  with  a  maximum  of  34y,.all 
being  plotted  and  the  sketching  done. 

General  H.  T.  Douglas,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  was  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  survey,  and  Mr.  O.  W.  Connet  was  in  charge  of  the  topographical 
division. 

Kenneth  Allen,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  cost  of  topo-  Mr.  Allen, 
graphical  surveys  is  of  little  significance  without  full  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  the  ground,  the  extent  of  the  survey,  and  such  necessary 
expenses  as  transportation  and  board,  which  depend  on  the  locality. 

Of  the  remaining  factors,  the  scale  of  the  ma}),  which  generally 
controls  the  limit  of  error,  is  of  jirime  importance  So  that,  when  it 
is  claimed  that  a  certain  survey  was  well  conducted  because  costing  less 
per  unit  of  area  than  another,  it  means  absolutely  nothing.  For  this 
reason,  such  details  as  are  given  by  the  author  are  of  value  in  enabling 
one  to  estimate  the  cost  of  similar  surveys  under  similar  conditions. 

In    connection    with  the    recent  investigations    of    the   Baltimore 
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Mr  Allen.  Sewerage  Commission,  various  topographical  surveys  were  conducted 
by  the  writer  from  which  the  following  five  are  selected,  data  regard- 
ing the  cost  of  which  are  given  in  Table  No.  3,  and  are,  perhaps,  of 
suflficient  value  to  i^lace  on  record. 

The  ground  being  similar  in  Surveys  I  and  II,  a  comparison  of  their 
costs  is  of  interest  in  showing  the  economy  of  reading  comjjass  bear- 
ings and  setting  up  on  alternate  points,  where  this  is  sufficient,  and 
practicable. 

A  comparison  of  the  cost  of  Survey  I  with  the  costs  of  Surveys  IV 
and  V  shows  the  increased  expense  due  to  plotting  on  a  larger  scale 
and  halving  the  contour  interval,  the  territories  being  fairly  open  in 
each  case,  and  I  and  V  having  but  gentle  slopes.  It  will  be  noted,  too, 
that  IV  and  V  are  quite  limited  in  extent  in  comparison  with  the 
-others,  which  in  jjart  accounts  for  their  greater  cost  per  square  mile. 

TABLE  No.  3. 


Survey . 


Contour  interval,  feet 

Scale  of  map 

Actual  working  days 

Total  area,  square  miles 

Area  per  day,  square  miles. 


Salaries  per  square  mile. . . 
Expenses  per  square  mile . 


Cost  per  square  mile 

Estimated  cost  per  square  mile,  in- 
cluding superintendence 


800'  =  1" 
13 

2.04 
0.157 

$54.90 
11.91 


$66.81 


5 
0'  =  1" 
21 
2.75 
0.131 

178.00 
16.49 


$94.49 


III. 


5 
400'  -  1" 
61 

4.83 
0.079 

f  1  40.20 
28.54 


IV. 


2i 

200'  =  1" 
16 

0.823 
0.0515 

$333.61 
30.73 


$354.34 


V. 


2A 
200'  =  l" 
14 
0.733 
0.0524 

$256.21 
13.50 


$269.71 


284.01 


•All  these  surveys  were  made  by  stadia  and  vertical  arc  measure- 
ments, running  in  circuits  between  established  points,  and  referred  to 
benches  established  by  the  wye  level.  The  bearings  were  determined 
by  the  compass,  except  in  Survey  II,  where  the  azimuths  were  turned 
off  by  vernier.  The  times  given  are  for  days  worked  only,  and  do  not 
include  time  lost;  while  the  costs  given  are  for  work  in  the  field  only, 
and  do  not  include  the  map  work  done  in  the  office.  They  do  in- 
clude, however,  all  expense  for  field  work,  including  the  plotting  of 
the  map  on  field  sheets  which  were  turned  in  to  the  main  office  and 
transferred  by  the  draftsman  to  a  sheet  on  which  the  lines  or  points  of 
control  had  been  plotted. 

Surveys  III,  IV  and  V  were  made  with  considerable  care  and  detail, 
being  for  the  purpose  of  laying  out  filtration  beds  or  plants  tor  the 
treatment  of  the  city's  sewage. 

Of  Survey  III,  47%  was  in  timber,  and  3%  in  marsh  and  water. 

Of  Survey  IV,  12%  was  in  water  surface. 
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Of  Survoy  V,  27"^  was  in  timber,  12^  was  in  open  niarsb,  and  6%  jir.  Allen, 
was  in  water  siirfaee. 

In  Survey  III  the  range  of  elevation  was  125  ft.  Some  of  the  ground 
was  quite  rough  and  filled  with  a  dense  thicket  of  briar  and  under- 
brush. In  the  other  areas  the  range  of  elevation  did  not,  generally, 
exceed  -40  ft. 

The  greatest  error  in  closing  the  circuits  of  Survey  III  on  the  maj), 
averaging  about  1\  miles  in  length,  was  80  ft.,  occurring  in  an  unim- 
portant place;  the  next  was  30  ft. ,  and  the  average  10  or  15  ft. 

Two  steel  tape  lines,  which  had  been  run  through  this  area,  were 
utilized  as  bases;  while  in  Survey  V,  steel  tape  base  lines  were  run 
from  kuowu  positions  determined  by  the  United  States  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey. 

The  writer  is  interested  in  noting  the  use  of  a  megaphone  in  the 
field.  The  means  of  communication  between  the  rodman  and  the  man 
at  the  instrument  should  be  effective  at  the  maximum  distance  and  not 
liable  to  misiuteri^retation.  A  simple  code  of  signals  is  believed  to  be 
preferable  to  verbal  orders  for  directing  the  ordinary  movements  of 
the  rodman,  and  for  this  purpose  a  whistle  or  small  flag  may  serve; 
but  there  are  times  when  some  means  of  conveying  fuller  directions 
than  can  be  done  in  this  way  is  very  desirable,  and  the  megaphone  may 
answer  the  purpose.  Sight  signals  have  the  advantage  of  being 
effective  where  there  are  disturbing  noises  from  winds,  factories  or 
waterfalls,  while  signals  by  sound  may  be  preferable  where  there  is 
more  or  less  obstruction  to  the  sight. 

Wager  Fisher,  Jun.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — The  cost  of  the  Mr.  Fisher. 
field  work  for  topography  with  10-ft.  contour  intervals  on  two  terri- 
tories, which  w-ere,  respectively,  65,%"  and  25%  wooded,  is  given  by 
Mr.  Laudreth  as  .1?66  and  $16.50  per  square  mile.  These  results 
present  an  opportunity  of  determining,  in  a  measure  that  is  at  least 
suggestive,  how  much  the  cost  of  such  topograjihy  varies  with  the  per- 
centage of  woodland. 

The  writer,  having  computed  the  cost  of  a  similar  survey  made  in 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1899  by  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry* 
of  their  track  in  the  Adivoudacks,  in  Franklin  County,  N.  Y.,  submits 
the  results  in  order  that  with  others  they  may  form  a  basis  of  compari- 
son. 

The  territory  w^as  practically  all  wooded,  and  presented  the  usual 
difficulties  of  the  mountainous  and  hilly  country  of  the  Eastern  States- 
The  area  covered  was  32  sq.  miles,  and,  in  the  effort  to  find  the  cheapest 
method,  both  rectangular  and  irregular  systems  of  stadia  transit  lines 
were  tried.  There  were  172  miles  of  stadia  cii-cuit.  The  survey  was 
made  between  July  1st  and  December  1st,  1899,  but  not  continuously. 

*  Doctor  B.  E.  Femow,  Director.  Field  work  supervised  by  Professor  H.  N.  Ogden, 
Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  K..  and  Mr.  William  E.  Mott,  both  of  Cornell  University. 
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Mr.  Fisher.  Comparing  the  seasons,  summer  and  fall,  differences  in  foliage  were 
largely  counterbalanced  by  differences  in  weatber.  Tbe  cost  of  main- 
tenance was  about  41%  of  the  total  expense. 

TABLE  No.  4. 


Survey. 

Percentage  of  wood- 
land. 

Cost  per  square  mile. 

Black  River  

25 
65 
100 

$16.50 

66.00 

New  York  State  College  of  Forestry. . 

85.00 
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Discussion.* 


Bv  Messrs.  George  Y.  Wisner  and  G.  S.  Williams. 


George  Y.  Wisner,  M.  Am.  See.  C.  E.  (by  letter). — In  the  investi-  Mr.  Wisner. 
gation  for  developing  a  project  for  a  deep  waterway  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Atlantic,  which  was  commenced  by  the  United  States 
Board  of  Engineers  on  Deep  Waterways  in  the  fall  of  1897,  it  became 
evident,  from  the  start,  that  the  existing  data  relative  to  the  flow  of 
water  over  dams  were  inadequate  for  the  accurate  determination  of 
river  discharge  where  the  dei)th  on  the  crest  of  the  dam  was  much 
over  1.5  ft. 

The  uncertainty  as  to  the  value  of  the  coeflicients  of  weir  formulas 
which  should  be  used  for  dams  of  different  cross-sections,  and  for  dif- 
ferent depths  on  the  crest,  made  it  aiJiJarent  that  additional  investiga- 
tions would  be  necessary  before  satisfactory  estimates  could  be  made  of 
the  value  of  water-))Ower  rights  which  may  be  modified,  or  of  the  amount 
of  slope  walls  and  bank  protection  which  would  be  needed  between  the 
limits  of  the  high  and  low-water  stages  of  the  proposed  waterway. 

At  first,  it  was  thought  that  extended  observations  with  modern  cur- 
rent meters  at  several  of  the  j^i'int-iiial  dams  in  question  would  be 
necessary,  but  since  the  coefficient  of  the  weii-  formula  varies  greatly 
with  the  shape  of  the  dam,  and  as  there  are  but  few  of  the  dams  on  the 

*This  discussion  lof  the  paper  by  George  W.  Rafter,  M.  Am.  See.  C.  E.,  printed  in 
the  Proceedings  for  March.  1900)  is"  printed  in  Proceedings  in  order  that  the  views 
expressed  may  be  brought  before  all  members  of  the  Society  for  further  discussion. 
(See  rules  for  publication.  Proceed inyx.  Vol.  .\xv,  p.  71.) 

C.inimunications  on  this  subject  receivetl  nrior  to  June  22d,  1!KX),  will  be  printed  in  a 
later  number  of  Proceedings,  and  subsequently  the  whole  discussion  will  be  published 
in  Transoctioiis. 
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Mr.  Wisner.  Oswego,  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Rivers,  whicli  have  similar  cross-sections, 
such  a  method  would  have  been  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory,  and  was 
not  attempted. 

In  the  fall  of  1898  the  experiments  of  H.  Bazin,  published  in  the 
Annnles  des  Fonts  et  Chaxssres,  became  available,  and  established  the 
coefficients  for  a  great  variety  of  different-shaped  weirs,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, for  depths  of  less  than  1.5  ft.  on  the  crests. 

In  December,  1898,  the  writer  entered  into  correspondence  with 
Professor  Gardner  S.  Williams,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  engineer  in  charge 
of  the  Hydraulic  Laboratory  of  Cornell  University,  relative  to  extend- 
ing the  Bazin  experiments  for  some  of  the  forms  of  dams  on  the 
Oswego,  Mohawk  aud  Hudson  Rivers,  but,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  nothing  was  done  until  the  following  April,  when  Mr.  Rafter 
was  requested  to  have  his  assistants  construct  experimental  weirs  of 
forms  similar  to  those  of  the  principal  jaower  plants  on  the  j^roposed 
deep  waterway  routes,  and  Professor  Williams  was  requested  to  install 
the  necessary  measuring  apparatus  to  determine  the  coefficients  for  the 
different  forms  of  dams  to  be  exj^erimented  on,  and  to  take  general 
charge  of  the  observations. 

The  success  of  the  experiments  was  largely  due  to  Professor  Williams' 
ability  as  an  experimenter,  and  to  the  untiring  interest  which  he  mani- 
fested in  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 

In  authorizing  these  experiments,  the  Board  of  Engineers  on  Deep 
Waterways  insisted  that  the  standard  sharp-crested  weir  should  be 
thoroughly  calibrated  for  all  depths  on  the  crest  for  which  xised.  This, 
however,  the  observers  were  unable  to  accomplish  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  will  be  done  in  time  to  embody  the 
results  in  this  discussion. 

Referring  to  the  mean  coefficient  curve  of  the  standard  weir  shown 
on  page  306,  it  will  be  noted  that  for  heads  of  from  2  to  3  ft.,  the  co- 
efficient is  a  minimum.  So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  this,  aud  it  is  probable  that  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  curve 
may  be  due  to  incorrect  calibration  of  the  standard  weir,  and  to  the  effect 
of  velocity  of  approach  aud  to  side  walls  of  a  narrow  flume  for  which 
the  correction  made  is,  apparently,  largely  a  matter  of  judgment. 

An  examination  of  the  curves  on  jjages  272  to  289,  inclusive,  shows 
the  same  peculiarity  for  a  large  percentage  of  the  experiments,  and  a 
study  of  the  data  and  results  indicates  that  incorrect  determination  of 
the  effect  of  velocity  of  approach  at  the  experimental  weir  and  un- 
known resistances  of  the  side  walls  of  a  narrow  flume  are  the  principal 
causes.  Comijaring  the  curve  on  page  289  with  that  on  page  306,  there 
is  apparently  no  reason  why  one  should  be  a  regular  curve  and  the  other 
not,  and,  as  observations  made  subsequent  to  those  disciissed  in  the 
paper  indicate  that  the  former  is  correct,  it  is  a  fair  presumption  that 
additional  observations  will  very  likely  modify  the  shape  of  the  latter. 
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G/VKDNEK  S.  Williams,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. — It  would  afford  the  Mr.  Williams, 
speaker  great  pleasure  were  be  able  to  give  nothing  but  commendation 
tor  the  work  of  the  author.  Unfortunately,  he  is  compelled  to  differ 
from  the  ojiinions  expressed  in  the  paper,  on  some  rather  essential 
points.  He  is  fully  aware  that  any  criticisms  that  may  be  made,  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  the  execution  of  the  experiments,  will  be  criticisms 
ujxm  himself,  and,  in  extenuation,  has  only  to  say  that  the  institution 
which  he  has  the  honor  to  represent  is  searching  for  the  truth,  and  will 
be  glad,  as  occasion  comes,  to  point  out  its  own  errors  as  well  as  those 
of  others.  It  will  welcome  any  criticisms,  any  suggestions,  any 
instructions. 

The  matter  of  formiilas  will  be  passed  over  at  present,  except  to  note 
that  there  are  some  other  errors  than  those  which  have  been  mentioned 
sijecitically,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  all  occurred  in  the  same  way,  as 
the  speaker  happened  to  receive,  a  considerable  time  ago,  a  typewritten 
copy  of  that  portion  of  the  paper  in  which  the  errors  occur,  in  which 
he  believes  there  were  no  errors;  so  that  he  feels  sure  that  the  first  or 
original  translation  was  correct,  and  the  errors  have  undoubtedly  been 
made  in  cojiying,  as  the  author   has  suggested. 

The  most  essential  point  in  the  jiaper,  with  which  the  sj^eaker  takes 
issue,  is  as  to  the  use  of  Bazin's  coefficient  in  the  Francis  formula,  and 
in  fact  the  author's  use  of  Bazin's  formula  in  general.  Bazin's  formula* 
differs  from  the  formulas  of  Francis,  Fteley,  Stearns  and  Hamilton 
Smith,  in  that  it  provides  for  the  effect  of  velocity  of  approach,  in  its 
coefficient;  whereas  all  the  others  require  that  the  observed  head  shall 
be  corrected  for  the  velocity  of  approach,  so  that  the  Francis 
coefficient  3.33,  is  to  be  applied  to  the  head  after  it  is  thus  'cor- 
rected. The  Bazin  coefficient  is  to  be  a])plied  to  the  head  as  it  is 
observed.  Therefore,  the  statement,  or  the  apparent  statement,  that 
the  coefficients  in  the  table  on  page  233  are  equivalent  to  the  Francis e 
would  be  only  true  in  the  case  of  a  weir  of  infinite  height,  that  is,  when 
speaking  solely  of  weirs  with  end  contractions  suppressed.  The  sup- 
pressed weir  is  the  only  one  that  Bazin  used,  and  the  only  one  used  in  the 
Cornell  experiments.     It  is  the  only  one  considered  in  this  discussion. 

The  statement  is  also  made  that  by  reference  to  this  table  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  very  little  change  in  the  coefficient  after  a  height  of 
weir  of  6^  ft.  is  reached.  That  also  needs  some  decided  modification, 
because  the  coefficient  changes  as  the  velocity  of  approach  changes, 
and  while  the  statement  is  true  with  the  comparatively  low  heads,  up 
to  1.6  ft.,  included  in  the  table,  it  is  not  true  with  higher  heads,  as, 
for  example,  with  a  head  of  100  cm.,  that  is,  about  3.^  ft.,  on  a  weir 
11  ft.  high,  the  discharge  is  about  0.6  of  1%  greater  than  it  is  on  a 
weir  13  ft.  high,  according  to  Bazin's  formula. 

«  I  Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chaussies,  October,  1888. 
1  Proceedhifjs.  Engineers'  Club,  Philadelphia,  1K90,  Vol.  vii.  p.  251  et  xeq. 
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Mr.  Williams.  Of  course,  it  is  fully  realized  that  in  speaking  of  a  matter  of  0.6  of 
1%  in  a  weir  measurement  it  is  getting  down  rather  fine;  but  we  are 
to  consider  that  accuracy  in  the  measurement  of  water  for  power  pur- 
poses or  for  consumption  and  accuracy  in  the  design  of  a  crest  to  dis- 
charge the  flood  volumes  of  a  stream,  are  two  different  things.  In 
the  latter  case,  if  one  comes  within  5"o  >  lie  is  doing  very  well.  In  the 
former,  one  should  get  down  as  near  to  1%  as  possible. 

The  author,  apparently,  makes  a  misstatement  on  page  296,  where 
he  says  that  u — which  by  him  is  elsewhere  called  «,  and  was  originally 
designated  by  the  Greek  letter  it  by  Bazin — is  a  coefficient  which 
depends  upon  the  height  of  the  weir.  Now,  that  is  less  than  half  the 
truth.  It  depends  ujjon  the  height  of  the  weir  and  the  head  over  the 
weir,   and  it   is  given  qiiite  accurately  by  the  formula  //  =  0.405  -\- 

~ for  English  units.     That  is,  it  is  given  satisfactorilv  bv  a  for- 

n  "      " 

mula  which  does  not  involve  the  height  of  the  weir  at  all.     In  other 

words,  in  speaking  generally,  the  coefficient  u  varies  with  the  head 

over  the  weir  and  not   with  its  height.     The  coefficient  m  varies  with 

the  head  over  the  weir  and  the  height  of  the  weir,  and  m  is  the  factor 

which  enters  finally  into  Bazin 's  formula,  the  formula  being  virtually 

made  up  of  three  formulas,  first  a  formula  for  //,  then  one  for  m,  which 

involves  //,  and  then  one  for  Q  which  involves  m. 

In  the  reduction  of  Experiments  Nos.  20  and  21  on  pages  298  and 
299,  if  the  speaker  understands  the  author's  use  of  the  English  lan- 
guage correctly,  a  curve  has  been  plotted  for  the  discharge  of  the 
upper  weir  by  Bazi-n's  foi'miila,  as  given  on  page  296,  which  contains  the 
coefficient  providing  for  velocity  of  approach.  From  this  the  author  has 
taken  a  value  for  the  discharge.  He  has  then  from  that  discharge 
computed  the  velocity  of  ajiproach,  added  to  the  observed  head  the 
correction  for  the  head  due  to  this  velocity  of  approach,  taken  the 
value  of  Q  for  this  increased  head  from  the  Bazin  curve  again,  and  he 
says  that  generally  two  api:)lications  of  the  process  were  sufficient.  In 
the  siseaker's  judgment,  inasmuch  as  each  apj^lication  was  adding  a 
velocity  head  that  did  not  belong  there,  it  seems  that  two  applications 
should  have  been  sufficient.  If  the  author  desired  to  determine  the 
discharge  for  a  weir  under  this  head  with  no  velocity  of  approach,  the 
correction  should  have  been  subtracted,  not  added. 

It  is  possible  that  the  speaker  has  misunderstood  the  author's 
method  of  reduction,  but  he  has  taken  pains  to  refer  these  statements 
to  several  others,  conversant  with  Bazin 's  formula  and  with  hydraulics 
in  general,  and  it  has  been  generally  agreed  that  the  language  is  mis- 
leading, if  the  i^rocess  has  not  actually  been  so.  That  is,  the  language 
simply  means  that  instead  of  using  the  observed  head  B  which  should 
have  been  used  with  Bazin's  formula,  the  head  H-\-h^„  as  in  the  Francis 
formula,  was  used,  the  result  being  that  the  comi^uted  discharge  of 
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the  stiimlanl  weir  by  Bazin's  formula  is  thereby  made  too  large.  It  may  Mr.  Williams. 

be  pertinent  to  en(iuire  why,  if  tiie  author  deemed  a  correction  for 

velocity  of  ai)i)roach  necessary  at  the  upper  weir,  he  did  not  also  api>ly 

one  at  the  low  er  weir  where  the  velocity  was  several  times  as  great.  Now, 

of  course,  granting  that  this  mistake  has  been  made,  it  can  possibly  be 

excused  on  the  plea  of  a  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  French  language, 

for  it  is  often  rather  difficult  to  convert  a  foreign  language  into  English 

and  be  sure  that  every  point  is  brought  out  correctly,  but  it  is  difficult  to 

excuse  the  statement  on  jiage  299  that:  "Messrs.  Fteley  and  Stearns 

have  pointed  out  that  for  standard  sharjj-crested  weirs  the  head  should 

be  measured  about  6  ft.  back  from  the  crest,"  when,  by  turning  to  the 

jiaper  by  Messrs.  Fteley  and  Stearns,*  the  following  statement  will  be 

foiind  : 

"  The  head,  if  measured  outside  of  the  angle  of  pressure,  should  be 
taken  far  enough  np  stream  from  the  weir  to  represent  the  height  of 
the  water  surface  above  the  lieginning  of  the  surface  curvature,  /.  e., 
at  a  distance  from  the  weir  equal  to  2]  times  its  height  above  the 
bottom  of  the  channel.'' 

Onr  weir  was  13  ft.  high. 

This  brings  us  quite  properly  to  the  subject  of  weir  experiments 
in  general,  and  in  the  discussion  of  any  hydraulic  problem  it  is  well 
to  go  back  to  the  beginning  and  find  out  how  much  we  really  know 
about  the  thing  in  hand.  We  are  dealing  with  weirs  with  end  con- 
tractions sui)i:)ressed,  and  so  far  as  exi)eriments  have  gone  upon  weirs 
of  a  sufficient  size  to  be  compared  with  those  which  are  discussed  in 
this  i)ai)er,  in  which  the  discharge  over  such  weirs  has  been  measured 
volumetrically,  the  entire  series  of  experiments  is  embraced  in  three 
investigations  shown  in  Table  No.  5. 

TABLE  No.    5. — Experiments  upon  Weiks  wttth  End  Contractions 
Suppressed,  in  which  the  Discharge  was  Measured  Volumetri- 

CALlLY. 


Observer. 

Number  of 
experi- 
ments. 

Length  of 
weir,  in  feet. 

Height  of 
weir,  in  feet. 

4.60 
3.56 
6.55 
3.72 

3  TC 

Range  of  head,  in  feet. 

James  B.  Francis 

Fteley  and  Stearns. . . 

Henry  Bazin 

17 
30 
10 
67 
38 
4S 

9.995 
4.999 
1H.99<; 
6..">(i2 
3.'.>1 
1    iVIii 

0.73620  to  1.0600 
0.0746     "  0.8193 
0.4685     '•  l.tiaS8 
O.l'.a      "  1.012 

0.1H8      •■  I  MSA 

u         it 

ii.l'.H        ■•   1   TT'.i 

It  will  be  seen  that  Bazin 's  first  series  included  nearh-  as  many 
experiments  as  those  of  all  the  other  investigators,  and  that,  alto- 
gether, he  has  given  us  three  times  as  many  determinations  of  the 
flow  over  suppressed  weirs  volumetrically  as  the  others  have. 

*  Transnctions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  xii,  p.  47. 
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Mr.  Williams.  There  is  an  importaut  distinction  between  tlie  methods  of  measur- 
ing head  in  Bazin's  exi^eriments  and  in  the  experiments  of  the  Amer- 
ican investigators.  The  latter  adopted  a  position  for  reading  the  head 
6  ft.  up  stream  from  the  crest  of  the  weir  and  about  its  level.  Bazin 
read  it  16.3  ft.  up  stream  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  channel.  The 
American  experimenters  took  the  water  through  a  small  opening  in 
the  side,  in  no  case  more  than  |  sq.  in.  in  area,  which  communicated 
with  a  pail  in  which  the  surface  was  read  by  a  hook  gauge.  Bazin 
used  an  opening  4  ins.  in  diameter  which  communicated  to  a  chamber 
built  alongside  of  his  canal  in  which  the  head  was  read  by  a  hook 
gauge.  Now.  it  will  be  realized  at  once  that  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
the  velocity  of  the  water  flowing  toward  the  weir  would  be  greater  at 
the  American  position  than  it  woiild  be  10  ft.  further  up  stream,  and, 
as  any  increase  of  velocity  head  or  of  velocity  means  a  corresponding 
decrease  of  pressure  head,  it  may  be  expected  that  for  the  same  obser- 
vation, if  the  head  were  measured  at  the  American  jDosition,  it  would 
appear  to  be  lower  for  the  same  discharge  than  if  it  were  measured  at 
Bazin's  position.  Therefore,  for  a  given  head,  we  should  expect  that 
Bazin  would  show  a  less  discharge  than  would  the  American  investi- 
gators. 

Some  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  importance  of  the  variation  in 
position  in  reading  heads.  Upon  that  point  it  may  be  said  that  in 
some  investigations  carried  on  last  summer,  the  head  was  read  directly 
at  the  crest  of  the  weir  by  means  of  a  tube  set  in  the  weir  itself  and 
communicating  with  the  crest  by  small  openings  6  ins.  ajjart.  These 
openings  were  about  {  in.  in  diameter,  and  were  bored  vertically  at  the 
exact  crest  of  the  weir,  which  was  the  section  adopted  by  the  United 
States  Board  of  Engineers  on  Deep  Waterways  for  the  proposed  regu- 
lating weir  on  Lake  Ex'ie,  •/.  e.,  No.  19  of  the  author's  series.  At  the 
time  that  these  heads  were  read  a  tape  was  tacked  upon  the  wall  of  the 
canal  vertically  at  the  crest,  so  that  the  top  of  the  sheet  could  be  read 
thereon  at  the  same  time  that  the  pressure  in  the  piezometer  along  the 
crest  of  the  weir  was  read.  With  a  head  up  stream  of  97  cm.  the  tape 
read  70  cm.  and  the  piezometer  at  the  crest  read  38  cm.  There  is  the 
effect  of  velocity  upon  the  head.  The  piezometer  set  on  the  crest  of  the 
weir  read  hardly  more  than  half  the  depth  of  water  which  was  actually 
flowing  over  the  weir  at  that  time,  and  as  there  were,  altogether,  some- 
what in  the  neighborhood  of  thirty  or  forty  experiments  involving  the 
crest  piezometer,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  this  was  not  an  erratic  obser- 
vation. 

It  may  be  said  further,  that,  since  this  condition  exists,  it  is 
possible  to  use  such  a  form  of  weir  as  a  Venturi  meter,  particularly 
when  submerged,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  series  of  coefficients  for  a 
weir  of  the  form  of  the  United  States  Deep  Waterways  Section  might  be 
given  to  such  a  meter  and  would  compare  quite  favorably,  in  accuracy, 
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at  least,  with  tlie  coefficients  given  by  tlie  author  for  the  various  irregu-  Mr.  Williams, 
lar  weirs.  Time  does  not  now  suffice  to  go  into  this  to  its  fullest  extent. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  as  the  crest  is  submerged  the  ditierence 
between  the  reading  of  the  piezometer  and  the  tape  decreases,  but  they 
do  not  become  equal  up  to  3-ft.  heads,  nor  does  the  reading  of  the  piezo- 
meter at  the  crest  become  equal  to  the  depth  of  submergence  within 
submergences  of  4  ft.  Now,  as  said  above,  Bazin's  formula  should  be 
expected  to  give  the  higher  head  for  a  given  discharge  or  a  lower  dis- 
charge at  a  given  head  than  those  of  the  American  investigators;  but 
when  Bazin's  formula  is  applied  to  the  experiments  of  the  American 
investigators,  in  which  the  discharge  was  measured,  it  universally  gives 
a  higher  discharge  than  was  observed.  ^Yhen  the  American  formulas 
are  ap])lied  to  the  American  experiments  they  fit  excellently;  but  when 
they  are  applied  to  Bazin's  experiments  they  give  a  lower  discharge 
than  was  observed.  When  we  apply  Bazin's  formula  to  his  own  expei'i- 
ments,  it  fits  most  excellently. 

TABLE  No.  6. — Compakison  of  Observations  and  Formulas  of 
Suppressed  Weirs. 


No. 


1... 
2... 
■i... 
4... 
5... 
6... 
7... 
8... 
9... 


Observer. 


Weir. 


1^ 


J.  B.  Francis 9.995 

Fteiey  &  Stearns I8.99fi 

18.996 


H.  Bazin. 


4.60 
6.55 

6.55 

!  4.999;  3.56 
4.999  3.. 56 
6.562 
6.5(i2 
l.fHO 
1.640 


3.72 
3.72 
3.296 
3.296 


Observation. 

©■  *i  .-■ 

«*$  G 

•0   . 

S<2  0 

I'M 

JoS 

W 

''^-at 

56  a 

0.9760 

32.436 

1.4540 

112.066 

0.4685 

20.178 

0.8118 

12.466 

0.4569 

5.199 

0.9:94 

-21.930 

0.5644 

9.533 

1.01.58 

5.754 

0.5332 

3.2005 

Discharge  by  Formula. 
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20.890 

12.557 
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2  Excess  by  Bazin's  formula  over  Fteiey  &  Steams  luca.^ 
1  "  "  "             "           "    Francis 

4  "  "  "            •'           "    Ftelev  &  Stearns 

3  "  '■  "  ' 

5 

8  "  "  "    measurement  over  Francis'  formula 

6  '»  " 

7 

9 


lutiiRiiI  tur  h  —  1.4546, 

is  0.43%- 

"  /i  =  0.9760, 

"  1.07^ 

"   h  =:  0.8118, 

"  0.71j!if 

"    h  =  0.4(ia5, 

"  3.,52;!^ 

"   h  -  0.4569, 

"  2.44%- 

"   h  =  1.01.58, 

•'  1.59% 

"   h  -  0.9794, 

"  2.39?^- 

"    h  -  0.5644, 

"2.44% 

"    /i  :=  0.53.32, 

"  3.09% 

Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this?  Either  Bazin  had  a  diflerent 
kind  of  water  from  that  which  the  American  exi)erimenters  had,  or 
one  or  the  other  has  done  the  better  work.  The  question  comes  home 
at  once:  Which?  Bearing  upon  this  point  a  criterion  has  been  applied, 
the  best  that  has  occurred  to  the  speaker  thus  far,  to  determine  whether 
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Mr.  Williams,  the  experiments  of  the  several  investigators  were  homogeneous  in 
themselves;  that  is,  whether  they  would  coincide  or  whether  they  would 
show  erratic  variations  from  one  side  to  the^  other  of  some  mean.  The 
criterion  was  to  take  the  measured  Q's  and  from  them  to  derive  an 

2. 

n  ^  h,  which,  when  plotted  as  an  abscissa  with  the  observed  head  as  an 
ordinate,  would  give  a  straight  line  if  n  were  constant.  Of  course, 
since  n  is  not  constant,  but  increases  with  the  head  at  the  higher  heads, 
it  does  not  give  a  straight  line,  but  the  variation  is  not  great  for  the 
range  of  the  exjieriments.  That  criterion  showed  clearly  that  the 
results  of  the  experiments  were  homogeneous  in  themselves,  and  indi- 
cated a  high  degree  of  relative  accuracy.  That  is,  if  one  was  right 
the  other  was  right  in  the  same  series.  Pains  were  then  taken  to  study 
particularly  the  arrangement  by  which  the  quantity  was  measured, 
and  the  conclusion  has  been  that  the  devices  used  by  Mr.  Francis  and 
by  Messrs.  Fteley  and  Stearns  for  starting  and  stopping  the  flow  and 
also  for  determining  the  height  of  water  in  the  measiiring  basin  were 
more  delicate,  and  cajjable  of  more  accurate  work  than  were  those  of 
Bazin,  so  that,  patriotism  aside,  it  seems  that  greater  confidence  may 
be  reposed  in  the  observations  of  Mr.  Francis  and  of  Messrs.  Fteley  and 
Stearns  than  in  those  of  Mr.  Bazin,  although  the  latter  has  made  three 
times  as  many  as  the  others.  As  already  stated,  the  Francis  formula 
gives  results  below  Bazin  for  the  lower  heads,  but  the  discharge  curves 
of  the  two  formulas  cross  at  a  head  of  about  1.4  ft.  on  a  weir  lift,  high, 
and  above  that  Bazin  gives  lower  discharges.  Compai'ing  the  Francis 
formula  with  the  discharges  observed  by  Fteley  and  Stearns  at  the 
higher  heads  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  Francis  formula  gives  too 
low  results  with  such  conditions,  and  therefore  it  seems  that  Bazin's 
formula  is  probably  on  this  account  the  less  accurate  at  the  high  heads. 
Whether  or  not  all  wish  to  agree  with  the  deductions  as  to  the 
eflect  of  velocity  of  approach  or  velocity  past  the  openings  and  as  to 
the  relative  reliability  of  the  work  of  the  various  investigators,  they 
will  probably  agree  that  if  Bazin's  formula  is  to  be  used,  the  head 
should  be  measured  as  Bazin  measured  it,  and  if  the  Francis  formula 
is  to  be  used,  the  head  should  be  measured  as  Francis  measured  it. 
But  the  question  naturally  arises,  what  diflference  does  it  make?  A 
few  days  ago  the  speaker  had  the  privilege  of  performing  some  experi- 
ments to  see  Avhat  diflference  it  made  whether  the  head  was  measured 
one  way  or  another.  The  weir  in  question  was  a  small  decimal  over 
20  ft.  in  length.  Its  height  was  5.85  ft.  above  the  channel  of  approach. 
End  contractions  were  suppressed.  At  a  jioint  10.3  ft.  up  stream 
from  the  weir  there  was  a  pipe,  1  in.  in  internal  diameter,  set  1  ft.  above 
the  bottom  of  the  channel  of  approach,  transversely  to  the  direction  of 
flow.  This  pipe  was  perforated  on  its  bottom  with  holes  about  fV  in. 
in  diameter  every  3  ins.  in  its  length.  One  end  of  this  pipe  was  con- 
nected by  means  of  a  |-in.  pipe  and  a  f -in.  hose,  to  a  hook-gauge  pail, 
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which  was  set  in  a  recess  in  the  wall  at  a  i)oint  about  G  ft.  up  stream  Mr.  Williams, 
from  the  weir.  At  the  other  side  of  the  channel  of  approach  was  a 
similar  recess.  This  transverse  j^ipe  was  a  device  which  was  ordinarily 
used  for  measuring  the  head  ui)on  this  weir,  which,  it  may  be  said, 
incidentally,  is  a  somewhat  important  one.  As  a  result  of  the  investi- 
gations at  Cornell,  the  reliability  of  a  measurement  taken  in  that  way 
was  questioned;  and,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  in  the 
imi)ortaut  work  which  was  in  hand,  the  j^late  which  formed  the  side  of 
the  recess  on  the  opjiosite  side  of  the  canal  was  tapped  through  at  a 
l)oint  6  ft.  from  the  crest  of  the  weir  and  0.35  ft.  below  it,  and  af-in.  iron 
pipe  screwed  in,  the  face  of  which  was  filed  off  flush  with  the  side  of  the 
channel.  A  wooden  plug  was  then  driven  into  the  pipe  and  smoothed 
off  flush;  a  ]-in.  hole,  perpendicular  to  the  side  of  the  channel,  was 
bored,  thereby  nearly  reproducing  the  device  used  by  Mr.  Francis  and 
Messrs.  Fteley  and  Stearns.  The  transverse  pipe  was  connected 
through  the  side  of  the  canal  to  a  second  hook-gauge  pail  in  the  same 
chamber.  The  hook-gauge  pail  was  removed,  and  in  its  stead  was  con- 
nected one  of  two  glass  tubes  of  |-in.  inside  diameter,  Avhich  were 
mounted  rigidly  on  a  board  in  front  of  a  common  scale,  divided  in 
2-millimeter  divisions.  The  other  tube  was  connected  to  the  new,  or 
what  will  be  designated  as  the  Francis,  piezometer.  Two  portable 
hook  gauges  were  then  clamped  to  the  crest  of  the  weir,  and  the  water 
was  raised  to  within  about  \  in.  of  the  crest,  and  by  measuring  from 
the  crest  with  the  portable  hooks  the  reading  of  the  scale  and  of  the 
permanent  hook  gauge  for  the  crest  of  the  weir,  were  determined  by 
water  level,  so  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  setting  of  the 
in.struments. 

A  series  of  investigations  was  then  made  to  determine  whether 
the  tube  which  was  connected  to  the  transverse  piezometer  read  in 
corres])ondence  with  the  hook  gauge,  and  it  was  found  to  do  so  with 
remarkable  constancy  for  a  wide  range  of  head,  the  difference  being 
that  the  tiibe  showed  continuously  about  0.003  ft.  more  head  tliau 
the  hook.  It  was  therefore  considered  that  any  difference  which 
appeared  in  the  readings  of  the  two  glass  columns  would  show  the 
difference  in  head  by  the  two  piezometers.  Omitting  further  detail, 
it  was  found  that  at  low  heads  the  transverse  piezometer  read  high, 
and  that  at  high  heads  it  read  low,  and  with  a  head  of  2  ft.  over 
the  weir  it  made  2.\^'^  difference  in  the  discharge  whether  the  reading 
was  taken  by  the  Francis  piezometer  or  by  transverse  piezometer,  the 
discharge  by  the  Francis  piezometer  being  2A^V  greater  than  by  the 
transverse  piezometer.  That  will  give  an  idea  of  the  importance,  when 
using  any  formula,  of  measuring  the  head  as  it  was  measured  when 
the  formula  was  devised.  If  the  head  is  measured  some  other  way 
the  formulas  may  or  may  not  apply.  Unfortunately,  at  Cornell,  no 
provision  was  made  in  the  construction  of  the  plant  for  measuring  the 
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Mr.  Williams,  head  upon  the  standard  weir  by  either  of  the  recognized  methods.  It 
was,  therefore,  necessary  to  resort  to  some  other  means,  and,  without 
knowing  positively  what  the  result  would  be,  the  transverse  piezo- 
meter, which  has  been  described  by  the  author,  and  which  coincides 
quite  closely  with  that  at  the  weir,  which  has  just  been  discussed,  was 
adopted.  There  was  some  suspicion  when  it  was  put  in  that  it  might 
lead  to  trouble,  and  it  was  expected  that  such  checks  could  be  made  on 
the  work  as  it  went  along  as  to  detect  such  an  error  at  once  if  it  should 
occur.  But  the  great  jiressure  which  was  brought  to  bear  to  hurry  the 
experiments,  and  the  other  duties  which  were  demanded  of  the  investi- 
gators, prevented  the  working  up  of  those  experiments,  even  the  first  of 
them,  until  the  series  was  nearly  completed.  Then  it  became  apparent 
that  there  was  something  wrong  with  the  piezometers,  and,  accordingly, 
there  was  set,  alongside  the  one  at  the  lower  weir,  another,  which  was 
flush  with  the  bottom  of  the  channel  of  approach,  and  which  probably 
coincided  quite  closely  with  Bazin's  opening  in  the  side  of  the  canal 
at  the  bottom,  although,  of  course,  it  did  not  coincide  exactly.  It  was 
then  found  that,  at  the  highest  heads  used,  the  difference  in  head,  as 
'  measured  by  the  two  piezometers,  amounted  to  about  10  cm.,  or  about 
0.3  ft.,  which  means  considerable  in  the  discharge  of  the  weir.  The 
author  has  given,  on  page  305,  a  correction  curve  which  he  applies  in 
these  experiments,  and  which  is  probably  the  best  that  could  be  done 
under  the  circumstances.  The  discovery  of  such  an  error  at  the  lower 
weir  led  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  something  the 
matter  with  the  piezometer  at  the  iipper  weir  also,  but  time  did  not 
permit  an  investigation  j^revious  to  the  completion  of  the  series  of  ex- 
periments described.  As  the  speaker  was,  at  the  close  of  this  investiga- 
tion, requested  by  the  Board  of  Engineers  on  Deep  Waterways  to 
continue  the  work  by  an  investigation  of  the  discharge  over  the 
'\Deep  Waterways  "  Section,  so-called.  Section  19,  a  rounded  crest 
with  a  45°  up-stream  slope,  at  various  degi-ees  of  submergence,  and  also 
with  free  discharge,  it  gave  an  opi^ortunity  to  make  some  further  investi- 
gations upon  the  foregoing  question,  and  in  order  to  measure  the  head 
in  another  way  at  the  standard  weir  three  pij^es  were  set  longitudi- 
nally, that  is,  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  the  water  at  a 
point  6  ft.  above  the  bottom  of  the  canal  and  28  ft.  up  stream  from  the 
weir  and  with  their  down-stream  ends  projecting  about  6  ins.  down 
stream  from  the  jjlane  of  the  old  up-stream  transverse  jjiezometer. 
These  pipes  were  6  ft.  long,  |  in.  in  diameter,  nominally,  and  were 
perforated  for  1  ft.  at  their  down-stream  end  with  holes  on  the  quarter, 
so  that  there  was  around  the  pipe  a  ring  of  holes  1  in.  apart  for  a 
distance  of  1  ft.  at  the  lower  end.  These  pipes  were  connected  together 
at  the  down-stream  end,  the  up-stream  end  being  plugged.  A  f-in. 
pipe  connection,  similar  to  those  of  the  transverse  piezometers,  was 
carried  through  the  bulkhead,  so  that  they  might  be  connected  to  one 
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side  of  the  tube  gauf^e.  Tbe  reason  for  adopting  this  type  of  jsiez-  Mi.  wiiiiams. 
oineter  was  tliat  Mr.  FitzGerald*  records  tbat  he  investigated  the  head, 
when  measured  iu  pipes,  by  a  device  of  this  sort  in  which  the  perfor- 
ated pii)o  is  hxid  upon  the  bottom  of  the  hxrge  pipe,  in  comparison 
with  the  head  as  given  by  a  piezometer  consisting  of  a  chamber  snr- 
ronuding  the  pipe  and  communicating  Avith  it  by  holes  iu  a  jilane  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  pipe,  and  he  found  that  there  was  ajipar-  ^ 
ently  no  difference.  So  that  on  the  strength  of  those  expei-iments  it 
was  ventured  to  assume  that  this  would  probably  give  a  correct  read- 
ing of  head  at  the  point  where  it  was  wished  to  measure  it,  /.  e.,  at  a 
point  corresponding  to  Bazin's  position,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
correct  reading  of  head.  About  40  exi^erimeuts  were  made  and  they 
showed,  at  the  highest  heads  observed,  a  little  over  8  ft.,  that  there 
was  a  difference  of  3  cm.  in  the  head  as  read  by  the  transverse  piez- 
ometer and  as  read  by  the  longitudinal  piezometer,  the  new  longi- 
tudinal piezometer  giving  a  head  3  cm.  higher  than  did  the  old 
U[)-stream  transverse  piezometer.  As  soon  as  these  data  were 
obtained  a  memorandum  of  it,  sufficient  to  locate  a  correction  curve, 
was  furnished  to  the  author,  who,  however,  decided  to  reject  the 
readings  of  the  uj^-stream  piezometer  and  to  adopt  those  of  the 
middle  one,  w'hich  was  10  ft.  back  from  the  weir.  Now,  having  simul- 
taueous  observations  on  the  middle  jnezometer  and  the  up-stream 
l)iezometer,  and  having  a  series  comparing  the  new  piezometer  with 
the  up-stream  piezometer  taken  through  the  later  investigation,  the 
new  piezometer  readings,  assumed  to  be  correct,  Avere  plotted  as  a 
straight  line  at  an  angle  of  45'^  wdth  the  axes  on  which  the  heads  were 
laid  off,  and  with  this  the  old  transverse  up-stream  piezometer  and  the 
middle  piezometer  were  plotted.  The  differences  could  not  be  detected 
at  a  head  of  5  cm.,  ^  ft.,  but  at  3.3  ft.  the  difference  between  the  new 
and  the  t)ld  upper  jjiezometer  was  3  cm.,  the  latter  being  low  at  all 
jioiuts.  The  curve  of  the  middle  piezometer  stai-ted  above  the  longi- 
tudinal one  and  reached  a  maximum  difference  at  a  head  of  about  2.1  ft., 
where  it  was  about  1  cm.  high,  and  then  dropjied  rapidly,  appearing  to 
cross  the  longitudinal  piezometer  at  about  3.3  ft.,  after  which  it  would 
read  low.  Now,  of  course,  it  cannot  l)e  affirmed  that  the  new  piez- 
ometer is  a  correct  one  to  use  with  Bazin's  formula,  bat,  in  view  of  the 
experiments  of  Mr.  FitzGerald  on  the  Rosemary  Syphon,  and  in  view 
of  the  comparison  by  the  tube  gauge  of  the  transverse  piezometer  and 
tbe  Francis  i)iezometer  it  seems  safe  to  infer  that  the  new  i)iezometer 
is  the  Viest  one  to  use  for  the  heads  on  this  weir,  or  is  as  nearly  correct 
as  anything  that  we  have.  Furthermore,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
head,  as  given  by  the  new-  longitudinal  jjiezometer,  was  much  more 
steady  and  there  was  less  vibration,  less  change  and  less  pulsation 
than  in  the  head  as  observed  by  the  other.  In  order  to  complete  the 
*  "Flow  of  Water  in  a  18-in.  Pipe,"  Transactions,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E..  Vol.  xxxv,  p.  259. 
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Mr.  Williams,  wliole  subject,  an  attempt  was  made  to  determiue  wbetlier  the  manner 
of  opening  the  gates,  or  the  way  in  which  the  water  was  admitted  to 
the  chamber,  would  have  any  effect  on  the  correction,  and  to  that  end 
all  the  head  gates  were  opened  a  short  distance,  allowing  the  water  to 
enter  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  and  tlow  over  the  weir.  Then,  at 
times,  only  two  gates  were  opened,  and  they  were  opened  wide,  so  that 
the  water  would  enter  from  the  bottom  clear  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
height  of  the  weir,  but,  with  the  maximum  variation  of  flow  which  it 
was  possible  to  obtain,  there  was  no  appreciable  difference  in  the 
reading  of  the  two  piezometers,  so  that  it  is  assumed  that  the  correc- 
tions which  were  determined  are  probably  as  reliable  as  could  be 
determined  with  the  apjiaratus  used,  in  which  the  heads  were  read  in 
divisions  of  about  1  mm.  Now,  applying  these  corrections  to  Experi- 
ments Nos.  20  and  21,  and  applying  Bazin's  formula  without  the  correc- 
tion for  velocity  of  approach,  it  appears  that  for  heads  on  the  standard 
weir  running  up  to  28  cm.,  which  means  a  head  on  the  lower  weir  of 
about  l.j  ft.,  that  is,  so  long  as  the  head  on  the  lower  weir  was  within 
the  range  of  Bazin's  investigations,  the  difference  in  the  discharge,  as 
given  by  the  two  weirs,  is  less  than  2  per  cent.  In  fact,  for  heads  on 
the  lower  weir  from  a  little  less  than  1  ft.  up  to  about  1^  ft.,  the  differ- 
ence is  less  than  1  per  cent.  But,  as  soon  as  the  head  gets  above  that 
point  the  discharges  depart  very  rapidly,  the  lower  weir  shoAving  the 
higher  discharge;  and  the  variation  ranges  from  3%  up  to  nearly  6  per 
cent.  \ 


TABLE  No.  7. — Comparison  of  Simultaneous  Discharge  over  Upper 
AND  Lower  Standard  Weirs  by  Bazin's  Formula. 


Upper  Weir. 

Lower 

Weir. 

Exi 

16  ft.  long,  13.13  ft.  high. 

6.56  ft.  long,  5.2  ft.  high. 

Percentage 
of  excess 
of  lower 

Obs.  H. 
Transverse 
Piezometer. 

Cor.  H 
Longitudinal 
Piezometer. 

Q  —  cubic 

meters  per 

second. 

0.3998 
0.5499 
0.7178 
0.9133 
1.0720 
1.2785 
1.4900 
1.4945 
2.0805 
2.6280 
4.4800 
5.7300 
6.6200 

Obs  H. 

Flush 

Piezometer. 

Q  =  cubic 

meters  per 

second. 

over  upper 
weii'. 

13 

Cm. 
12.075 
15.023 
18.069 
21.294 
23.759 
26.810 
29.658 
29.723 
37.437 
43.812 
58.110 
72.710 
79.565 

Cm. 
12.38 
15.30 
18.39 
21.65 
24.16 
27.21 
30.16 
30.22 
37.90 
44.22 
59.00 
74.22 
81.69 

Cm. 

22.744 

27.855 

33.175 

39.419 

44.000 

49.699 

55.213 

55.128 

68.238 

80.566 

105.639 

130.286 

142.557 

0.4053 
0.5484 
0.7124 
0.9214 
1.0915 
1.33U5 
1.5456 
1.5436 
2.1440 
2.7772 
4.2645 
5.9582 
6.8881 

+1.378 

ti'.'.'.'.'.'. .'. 
11 

—0.278 
-0.203 

4-0.886 

- 
- 

hi. 820 

10 

U4.067 

1 

h3.732 

8 

h3.283 

9 

r3.052 

5 

-5.677 

4 

-4.810 

3 

4-3.981 

2 

-4-4.041 
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In  view  of  tlie  conditious  existing  during  the  exijerimeuts  it  does  Mr.  Williams, 
not  seem  possible  that  the  tiov,-  into  the  canal  between  the  two  weirs 
could  have  exceeded  the  leakage  from  it  at  the  lower  gates.  In  other 
words,  it  api)ears  clearly  impossible  that  more  water  passed  over  the 
lower  than  over  the  upper  weir  on  this  account;  and  yet,  according  to 
the  observations  and  formtila,  there  is  an  excess  of  about  4:%  in  the 
discharge  of  the  lower  weir,  to  be  accoimted  for  at  the  high  heads.  It 
is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  observations  at  high  heads  were  taken 
in  general  from  high  to  low,  and  as  the  gauges  were  only  read  to 
2-mm.  divisions,  it  is  quite  jjossible  that  the  canal  surface  may  have 
been  falling  Avhen  it  appeared  to  the  observer  to  be  stationary,  and  , 
hence  a  somewhat  greater  discharge  have  passed  the  lower  than  the 
upper  weir. 

A  portion  of  the  excess  possibly  may  be  accounted  for,  that  is, 
about  0.6  of  1"„,  by  the  narrowing  of  the  notch  of  the  lower  weir  due 
to  the  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  canal  sides.  It  was  contracted 
toward  its  top  slightly.  That  was  not  measured  acciirately.  Biit 
such  measurements  as  were  made  went  to  show  that  about  2  ft.  from 
the  top  of  the  weir  it  was  contracted  nearly  I  in.  This  would  make  a 
ditiereuce  of  aliout  0.6  of  1%  in  the  discharge  at  the  higher  heads.  But 
that  falls  far  shoi-t  of  accounting  for  all  the  difierence.  Mr.  Wisner,  in 
his  discxission,  has  suggested  that  the  eflect  of  the  side  walls  may  very 
properly  be  considered  to  have  something  to  do  with  this  condition, 
and  the  extreme  roiighness  of  the  sheet  as  it  passed  over  the  lower 
weir  at  the  high  heads  will  i)robably  explain  what  remains. 

In  a  later  investigation  it  hapi)ened  that  there  was  obtained,  inci- 
dentally, some  notion  of  the  effect  of  such  roughness.  There 
happened  a  repetition  of  two  experiments  in  which  the  expei'imental 
weir  remained  in  the  same  condition,  while  on  the  standard  weir  there 
were  additional  baffles  between  the  two  experiments,  so  that  in  the 
second  case  the  water  approached  the  weir  much  more  smoothly  than 
in  the  former.  It  appeared  that  with  such  roughness  as  existed  in  the 
standard  weir,  with  heads  of  about  11  ft.  before  smoothing,  there  was 
about  h  cm.  more  head  required  to  deliver  the  same  quantity  of  water 
than  with  the  smoother  api)roach.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  water 
approaches  the  weir  with  high  commotion  a  higher  head  will  be  re- 
(juired  to  discharge  a  given  quantity  than  when  the  approach  is 
smooth.  The  commotion  at  the  standard  weir,  in  the  later  experiments, 
was  not  to  be  compared  with  the  commotion  at  the  lower  weir  in  the 
case  of  the  high  heads.  In  the  latter,  and  next  to  the  wall,  there  was  a 
roll,  then  came  three  crests  and  depressions,  the  bottom  of  the  de- 
pressions being  sometimes  nearly  6  ins.  below  the  crests.  It  seems, 
therefore,  tha  twhen  a  projjer  correction  is  made  for  the  etfects  of 
the  roughness,  the  two  weirs  would  come  (juite  closely  together. 
Of  course,  this   reduction  which  has  been  made   is    simj^ly  applying? 
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Mr.  Williams.  TABLE  No.  8.— Experiments  Upon  Various  Weirs  for  United 
States  Board  of  Engineers  on  Deep  Waterways  at  the 
HTDRAtTLic  Laboratory  of  CorneijL  University. 


( 
Weil 

I) 
and 

Standard  Weir,  16  Ft. 
Long,  13.13  Ft.  High. 

Experimental  Weir,  6.56  Ft.  Long. 

No. 

of  ex- 

(«) 

(3) 

(*) 

(5) 

(G) 

(7) 

periment. 

Obs.  H. 
Cm. 

Cor.  H. 
Cm. 

Dis- 
charge. 
Cu.  met. 

Obs.  H. 
Cm. 

Cor.  H. 
Cm. 

Description. 

C  = 

3-1. 

86.802 

89.50 

7.6030 

158.006 

170.00 

5  to  1  up-stream  slope,  8-in.  flat 

2. 

59.205 

60.10 

4.16.50 

105.688 

110.00 

crest;  height  of  weir,  4.91  ft. 

3. 

29.061 

29.50 

1.4420 

51.841 

52.42 

D  = 

4—1. 

87.478 

90.23 

7.7040 

155.159 

166.45 

4  to  1   up-stream  slope,  8-in.  flat 

2. 

72.707 

74.16 

5.7200 

129. 8S9    137.58 

crest;  height  of  weir,  4.91  ft. 

3. 

58.210 

59.10 

4.0580 

103.9371  108.02 

4. 

43.714 

44.15 

2.6210 

78.1261     80.12 

5. 

29.449 

29.90 

1.4715 

52.260     52.85 

6. 

14.583 

14.81 

0.5227 

27.587 

27.82 

E  = 

5—1. 

87.146 

89.80 

7.6470 

137.816 

146.70 

3  to  1   up-stream  slope.  8-in.  flat 

3 

73.47 

74.95 

5.8155 

117.268 

123.00 

crest;  height  of  weir,  4.90  ft. 

•s. 

57.78 

58.59 

4.0030 

95.73 

98.80 

4. 

42.114 

42.48 

2.4675 

74.04 

75.72? 

5. 

30.342 

30.76 

1.5340 

50.02 

50.65 

G  = 

7-1. 

87.514 

90.28 

7.7080 

134.399 

142.75 

2  to  1  up-stream  and  2  to  1  down- 

2. 

72.700 

74.16 

5.7200 

114.005    119.20 

stream  slopes,  8-in.  flat  crest; 

3. 

57.998 

58.84 

4.033;i 

93.813 

96.72 

height  of  weir,  4.895  ft. 

4. 

43.778 

44.19 

2.6240 

72.802 

74.50 

H^ 

8—1. 

87.168 

89.82 

7.6500 

135.558 

144.00 

Same  as  G  with  -J-in.  mesh  jV  in. 

2. 

71.970 

73.40 

5.6320 

115.086 

120.50 

thick,  w  ire-cloth  netting  on  up- 

3. 

57.854 

58.66 

4.0120 

94.270      97.27 

stream  slope. 

4. 

4:3.958 

44.36 

2.6420 

72.636'     74.. 35 

5. 

28.804 

29.20 

1.4210 

49.217 

49.77 

I  = 

9-1. 

87.350 

89.95 

7.6660 

138.198 

147.10 

2  to  1  up-stream  and  5  to  1  down- 

2. 

72.307 

73.70 

5.6675 

117.366    123.00 

stream    slope,    4-in.   flat    crest; 

3. 

57.702 

58.51 

3.9975 

96.392 

99.62 

height  of  weir,  4.94  ft. 

4. 

44.050 

44.45 

2.6495 

74.510 

76.22 

5. 

29.404 

29.82 

1.4660 

50.418 

51.00 

J  = 

10—1. 

88.406 

91.19 

7.8220 

143.95 

153.82 

Vertical  faces,  2.62-ft.  flat  crest; 

2. 

73.626 

75.05 

5.8260 

125.895 

132.94 

height  of  weir,  4.57  ft. 

3. 

59.154 

60.05 

4.1610 

106.66 

110.98 

4. 

45.168 

45.58 

2.75*1 

85.57 

87.99 

5. 

30.090 

30.48 

1.5115 

60.676 

61.70 

K  = 

11-1. 

88.412 

91.22 

7.a300 

140.010 

149.15 

Same    as    J,   with     4-in.    radius 

2. 

74.006 

75.61 

5.8930 

121.39 

127.70 

quarter-round     added     to    up- 

3. 

58.592 

59.48 

4.0980 

101.751 

105.60 

stream  corner. 

4. 

44.270 

44.69 

2.6690 

80.511 

82.52 

5. 

30.540 

30.90 

1.5435 

57.895 

58.80 

L    := 

12—1. 

72.662 

74.10 

5.7150 

144.640 

154.55 

Vertical  faces,  6.56-ft.  flat  crest; 

2. 

57.89 

58.71 

4.0180 

120.580 

126.80 

height  of  weir,  4.56  ft. 

3. 

43.816 

44.23 

2.6300 

93.760 

96.75 

4. 

29.40 

29.80 

1.4645 

64.938 

66.30 

M^ 

13-1. 

72.632 

74.08 

5.7100 

136.098 

144.70 

Same  as  L,  modified  as  A'. 

2. 

58.23 

59.09 

4.0550 

111.67 

116.60 

3. 

43.71 

44.16 

2.6220 

86.019 

88.52 

4. 

29.396 

29.80 

1.4645 

59.000 

60.02 

5. 

14.982 

15.21 

0.5445 

30.535 

30.80 

iV  = 

14—1. 

87.22 

89.90 

7.6600 

146.831 

157.05 

Rexford  Flats  Model;  height  of 

2. 

72.59 

74.00 

5.7010 

124.720;  131.60 

weir,  4.53  ft. 

3. 

58.018 

58.90 

4.0378 

101.567,  105.40 

4. 

43.722 

44.18 

2.6230 

78.314     80.25 

5. 

29.156 

29.57 

1.4470 

.53.549;     54.25 

C]  14.442 

14.66 

0.5150 

27.812>     28.05 
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TABLE  No.    S—iConlinued).  Mr.  Williams. 


•  (1) 

Weir   and 

Standard  Weie 
Long,  13.13  Ft 

,  16  Ft. 
.  High. 

Experimental  Weir,  6.56  Ft.  Long. 

No.  of  ex- 

(«) 

(3)     1 

(♦) 

(5) 

(«) 

C) 

periment. 

Obs.  //. 
Cm. 

Cor.  H. 

Cm. 

Dis- 
charge. 
Cu.  Met. 

Obs.  H. 
Cm. 

Cor.  H 
Cm. 

Description. 

O  =  15—1. 

73.262 

74.75 

5.7910 

122.  %3 

129.55 

Same  as  N,  with  rounded  corner 

2. 

58.393 

59.24 

4.0745 

101  191 

105.00  1    as  in  A" and  M. 

3. 

43.55.=; 

44.00 

2.6070 

77.. 557 

79.. 52 

4. 

29.618 

30.10 

1.4848 

53.041 

.58.65 

P  =  16-1. 

72.  (i3 

74.10 

5.7120 

12  .'.582 

12().75   Little    Falls   Model,  3J  to  1    up- 

2 

58.31 

59.18 

4.0660 

98.9.57 

102.55  i     stream    slope;    height    of  weir. 

3. 

43.56 

44.00 

2.6075 

76.^0 

78.02  j    4..57ft. 

4. 

29.05 

29.50 

1.4425 

51.514 

52.00  1 

<?  =  17-1. 

72.878 

74.40 

5.7485 

121.04 

127.30   Little    Falls    Model;    3   to  4    up- 

2. 

.T8.326 

59.22 

4.0725 

99.763 

103.32       stream   slope;   height   of  weir, 

3. 

44.29 

44.72 

2.6730 

76., 552 

78.39       4.57  ft. 

4. 

29.034 

29.50 

1.4420 

51.019 

51.57 

5. 

18.004 

18.85 

0.7140 

32.038 

32  40 

R  =  lS-1. 

23.900 

23.30 

1.0170 

38.. 523  Indian  Lake  Model:  height  of  weir. 

2. 

86.074 

88  60 

7.4835 

149.362     4.65  ft. 

3. 

71.992 

73.40 

5.6325 

Cor- 

125.693 

4. 

57.536 

58.38 

3.9R10 

rect 

100.766 

,5. 

43.314 

43.75 

2.5850 

head 
read 

75.427 

S  z=  10-1. 

14.3.38 

14.. 59 

0.5118 

on 

27.04    Submerged  section,  round  crest. 

2. 

28.435 

28.85 

1.39.50 

flush 

51 .36       1  to  1  up-stream  slope:  height  of 
142.128     weir,  5.28  ft. 

3. 

85.786 

88.3f5 

7.4.530 

piezo- 

4. 

70.915 

72.36 

5.. 51 40 

meter. 

119.442 

5. 

56.484 

57.30 

3.8710 

97iH58 

6. 

43.812 

44.38 

2.6405 

77.246 

7. 

28.982 

29.38  ^ 

1 

1  A3»0 

53.42  1 

Baziii's  formula  to  the  two  weirs  and  computing  a  discharge  for  Sveirs 
of  that  height  according  to  his  formula  without  any  further  corrections 
whatever.  At  the  time  these  investigations  were  begun  it  was  said  by 
the  Board  of  Engineers  on  Deep  \\"aterways  that  if  Ave  couhl  give 
them  results  within  6%  of  accuracy  they  would  be  abundantly  satistied. 
In  the  speaker's  opinion,  the  results  come  within  that  range.  He 
would  not  claim  more.  The  Hydraulic  Laboratory  Stafif  has  performed 
experiments  since  that  time,  in  connection  with  the  Croton  Water-shed 
investigations,  which  come  far  nearer  to  accuracy  than  G%;  but,  so  far 
as  those  which  are  given  in  the  ))aper  are  concerned,  it  is  very  question- 
able if  they  can  be  dei^euded  upon  within  less  than  6  per  cent.  Now, 
it  appears  to  the  speaker — it  may  be  a  notion  in  which  he  is  peculiar— 
that  in  presenting  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  this  kind  to  this 
Society,  in  putting  the  observations  upon  record,  forever  as  it  were,  it 
is  most  proper  to  i)resent  them  first  as  nearly  as  possible  as  they  were 
taken,  to  keep  quite  distinct  the  data  which  are  facts  and  the  data 
which  are  conclusions,  to  present  the  oxi)eriments  as  they  were  made 
with  as  little  reduction  as  possible,  so  that  in  the  future  the  investi- 
gator mav  determine  for  himself,  in  the  light  of  such  new  knowledge 
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Mr.  Williams,  as  lie  may  then  have,  just  what  reliability  is  to  be  put   iipon  the  ob- 
servations, and  what  lessons  are  to  be  drawn  from  them. 

The  speaker  would  criticise  the  author  for  having  presented  here  a 
jjaper  in  which  i)ractieally  all  is  reduction,  and  there  is  no  getting  be- 
hind his  returns,  whatever  we  ma}'  discover  in  the  future  as  to  the  flow 
over  weirs.  So  far  as  the  data  in  this  pajier  are  concerned,  there  is 
little  that  we  can  go  back  to  and  make  a  rigid  comparison  with.  That 
which  has  been  jaresented  is  deduced  from  a  computed  discharge  of 
the  standard  weir,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  fundamentally  in 
error.  It  then  follows  that  the  whole  array  of  coefficients  and 
coefficient  curves  on  pages  272  to  289,  inclusive,  are  similarly  in  error 
and  therefore  correspondingly  reduced  in  value.  This  error  probably 
ranges  from  zero  to  3  per  cent. 

On  Fig.  4  there  is  the  following  note:   "  The  correction  for  Velocity 

Head.(  x—  )  as  used  in  Reducing  the  Experiments  is  in  Effect  Equiva- 
lent to  //,,  =  1.33   /  J   for  i^osition   of  Piezometer  6.0  Ft.  Back  of 

Weir."  Upon  what  authority  this  statement  is  made  the  speaker  is 
unaware,  but  if  there  are  any  data  upon  which  such  a  statement  can  be 
legitimately  based  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  did  not  give  a 
reference  thereto.  So  far  as  the  Cornell  exjjeriments  are  concerned, 
there  is  nothing  to  lend  support  to  such  an  assei'tion,  and  iintil  some 
facts  are  broiigiit  to  support  it,  it  is  only  entitled  to  consideration  as  a 
rather  positively  expressed  opinion,  which,  in  the  sjjeaker's  opinion,  is 
contrary  to  fact. 

In  order  that  the  resiilts  of  this  investigation  may  be  properly  on 
record,  Table  No.  8  is  presented,  in  which  Column  1  gives  the  number 
of  the  experiment  in  its  proper  series;  Column  2  gives  the  observed 
head  on  the  standard  weir;  Column  3,  this  head  corrected  to  that  read 
by  the  longitudinal  piezometer  28  ft.  up  stream  from  the  weir  and  6  ft. 
above  the  bottom  of  the  channel  of  approach;  Column  4,  the  discharge 
l^er  second,  in  cubic  meters,  by  Baziu's  formula, 

<>-[»•«'  + Til    [i+»-«^(p!;0']'"^^^" 

where  ji  =  the  height  of  the  weir  =  4.002  m.  =  13.13  ft.,  and  /  = 
length  of  crest  =  4.8768  m.  =  16  ft. ;  Column  5  shows  the  head  simul- 
taneously observed  upon  the  exjjerimental  weir  at  the  up-stream 
transverse  jjiezometer;  and  Column  6  this  head  reduced  to  the  flush 
piezometer,  or  the  head  observed  upon  the  flush  piezometer.  All  heads 
given  are  the  means  of  those  observed  during  the  time  of  the  experi- 
ment. These  heads  have  been  recomputed  from  the  original  field 
notes. 

Series  .^4,  B  and  F  (Nos.  1,  2  and  6  of  the  author),  have  been  omit- 
ted, the  results  being  too  questionable  to  warrant  insertion  with  the 
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Mr.  Williams,  otliers,  and  E  (author's  No.  5)  is  considered  as  quite  possibly 
inaccurate.  The  crests  of  the  exi^erimental  weirs  were  approximately 
2  m.  =  6.56  ft.  long. 

While  the  absolute  values  determined  by  this  investigation  may  be 
considerably  astray,  because  of  uncertainty,  within  at  least  3%  of  the 
quantity  of  water  j^assing  the  standard  weir,  the  relative  discharges  of 
the  several  experimental  weirs  are  of  great  interest,  and  on  Plate  XXV 
the  discharge  curves  of  several  of  the  types  are  shown,  these  curves 
being  based  upon  that  of  the  16-ft.  standard  weir  computedby  Bazin's 
formula.  These  weirs  were  all  of  approximately  the  same  height, 
the  range  being  from  4.6  to  5.3  ft.,  so  that  from  the  plate  one  may 
readily  see  the  effects  upon  the  discharge  caused  by  crests  of  various 
forms. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  discharge  curve  of  the  e;xperimental  sharp- 
edged  weir  divides  the  upper  group  of  curves  about  in  halves,  those 
weirs  whose  curves  fall  above  it  giving  a  less  discharge  for  a  given 
head  than  does  the  sharp-edged  weir. 

One  very  interesting  jjoint  is  the  behavior  of  broad  flat  crests.  As 
seen  by  L,  they  give,  at  the  lower  heads,  much  less  discharge  than  the 
standard,  but,  as  is  shown  by  J,  and  already  pointed  out  by  Messrs. 
Fteley  and  Stearns,  and  by  Bazin,  when  the  head  reaches  a  point  at 
which  the  sheet  jumps  from  the  up-stream  edge  clear  or  nearly  clear 
of  the  down-stream  corner,  and  the  space  between  the  sheet  and  crest 
becomes  filled  with  eddying  water,  the  discharge  is  very  notably  in- 
creased; so  much  so  in  the  case  of  ./that  it  exceeds  that  of  the  sharp- 
edged  weir  at  4.5  ft.  head.  The  curves  J/ and  A"  show  the  increase  of 
discharge  due  to  building  on  a  4-in.  radius,  quarter  round,  to  the 
up-stream  corner  of  L  and  J;  this  rounded  edge  adding  over  11/^  to  the 
discharge  at  a  4-ft.  head  in  both  cases. 

The  effects  of  long  and  short  back  or  up-stream  slopes  are  shown 
by  the  curves  C,  D,  E,  G  and  S.  G  being  5  to  1;  D,  4  to  1;  E,  S  to  1; 
G,  2  to  1,  with  a  2  to  1  down-stream  slope  added;  and  /S,  1  to  1  with  a 
3^-ft.  radius  round  crest.  As  stated  by  Bazin,  when  the  inclination 
of  the  up-stream  face  of  the  weir  is  with  the  top  down  stream,  the  ten- 
dency is  to  suppress  the  contraction  of  the  sheet  as  it  goes  over  the 
crest,  and  thereby  increase  the  discharge,  biit  if  the  up-stream  slope 
be  too  gradual,  the  frictional  resistances  along  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
counteract  the  gain  in  discharge  from  suppression  of  contraction. 
This  appears  to  be  the  case  with  C  and  D,  and,  at  low  heads,  with  S, 
when  the  curved  crest  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  long  slope.  At 
higher  heads  the  1  to  1  back-slope  becomes  effective  and  the  discharge 
increases  above  that  of  the  standard  weir.  From  the  upper  curves, 
the  weir  G  appears  to  have  the  maximum  discharging  capacity,  but 
this  seems  to  be  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  entry  of  air  under  the 
discharging  sheet  was  restricted  with  it,  but  not  with  the  others.    The 
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Mr.  Williams. 
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Mr.  Williams,  later  experiments  upon  tlie  United  States  Deep  Waterways  Section, 
16  ft.  long  and  sliown  witli  the  16-ft.  standard  Aveir  in  the  two 
lower  curves  of  the  plate,  wherein  air  was  not  admitted  under  the  sheet, 
gives  very  nearly  the  same  discharge  at  3  ft.  head,  both  giving  over 
11%"  more  than  the  sharp  edge.  The  difference  between  curves  G 
and  H  shows  the  effect  of  adding  wire-cloth  to  the  np-stream  face  of 
the  weir  O.  Some  later  experiments  indicate  that  the  difference  of 
discharge  between  a  crest  of  dressed  pine  and  one  as  rough  as  ^  in. 
mesh  wire-cloth  will  hardly  amount  to  3  -pei-  cent. 

Dining  this  investigation,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  George  Y.  Wisner, 
the  side  of  the  flume  at  the  lower  weir  was  marked  off  into  squares, 
which  were  lettered  and  numbered  so  that  the  line  of  the  siirface  of 
the  approaching  and  discharging  water  iipon  the  side  of  the  flume 
could  be  read  probably  within  0.05  to  0.10  ft.  During  all  but  the 
first  two  experiments  these  squares  were  read,  and  from  these  readings 
eight  of  the  most  characteristic  profiles  of  the  surface  curves,  shown  in 
Figs.  21  and  22,  have  been  plotted. 

Comparing  L  and  il/,  the  effect  of  the  rounded  corner  is  readily  seen 
in  the  reduction  of  contraction  at  the  up-stream  corner,  particularly 
at  the  lower  heads.  The  influence  of  the  back  slopes  is  seen  in  com- 
paring D,  F,  Q  and  S.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  readings  were  not 
continued  uj)  stream  to  the  beginning  of  the  surface  curvature,  which, 
m  some  cases,  was  lost  in  the  rapid  at  the  throat  of  the  flume,  48  ft. 
from  the  crests.  From  some  of  the  experiments  iipon  the  effect  of 
contractions  in  pipes  it  seems  very  probable  that  this  contraction  may 
have  serioiisly  affected  the  discharge,  and  in  future  similar  experiments 
it  would  seem  well  to  remove  it  much  farther  from  the  weir  or  nullify 
its  effect  with  baffles. 

The  weir  /has  a  peculiar  discharge  curve.  At  low  heads  the  flow 
is  chiefly  influenced  by  the  2  to  1  iip-stream  slope  giving  a  high  dis- 
charge, but  as  the  head  increases  a  point  is  reached  where  apjoarently 
the  slope  of  the  apron,  5  to  1,  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  velocity 
necessary  to  free  the  crest,  and  the  discharge  decreases  relatively  to 
that  of  a  sharp-crested  weir,  the  whole  weir  jDartaking,  apparently,  of 
the  nature  of  a  broad  flat  crest. 

For  the  form  of  crest  represented  in  Fig.  8,  the  Croton  experiments, 
upon  a  large-sized  model  quite  similar  to  this,  indicate  that  the  dis- 
charge partakes  of  the  nature  of  that  of  the  flat  crest  under  high  heads, 
the  water  between  the  crests  of  the  old  and  new  dam  reducing  the 
friction  across  the  top,  and  thus  liroducing  or  permitting  a  discharge 
slightly  greater  than  that  of  a  sharp  edge,  rather  than  giving  one  20% 
less,  as  assumed  by  the  author  by  comparison  with  the  observation  on 
crest  L.  This  point  can  in  no  way  be  considered  as  a  reflection  upon 
the  judgment  of  the  author,  as  these  data  were  not  available  at  the 
time  he  made  his  estimates,  and  the  matter  is  only  presented  to  indi- 
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ciito  how  far  ouo  may  go  astray  on  these  questions,  unless  exact  iufor-  Mr.  Williams, 
nuitiou  has  been  obtained  on  the  specific  form  considered. 

One  of  the  most  important  facts  brought  out  in  the  past  year's  in- 
vestigations in  the  Cornell  Hydraulic  Laboratory  has  been  the  forma- 
tion of  a  vacuum  more  or  less  perfect  behind  the  falling  sheet  when  air 
IS  not  freely  admitted.  "With  a  Aveir  6  ft.  high,  the  United  States  Deep 
Waterways  Section,  a  head  of  1.5  ft.  has  been  observed  to  raise  water 
behind  the  sheet  to  a  height  of  2  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  lower  pool, 
•lud  with  a  weir  8  ft.  high  and  a  2-ft.  head  the  water  behind  the  sheet 
has  stood  5  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  lower  pool.  The  bottom  boards 
of  the  plank  aprons  have  been  torn  off  frequently  by  the  suction  of 
the  falling  sheet  at  the  toe  of  the  dam.  The  jjossibility  of  a  vacuum 
upon  the  down-stream  face  of  a  dam  has,  so  far  as  the  speaker  is 
aware,  never  been  considered  in  the  design  of  such  structures,  but  the 
pulling  off  of  the  granite  facing  on  the  down-stream  side  of  the  Austin 
Dam,  while  that  at  the  crest  remained  practically  intact,  and  other  in- 
stances that  have  been  reported  of  similar  phenomena,  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  there  was  a  very  decided  suction  there  on  the  occasion  of  its 
failure.  This  teaches  that  in  the  design  of  spillways,  the  practice  of 
conforming  them  to  the  curve  of  the  sheet,  in  order  to  obtain  a  smooth 
and  compact  overfall,  should  be  reversed,  and  every  precaution  taken 
to  prevent  the  sheet  reaching  the  foot  of  the  dam  in  a  compact  mass. 

In  conclusion,  the  speaker  would  acknowledge  his  gi-eat  indebted, 
ness  for  the  very  valuable  services  of  his  colleague,  Mr.  W.  E.  Mott, 
in  the  reduction  and  i^reparation  of  the  data  herein  referred  to  and 
presented,  and  also  in  assisting  in  observing,  under  very  trying  condi- 
tions, during  many  of  the  later  experiments. 
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The  undersigned  is  General  Agent  for  the  following  Standard  Brands  of 
Louisville  Cement  : 

FALLS  SIIL.L.S  (J.  Hnlme  Brand), 

BLACK  DIA3IOIVD  MILLS  (River),  Diamond  Brand, 
SPEED  MILLS,  Star  Brand, 

FALLS  CITY  MILLS,  Anchor  Brand, 

BLACK  DIAMOND  MILLS  (Railroad),  Diamond  Brand. 


This  Cement  has  been  in  general  use  throughout  the  West  and  South 
since  1830,  most  of  the  public  works  having  been  constructed  with  it.  Orders 
for  shipment  to  any  part  of  the  country,  by  rail  or  water,  will  receive  prompt 
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Sales  for  1803,  3,145,508  Barrels. 

WESTERN     CEMENT     COMPANY, 

247  W.  Main  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


The  Weber  Railway  Joint  Mfg.  Co. 


EMPIRE      BUILDING, 
71    BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

branches: 
Boston,  mason  bldg. 
Chicago,  old  colony  bldg. 
Baltimore,  equitable  bldg. 
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84  LA  SALLE  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL., 

MANUFACTURERS    OF    THE 

FOR  INTERMITTENT  FLUSH  TANKS. 
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Used  for  Flushing  Street-Sewers. 

NO  MOVING  PARTS.      NO  JOINTS.      NO  LITTLE  TRAPS. 

RECEIVED  THE  HIGHEST  AWARD  IN  ITS  CLASS  AT  THE  WORLD'S 
COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION  FOR 

Simplicity  of  Construction,  Elfectiveness  and  Reliability. 

Salt  Lake  Citt,  Utah,  December  U,  1897. 
••••••       FluBhlng  with  the  hose  Is  not  satisfactory  for  the  reason 

that  it  la  expensive,  and  owlnn  to  tlic  tlim-  It  takes  to  Ret  over  tlie  system  tlie  laterals  are 
not  Hushed  ofti-ii  enough  to  keep  them  clean.  The  laterals  flushed  hy  siphons  are  In  niueh 
hetter  eondilinn  than  those  tluslied  with  the  hose.  The  Miller  Automatic  Siphons  that 
we  have  put  In  are  givlui,'  entire  satisfaction,  and  In  niy  oi)|njon  they  are  the  most  efllclent 
siphons  In  use.  (Signed*  i  .  C.  KEL^EX ,  Cilu  Engineer. 

EACH  SIPHON  GUARANTEED  ABSOLUTELY. 
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Civil  Engineers'  and  Surveyors'  Field  Instruments. 
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ALCATRAZ    ASPHALT 

Guaranteed  free  from  Coal  Tar  or  Petroleum  Residuum, 


^*"^  Reservoir  Linings 

and  Pipe  Coatings, 


^ALCATRAZ 

aa 

IPHAil 

^^71^0^       The    AlcatraZ    Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


General  Eastern  Office,  3  West  29th  St.,  New  York. 


^TLANTIC.GULF  AND  PACIFIC  CO. 


Hydraulic  Dredge  discharging  through   5,700  (t.  ol  pipe. 

ENGINEERS   AND   CONTRACTORS 

■J.W.CATT.  M.  Am.  Roc.  C.E..  Pres.A  Enj.  U.S.  \Vi  lOT),  C.E,,  See.  A  Trens.  H.KRISi.  C.E.l'a.-. Coast  M.in.  R.A.PERRY,  Supt. 

SPECIALTIES:  Dredgiug,  Dredging  Machines,  Land  Reclamation,  Docks,  Piers,  Foundations, 

Bridges.    Corre.spondence  .solicited. 

MAIN   OFFICE:  PARK  ROW  BUILDING,    NEW  YORK. 

PACIFIC  COAST  OFFICE:  220  MARKET  ST.,   SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL. 


WEST  PASCAGOULA  CREOSOTE  WORKS, 

WEST  PASCAGOULA,  MISS. 
Situated  on  Pascagoula  Bay  and  on  the  line  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad. 

These  works  have  been  in  operation  for  more  than  twenty  years,  were  recently 
entirely  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  and  are  now  prepared  to  execute  all  orders  for  creosoted 
piles  and  timber  thoroughly  impregnated  with  dead  oil  of  coal  tar. 

New  cylinders  115  feet  long.     Capacity,  one  million  feet  per  month. 

Address  S.    W.    LABROT. 

SupT.  West  Pascagoula  Creosote  Works, 

West  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
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THE 


Q  &  W  Tie  Plate 

ALTHOUGH  SOMETHING  NEW, 

Has    a    Record,    from    the   fact   that    it   is   a 
combination  of  the 

SERVIS  AND 
WOLHAUPTER 
PLATES ^  ^  >- 

CHICAGO  : 

700=712  Western  Union  Building. 

NEW  YORK: 

106  Liberty  Street. 
SAN  FRANCISCO: 

537   Mission  Street. 
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FOR    WATER     MAINS. 


-Aloasurenients  by  these  meters  are  as  accurate  as  any  thateaii  be  made.    The  li 
of  head  is  trifling. 

Meters  for  laboratories  of  Schools  and  Colleges. 

BUILDERS  IRON  FOUNDRY,  Providence,  R.  I. 


A.  J.   SNYDER   &,   SONS, 

"CRfmr^BRIlllDnilDlllfCfMlNT 

Especially  manufactured  for 

I]M[I>ORTAIVT    EIVOINEERINO    WOK-IC, 

requiring  a  high  grade  testing  cement.    Over  30,000  barrels  were  used  on 
the  new  dams  for  the  Croton  Aqueduct,  and  not  one  barrel  was  rejected. 

^'iVpEssjr   HENRY  R.  BRIGHAM,  General  Agent, 

35  STONE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Otis  Elevator  Company. 

HYDRAULIC, 

ELECTRIC  AND 

STEAM  ELEVATORS 

For  Passengers  and  Freight. 


NEW   YORK,  BOSTON, 

CHICAGO,  PITTSBURG, 

PHILADELPHIA,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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-«ENaiNEERS,8e- 

ADDRESS    THE    WORKS    DIRECT, 

JOHN  STREET,  WEST  NEW  BRIGHTON,  STATEN  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

(ESTABLISHED     1872), 

Make  a  specialty  of  Machinery  for  the  rapid  and  economical  handling  of  heavy  or 
bulky  materials,  as  well  as  Plans  for  Storage  Buildings  and  AVharves. 

ENGINEERS  ARE  REQUESTED  TO  SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUES. 
"Coal-Handling  Machinery,"  "Cable  Railways  for  Freight," 

"Conveyors"  Gravity  Bucket,  "Manilla  Rope"  Transmission, 

"Industrial  Railways."  "Coal  Handling  in  Power  Plants  " 

EXTENT  OF  Asphalt  Pavements 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  Pavement,  21,527,415  square  yards,  or  90/^ 
Other  kinds  Asphalt  Pavement,        2,307,064  square  yards,  or  10% 


OF 


thlJRInidad  lake  asphalt  pavement 

10,000,000  square  yards,  or  nearly  50%, 


WAS  LAID  BY 


TH[  BARBfH  iSPHilT  PJyillG  COIilPm. 

This  is  equal  to  about  650  miles  of  Roadway,  26  feet  wide. 

The  Asphalt  used  by  this  Company  is  from  the  famous 
Pitch  Lake  in  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  B.  W.  I, 

J^^^ Plans  and  Estimates  Furnished  on  Application. 

GENEBAIi   OFFICES  : 

LE  DROIT  BUILDING,     -        -        •     WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

BOWLING  GREEN  BUILDING,  No.  11  Broadway,  New  York. 

F.  V.  GREENE,  President. 

SUPERIOR  GRAPHITE   PAINT 


For  BRIDGES, 
ROOFS,    . 


^ 


STRUCTURAL 
IRON,    .    .    .    . 


And  all  Exposed  Metal  or  Wood  Surfaces. 


Warranted  not  affected  by 
heat,  cold,  salt  brine, 
acid  fumes,  smol<e  or 
chemicals 


Detroit  Graphite  Mfg.  Co., 

DETROIT,  MICH. 
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THE    F.  O.   NORTON    COMPANY, 


— MANUFACTURKR    OF- 


92    BROADWAY,    NEW   YORK. 


Particularly  adapted  for  work  under  water,  for  which  use  it  is 
superior  to  the  best  Portland  Cement,  when  used  i  to  i. 

Certificates  of  tests  and  reports  on  actual  use  in  important  public 
works  furnished  on  application. 


^^^^  OUR     LEADING 

^^l^^v  Architects,  Engineers  and  Builders 

rtnit_::i.„H|i>n;  specify  and  use 

m^nZT:W   BROOKLYN    BRIDGE    BRAND 

^H^^^  ROSENDALE    HYDRAULIC   CEMENT. 

(     PARK  ROW  OFFICE  BUILDING— 30  STORIES. 
USED  EXCLUSIVELY  ON  ^     WALDORF-ASTORIA  HOTEL— LARGEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

HAVE  SUPPLIED  FOR  NEW  YORK  CROTON  AQUEDUCT,  IN  1897  AND  1898,  165,000  BARRELS. 


y^^L^5  Portland  Cement 

IS  THE  STANDARD 
AMERICAN    PORTLAND. 

The  U.  S.  Government  gives  it  preference  over  all  other  brands. 

ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO., 
J43  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


High-grade  American 
PORTLAND  CEMENT 


IRONCLAD  PORTLAND  CEMENT 

Manufactured  by  Olens  Fali^  Pokiland  Cement  Co.      ;  unsurpassed  for  making 

Sol* Seliing  Agent,  Commercial  Wood  &  Cement  Co., 
156   FIFTH   AVENUE,    NEW   YORK 


Fine  Artificial  Stone. 


ESTABLISHED  1872. 


F.  E.  BRANDIS  SONS  &  CO. 


MANUPAOTUEEES  OF 


Engineers'  and  Surveyors'  Instruments, 

814    GATES    AVENUE, 

BROOKLYN,      NEW     YORK. 


Catalogues  mailed  on  application. 


Rock  Drilling  and  Air  Compressing 
For  TUNNELS,  QUARRIES,  MINES,  RAILROADS, 

And  wherever  ORB  and  ROCK  are  to  be  DRILiL.E:D  and  BLASTKO. 


J»-SEND   FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 


RAND  DRILL  CO.,  100  Broadway,  New  York,  il  S.  A, 

Bbaxoh  Offioes  :  1328  MonadnockBlk., Chicago,  m.;  Ishpeming,  Mich. ;  1361  E>i;hteentta 
Street,  Denver,  Colo.  ;  Sherbrooke,  Quebec.  Canada;  Apartado  830,  Mexico  Cltj'. 

Eppinger  &  Russell  Co., 

CREOSOTING  WORKS, 

Dead  Oil  of  Coal  Tar  Process, 


Piles  and  Timber  treated  with  the  above  Oil  for  all  purposes, 
when  preservation   is  desired. 

Introduced  in  England  by  Mr.  Bethel  In  1838.  DEAD  OIL.  OF  COAI.  TAR  Is  the 
only  known  product  of  commercial  application  that  will  preserve  TIMBER  FROM 
DECAY,  LAND  AND  MARINE  INSECTS. 

Our  Mr.  Valentine  has  had  practical  experience  since  1872,  and  we  have  specimens  of 

Piles  and  Timber  treated  by  him  in  1874,  which  are  in  use  to-day  and  are  in  a  perfect  state  of 

preservation.     We  have  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  vrorld. 

Cylinders  100  ft.  long,  capacity  1,500,000  ft.  per  month. 

Direct  Water  and  Rail  Communications. 

MANUTACTUKEBS   OF  THE 

Valentine  Electrical  Subway  Conduit. 


WORKS: 

Foot  First  Street  and  Newtown  Creek, 

LONG  ISLAND  CITY. 


OFFICES: 

jyCOIil^IS   BXJIIL.IDIlSrC3- 

66  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS  AND  PRICES. 
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FAIRBANKS' 

Patent  Auto/watic 
Cement  Testing   Machines 


Descriptive  Circular  ot   Hachines  and  Appliances,  with  Prices, 
Forwarded  on  Application. 


The   Fairbanks  Company, 

311  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

ALBANY.  N.  Y.;     BALTIMORE.  Hd.;     BUFFALO.  N.  Y.; 

BOSTON,  Mass.;     PHILADELPHIA,    Pa.;   PITTSBURG,  Pa.;    NEW  ORLEANS,    La. 

MONTREAL,  Que.;     LONDON,  England. 


xri 


CONTINUOUS  RAIL  JOINT  COMPANYJOMEfim 


908=911  Lawyer's  Building, 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Millions  in  use  on 
123  Railroads. 

Fewest  parts  possi- 

.  Provides  for  the 

increased 

J  tonnage  up 

to  date. 


BEST    ECONOMICAL    RESULTS. 


GIANT  PORTLAND,  manufactured  by 

EGYPT  PORTLAND,  AMERICAN  CEMENT  CO.,  Egypt,  Pa., 

IMPROVED  UNION,  LESLEY  &  TRINKLE,  Sales  Agents. 

AND  UNION  CEMENTS.  22  &  24  South  15th  St.,     Philadelphia. 


I         Trident 

Disk  Water  Meter, 


Resilient  or  Retroactive  Frost  Bottom. 

"  SECOND  TO  NONE  "  in  form,  material. 
j,|,|,,,^  construction,  capacity,  initial  accuracy  and 
I  sensibility. 

SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  in  convenience,  in  so- 
lidity of  parts,  in  design,  in  maintained  ac- 
curacy, and  in  immunity  from  stoppages. 

MAY  BE  RUN  HARD  AND  LONG  without  smashing,  and  be  frozen  partially  or 
entirely  solid  -without  damage  to  the  meter  or  expense  to  the  owner. 

FULLY  ATTESTED,  by  most  competent  authorities,  as  being  "beyond  competi- 
tion in  low  cost  of  maintenance." 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  giving  full  details,  mailed  to  any  applicant. 

NEPTUNE     METER     COMPANY, 


wfflf 


253     BROADWAY, 


DESIGNED  BY  JOHN  THOMSON. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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Architects  and  Builders, 

When  making  Contracts,  should  remember  thav 

12,000,000  Barrels 

"HOFFMAN" 

CEMENT 

Have  been  used  on  important  works  throughout  the  United  States. 

No  OTHER  Cement  Company  can  show  such  a  Record. 

Lawrence  Cement  Co. 

Sales  Office,  No.    i   Broadway,   New  York. 


LABORATORIES  OF  Dr.  CHAS.  F.  Mr.KRNNA  22,  pearl  st.,  new  york. 

Successor  to  Dr.  GIDEON  E.  MOORE. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  CHEMISTRY.  Analyses  and  Assays  of  Ores.  Metals,  Waters  and  Natural 
and  Industrial  Products  of  every  description. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  PHYSICAL  TESTS.  Tensile,  Transverse  and  Compression  Tests  of  Iron,  Steel 
and  other  Metals  and  Alloys,  Cements,  Building  Stones  and  Engineering  Materials  generally. 

ESTA-BLISHEr)    18S6. 


Warren  Foundry  and  Machine  Co. 

WORKS  AT  PHELLIPSBURG,   NEW  JERSEY. 

SALES  OFFICE:   160  BROADWAY,    NEW  YORK. 


CAST-IRON,  WATER  AND  GAS  PIPE, 

Feom  3  TO  48  Inches  Diameter. 
Also  all  sizes  of  FLiANGED    PIPE  and  SPECIAL.   CASTINGS. 


1  m^^^"    OF    ii\i:u.V9.YTrirv9ie.A^^pYEtTf€ 

Improved  RI6id&  $prihcFro(15,(ro5jihg3I  track  Work 

^  SmcLEt Three  Throw  Split 6wiT(HE5,i  K£^'J.^^^^^^^^^ 


^  vFRfD.C.WBIR. 
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(Connecting  Branch  Sleeve 

,—  Tapping  Apparatus 

For  making  Large  Connections  without 

Shutting  Off  Water  or  Reducing  Pressure. 

This  is  no  experiment,  but  has  been  used 
by  the  Water  Departments  of  numerous 
cities  for  years  with  entire  success.     Con- 
nections from  2  to  24  ins.  have  been  made  with  mains  from  4  to 
48  ins.     For  full  information,  address 

THE  A.  P.  SMITH    MFG.  CO.,  921  Prudential  Building.  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Evening  Post  Job  Printing  House, 

FULTON   STREET,  CORNER   BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK. 


PRINTERS    OF    PERIODICALS. 
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PKOOEEDINGS 

OF   THE 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 
Select  Advebtisements  wtll  be  Recetved  at  the  following  Rates: 


One  Page 

One-half  Page 

One-quarter  Page 

One-twelfth  Page,  Card 


One  Teab. 
10  inszbtions. 


$170  00 
90  00 
50  00 
20  00 


^  Tkab. 
6  inbsbtiohs. 


$95    00 

55  00 
30  00 


8   IKBEBTIOMB. 


$60    00 

35  00 
20  00 


Address  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  220  West  57th  Street,  New  York. 


7339    OifS 


Union  Bridge  Company. 


CHAELES  MACDONALD, 


ANDEEW  ONDERDONK. 


Civil  Engineers  and  Constructors  of  Bridges,  Tunnels, 
and  Public  Works. 

JOSEPH   MAYER,  Engineer. 


PRINCIPAL    OFFICE, 

No.   I    BROADWAY,   NEW  YORK. 

Cable  Address:  "  Yaraunion,  New  York." 


Works:  ATHENS,  Pa. 


NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES 


3  9358  00841448  1 


